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Militanj  Operations  in  the  MesiUa  Valley  and  the  Battle  of  Valverde, 

February  20,  1862  " 

Replete  with  stories  of  consuming  interest  is  that  section  of  the  Old 
Santa  Fe  Trail  reaching-  from  the  Pecos  River,  where  it  passes  the 
old  town  of  San  Mignel,  to  Canyoncito,  Johnson's  Ranch,  as  the  place 
was  known  in  the  old  days  of  the  great  highway.  In  all  New  Mexico, 
nowhere  are  sky  and  landscape  more  heaiitiful.  Midway  from  the 
Pecos  crossing  at  San  Miguel  to  the  magnificent  Glorieta  of  the 
Sangre  de  Cristo,  flashing  at  noonday  in  the  l>rilliant  sunlight,  even 
as  a  brown  topaz  gem  in  a  setting  of  gray  silver,  stood  the  ancient 
pueblo  of  Pecos  upon  a  rocky  promontory  from  wliich  the  laughing 
waters  of  the  close-by  river,  a  joy  to  beast  of  l)urden  and  to  traveler 
alike,  may  be  seen  and  heard.  To  the  east,  towering  skywai'd,_  the 
lofty  mesas,  with  blood-red  sandstone  croppings,  the  silvery  juniper 
and*  spruce-clad  slopes  all  purple  and  lavender  in  the  evening's  fast 
falling  shadows.  Far  to  the  west  the  snowy  range  against  a  tur- 
quoise sky,  opal-brilliant  with  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun ;  and,  in  the 
foreground,  the  pueblo,  with  its  six  stories,  noble  with  its  centuries,  a 
walled  city  with  towers  and  parapets,  the  home  of  thousands,  the 
outpost  and  sentinel  of  a  liarliaric  culture  against  the  assaults  of  the 
nomadic  savages  of  the  Great  Plains. 

For  two  centuries  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  trail  from  the 
:Missouri  River  to  Santa  Fe  this  section  was  recognized  by  Indian 
and  European  alike  as  the  gateway  to  the  ca]ntal  and  the  S|)anish 
settlements  of  the  Rio  Abajo.  The  earliest  of  the  Spanish  explorers 
had  followed  this  route,  led  by  Indian  guides,  on  to  the  Great  Plains, 
in  search  of  gold  and  the  province  of  Quivira.  Raids  and  forays 
upon  the  Spanish  settlements  by  A])aches  and  other  warlike  tribes 
nearly  always  i»roceeded  by  way  of  the  Pecos  and  it  was  on  this  ac- 
count that  the  canyon  bearing  "the  name  has  always  been  known  as 
Apache  Pass.    It  was  at  the  old  ]nieblo,  but  without  its  walls,  that 
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3Iap  of  Rio  Ukaxdi-:  Vallky  —  El  Paso  to  Santa  Fe 


the  first  P"'raneisean  friar  met  liis  death  at  tlie  hands  of  the  Indians, 
receiving-  his  coveted  crown  of  nuii'tyr(h)ni.  In  the  .great  Indian  re- 
bellion against  Spanish  antliority  in  KiSO  the  main  force  of  hostiles 
advancing  npon  the  cajtital  canie  from  the  ])nel)h>  of  Pecos,  following 
this  ronte  and  eonmieiieing  the  attack  from  th»>  ehn'ated  areas  just 
south  of  th(»  chapel  of  San  Miguel  and  north  of  the  ace(iuia  madi-G 
where  it  crosses  College  Street  in  the  city  of  Santa  Fe.    At  the  time 
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Fort  Uxiox 


of  tlie  re-coiiqnest,  in  l()!)2-93,  Don  Diego  <le  Vavixas,  g-ovornor  and 
captain-general  of  tlie  province,  visited  tlie  pneblo,  traveling-  over 
the  same  road  and,  thereafter,  for  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  years, 
wlien  the  first  wlieeled  vehicles  from  the  Missouri  River  were  brought 
to  Santa  Fe  ])y  William  Becknell,  this  old  trail  was  followed  by  trap- 
per and  mountaineer,  ])y  traders  from  tlie  :\[issouri,  when  permitted 
by  the  Spanish  authorities,  as  well  as  by  the  Spaniards  themselves 
in  nearly  all  their  notable  military  expeditions  to  the  east  and  north- 
east for  the  purpose  of  establishing  alliances  with  all  of  the  Indian 
tril)es  of  the  Great  Plains,  making  sub.stantial  gifts,  planting  the 
Spanish  flag  in  every  Indian  village  from  the  Pecos  to  the  Missouri, 
and  thereafter  claiming  for  the  crown  the  entire  country  from  Santa 
Fe  to  tlie  Mississi])])i. 

In  the  days  of  the  Republic  of  Texas  and  midcr  the  presidency  of 
Mirabeau  B.  Lamar,  the  "Texas-Santa  Fe  Ex|)edition"  was  organ- 
ized and  despatched  to  Santa  Fe,  ostensibly  for  ])urposes  of  trade  but 
probably  for  conquest,  as  Texas  claimed  to  the  west  as  far  as  tlie 
Rio  Grande.  This  exiiedition  was  a  momentous  failure,  a  large  con- 
tingent surrendering  to  one  of  Governor  Armi.io's  captains  near  the 
viliage  of  San  ]\Iiguel.  It  ended  in  scenes  of  privation,  captivity, 
and  death  and  created  feelings  of  hati'ed  and  distrust  which  even  to- 
day have  not  entirely  disap])eared.  The  Texans,  under  Armijo's 
orders,  were  taken  to  Santa  Fe  (u-er  this  same  road.  Thirteen  years 
later,  with  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  between  Mexico  and  the  United 
States,  General  Ste]>hen  AV.  Kearny  led  tlu>  Army  of  the  West  from 
the  ]\Iissouri  River  to  Santa  Fe.    Kearny  made  ])reparations  to  meet 
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the  Mexican  forces  under  Armijo  at  Apaclie  Pass  l)ut  learned  while 
on  the  road  in  the  vicinity  of  tlie  Pecos  pneblo  that  Armijo  had  aban- 
doned his  peoi)k>  and  fled  precipitately  with  a  single  troop  of  regular 
dragoons  south  in  the  direction  of  Chihuahua. 

Thereafter,  during  the  military  occupation  of  the  Territory  and 
for  a  decade  subsequent  to  the  admission  of  New  Mexico  as  a  Terri- 
tory of  the  United  States,  the  officers  of  the  army  stationed  at  the 
several  military  posts  throughout  the  Southwest  came  to  be  very 
familiar  with  the  strategic  value  of  Apache  Pass  from  a  military 
standpoint  and  more  {)articularly  that  section  of  the  old  trail  lying 
immediately  l)eyond  the  Glorieta  and  leading  to  the  north  in  the  di- 
rection of  Fort  Union  in  ^Mora  County. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Ci^'il  AVar,  owing  largely  to  sentiment  cre- 
ated by  officers  in  the  regular  army  stationed  upon  the  southwestern 
frontier  who  afterwards  resigned  their  commissions  and  joined  the 
Confederacy,  a  very  considerable  disloyalty  to  the  Union  existed  in 
New  ]\[exico,  not  among  the  native  inhabitants  however,  as  they  for 
the  most  part  were  distinctly  opposed  to  the  views  advanced  by 
southern  sjmipathizers.  The  sentiment  was  most  pronounced  in  the 
southern  j^ortion  of  the  Territory  and  to  the  west  covering  the  area 
now  constituting  the  southern  part  of  the  State  of  Arizona.  The 
native  opposition  to  the  claims  of  the  Confederacy  was  the  outgrowtli 
of  their  hatred  of  the  Texans,  the  latter  being  the  leaders  in  the 
movement  for  the  invasion  of  New  Mexico  and  the  capture  of  all  of 
the  posts  or  forts  of  the  Federal  Government  in  the  Soutliwest  and 
to  the  east  over  the  Great  Plains  as  far  as  tlie  Missouri  River.  Tliis 
feeling  of  hatred  had  existed  ever  since  the  ill-starred  Texas-vSanta 
Fe  Expedition  and  later  on  account  of  the  designs  of  southern  states- 
men in  the  matter  of  increasing  the  slave-holding  areas.' 

lAn  Unwritten  Episode  of  the  Late  War  —  New  Colorado  and  the  Santa  Fe  Trail.  A. 
A.  Hayes,  .Tr.  London,  ISSl.  "When  admitted  as  a  State  Texas  claimed  so  much  of  New 
Mexico  as  lies  east  of  the  Rio  Grande;  and  on  this  claim  there  was  a  design  to  base  aa 
attempt  to  precipitate  a  collision  between  tlie  Xorth  and  South  ten  years  before  it  actually 
came.  It  was  the  purpose  of  Jefferson  Davis,  if  successful  in  securing  his  election  as  Gov- 
ernor of  Mississippi  in  ISol,  to  bring  on  a  conflict  between  Texas,  supported  by  Mississippi 
and  other  Soutliern  States,  and  tlie  Federal  Government  on  this  very  matter.  Eesident  then 
in  Mississippi,  and  deeply  interested  in  Davis  and  his  plan,  was  one  Alexander  M.  .Jackson, 
who  felt  so  assured  of  success  as  to  tell  his  friends  from  the  Xorth  before  the  election  that 
when  lie  and  they  next  should  meet  it  would  be  ujion  opposite  sides  on  the  battlefield. 
Davis,  however,  was  defeated  at  the  election  by  Foote,  and  the  plan  came  to  naught.  Con- 
gress ])aid  a  large  sum  on  account  of  the  territory  claimed  by  Texas;  then  the  struggle  to 
inflict  the  'peculiar  institution'  on  Kansas  demanded  the  attention  of  the  seditious,  and 
events  moved  inexorably  on  to  the  firing  on  Sumter  and  the  battle  of  Bull  Eun.  .  . 
Glancing  at  the  map,  the  reader  will  see  that  south  of  a  line  drawn  direct  from  El  Paso 
to  the  eastern  shores  of  Maryland  (in  ISGl)  the  rebels  held  almost  complete  sway,  and 
north  thereof,  notably  in  Arkansas,  Missouri,  and  Keuturky,  they  had  much  power.  Yet 
the  Federal  navy  shut  them  in  from  all  the  world.  In  their  condition  what  would  not 
an  unblockaded  coast-line  have  been  worth  I  Into  the  secret  councils  of  the  Confederate 
leaders  we  cannot  yet  ])(MU'trate,  nor  disi-over  who  conceicod  a  scheme  designed  to  meet 
this  want,  and  worthy  of  the  genius  of  Ixitli  statesmen  and  soldier.    Nor  can  we  surely  tell 
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This  (li.<loyalty  did  not  alone  exist  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico. 
"Tlie  militant  spirit  of  disunion,"  says  Smiley,  "was  not  confined  to 
ili<.  slavcliolding  states  of  our  country.'  Disruption  of  the  old  Union 
ua-  Ix'Idly  advocated  among  and  favored  by  a  large  and  influential 
.•h-nu'iit  of  the  population  of  California  —  an  element  that  predom- 
inati'd  in  number  and  influence  in  the  southern  half  of  the  State, 
l-'ar  northwest  Oregon  had  many  earnest  and  active  supporters  of 
secession,  who  thought  their  interests  demanded  an  independent  gov- 
ernment on  the  Pacific  Slope.  In  the  Territory  of  Utah,  which  then 
included  the  area  of  the  present  State  of  Nevada,  those  of  its  people 
of  the  :\rormon  persuasion  had  been  embittered  against  the  United 
States  Government  by  reason  of  their  long  continued  embroilments 
with  it  and  were  ready  for  any  change  in  which  immunity  from  inter- 
ference in  their  church-and-domestic  alfairs  was  conceded  to  them. 
The  inhabitants  of  New  Mexico  were  divided  in  sentiment,  but  while 
probably  more  than  one-half  of  them  at  heart  were  for  the  Union, 
those  of  the  western  part  of  the  Territory  (the  present  Arizona) 
were  almost  unanimously  against  it :  and  these,  as  well  as  the  other 
s>-mpathizers  with  the  breaking  up  policy,  were  led  by  men  of  high 
standing  among  them  and  of  extreme  determination.  AVhen  the 
Territory  of  Colorado  was  organized  in  1861,  a  large  majority  of  its 
population  was  in  the  town  of  Denver,  and  in  the  Clear  Creek,  the 
Boulder,  and  the  South  Park  mining  districts.  Perhaps  rather  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  people  were  loyal  to  the  Union,  but  among 
their  friends  and  associates  and  neighbors  were  many  who  were 
ardent  and  outspoken  for  the  Southern  cause.  The  first  discovery  of 
gold  here  that  was  followed  by  practical  results  had  been  made  by 
Georgians  in  1858,  and  a  host  of  Southern  men  had  come  into  the 
country  in  1859  and  '60." 

The  delegate  in  Congress  from  New  Mexico  was  openly  disloyal. 
This  was  distinctly  evidenced  by  his  associations  at  the  national  cap- 
ital and  by  letters  written  to  prominent  New  Mexicans  of  the  "rico" 
class,  notably  those  living  in  the  Eio  Abajo  in  the  \dcinity  of  Albur- 
querque  and  Tome  and  Peralta. 

Early  in  1860  the  secretary  of  war,  Floyd,  sent  Colonel  AV.  "\V.  Lor- 

what  comieetion  there  itiar  have  been  between  this  "scheme  and  the  resijination  by  the 
aforenamed  ardent  Secessionist.  Mr.  Jackson,  of  his  position  as  Secretary  of  the  Territory 
of  New  Mexico,  and  his  departure  for  the  'solid'  and  sunny  south.    .  . 

"Surveying  further  the  situation  in  the  far  South  and  West,  v^e  find  in  the  first  place 
that  the  rebels  had  complete  possession  of  the  great  State  of  Texas.  Twiggs  had  traitor- 
ously surrendered  all  the  troops  under  his  command,  with  forts,  arms,  ammunition,  and 
supplies  of  all  kinds,  and  many  of  the  men  had  been  paroled.  This  vast  region  afforded  an 
admirable  base  for  extended  military  operations  and  it  was  not  long  before  advantage  was 
sought  to  be  taken  of  it.  .  .  The  plan  was  nothing  less  extensive  than  the  capture  of 
California  and  the  subjection  of  five  other  States  and  Territories." 

^Colorado  Volunteers  in  the  Civil  Tf'ar — The  Ncir  Mexico  Campaign  in  1862.  The 
State  Historical  and  Natural  History  Society.  W.  C.  Wliitford.  Preface  by  J.  C.  Smiley. 
Denver,  190G. 
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Gex.  E.  R.  S.  Caxby 

iiig-,  of  Xortli  Carolina,  to  eonnuaiid  the  departmetit  of  New  Mexico, 
wiiile  Georii-c  P).  ( 'rittciidcn,  who  had  been  sent  to  Xew  Mexico,  for  the 
same  purpose,  was  ^ivcn  the  command  of  an  expedition  against  tlie 
Apaches.  These  men  attempt<'d  to  corrupt  the  patriotism  of  all  the 
officers  in  their  eoiumands  and  to  induce  them,  if  possible,  to  lead 
their  men  into  the  State  of  Texas  and  give  them  to  the  service  of  the 
Confederacy.  The  treason  of  Loring  and  Crittenden  soon  1)ecame 
known  to  tlie  army  in  New  Mexico  and  they  soon  found  it  necessary 
to  resign  their  eonnnanils  an<l  leave  the  country.  There  was  no  se- 
cret, apparently,  of  the  intentions  of  the  southern  statesmen  in  re- 
gard to  the  territory  iu  the  Southwest.  Major  Teel,  a  Confederate 
officer  in  the  coimiiaiid  of  (ieiieral  Sibley  who  led  the  invasion  of 
New  ^fexico.  lia.-  -ivcn  us  a  succinct  statement  of  the  objects  of  the 
campaiu'n  auain.-t  N'ew  Mexico  and  tlu^  causes  of  its  failure.'' 

3^r:i)or  T(vl.  at'tfi-  tiic  \\:ir  ih.nic  lii-;  Iiimmc  at  El  Paso,  Texas,  and  in  recent  years  visit- 
ed Alliuri|ihT.|\ii'  v.  ii.  rr  a-- -i.  'l  in  Ic  at  iiii:  tlio  spiit  wliere  the  Cont'e<lerates  had  liuv- 
riedlv  liiirird  a  laru''  i.iiail'.-i'  •>!  i-anniui  piidi-  ti)  their  luirried  retreat  fnnn  _Xe\v  ^Mexioo. 
Maji'r  'I'ci'l  "t  'i'-  Hixa-i'-'ii  ai;d  m1'  th.'  ( 'oiit'eiTerate  ]ilans:    "  Negotiations  to  seiHire 

Cliih\ialma.  .-^..imi  a.  ai  ■!  I.<.\».t  t 'a li I .ii  n ;a.  eithrr  liy  |iiHcliase  or  by  conquest,  would  be 
opene<l ;  the  -latr  lit'  aiVaiis  iu  Mi  xiiai  made  it  an  easy  thii)>;  to  take  those  states,  and 
the  Mexican  I'roi.i.'iii  u..\ihl  uhid  to  ^et  rid  of  tlieni  and  at  1lie  same  time  impro\6 
liis  exidie'jia'r.  In  add;t,..ii  i.i  all  tin-.  (H  iiiMal  Sibley  intiniate'l  that  there  was  a  secret 
understaiidiuL.'  i.<  t  Ar.-a  ih.'  >b-\i'  au  and  the  ( 'mi  tel. Tate  authorities,  and  tltat,  as  soon  as 
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Brig.  Gex.  H.  H.  Sibley,  C.  S.  A. 

Colonel  E.  E.  S.  Caiibv  suceee<led  Loriiig  in  tlie  command  of  the 
Union  forces  in  Xctv  Mexico.  Among  others  who  esponsed  the 
Southern  canse  was  ^^lajor  II.  H.  Sibley,  who,  accompanied  by  the 
territorial  secretary,  Jackson,  left  the  country  along  with  Loring  and 
Crittenden.  Later  Sibley  was  connnissioned  a  hrigadier-general  m 
the  Confederate  armv  and  having  named  Jackson  his  adjutant-gen- 
eral organized  and  led  the  Texas  troops  which  invaded  New  _:Mexico. 
liis  force  consisted  of  two  and  one-half  regiments.  A^  ith  this  torce 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  Confederate  Ica.lers  not  only  to  take  pos- 
session of  Xew  :\Iexico  and  the  vast  military  supplies  m  the  several 

our  occupation  of  the  said  states  .as  assure.!,  a  transfer  of  those  states  wcjuld  be  made  to 
the  Confederacy.  Juarez,  the  President  of  the  KepnVdic  (so-called)  ^as  then  ,n  he  Cxtj 
of  Mexico  ^vith  a  sn.all  arnn-  under  his  comnmnd.  hardly  sutlicient  to  keep  Inm  in  h,s  posi- 
tion. That  date  (lSr,:2)  ^vas  the  darkest  hour  in  the  annals  of  our  s.ster  repub he,  but  it 
was  the  brightest  of  the  Confederacy,  and  General  Sibley  thought  that  he  .vould  have  little 
difficulty  in  consummating^  the  ends  so  devoutly  wished  by  the  Confederate  Government. 

"With  the  enlistment  of  men  fro„.  Xeu-  Mexico.  California.  Arizona,  and  Colorado 
savs  Manor  Tecl,  "thev  would  form  an  army  which  would  effect  the  ultimate  ann  ot  the 
^ampab^n,  for  there  w"ere  sratter..d  all  over  the  Western  States  and  Territories  Southern 
men  who  wore  anxinuslv  awaiting  an  opportunity  to  join  the  Confederate  army;  an  army 
of  advance  would  be  or^-anized,  and  'On  to  San  Francisco"  would  be  the  watchword. 
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military  i)osts  but,  with  large  acquisitions  of  men  by  way  of  enlist- 
ments in  the  territory,  to  later  acquire  control  of  the  California 
Coast  and  north  to  the  British  possessions/ 

The  recognition  of  the  Confederacy  by  England  and  France  just 
at  this  time  was  of  vital  importance.  It  was  particularly  desirable 
to  have  it  appear  that  the  old  Union  would  soon  be  broken  into  three 
or  possibly  four  divisions,^  each  setting  up  a  separate  and  indepen- 
dent government.  The  leaders  of  the  Confederacy  in  Texas  were  in 
touch  with  sym|)athizers  in  ^Mexico  and  in  California  as  well  as  in 
Xew  ]\rexico  at  Santa  Fe  and  elsewliere.'* 

Leaving  Xew  ^Mexico  General  Sil)ley  had  proceeded  to  San  An- 
tonio, Texas,  where,  in  August,  18G1,  he  began  the  organization  of 
what  was  known  as  Sibley's  Brigade,  but  it  was  not  imtil  November 
of  that  year  that  he  was  able  to  report  to  headquarters  that  his  or- 

*  Colorado  VoUuiteers  in  the  Civil  Jrnr — -The  New  Mexico  Campair/n,  Preface.  J.  C. 
Smiley:  "But  we  have  not  reached  the  limit  of  Soutliern  jiurposes  in  that  memorable  cam- 
paign. Confeilerate  control  of  the  gold-producing  regions  of  the  West  then  known  —  Colo- 
rado and  California  —  was  another  great  result  expected  from  its  successful  issue  and 
which  figured  largely  in  the  calculations.  President  Lincoln  held  these  sources  of  gold 
supply  as  being  of  vital  importance  to  the  Union  cause,  as  forming  'the  life-blood  of  our 
financial  credit. '  JetT'erson  Davis,  President  of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  also  compre- 
hended their  value  in  that  time  of  stress,  and  hoped  to  make  them  an  acceptable  basis  of 
foreign  loans  to  his  government. ' ' 

5  Colorado  Volunteers  in  the  Civil  IFar  —  The  New  Mexican.  Campaign,  Preface,  Smiley: 
"With  the  Pacific  Coast  in  their  possession  by  conquest,  or  with  a  free  way  to  it  by  alli- 
ance with  a  'Western  Confederacy,'  the  world  would  have  been  open  to  the  Confederates, 
since  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  the  Federal  navy  effectively  to  blockade  that  coast. 
Furthermore,  the  oceans  could  have  been  made  to  swarm  with  Confederate  cruisers  and 
privateers  preying  upon  the  commerce  of  the  Union.  An  approach  to  success  in  this  great 
scheme,  witli  a  prospect  of  the  domain  of  the  United  States  becoming  broken  into  three 
minor  nationalities,  probably  would  have  secured  recognition  of  the  Southern  Confederacy 
from  the  English  and  French  governments  at  once,  and  perhaps  from  others  in  Europe. 
What,  then,  might  the  conserjuences  have  been?" 

6  War  of  the  Eehcllion,  ser.  i,  vol.  iv.  Letter  of  Geo.  L.  MacManus:  "Cliihuahua,  No- 
vember 6,  186L  To  the  Commander  of  Fort  Davis,  Texas:  Dear  Sir:  There  is  a  rumor 
in  town,  said  by  persons  that  pretend  to  know  to  be  official,  that  7,000  Federal  troops  had 
landed  at  Guaynias  from  California,  destined  to  operate  against  Texas.  It  is  also  said 
that  the  governor  has  received  official  orders  from  the  City  of  Mexico  not  to  obstruct  in 
any  way  whatever  the  passage  of  Federal  troops  over  the  territory  of  the  State.  I  inform 
you  of  these  rumors,  fearing  lest  you  may  not  have  any  advice  of  it,  and  also  that  you  may 
convey  to  General  Sibley  the  intelligence,  that  he  may  act  on  the  matter  as  his  judgment 
may  dictate.    I  remain,  most  respectfully  yours,  Geo.  L.  MacMaxus.  " 

Johnson  and  Beck  of  Santa  Fe  were  at  this  time  the  close  business  associates  of  the 
firm  of  which  Mac^[an\Ks  was  a  member  in  Cliihuahua  and  all  were  Confederate  sym- 
pathizers and  supporters. 

John  R.  Baylor.  Letter  to  Col.  H.  E.  McCulloch,  commanding  the  Department  of  Texas. 
War  of  the  lUhcUion.  ser.  i,  vol.  iv.  p.  1:^5:  "A  party  of  citizens  from  California,  who 
have  -.ioined  my  fon-os,  report  groat  excitement  in  Soutliern  California.  They  know  of  no 
troojis  marching  for  Ariznn:i.  but  s:iy  that  Fort  Yuma  is  b.-iug  strongly  reen'forced.  I  am 
convinced  tiiat  a  vtr.iug  ton-e  -tatioiiod  in  Western  Arizona  would  enable  ns  to  get  hun- 
dreds of  good  Snuthcin  mm,  well  nnned  and  uu)unt('d.  who  are  anxious  to  join  our  cause 
and  this  would  onnble  us  to  wati-h  Sonora,  and  prevent  I'liited  States  troops  from  crossinir 
that  state,  and,  \\li:it  is  of  iiiipurtniice.  o|ieii  comnnuiication  with  (lii:ivnias  ;md  other  ports 
on  the  Pacilic.  w  liei'e  we  must,  ot'  neccs>ity,  get  most  of  our  supplies.'' 
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Col.  John  R.  Baylor 


gaiiization  was  complete  and 
consisting:  of  the  three  regi- 
ments, the  Fourth,  Colonel 
Reily,  the  Fifth,  Colonel  Green, 
and  the  Third,  Colonel  Steele.' 
Prior  to  the  organization  of 
this  brigade  the  Confederates 
had  organized  a  considerable 
force  in  and  around  El  Paso, 
which  had  been  very  successful 
during  all  of  the  year  1861  in 
establishing  Confederate  con- 
trol over  that  portion  of  New 
Mexico  and  southern  Arizona. 
This  force  was  under  the  com- 
mand of  Colonel  John  R.  Bay- 
lor. Sibley's  Brigade  and  the 
forces  under  Baylor  were 
known  as  the  "Army  of  New 
Mexico."  An  expedition  from 
Texas  by  way  of  the  Pecos  and 
Canadian  rivers  was  also  ad- 
vised by  the  Confederate  lead- 
ers at  I?ichmond.    The  Feder- 


al troops  in  New  Mexico  had  been  ordered  withdrawn  by  the  Presi- 
dent. The  fact  that  these  orders  from  AVashington,  or  from  General 
J.  C.  Fremont,  then  in  command  at  St.  Louis,  had  been  received  by 
General  Canby  at  Santa  Fe  was  well  known  to  the  Confederate  au- 
thorities at  El  Paso  and  ^Nlesilla.* 

7  Report,  General  Sibley  to  General  Cooper,  Xovember  16,  1861.  War  of  the  Sebellion, 
ser.  i,  vol.  iv,  p.  141. 

General  Sibley  was  conimissioned  by  President  Davis  for  this  service  in  July,  1861. 
Tf'ar  of  the  EehclUon,  ser.  i,  vol.  iv,  p.  93:  "Richmoud.  July  8,  1861.  Brig.  Gen.  H.  H. 
Sibley.  Richmond,  Va.  Sir:  In  view  of  your  recent  service  in  New  Mexico  and  knowledge 
of  that  country  and  the  peoiile,  the  President  has  intrusted  you  with  the  important  duty  of 
driving  the  Federal  troo]is  from  that  Department,  at  the  same  time  securing  all  the  arms, 
ammunition  and  materials  of  war.  You  are  authorized  to  take  into  the  Confederate  States 
service  all  disatt'ected  officers  and  soldiers  on  the  original  connnissions  of  the  former  and 
enlistments  of  tlie  latter. 

"You  will  proceed  witliout  delay  to  Texas  and  in  concert  with  Brig.  Gen.  VanDom 
organize,  in  the  speediest  manner  possible,  from  the  Texas  troops,  two  full  regiments  of 
cavalry  and  one  battery  of  howitzers,  and  such  otlicr  forces  as  you  may  deem  necessary. 
If  successful  in  accomplishing  tlie  object  herein  indicated,  the  President  directs  that  you 
will,  in  the  exert-ise  of  a  sound  di^cre^ion.  proceed  to  organize  a  military  government 
within  the  Territory,  the  detail  of  wliich  you  will  submit  to  him  at  the  earliest  possiide 
moment.  The  instructions  being  of  a  general  nature,  it  is  not  deemed  necessary  to  confine 
you  to  matters  of  detail  wliich  may  from  time  to  time  arise.  In  this  respect  you  will  bo 
guided  by  circumstances  and  your  own  good  judgment.  Very  respectfully,  your  obedient 
servant.  S.  Cooper,  Adjutant  and  Ins.  Geii'l." 

A.  T.  Bledsoe,  <'lii('f  (if  bui(<aii  nf  war.  Riclimond,  August  1:     Li  tfi  r  to  General  Ben. 
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Fort  Bli-s  — 1S62 

The  activity  of  tho  Confederate  forces  under  Baylor  in  and  al)ont 
El  Paso  and  the  Mesilla  A'alley  in  New  ^Mexico  had  resulted  in  the 
capture  of  Fort  Fillmore  and  the  surrender  of  a  large  force  on  the 

!McCullix-h,  War  Deiiartniont.  C  S.  A.:  "Sir:  I  am  direeted  by  thi?  Secretary  of  "War  to 
invite  your  attention  to  the  tollo^ving  suggestior-S  contained  in  a  letter  written  to  the 
President  by  Chief  Justice  'SI.  H.  ^IcWiUie.  La  ;^^esilla.  Ariz.,  and  dated  ?)Oth  of  June, 
1861,  to  wit:  Lincoln  has  rei-ently  ordered  the  organization  in  Xew  Mexico  of  at  least  two 
full  regiments  of  mounted  volunteers,  chiefly  for  service  in  Arizona  and  on  the  Texas 
frontier.  One  of  the  otficers.  as  I  am  informed,  is  none  other  than  the  infamous  Salazar. 
of  the  Santa  Fe  prisoners  notoriety  in  1839.  These  regiments,  under  the  conmiand  of 
Fred.  P.  Stanton,  of  Kansas,  are  to  be  in  readiness  by  the  1st  of  August.  There  will  be 
about  2,000  United  States  Regulars.  As  nearly  as  I  can  learn,  it  is  intended  to  concen- 
trate all  the  regular  forces  and  one  regiment  of  volunteers  at  Fort  Fillmore  IS  miles  from 
the  Texas  border,  early  in  the  same  month.  As  soon  as  the  volunteers  are  ready  the  two 
regiments  I'nited  States  Infantry  wiW  leave  this  department  for  the  States.  Two  regi- 
ments of  Rifles  and  Dragoons  will  remain.  The  infantry  before  leaving,  will  concentrate 
near  Santa  Fe,  tlien  take  up  the-  line  of  march  by  way  of  the  Independence  Road  to  Fort 
Leavenworth.  A  convoy  with  ^i2.50,000  recently  left  tlie  last  named  post  destined  for  this 
depot,  to  jmy  off  the  troo[  s  before  they  leave. 

"Now,  miuht  it  not  be  well,  secretly  of  course  and  at  an  early  moment,  to  fit  out  an 
expedition  to  Xew  ^lexii-o.  under  command  of  General  "Mcr'nlloeh,  by  way  of  the  Canailian, 
before  Lincoln's  troo|  s  are  pmt  in  motion  for  the  States?  The  stores,  supi)11es,  and  muni- 
tions of  war  within  Xew  ^lexico  and  Arizona  are  immense,  and  T  am  decidedly  of  opinion 
that  the  game  is  ^vell  worth  the  ammunition.  This  niovenu^nt.  if  undertaken  soon  enough, 
would  undoubtedly  iiave  the  effect  to  overaAve  and  intimidate  the  ^Mexican  element,  which 
comprises  at  least  nineteen  t\ventietiis  of  our  entile  j^opulation. 

"It  is  furthernioie  my  impression  it  is  intended  to  make  a  ilescent  u])on  Fort  Bliss,  in 
Texas,  less  than  fifty  miles  d'.stant  garrisoned  by  ItiO  infantry,  Capt.  Teel's  company  of 
artillery,  and  two  ctunpanies  Texas  ca^■alry.  Tlie  exj'Cilition  I  suggest,  would  relieve 
Texas,  oj  en  communication  to  the  Pacific,  and  lireak  tlie  line  of  o]ierations,  which,  witli 
Lane  and  Monti:omerv  in  Kans.-is.  Stanton  in  our  Territoi-y,  CVirwine  in  ^Mexico,  the  block- 
ade of  our  I'lirls  and  cnmpK'te  possession  of  our  northeni  frontier  is  designed  to  circ\un- 
vallate  the  South,  ()ne  regiment  of  Cherokees  or  Choctaw s  well  nutnnted,  would  inspire 
more  wholesome  terror  in  tht>  Mexican  iio]inlation  tlian  an  army  of  Americans.  Such  an 
exp(Mlition  would  jirove  a  stratee;ic  movement  of  importance  to  tlie  South. 

''These  interests  .arc  cuninuiniiated  for  your  information.    I'ospei-tf ully,  * 

T,  P.i.ED.'^oE,  Cliief  of  Bureau  of  War." 
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San  Airiistin  ])lahis  under  the  eoinmand  of  ^Major  Isaac  LvihIc/"  Fort 
Stanton  liad  been  abandoned  and  General  Sibley,  liavini;-  arrived  at 
Kl  I'aso.  issued  a  proclamation,  the  pli rascoldi^y  ol"  Avhich  was  of  the 
n'lost' bombastic  character.''  The  Territory  of  Arizona,  with  Mesilla, 
N'rw  Mexico,  as  its  capital,  with  a  complete  set  of  officers,  had  already 
l„M-ii  proclaimed  by  Colonel  Baylor. 

rnmindful  or  ill-advised  as  to  the  real  situation  in  Xew  :\[exico, 
the  military  authorities  at  AVashing-fon  had  issued  orders  for  the 
withdrawaf  of  larg-e  numl)ers  of  the  regular  troops  from  Xew  Mex- 
ico. This  order,  on  August  l.'],  18G1,  was  modified  by  the  general-in- 
chief  by  a  postponement  of  the  movement  of  the  regular  troops  "at 
such  time  and  in  such  manner  as  will  not  expose  the  Territory  to  con- 

.Fudse  Watts,  who  had  suci'eeded  the  disloyal  Otero  as  delegate  in  Congress,  introduced 
r\  resolutron  in  that  body  making  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  Lynde  in  surrendering  his 
force  to  Colonel  Baylor, "as  follows:  "Whereas,  in  .July,  ISGl,  at  Fort  Fillmore,  in  Xew 
>rexico,  Major  Isaac  Lynde,  U.  S.  A.,  abandoned  said  fort,  and  shortly  after  its  abandon- 
ment surrendered  a. largely  superior  force  of  United  States  troops  under  his  command  to 
an  inferior  force  of  Texas' troops,  without  firing  a  gun  or  making  any  resistance  whatever; 
and  Whereas,  it  is  charged  and  believed  that  said  surrender  was  the  result  of  treason  or 
cowardice,  or  both,  in  wliich  surrender  other  officers  under  his  command  were  also  con- 
rerncd;  Therefore;  Eesolved,  that  the  secretary  of  war  be  requested,  if  not  incompatible 
witli  tiie  jiublie  interest,  to  report  to  this  House  what  measures  have  been  or  ought  to  be 
taken  to  exjiose  and  i)unish  such  of  the  officers  now  on  parole  as  were  guilty  of  treason  or 
cowardice  in  that  surrender,  and  relieve  from  suspicion  such  as  were  free  from  blame." 
As  a  result  Lynde  was  dropped  from  the  roll  of  the  regular  army.  For  full  reports,  see 
ll'or  of  the  EebeUion,  ser.  i,  vol.  iv,  pp.  2-16. 

a  War  of  the  EeheUion,  ser.  i,  vol.  iv,  pp.  89-90.  Proclamation  of  Brigadier-General  H. 
H.  Sibley,  army  of  the  Confederate  States,  to  the  people  of  Xew  :Mexico: 

".-\.u  army  under  my  comnuind  enters  New  :Mexico,  to  take  possession  of  it  in  the  name 
and  for  the  "benefit  of  the  Confederate  States.  By  geographical  position,  by  similarity  of 
institutions,  by  commercial  interests  and  by  future  destinies,  Xew  Mexico  pertains  to  the 
Confederacy. 

"Upon  the  peaceful  people  of  Xew  Mexico  the  Confederate  States  wage  no  war.  To 
them  we  come  as  friends,  to  reestablish  a  governmental  connection  agreeable  and  advan- 
tageous both  to  them  and  to  us;  to  liberate  them  from  the  yoke  of  a  military  despotism 
erei-ted  by  usurpers  upon  the  ruins  of  former  free  institutions  of  the  United  States;  to 
relieve  them  from  the  iniquitous  taxes  and  exactions  imposed  upon  them  by  that  usurpa- 
tion; to  insure  and  revere  their  religion,  and  to  restore  their  civil  and  religious  liberties. 

"The  existing  war  is  one  most  wickedly  waged  by  the  United  States  upon  the  Confed- 
erate States  for  the  subjugation  and  oppression  of  the  latter  by  force  of  arms.  It  has 
already  failed.  Victory  has  crowned  the  arms  of  the  Confederate  States  wherever  an  en- 
counter worthy  of  being  called  a  battle  has  been  joined.  Witness  the  battles  of  Bull  Run,  of 
M.'inassas,  of  Springfield,  of  Lexington,  of  Leesburg,  of  Columbus,  and  the  capture  in  the 
Mcsilla  A'alley  of  the  whole  force  of  the  enemy  by  scarcely  half  their  number. 

"The  army  under  my  command  is  ample  to  seize  and  to  maintain  possession  of  Xew 
^^exico  against  any  force  which  the  enemy  now  has  or  is  able  to  place  within  its  limits. 
It  is  my  purjiose  to  a<-complish  this  oliject  without  injury  to  the  peaceful  ]ieople  of  the 
'■'luntry.  Follow  then,  ipiietly  your  ]  eaceful  avocations,  and  from  my  forces  you  have 
nuthing  to  feai-.  Your  persons,  your  families,  ami  your  property  shall  be  secure  and  safe. 
Sui-li  forage  and  sujiplies  as  my  army  shall  require  will  be  purchased  in  o])en  market  and 
I'aid  for  at  fair  prices.  If  destroyed  or  removed  to  prevent  me  from  availing  myself  of 
tliem,  those  who  so  coojierate  with  our  enemies  will  be  treated  accordingly,  and  must  pre- 
pare to  share  tlieir  fate. 

"It  is  well  kno^\n  to  me  that  many  of  you  have  already  been  force<1  l>y  intimidation  or 
inveigled  by  fraud  into  the  ranks  of  our  foes.  T!ie  day  will  soon  arrive  when  you  can 
safely  ,al)  jiire  their  ser\  ice.  When  it  comes,  throw  down  your  arms  and  disperse  to  your 
I'.'inic-.,  and  you  are  siifc.     But  ])ersi-'t  in  the  Sfr\  ic(\  and  you  are  lost. 

"When  the  authority  of  the  Confederate  States  shall  be  established  in  Xew  T^lexico,  a 
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quest  or  invasion  from  Texas  before  tlie  volunteer  forces  of  New 
Mexico  are  ])roi)erly  organized,  armed,  and  posted."  At  the  close 
of  the  month  of  July,  18G1,  General  Canby  was  reporting-  to  the 
Washing-ton  authorities  that  "thus  far  only  twelve  of  the  volunteer 
companies  called  for  in  this  department  have  been  organized  and 
that  the  enrollment  of  the  others  is  progressing-  very  slowly.  It  is 
certain  that  a  sufficient  force  cannot  be  raised  to  bold  the  posts  in 
Dona  Ana  and  .\rizona  counties,  and  it  is  questional)le  whether  Fort 
Stanton  can  ])e  retained.  The  withdrawal  of  the  regular  troops  will 
leave  the  lower  counties  entirely  exposed  to  Indian  and  Texan  depre- 
dations and  the  u])per  country  to  invasion  by  two  routes  that  are 
now  covered  ])y  Forts  Fillmore  and  Stanton.    My  opinion  "  of  the 

governiiieiit  of  your  best  meu,  to  be  conducted  upon  principles  with  which  you  are  familiar 
and  to  wliicL  you  are  attaclied,  will  be  inaugurated.  Your  religious,  civil,  and  political 
rights  and  liberties  will  be  reestablished  and  maintained  sacred  and  intact.  In  the  mean- 
time, by  virtue  of  the  powers  veste<l  in  me  by  the  President  and  Government  of  the  Con- 
federate States,  I  alirogate  and  abolish  the  law  of  the  United  States  levying  taxes  upon 
the  people  of  Xew  Mexico. 

"To  my  old  comrades  in  arms,  still  in  the  ranks  of  the  usurpers  of  their  government 
and  liberties,  I  ap[ieal  in.  the  name  of  former  friendship;  drop  at  once  the  arms  which 
degrade  you  into  the  tools  of  tyrants;  renounce  their  service,  and  array  yourselves  under 
the  colors  of  justice  ami  freedom!  I  am  empowered  to  receive  you  into  the  service  of  the 
Confederate  States;  the  officers  upon  their  commissions,  the  men  upon  their  enlistments. 
By  every  princijde  of  law  and  morality  you  are  exonerated  from  service  in  the  ranks  of 
our  enemien.  You  never  engaged  in  the  service  of  one  portion  of  the  old  Union  to  tight 
against  another  portion,  wlio.  so  far  from  being  your  enemies,  have  ever  been  your  best 
friends.  In  the  sight  of  God  and  man,  you  are  justified  in  renouncing  a  service  iniquitous 
in  itself  and  in  whicli  you  never  engaged." 

General  Sibley  or  possibly  ex-Secretary  Jackson,  who  was  his  adjutant-general,  most 
likely  had  read  the  ])roclamation  of  the  Union  general,  S.  W.  Kearny,  fourteen  years  be- 
fore, made  to  tiie  ^leople  of  Xew  ^Mexico;  in  some  respects  the  foregoing  is  the  same  sort 
of  an  appeal,  particularly  as  to  taxes,  religious  liberty,  etc. 

10  War  of  the  lifhclUon,  ser.  i,  vol.  iv,  ]ip.  09-70.  By  Seiitember  the  volunteer  forces  had 
been  increased  by  two  companies  only.  The  volunteer  forces  required  of  the  Territory,  as 
stated  to  Governor  Connelley  by  Colonel  Canby,  were  two  regiments  of  infantry,  2092 
officers  and  men,  and  two  regiments  of  cavalry,  11132  officers  and  men.  "The  term  of  ser- 
vice both  of  infantry  and  cavalry  is  three  years,  but  upon  the  representation  that  cavalry 
could  not  be  obtained  for  that  term  of  service,  I  have  authorized  the  mounted  companies 
to  be  mustered  in  for  tlio  jieriod  of  six  months.  Of  this  force  the  regimental  organization 
of  the  First  [Colonel  St.  Vrain-s]  regiment  of  infantry  is  completed,  but  the  companies 
are  not  yet  full.  It  will  recjuire  at  least  two  hundred  men  to  bring  this  regiment  up  to  its 
maximum  organization.  In  the  Secimd  [Colonel  Pino's]  regiment  only  eight  companies 
have  been  mustered  in  ami  it  will  require  at  least  four  hundred  men  to  complete  the  or- 
ganization of  this  regiment.  The  organization  of  the  Cavalry  regiments  has  just  com- 
menced and  oidy  one  ciinipany  has  Wen  mustered  in.  Four  other  companies  are  reported 
to  be  nearly  ready,  hut  it  will  require  at  least  one  thousand  men  to  complete  the  two  regi- 
ments, or  twelve  lunidred  men  if  tliey  are  raised  to  the  maximum." 

It  will  be  noted  that  tluTe  wcr.-  thrrc  i-la-^^es  of  troops  under  Canby  —  regulars,  volun- 
teers, and  militia.  Canby '^^  ..j.inii.n  nf  the  volunteers  and  the  militia  is  reflected  in  his 
reports  to  Washini:t<pn  and  lu  the  .■.jniinaiidiT  of  the  jiost  at  I'nion,  Colonel  Paul,  in  which 
lie  says:  "WlietluT  tlii-  n-]  i>rt  |  it  ua-<  stated  that  the  pay  for  the  troops  would  not  be 
had  before  spring)  be  true  or  imt.  the  (.tl'ert  of  this  circulation  through  the  country  at  this 
time  will  be  exr,.,..lingly  inif..rtuiia:e,  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  ;1pprehende<l  that  the  volun- 
teer forres  already  org.-mi/.Ml  nill  nirlt  aw.-iy  by  desertion  and  the  peo|)le  of  New  ;Nrexico 
will  be  rendered  more  a  pat  lict  h-  than  they  are  ik.w,  even  if  the  ilisatVected  of  both  classes 
are  not  stimul.-it.'d  into  a.  ti\,'  (,i.i.,,-iti.>n  fn  the  (;n\ ,.|-nment.  The  Arexicaii  people  have  no 
all'e.-tidn  tnr  tlif  ln>!itutions  ,,f  th,-  rnii.'(l  State-:  tliey  have  a  strong,  but  hitherto  re- 
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r.'sult  of  such  an  invasion,  if  opposed  only  by  New  Mexico  volun- 
(.H'l-s,  lias  already  been  conimnnicated  thimigli  Captain  ^^  am- 

w  right."  . 

In  the  opinion  of  General  Canby  the  native  people,  with  tew  ex- 
ceptions, were  loval,  but  apathetic  in  disposition,  and  would  adopt 
any  measures  which  were  necessary  for  the  defense  of  the  Territory 
with  great  tardiness,  looking-  with  greater  concern  to  their  private 
and  often  pettv  interests,  and  delapng  or  defeating  the  objects  ot 
the  government  bv  their  personal  or  political  quarrels.''  In  Canby's 
indgment  it  was  verv  questionable  whether  a  sufficient  force  for  the 
defense  of  the  Territory  could  be  raised  within  its  limits  and  he 
placed  no  reliance  upon  any  volunteer  force  which  could  be  raised  un- 
less stronglv  supported  by  regular  troops.  The  most  to  be  hoped 
for  from  the  native  soldierv  was  the  occupation  of  two  or  three  im- 
portant points  which  could  be  fortified  and  held  by  this  class  of  raw 
troops  until  the  policy  of  the  government  with  regard  to  New  Mex- 
ico had  been  settled  and  expressed.  In  this  opinion  General  Canby 
was  supported  by  expressions  from  prominent  New  Mexicans  and 
armv  officers  of  long  residence  in  the  country. 

A"^careful  perusal  of  all  of  the  reports  and  acts  of  General  Canby 

strained,  hatred  for  the  Americans  as  a  race,  and  there  are  not  wanting  persons  who,  from 
the  commencemeut  of  their  troubles,  have  secretly  endeavoured  to  keep  alive  all  the  elements 
of  discontent  and  fan  them  into  flames.  The  long-deferred  payment  of  the  volunteers  has 
given  so  much  plausibility  and  coloring  to  the  representations  as  to  have  produced  a  m.arked 
and  pernicious  influence  upon  these  ignorant  and  impulsive  people." 

In  a  letter  to  Colonel  Paul.  Canbv  savs:  "Besides  this,  the  prejudice  of  the  Mexican 
population  towards  the  Americans  is  so  great  that  if  the  field  ofKcers  are  taken  altogether 
from  the  latter  class,  it  is  to  be  apprehended  that  it  will  delay,  if  it  does  not  defeat,  the 
organization  of  these  regiments.  This  is  not,  perhaps,  a  good  military  reason,  hut  it  is  a 
necessity  from  the  character  of  the  people  we  have  to  deal  with."  Paul  wanted  a  com- 
mission as  colonel  of  one  of  the  volunteer  regiments. 

Owing  to  the  failure  to  pay  the  volunteer  forces,  as  indicated  by  General  Canby,  there 
wa-s  a  revolt  in  one  of  the  volunteer  companies  at  Fort  Union  and  in  two  companies  of  the 
Socond  regiment  at  Camp  Connelly.  These  were  promptly  suppressed  although  about  thirty 
men  from  the  Second  regiment  made  their  escape  from  the  camp  and  fled  to  the  mountains. 

General  Canbv  was  not  favorably  disposed  toward  the  native  volunteers.  He  was  of 
opinion  that  thev  would  not  stand  fire  but  in  this  he  was  afterwards  shown  to  liave  been 
mistaken.  The  experience  at  Valverde  shows  that  both  regulars  and  some  of  the  volun- 
teers—or militia— fled  after  a  short  skirmish  with  the  invading  Texans. 

11  Letter  of  Captain  Shoemaker.  Colonel  St.  Train,  and  Colonel  Kit  Carson  to  General 
Canby,  August  15.  ISGl:  "A  residence  of  twelve  years  among  these  people  enables  me  to 
know,  and '"it  is  the  opinion  of  every  well  informed,  candid  person,  resident  among  them 
that  without  the  support  and  protei'tion  of  the  regular  army  of  the  United  States,  they  are 
entirely  unable  to  protect  the  public  property  in  the  Territory  or  the  lives  of  such  officers 
civil  and  military  as  may  be  left  among  them  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  regular  forces 
now  under  your  "command,  no  matter  how  many  there  may  be  or  how  well  armed  the  New 
Mexican  volunteers  are. 

"In  view  of  the  present  invasion  by  the  Texan  troops  on  the  south,  the  threatened  in- 
vasion on  the  East  from  Arkansas  and  Ujiper  Texas,  and  almost  certain  capture  of  all  the 
posts  and  public  property  in  the  Territory  if  Jeft  unguarded  by  the  regular  troops  under 
your  command,  induces  me  to  make  tins  representation  with  the  hope  that  you  will  at  least 
il.'lay  the  movement  now  contenudated  until  after  tlie  present  state  of  affairs  in  New  Mexico 
is  made  known  to  the  authorities  in  Washington,  and  they  shall  have  been  heard  from  on  the 
sulijtH't.    Signed,  W.  1^.  Shoemaker,  C.  St.  Train,  Kit.  Carson." 
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made  and  i)erfoniied  by  liiin  during-  the  first  eig-lit  or  nine  months 
prior  to  the  invasion  by  SibU'y  and  during  the  raids  and  movements 
of  tlie  Texas  troops  unih'r  Colonel  Baylor,  demonstrates  that  the 
Union  connnander  was  fully  alive  to  the  danger  and  importance  of 
the  situation.  lie  enlarged  and  strengthened  the  defensive  works  at 
Fort  CraigV"  situate  on  a  bend  of  the  Rio  Grande  l)elow  the  present 
town  of  San  ^^larcial  in  Socorro  County;  its  garrison  was  reenforced 
with  regular  and  volunteer  troops.  lie  made  some  efl"ort  to  protect 
the  goverinuent  stores  at  Alburquertpie  and  also  at  Santa  Fe  —  Fort 
Marcy.  He  provided  for  the  use  of  volunteer  troops  on  the  Santa 
Fe  Trail  as  far  east  as  the  crossing  of  the  Arkansas.  Fort  Union 
was  selected  as  the  most  effective  point  for  resisting  attacks  liable  to 
come,  as  he  had  been  advised  from  Arkansas  and  ui)per  Texas  by  way 
of  the  Canadian  and  Pecos  river  valleys  and  routes.  The  post  at 
Union  was  strengtliened  by  the  construction  of  extensive  earthwork 
fortifications  and  to  this  point  almost  all  of  the  stores  and  munitions 
of  war  were  removed.  Even  as  late  as  December,  1861,  General 
Canby  was  uncertain  as  to  the  plans  of  invasion  by  the  Confederates, 
fully  recognizing  the  strategic  value  of  the  old  Santa  Fe  Trail  route 
by  way  of  the  Pecos,  A])ache  Pass,  and  then  to  Santa  Fe,  the  capital. 
It  was  Canby's  intention,  if  the  invasion  should  come  by  way  of  the 
Pecos,"  leaving  Fort  Craig  strongly  garrisoned,  to  move  with  the 
main  body  of  his  trooi)s  to  Abo  Pass,  concentrating  all  the  forces  in 
the  north  at  the  same  time." 

Apprehensive  of  results  if  compelled  to  rely  wholly  upon  the  reg- 
ular forces  in  his  connnand  aided  by  the  native  volunteers  and  the 
militia,  General  Canby  wrote  to  the  governor  of  the  Territory  of 

12  Fort  Vnion  liad  been  constriif'ted  by  General  E.  V.  Sumner  when  be  was  in  command 
of  tlie  Dopartmcnt  ten  years  before. 

On  Dec-ember  2S,  ISOl,  Canby,  who  was  then  at  Fort  Craig:,  reported  to  Washington  that 
he  had  lieen  advised  by  Cohmel  Rolierts,  in  command  of  the  southern  district,  to  the  effect 
that  tlio  Texas  forces  in  the  !^[esilla  had  been  reenforced  by  1.100  men  and  that  2,000  were 
moving  up  tlie  recos  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  the  central  and  northern  parts  of  New 
^Mexico.  Caiiliy  \\as  inclined  to  the  belief  that  the  report  as  to  the  northern  invasion  was 
being  circuhiteil  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  a  division  of  tlie  Union  troops  under  his 
command.  C'anliy,  however,  took  the  information  as  being  wortliy  of  consideration  and 
directed  the  rei-nf on-cment  of  Fort  Union  and  Santa  Fe  and  the  sending  of  a  large  force  to 
Albur(|iier(|ue. 

33  li  ar  of  thr  Eilirlhoi).  ser.  i,  vol.  iv,  pp.  82-8.3.  On  .January  3,-  18(12,  Canby  was  con- 
templating moving  witli  a  j'ortion  of  his  force  at  Fort  Craig  for  the  p\irpose  of  meeting  an 
invasion  by  way  (if  the  I'ecds  for  lie  says,  in  a  letter  to  ^^la.ior  Donaldson  at  Santa  Fe: 
''I  have  conchisive  inforTuation  that  tliis  movement  was  intended  when  the  Confederate 
troojis  left  San  Antiinio,  and  that  a  co-operating  movement  up  the  Canadian  was  projected, 
but  thert'  is  now  rraMui  to  belime  that  the  Texans  failed  to  raise  so  large  a  force  as  was  ex- 
jiected  anil  that  the  expi'dition  may  be  suspended  for  a  time.  In  this  case  I  will  establish 
a  reser\('  camp  at  or  near  l.os  Lunas  or  I'eralta,  with  sutiicient  force  to  act  upon  either  of 
the  lines  by  which  .an  in\asi()n  may  be  attemjiteil.  " 

I*  /(■(//•  (;/■  thf  l:<  hrllii,!!.  cited,  p.  S4.  Writing  to  the  adjutant-general  of  the  army  from 
Beleii,  X.  M.,  where  Canby  was  on  .lauiiary  11,  ISfil,  he  says:  "The  valley  of  the  Eio 
(iranile  can  lie  reached  trnni  the  I'ecos  by  the  Abi'i,  Manzano  and  Calisteo  ]iasses.  This 
point  I  Ki'lcn]  is  almve  the  AIm'i  jiass  and  is  ciMitrally  and'  conveniently  located  for  tiie  cou- 
centratiim  ot  trimps  to  inci-t  an  eiiemy  apprnaching  from  the  Pecos  by  cither  of  tlie  above 
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Colorado,  Colonel  Wil- 
liam Gilpin,"  in  July, 
1861,  making-  a  requisi- 
tion for  volunteers,  thus 
initiating  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  regiment 
which  was  destined  ear- 
ly in  the  following  year 
to  completely  destroy 
the  plans  of  tlie  Confed- 
erates so  carefully  made 
for  the  acquisition  and 
control  of  all  of  the 
country  from  the  Great 
Plains  to  the  Pacific. 

In  response  to  Gener- 
al Canby's  first  call  up- 
on the  governor  of  Col- 
orado for  assistance  two 
companies  of  volunteers 
were  organized.  These 
were  known  at  that  time 
as  ' '  Captain  Jim  Ford 's 
and  "Captain  Dodd's 
Independent  Company. ' ' 
The  last  named  left 
Canon  City  December  7,  1861,  marched  to  Fort  Garland  in  the  San 
Luis  Valley,  where  it  was  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  United 
States  with  Podd  as  captain. 

Captain  Ford's  Company  was  mustered  into  the  service  at  Fort 

routes,  or  if  the  main  demonstration  should  be  made  against  Ft.  Craig,  v:ith  the  entire  force 
in  that  direction.  All  the  different  approaches  to  the  country  are  closely  \Yatched  by  scouts 
and  spies,  and  I  have  no  apprehension  of  the  approach  of  tlie  enemy  without  receiving  sev- 
eral days'  notice.  The  available  force  in  this  part  of  the  department,  about  l,uOO  men,  can 
bo  concentrated  at  this  place  in  twenty-four  hours.  I  have  left  at  Ft.  Craig  nineteen  com- 
panies—  1.400  men  —  of  which  six  are  regulars,  ten  volunteers  of  several  months'  instruc- 
tion and  discipline,  one  of  spies  and  guides,  and  two  militia.  In  addition  to  these  Col. 
];i)berts  has  subject  to  his  call  six  companies  of  volunteers  that  can  join  him  in  twenty-four 
hours.  The  most  reliable  accounts  from  the  Mesilla  give  2,100  men  as  the  force  of  the 
enemy  in  that  quarter.  Our  scouts  on  the  Pecos  report  no  force  on  that  river  within  200 
miles  of  this  place.  Two  regiments  that  left  San  Antonio,  Texas,  on  the  9th  and  16th  of 
November  for  Xew  Mexico  not  accounted  for  among  the  troops  that  have  reached  the 
Mesilla.  This  fact  more  than  any  other,  gives  probability  to  the  reported  invasion  by  the 
I'ecos. " 

1"  Replying  to  Canby's  call  for  aid,  Governor  Gilpin  reported:  "In  compli^ance  with 
your  requisition  of  .Tulv  G,  two  volunteer  companies  of  infantry  —  Company  A.  Capt.  .1.  P. 
Slough,  101,  Company  H.  Capt.  Samuel  F.  Tappan,  101  —  are  organized  and  ordered  to  re- 
port for  muster  into  the  United  States  senice  at  Fort  Garland.  In  the  event  of  any  future 
'■all  upon  this  Territory  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary  tliat  an  authorized  mustering  otiicer 
be  [.resent  here  at  Denver  and  that  arms  and  ammunition  be  snp]ilied  here  for  their  com- 
1'1't,.  eiiuiiinient.    Without  siierifvint:  reasons,  tiiese  arriuigonients  are  an  absolute  neces- 
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tLiiIand  oil  tlio  24tli  of  December  with  tlie  same  officers  previously 
,  Miiiiiii>sioiied  by  Governor  Gilpin.'" 

Ij.idd's  Company  marclied  to  Santa  Fe  and  al'tcr  a  few  days  at  the 
.•npital,  started  south,  joining-  Canby's  forces  at  Fort  Craig-  and 
ih.-reafter  participating-  in  the  battU'  of  X'alvenU'  on  February  21, 

TIk'  great  undertaking,'"  accomplished  l)y  Governor  Gilpin,  hovr- 
i-v«'r.  was  tiie  organization  of  the  regiment  known  as  the  First  Regi- 

!\.  The  oloction  just  cDucliicle'l  t-xliitiits  an  overw  lielniing  iiopular  tuajority  in  favor  of 
a.liniiiistraiion.  It  also  reveals  a  strong,  nialit;nant  element  essential  to  be  controlled, 
i  i.o  ilcj  endence  exclusively  of  tliis  industrial  jiopulation  uron  suiiplies  imported  from  the 
Stati'S  over  a  line  of  comnuinjcation  of  SOO  miles,  liable  to  be  cut  off  by  Indians  as  well  as 
..tlicr  hostile  attacks,  makes  a  complete  home  organization  peremptory  for  self  defense. 
l!:n<'  tile  kindness  to  send  me  for  use  uitliin  your  military  department  5,000  arms,  equip- 
iii.'riis,  and  ammunition  for  infantry,  and  ordnance  and  equipment  and  guns  for  two  bat- 
teries of  artillery.  I  make  tliis  rc'iuisition  perfectly  understanding  the  existing  condition 
m!"  .-iH'airs  lioth  here  and  in  all  the  surrounding  relations,  as  dictated  by  existing  necessities, 
cannot  under  any  circumstances  grow  less.'' 

On  S^eptember  8,  1861,  writing  from  Santa  Fe,  General  Canby  says  to  Governor  Gilpin: 
■'I  have  just  been  advised  by  a  telegraphic  despatch  that  two  additional  regiments  of  vol- 
unteers have  been  ordered  for  this  Territory.  In  my  judgment,  they  cannot  be  raised  here, 
uisil  it  may  be  necessary  to  ask  your  excellency  to  organize  four  or  six  companies  in  Colo- 
rado Territory.  The  specific  orders  will  be  received  by  the  next  mail,  and  I  will  lose  no 
tune  in  communicating  with  you  after  they  have  been  received.  If  the  necessity  should 
:iriM>,  your  suggestions  will  be  met  by  sending  a  mustering  oificer  and  the  necessary  arms  to 
the  jilace  of  rendezvous.  In  order  to  lose  as  little  time  as  possible,  it  is  suggested  that  the 
rendezvous  may  be  established  at  some  intermediate  point.  There  are  at  present  no  more 
:irnis  in  the  department  tlian  are  necessary  to  arm  the  troops  that  have  been  called  for 
within  the  department." 

I'i  Governor  Gilpin  also  had  been  requested  by  General  Canby  to  garrison  Fort  Wise 
(afterward  named  Fort  Lyon  in  honor  of  the  hero  of  Wilson  Creek)  with  volunteers;  this 
the  governor  had  been  unable  to  do.  as  he  reported  to  Canby,  because  ' '  the  strong  and 
malignant  element  within  this  Territory,  added  to  the  destitution  of  arms  and  ammunition 
i.f  any  kind  up  to  this  time,  has  rendered  absolutely  necessary  the  delay  to  furnish  a  gar- 
rison for  Ft.  Wise.  The  population  of  the  Arkansas  River  is  not  numerous  enough  to  fur- 
nish one  company,  and  to  send  them  from  the  mining  region  has  been  impossible,  for  want 
Iff  arms,  ammunition,  food,  clothing,  transportation  or  money  to  procure  any  of  these  es- 
svntials.  I  am  incessantly  occupied  to  comply  with  your  requisitions  at  the  earliest  moment. 
The  malignant  secession  element  of  this  Territory  has  nnnibereii  7,.500.  It  has  been  ably 
and  secretly  organized  from  November  last,  and  requires  extreme  and  extraordinary  meas- 
ures to  meet  and  control  its  onslaught.  The  core  of  its  strength  has  at  present  withdrawn 
t")  gather  strength  from  Texas,  Utah.  Arkansas  and  from  the  country  from  the  confederated 
'lierokee,  Creek  and  otiier  Indians.  They  contemplate  a  return  with  overwhelming  strength 
■  i:;d  prei-i[iitate  the  neighboring  Indians  \ipon  us.  To  prepaie  for  what  may  lie  aecom- 
'i-hed  by  them  is  ray  duty.  This  country,  everywhere  ojten  to  the  East,  can  only  be  de- 
s  id.'d  l,y  a  sutlicient  force  to  meet  the  enemy  in  the  fiel:l.  It  also  enters  into  their  plans 
t'i  capture  Forts  Wise  and  Garland;  to  surround  New  Mexii-o,  and  invade  it  from  the  north. 
Ti.e  Indian  jioiitilations  west  of  Arkansas  liave  united  with  the  i-ebel  war  to  the  amount  of 
•'i.""o,  capable  of  furnishing  an  ellicient  army  for  operations  upon  these  Territories, 
:  iniiliar  with  this  country,  and  allieil  to  the  Georgians,  who  sympathize  with  secession,  and 
('•nil  a  large  |u'0]iortion  of  our  mining  po])ulation. 

'■^'|lu  will  learn  that  a  guerrilla  jiarty  has  been  captured  by  Captain  Otis  near  Fort  Wise; 
eaptain  of  this  liand.  M<-Kee.  has  been  in  jail  for  several  weeks  in  this  city. 

well  assured  that  I  will  neglect  no  resource  within  my  reach  or  attainable  by  energy 
<"  pnividc  for  the  safety  of  this  Territory,  and  produce  a  force  caiiable  of  co-operating 
"•rd'ally  in  the  o|iorations  in  New  Mexico,  \v\th  which  I  am  familiar." 

^' <'nl,,i<i,l,,  ]'()iiiiitrrrs  in  1hr  Civil  ll'dc,  p.  44.    Cajitain  Ford's  [ndepcmlent  Coni[>any, 
Tnl  at  F(U-t  Garland,  marched  to  Santa   Fe  on  l-cbruary  4,   \s^Vl.  arriving  a  mouth 
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ment  of  Colorado  Volunteer  Infantry/'  destined  to  play  so  important 
a  part  in  the  destruction  of  the  ambitious  plans  and  schemes  incident 
to  the  invasion  of  New  Mexico  by  the  forces  under  General  Sibley  in 
1862. 

later,  being  coiniielled  to  break  a  roadway  through  deep  snows  the  greater  part  of  the  dis- 
tance. The  day  after  the  arrival  of  the  company  at  Santa  Fe  they  left  over  the  old  Santa 
Fe  Trail  for  Fort  Union  to  strengthen  the  garrison  at  that  post,  making  the  march  in  six 
da  vs. 

"is  To/xn/Jo  ]\>Junt,  <rs  in  1hc  Civil  War,  j.p.  47-49.  Dr.  Whitford  has  given  to  us  the 
names  and  rank  of  the  original  company  officers,  together  witli  the  changes  made  among 
them  when  the  regimental  officers  were  appointed,  as  well  as  other  changes  up  to  the  time 
when  the  organization  marched  forth  u[>ou  its  victorious  New  ;Mexico  campaign. 

Early  in  t!ie  fall,  owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  routes  to  be  pursued  by  the  Confed- 
erates in  their  proposed  invasion  and  owing  to  the  reports  coming  to  the  military  author- 
ities and  to  Governor  (iilpin  of  a  large  expedition  coming  from  Arkansas,  Fort  Wise  was 
garrisoned  by  three  <-ompanies  of  this  famous  regiment,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Tappaii,  the  other  companies  remaining  in  quarters  at  Camp  Weld  under  the  com- 
mand of  Major  .lohn  "NT.  Chivington. 
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Tlio  Confederate  forces  nnder  Colonel  Baylor  had  been  very  active 
ill  the  southern  i)art  of  New  :\[exico  all  during  the  summer  and  fall 
,,f  ISCI.  Arriving-  at  Fort  Bliss  late  in  December  he  assumed  com- 
Mumd,  the  major  portion  of  his  brigade  lieing  at  that  time  about 
thirty  miles  north  in  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande  near  Mesilla. 
l-'roiii  misunderstandings,  accidents,  deficiency  of  aims  and  other 
•Miuipment,  instead  of  reaching  the  contemplated  field  of  operations 
t-arly  in  September,  as  he  had  hoped  for.  General  Sibley  did  not  be- 
gin thc^  invasion  until  late  in  January,  having,  as  he  says  in  his  report 
to  the  adjutant-general  of  the  Confederate  army,  only  two  regiments 
and  a  half,  all  of  whom  were  poorly  armed,  thinly  clad,  and  almost 
tlestitute  of  blankets.  His  ranks  were  daily  becoming  thinned  by 
those  two  terrible  scourges  to  an  anny  —  smallpox  and  pneumonia. 
Xot  a  dollar  of  quartermaster's  funds  was  on  hand  or  ever  had  been 
to  supply  the  daily  and  pressing  necessities  of  the  service,  and  the 
small  means  of  this  sparse  section  had  long  been  consumed  by  the 
force  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Baylor.  Negotiations  "  were 
opened  with  Don  Luis  Terrazas,  governor  of  Chihuahua,  and  with 
Governor  Pesquiera  of  the  State  of  Sonora,  the  results  of  which  were 
(luite  satisfactory  with  the  former  and  entirely  disappointing  with 
t!ie  latter.  Sibley's  emissary,  among  other  matters  congratulated 
him  on  having  been  instrumental  in  obtaining  the  first  official  recogni- 
tion by  a  foreign  goverimient  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America. 
Colon'el  Reily  appeared  before  Governor  Terrazas,  having  been  an- 
nounced as  "colonel  of  the  Confederate  States  Aruiiy"  and  was 
dressed  as  such,  being  in  the  uniform  of  a  cavalry  officer,  C.  S.  A., 
and  wearing  his  sword.-" 

i»  War  of  the  Eebellian,  ser.  i,  vol.  iv,  pp.  172-17-i:  General  Sibley  sent  Colonel  James 
Reily,  C.  S.  A.,  to  Chilmaluia  to  confer  with  Don  Luis  Terrazas,  at  that  time  governor  of  the 
State  of  Chihuahua,  on  various  matters  including  the  pureliase  of  supplies,  etc.,  from  :N[exico. 
He  was  verj-  favorably  received  by  Terrazas  as  appears  from  Reily 's  report  and  Terrazas 's 
letter  to  General  Sibley.  Reilly  says:  "As  to  the  right  to  purchase  supplies  in  Chihuahua, 
enibru.  ed  in  the  third  point,  the  governor  assured  me  no  steps  would  be  taken  to  prevent  it, 
and,  although  the  presence  of  your  command  would  increase  the  price  which  the  people  of 
Oiihuahua  would  have  to  pay.  yet  that,  independent  of  this,  we  should  not  be  excluded.  .  . 
The  governor  appeared  anxious  to  have  the  best  relations  established  and  continued  between 
his  State  and  the  Confederate  States,  and  I  took  leave  of  him,  satisfied  in  my  own  mind 
that  he  would  not  break  or  cause  to  be  broken  the  relations  that  now  exist.  .  .  The  cus- 
toni  hoHse  dues  I  was  by  you  instructed  to  have  remitted  ^\ere  ordered  by  the  governor  to 
bo  remitted.  He  stated' tliat  at  all  times  ...  he  would  be  pleased  to  afford  protection 
to  the  persons  and  })roiierty  of  tlie  citizens  of  the  Southern  Confederacy." 

fVar  of  the  HthclUon,  ser.  i,  vol.  iv,  pp.  170-171:  Colonel  Reily  says:  "I  have  the 
[ilea.sure  to  inform  you  that  my  reception  by  the  governor  ami  ofiicials  of  state  was  of  the 
imist  kiiid  and  agreeable  nature,  and  not  only  by  the  state  officials,  both  civil  and  military, 
but  liy  many  leading  citizens.  The  best  feeling  exists  in  Chihuahua.  My  sudden  departure 
prevented  me,  as  your  envoy,  from  receiving  a  ])ublic  testimonial  of  the  kind  feelings  of  the 
<'liihuahuans  which  they  were  about  to  tender  me.  Permit  me  to  congratulate  you,  general, 
in  liaving  obtained  the  first  otiicial  recognition  of  the  Government  of  the  Confederate  States 
by  any  foreign  power. 

"Under  your  instructions  I  went  to  Chihuahua  as  an  ofiicer  of  the  Army  of  the  Confed- • 
•■r;ite  States  of  America,  as  such  and  wearing  the  uniform  of  a  colonel  of  cavalry  of  that 
:inny  1  presented  myself  to  the  governor  of  Chihuahua,  as  sucii  T  was  accredited  by  you,  as 
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In  liis  (lealiiius  with  Don  Immeio  Pes(iuiera,-^  .^-ovornor  of  the 
State  of  Sonora.  Colonel  Kciiy  wa.s  not  so  fortnnate.  He  and  Colonel 
Baylor,  tlicn  military  and  civil  governor  of  the  Territory  of  Arizona 
—  Confed<'rate  —  were  ])lanniny:  to  obtain  a  foothold  in  the  State  of 
Sonora  Init  these  schemes  also  came  to  naiig'ht  owing-  to  tlie  advance 
of  the  California  cohunn  nnder  (Jeneral  James  H.  Carleton  throngh 
southern  Arizona  siniultaneonsly  with  the  operations  of  the  Union 
forces  in  Xew  Mexico  under  (ieneral  l'anl)y. 

With  these  conditions  confronting  and  surrounding  him,  having 
established  a  general  hospital  at  Doha  Ana,  seven  miles  above  Me- 
silla,  Sibley  determined  upon  a  forward  movement.  Accordingly, 
during"  the  tirst  week  in  February,  1S6"J,  the  advance  was  put  in 
march  for  old  Fort  Thorn;  thence  on  tlie  7th  of  February  the  move- 
ment was  continued  to  a  ijoint  seven  miles  l)elow  Fort  Craig',  "where 
the  Santa  Fe  papers  1)oasted  we  were  to  l)e  met  and  overwhelmed  by 
Canby's  entire  army." 

On  February  Kith  a  reconnoissance  in  force  was  pushed  to  within 
a  mile  of  the  fort  and  battle  offered  on  the  open  plain.  The  chal- 
lenge was  disregarded,  and  only  noticed  hy  the  sending'  out  of  a  few 

such  I  signed  my  uaiue,  as  sueh  was  recognized,  received,  entertained,  addressed,  and  reered- 
ited  to  you  by  tlie  governor.  I  made  it  a  point  never  to  pay  a  visit  of  etiquette  or  cere- 
mony but  as  an  officer  of  the  A.  C.  S.  A.  and  ordered  there  by  you  as  general  in  the  Army 
of  Confederate  States  of  America.'' 

Eeily  was  colonel  of  the  First  Regiment  of  Sibley 's  Brigade.  Colonel  Reily  must  iiave 
made  a  great  impression  among  the  Chihuahuenos  for  Don  Luis  in  his  letter  to  General 
Sibley  states  that  "Colonel  Eeily  is  certainly  a  prudent  man  and  a  most  accomplished 
gentleman,  ichose  mnnner  (uid  aiipearance  alone  would  secure  for  him  a  most  distinguished 
position.  He  has  discharged  -with  fidelity  and  intelligence  the  mission  that  you  confided  to 
him  for  my  Goverinnent,  making  such  explanations  as  were  necessary  on  various  matters 
which  he  was  authorized  to  arrange,  and  of  which  I  spoke  to  you  in  my  note  of  that  date. ' ' 

Luis  Terrazas,  then  governor  of  Cliihuahua,  is  tlie  same  jiersonage  who  has  played  such  an 
important  part  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Mexican  Re]iul)lic  and  the  State  of  Cliihuahua 
during  the  past  half  century  and  who,  since  the  exile  of  the  late  General  Porfirio  Diaz,  has 
also  been  driven  from  his  native  land  and  is  now  living  in  El  I'aso,  Texas. 

21  War  of  the  Bchcllion,  ser.  i.  vol.  iv,  p.  668.  Bcpori  of  General  Wright  to  the  ad.iutant- 
general  of  the  army,  April  .30,  1S(32.  Letter  to  Posquiera  from  General  Wright,  Alay  3, 
1862:  "Sir:  By  the  last  steamer  from  the  Gulf  of  California,  I  received  a  eopj-  of  a 
communication  addressed  to  Your  Excellency,  under  date  of  December  10,  1S61,  by  H.  H. 
Sible}',  the  rebel  chief  in  command  of  a  body  of  insurgents  in  Xew  Mexico;  and  although 
I  did  not  receive  a  copy  of  your  P^xcellency 's  rejtly,  yet  I  was  much  gratified  liy  the  as- 
surances of  my  correspondent  that  Your  Excellency  had  declined  entering  into  any  arrange- 
ments proposeil  by  tiie  rel)el  i-ominander.  Considering  the  friendly  relations  subsisting  be- 
tween tiie  Government  of  the  I'liited  States  and  that  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  as  well  as 
between  the  citizens  of  tiie  contiguous  States  of  Sonora  and  California,  any  other  decision 
than  that  which  Your  Excellency  has  made  would  have  been  deeply  regretted. 

"I  neeil  not  ]ioint  out  to  Your  Excellency  the  utter  ruin  and  devastation  whirh  would 
inevitably  befall  the  beautiful  State  of  Sonora  slioiild  the  rebel  forces  obtain  a  foothold 
within  its  limits,  as  in  that  event  it  would  be  indis|ieiisably  necessary  that  the  frontier 
should  be  ])assed  by  tiie  United  ."^tates  forc(>s  and  oiir  eneinies  jiursue<l  possibly  to  the  City 
of  Guaymas. 

"I  beg  Your  Excellem-y  to  rest  assured  that  under  no  circunistances  will  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  iierniit  tiie  reliel  horde  to  tal;e  refuge  in  Sonora.  I  have  an 
army  of  10,l)(iii  iikmi  ready  to  pass  tlie  frontier  ninl  ]irotect  your  government  and  people.'' 

At  tliis  finio  tiie  (■uiiiinaiidiiig  general  of  the  T)eiiaitnieiit  of  the  Pacific,  General  Wright, 
seems  to  have  liad  the  situation  wrll  in  hand  insofar  iis  the  a<'ti\ifies  of  the  secessionists  iu 
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woll-nioiinted  men  to  wateli  the  movements  of  the  Confederates.  The 
Union  forces  were  kept  well  concealed  in  the  bosc^ue  above  the  fort, 
and  witliin  its  walls. 

xVccording  to  General  Can1)y  the  Confederate  and  Union  forces  en- 
icag:ed  in  these  operations  and  participating  in  the  Battle  of  ^''alvercle 
on  the  21st  of  February  were: 

Confederate:  Riley's  and  Green's  regiments,  five  companies  of 
Steele's  and  five  of  Baylor's  regiments,  Teel's  and  Riley's  batteries, 
and  three  independent  com|)anies,  making  a  nominal  aggregate,  as 
indicated  by  captured  rolls  and  returns,  of  nearly  3,000  men,  but  re- 
duced, it  was  understood,  by  sickness  and  detachments  to  about  2,600. 
In  this  statement  he  practically  agrees  witli  General  Sibley  as  to  the 
numerical  force  in  the  A'alverde  engagement. 

The  Union  forces  consisted  of  live  companies  of  the  Fiftli,  three  of 
the  Seventh  and  three  of  the  Tenth  infantrv,  regulars,  two  companies 
of  the  First  and  tive  of  the  Third  Cavalry,  McRae's  liattery  (  G  of  the 
Second  and  I  of  the  Third  Cavalry)  and  a  company  of  Colorado 
A'ohmteers.  The  New  ^Siexican  troops  consisted  of  the  First  regi- 
ment (Carson's),  seven  companies  of  the  Second,  seven  of  the  Third, 
on*'  of  the  Fourth,  two  of  the  Fifth,  Graydon's  Spy  Company, 
and  about  1,000  hastily  collected  and  unorganized  militia,-"  mak- 

C';ilifornia  were  concerned.  In  a  report  to  General  Thomas,  adjutant-general  of  the  army, 
Washini^ton,  D.  C,  he  says:  "Ontwardly  everything  is  quiet  in  this  country,  Imt  I  know 
that  tliere  are  many  men  on  this  coast  wlio  are  traitors  at  lieart,  and  who  are  at  tliis  moment 
\witliing  un<lcr  the  defeats  of  the  rebels.  Tliey  are  harmless  now,  because  so  greatly  in  the 
minority;  but  such  men  require  close  sur\'eiliance.  In  the  southern  jiortion  of  this  State 
tlicre  are  more  sympathizers  with  rebels  than  anywhere  else.  .  .  It  has  been  my  aim  not 
to  create  any  unnecessary  alarm  in  the  public  mind  on  this  coast,  but  to  watch  closely  the 
I'rogress  of  events,  and  be  ready  to  crush  any  attempt  to  raise  the  standard  of  rebellioa  on 
the  Tacific." 

--  War  of  tlic  HchilUoii.  sor.  i,  vol.  ix,  4SS:  J?c7>orf  by  General  Canby:  "  Having  no  con- 
fi'Kiii'e  in  the  militia  and  but  little  in  tiie  Nidunteers,  L  had  deterniined  from  the  first  to 
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ing  on  the  morning  of  tlie  21st  of  February  an  aggregate  of  3,810.'^ 
The  recounoissance  -*  proved  the  futility  of  attempting  any  assault 
upon  the  fort  itself  and  the  only  hope  for  Confederate  success  was  to 
force  General  Canby  into  an  open-tield  engagement.  To  accomplish 
this  end  a  partial  retrograde  movement  to  cross  the  river  to  the  ieast 

bring  on  a  battle  if  possible  in  a  position  ^here  the  New  Mexico  troops  would  not  tje 
obliged  to  maneuver  in  the  presence  or  under  the  fire  of  the  enemy.  Several  days  were 
spent  in  the  endeavour  to  accomplish  this  object,  which  failed,  for  tiie  reason  that  several 
officers  of  the  Confederate  force  liad  lived  or  served  in  New  Mexico  and  tliorougbly  under- 
stood and  appreciated  the  charueter  of  its  people. 

"On  the  ioth  the  enemy  fell  back  from  his  advanced  position  and  crossed  to  the  east 
bank  of  the  river,  about  seven  miles  below  the  post,  with  the  evident  intention  of  reaching 
the  country  above  without  fighting  or  of  forcing  us  to  attack  him  upon  ground  of  his  own 
choice.  On  the  2flth  the  first  movement  for  turning  the  post  or  occupying  a  point  within 
range  which  commanded  it  was  commenced." 

23  War  of  the  SebclUon,  ibid.,  p.  488.  General  Canby  has  given  us  a  description  of  the 
topography  of  the  country  covered  by  the  operations  of  the  20th  and  21st  as  follows: 
"From  Paraje,  7  miles  below,  to  a  point  immediately  opposite  the  post,  the  valley  of  the 
Rio  Grande  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  a  basaltic  mesa  from  40  to  80  feet  in  height,  ac- 
cessible at  a  few  points  by  bridle-paths  and  at  only  one  point  by  a  road  practical  for  artil- 
lery. Immediately  oj^posite  the  post  a  point  of  the  pedregal  projects  into  tlie  valley,  and 
at  the  distance  of  1,000  yards  has  a  slight  command  over  the  post,  which  would  be  tenable 
only  by  preventing  the  establishment  of  batteries  on  that  point.  Two  and  a  half  miles 
above  the  post  the  :Mesa  del  Contadero,  about  3  miles  long  and  2  miles  wide,  rises  to  the 
height  of  300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  valley.  At  the  southern  and  northern  ends  of  this 
mesa  the  valley  of  the  river  is  accessible  and  at  both  points  was  favorable  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  camp  beyond  the  reach  of  our  artillery  and  covered  in  front  by  the  river  itself. 

"The  mal  pais,  or  pedregal,  is  traversed  by  ridges  of  drifting  sand,  broken  in  places  by 
protruding  beds  of  lava,  and  jiarallel  in  their  general  direction  to  the  valley  of  the  river. 
The  ravines  between  these  ridges  are  natural  covered  ways,  affording  the  enemy  great  ad- 
vantages, by  concealing  his  movements  and  securing  him  from  attack  by  the  impractical 
character  of  the  country  between  them  and  our  position. ' ' 

■i*  War  of  the  Kt  hi  Ui-on,  ser.  i,  vol.  ix,  pp.  4SS-489:  General  Canby.  in  reporting  this 
"demonstration,"  referred  to  by  Sibley,  says:  "On  the  20th  the  main  force  of  the  enemy 
moved  up  one  of  these  ravines  [see  note  23],  and  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  had 
reached  a  position  in  which  it  was  possible  to  attack  him,  although  the  ground  in  his  front 
was  exceedingly  difficult  for  the  operations  of  cavalry  or  artillery.  For  the  purpose  of 
attacking  him  while  on  the  march  the  main  body  of  our  force  had  already  been  throwTi 
across  the  river  and  advanced  into  the  neighborhood  of  the  ravine  up  which  he  was  moving. 
Preparations  for  the  attack  were  made,  and  skirmisliers  thrown  forward  for  the  purpose  of 
drawing  the  fire  of  his  batteries  and  develoj)ing  his  position.  This  was  accomplislied,  but 
one  of  the  volunteer  regiments  (Pino's)  was  thrown  into  such  utter  confusion  by  a  few 
harmless  cannon-shots  that  it  was  impossible  to  restore  them  to  any  kind  of  order.  This 
and  the  near  approach  of  night  rendered  it  inexpedient  to  continue  the  attack.  To  mask 
our  intentions  and  keep  the  enemy  in  his  position  as  long  as  possible  a  demonstration  upon 
his  right  tlank  was  made  by  Colonel  Roberts  with  all  the  cavalry  force,  under  cover  of  which 
the  troops  were  withdrawn,  the  infantry  posted  so  as  to  prevent  his  effecting  a  lodgment 
during  the  night  on  the  point  opposite  the  post,  and  the  artillery  and  cavalry  crossed  the 
river  to  tho  fort. ' ' 

General  Sibley,  reporting  as  to  the  "harmless  cannon-shots"  says:  "A  few  rounds 
from  our  well-directed  guns,  under  the  management  of  Ca]itain  Teel,  Lieutenants  Riley  and 
Woods,  checked  his  advance  and  drove  him  to  the  cover  of  his  sand-revetted  mud  walls." 

During  the  night  prior  to  tiie  battle,  the  Confederates  suffered  the  loss,  by  careless  herd- 
ing, of  100  mules  of  the  baggage  train  of  the  Fourth  Regiment;  on  this  account  a  number 
of  wagons  were  abandoned,  containing  the  entire  kits,  blankets,  books,  and  papers  of  the 
regiment.  According  to  the  Union  report  these  mules  stampeded  on  account  of  thirst  and 
were  captured  and  brought  into  the  fort. 

General  Sibley  reports  that  "considering  that  the  impending  battle  must  decide  the 
<lucstiou  at  issue,  thougli  still  very  weak,  I  took  the  saddle  at  early  dawn  to  diro-t  in  person 
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hank,  turn  the  fort  and  force  a  battle,  was  determined  upon  by  Col- 
onel Thomas  Green,  then  in  command  owing  to  Sibley's  temporary 
ilhiess.  To  accomplish  this  involved  the  hazardous  necessity  of 
crossing  a  treacherous  river  in  full  view  of  the  fort  and  second  the 
inaking^of  a  "dry  camp"  inunediately  opposite  and  distant  from  the 
fi.it  only  a  mile'and  a  half  and  the  following;  day  to  commence  the 
fonilict.'  This  was  accordingly  accomplished  by  the  Confederates 
without  serious  molestation  except  on  the  afternoon  of  the  20th,  a 
denionstratiou  by  the  Union  forces  was  made  with  the  purpose  ap- 
[>arently  of  an  assault  upon  the  Confederate  lines. 

At  eight  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  21st,  the  Confederate  forces 
were  seen  mo\'ing  in  the  direction  of  the  upper  ford  of  the  Eio 
lirande  and  Colonel  Eoberts  was  detached  with  the  regular  and  vol- 
unteer cavalry  to  occupy  and  hold  the  ford.  He  was  followed  im- 
mediately by  two  sections  of  McRae's  battery  and  Hall's  24-pound 
howitzers,  supported  by  Brotherton's  company  of  the  Fifth,  In- 
graham's  of  the  Seventh  and  two  (Mortimore's  and  Hub])eirs)  se- 
lected companies  of  volunteers.  Graydon's  Spy  Company  and  500 
mounted  militia,  under  Colonels  Pino  and  Stapleton,  had  already 
been  sent  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  river  to  watch  the  movements  of 
the  Confederates,  threaten  their  flanks  and  rear,  and  impede  their 
operations  as  much  as  possible. 

As  the  Confederate  movement  toward  the  upper  ford  became  more 
determined,  Selden's  batallion,  eight  companies  of  regular  infantry, 
and  one  of  Colorado  volunteers,  were  recalled  from  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river  and  sent  forward  to  reenforce  Colonel  Eoberts.  Carson's 
regiment  (eight  companies  of  New  Mexican  volunteers)  followed  im- 
mediately. Shortly  after  noon  the  plans  of  the  Confederate  leader 
were  fully  developed,  and  his  entire  force,  with  the  exception  of 
about  500  men,  was  moving  in  the  direction  of  the  upper  ford.  Leav- 
ing two  companies  of  volunteers,  a  regiment  of  militia  under  Colonel 
xVrinijo,  and  some  detachments  from  the  regular  troops  to  garrison 
the  post.  General  Canby  ordered  Pino's  regiment  from  its  position 
on  the  opposite  bank  and  moved  with  Company  G,  First  Cavalry,  and 
the  remaining  section  of  ]\[cEae's  battery,  to  the  upper  crossing. 
Peaching  the  lield  Canby  learned  that  the  Confederate  advance  had 
gained  the  crossing  of  the  river  and  was  endeavoring  to  effect  a  lodg- 

tlio  movement.  Green's  regiment,  with  a  battalion  of  the  7th,  under  Lieut.  Col.  Sutton, 
and  Cajitain  Teel's  battery,  were  ordered  to  make  a  strong  threatening  demonstration  on  the 
fort,  wliile  Seurry,  with  the  Fourth,  well  flanked  by  Pyron  "s  command  on  the  left,  should 
feci  his  way  cautiously  to  the  river. 

"On  reaching  the  river  bottom  at  Valverde  it  was  ascertained  that  the  enemy,  antici- 
pating our  movement,  had  thrown  a  large  force  of  infantry  and  cavalry  up  the  river  to  dis- 
pute the  water  with  us.  Pyron  immediately  engaged  him  with  his  small  force  of  230  men, 
and  gallantly  held  his  ground  against  overwhelming  odds  until  the  arrival  of  Scurry  with 
the  Fourth  Regiment  and  Lieutenant  Eiley's  battery  of  liglit  howitzers." 

At  one-thirty  General  Sibley  became  tlioroughly  exhausted  and  turned  the  command  over 
to  Colonel  Green. 
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ment  wliich  would  comniand  tho  ford.  ^lajor  Duncan,  Third  Cav- 
alry, in  eonnnand  of  the  immediate  advance,  promptly  crossed  the 
river,  dismounted  his  men,  and  in  a  sharp  and  spirited  skirmish 
drove  the  Confederates  from  the  position  they  had  seized,  enabling 
Colonel  Roberts  to  establish  his  batteries  in  positions  where  the 
enemy  could  be  driven  from  the  heavy  bosques  in  the  rear  of  the  ford. 

After  a  contest  of  two  hours  with  artillery  and  small-arms,  during- 
which  the  Confederates  fought  with  great  determination  and  made 
several  desperate  efforts  to  ol)tain  command  of  the  crossing,  Roberts' 
batteries  were  in  position  and  the  Confederates  driven  from  all 
points  near  the  ford.  At  12  o'clock  Selden's  command  reached  the 
field,  and  under  the  direction  of  Colonel  Roberts  immediately  crossed 
the  river,  attacked  the  enemy  in  his  now  position,  repulsed  a  desper- 
ate charge  of  his  cavalry,  drove  him  with  great  loss  from  this  posi- 
tion, and  remained  master  of  the  field.''    The  batteries  were  now 

23  IVar  of  the  EehcUion,  ser.  i,  vol.  ix,  pp.  494-495:  "On  reaching  the  crossing  at  the 
foot  of  tlic  mesa  of  tire  Contadero  I  discovered  that  the  Confederate  forces  had  already 
reached  the  river  and  occuiiied  the  lar^e  bosqnes  in  the  Valverde  bottom  with  quite  heavy 
forces  of  cavalry  and  several  guns.  Major  Duncan,  connnanding  the  regular  cavalry,  in 
advance,  jtroniiitly  crossed  the  ford,  and  dismounting  his  force,  commenced  the  action  by 
skirmishing  on  foot,  and  in  a  spirited  and  sharp  skirmish  with  tiie  Confederates  cleared  the 
bosque  of  their  forces,  enabling  me  to  establish  the  batteries  to  cover  the  crossing  and  shell 
the  enemy  from  the  heavy  timbers  he  had  already  seized.  .  .  It  was  of  paramount  conse- 
quence to  lose  no  time  in  gaining  this  jioint,  as  reenforcements  were  rapidly  increasing  the 
Confederate  forces  and  their  possession  of  this  bosque  iu  force  gave  them  the  command  of 
tlie  ford.  Tliey  were  first  driven  from  it  by  the  dismounted  cavalry.  Three  times  after- 
wards with  acrumuiated  strength,  they  swarmed  into  it,  but  they  were  three  times  driven 
out  by  the  slaughter  of  :McT?ae 's  and  Hall's  guns,  that  disabled,  in  their  last  attempt  to 
cstabli>h  a  count er-battery,  one  of  their  pieces  and  destroyed  one  caisson.  My  anxiety  to 
gain  this  position  was  extreme,  and  three  times  I  sent  orders  to  :\raj(ir  Duncan  to  take  it 
and  hold  it  at  all  hazards.  It  was  my  intention  to  place  :\rcKae's  battery  there  and  had  the 
dis^mmnitcd  ca\alry,  conforming  to  my  onlers,  vigorously  suiqiorted  the  ail\ance  of  Brother- 
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,.n)ss('(l  to  the  east  hank  of  tlie  river  and  the  effective  tire  of  MeRae's 
mihI  Hall's  hatteries,  aided  by  the  small  arms  of  Selden's  and  Dun- 
ton  ^^ith  his  company  of  bayonets,  au.l  held  the  position  twenty  minutes,  ^^fcRae's  Kuns  and 
Il'ilV'!  howitzers  could  have  crossed  over  and  jilaced  in  battery  on  this  key  of  ttie  field, 
l  !,,.  disorder  of  the  Confederates  was  very  ^!vat  at  tiiat  time.  Their  re-enforcements  were 
.  virmintr  down  from  the  mc^a  in  r,,nfiisinn,  and  the  etl'ect  of  our  guns  from  this  connnanil- 
i  iiiuri  liad  lioj  ed  to  gain  would  li;ive  t<jr<  e.l  them  back  ou  the  mesa  and  kept  them  from 
t!;c  river. 

••1  cannot  withhold  my  expression  of  re>;ret  that  The  comnmnilinsj  omcer  ot  the  cavalry 
„,;Mic  no  etforts  to  take  and  hold  this  bos.jue  after  my  reiterated  orders  had  l)een  conveyed 
t,,  luni  to  do  so.  The  success  of  my  plan  seemed  to  me  beyond  peradventure  at  the  time  I 
,'r. -cd  Caj.tnin  Brotherton 's  company  over  and  reiterated  the  order  to  Major  Duncan  to 
..q.port  him  and  clear  the  bosque.  Colonel  Carson's  regiment  and  :Ma.ior  yelden's  eoni- 
tnati  1  of  regulars  would  then  have  been  crossed  at  the  lower  ford  and  thrown  upon  the 
Cull  federate  "left  flank  with  an  assurance  of  victory  as  certain  as  the  laws  of  nature. 

••The  failure  to  secure  this  position  in  the  early  part  of  the  action  forced  upon  me  tlie 
Mdisequent  operations  on  the  Confederates'  right  wing,  by  crossing  Selden's  command 
lii-her  up  the  river,  which  I  was  only  enabled  to  do  in  consequence  of  the  low  stage  of  the 
uatcr.  Xo  fords  were  known  aliove!  but  tlie  regulars  took  the  water  and  crossed,  selecting 
>r.qi  bv  step  their  foothold  among  the  quicksands  and  the  strong  current  of  the  Eio  Grande 
up  to  their  arms  in  water.  • 

"The  fire  of  our  batteries  commenced  at  10  o'clock  and  under  the  admirable  serving  of 
Cai'tain  McRae,  Third  Cavalry,  Lieutenants  Mishler,  5th  Inf.,  McBell,  2nd  N.  M.  Vols.,  and 
K'obcrt  H.  Hall,  10th  Inf.  drove  the  enemy  from  all  their  main  positions.  But  they  were 
constantly  receiving  re-enforcements,  and  having  established  their  guns  at  different  points 
within  twenty  minutes  after  Capt.  McRae's  first  shot,  replied  with  well-directed  and  rapid 
returns  of  shot,  shell,  and  grape,  making  most  desperate  efforts  to  regain  the  ground  from 
wliich  tliev  had  been  driven  by  Mayir  Duncan's  skirmishers.  This  contest  of  artillery  was 
continued'  for  more  than  two"  hours  with  a  desperation  on  the  part  of  the  Confederates 
wortliv  of  a  better  cause.  At  about  12  meridian  I  had  driven  them  from  all  the  positions 
they  liad  taken,  forced  them  to  withdraw  their  guns  and  take  a  position  higher  up  the  river. 

'"'Captain  Selden's  battalion  of  regular  infantry,  including  Captain  T\'ingate's  and  Cap- _ 
tain  Plvmpton's  battalions  and  Colonel  Carson's  regiment  New  ^fexiean  Volunteers,  reported 
to  me  at  this  juncture.  I  directed  Captain  Selden  with  his  command  to  cross  the  river 
higiier  up,  in  the  direction  the  enemy  had  been  driven,  and  engage  them  with  the  bayonet. 
1  raving  received  information  tliat  oClO  Confederate  cavalry  had  crossed  the  river  above  and 
threatened  mv  rear,  I  placed  Colonel  Carson 's  regiment  in  a  bosque  higher  up,  near  the  main 
road  to  Valverde,  to  observe  that  direction,  and  to  prevent  any  attempts  on  my  left  and 
rear.  Captain  Selden  promptly  formed  after  fording  the  river  and  in  the  most  gallant 
manner  attacked  the  large  forces  that  had  been  driven  from  their  first  position  and  taken  a 
still  stronger  one  higher  up  the  river.  He  drove  them  with  great  slaughter  from  the  bosijue 
thev  had  then  seized,  repulsed  a  determined  charge  of  their  Lancers,  made  with  audacity 
and  desperation,  and  was  master  of  the  field.  I  had  intended  Major  Duncan's  dismounted 
cavalrv  and  Captain  Brotherton 's  regidar  infantry  to  press  the  enemy's  left  at  the  same 
time  Captain  Selden  atta.-kcd  their  right,  and  had  sent  my  aide-de-camp.  Lieutenant  Mem- 
liold,  to  the  major  with  the  order  to  do  so  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  Major  Duncan  con- 
ceived that  his  small  force  justified  a  non-compliance  with  the  order.  I  am  undoubtmg  m 
mv  convicvtion  that  if  the  dismounted  cavalry  and  Brotherton 's  infantry  had  vigorously 
jiushed  the  enemy's  left  while  Captain  Selden  was  successfully  forcing  their  right  wing 
their  rout  would  "have  been  complete.  I  now  felt  secure  in  crossing  the  batteries,  and  hav- 
ing iiosted  them  on  Captain  Selden's  riglit,  with  the  sujiport  of  Captain  Brotherton 's  and 
Captain  Ingraham's  companies  of  regular  infantry  and  Captain  Hubbell's  and  :Mortimore  s 
companies  of  volunteers,  oiiened  fire  again  on  the  other  parts  of  the  field  still  held  by  the 
ouemv.  This  movement  forced  the  Confederates  to  cliange  the  position  of  their  guns,_  and 
thev  "renewe.l  the  artillery  combat  with  activity  and  spirit,  but  the  superior  service  of  our 
guns,  under  the  skill  anil  conduct  of  Captain  McRae,  again  silenced  their  batteries,  and 
seenu'd  to  assure  us  of  victory. 

"In  this  manner  I  continued  the  conflict  until  '2:.30  p.  m.,  when  information  reached  me 
that  Colonel  Canbv  was  arriving  with  re-enforcements.  .  .  The  heavy  liosques  in  our 
front  were  terminated  bv  a  drift  of  sand  extending  from  the  high  blutf  of  the  Contadcro 
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can's  commands,  dislo<lii:e(l  the  enemy  from  all  tlie  positions  and 
forced  liim  to  take  slielter  heliind  the  sand-hills.  Three  of  his  guns 
were  disahh^I  and  left  on  the  ground  traversed  by  our  troops,  but 
were  too  much  injured  to  be  removed. 

The  position  now  occupied  by  the  enemy  was  one  of  great  natural 
stren<>-th,  behind  a  sand-ridge  nearly  parallel  to  the  course  of  the  Eio 
Grande,  which  covered  his  guns  and  men  from  the  Union  tire,  and  in 
a  great  measure  concealed  his  movements. 

Believing  that  a  direct  attack  upon  the  enemy's  position  would  be 
attended  with  great  loss  and  of  doubtful  result.  General  Canby  deter- 
mined to  force  the  left  of  the  enemy's  line  and  the  disposition  of 
troops  for  this  purpose  was  at  once  begun.  McRae's  battery,  resting 
on  the  river  and  strongly  supported,  formed  the  left,  Selden's  regular 
infantry  and  Carson's  volunteers  the  center,  and  Hall's  battery, 
with  its  infantry  support  and  Duncan's  cavalry  (dismounted),  the 
right  of  the  line ;  the  volunteers  of  Pino 's  regiment,  a  squadron  of 
the  First  Cavalry  and  Colonel  Valdez's  volunteers  being  held  in 
reserve. 

The  Union  troops  ha\'ing  been  thus  disposed.  General  Canby  hoped, 
by  advancing  the  right  and  center,  turning  upon  the  left  as  a  pivot, 
to  force  the  left  of  the  Confederate  line,  enfilade  his  position  behind 
the  sand  hill,  and  drive  him  from  the  field.  Accordingly  Carson's 
regiment  was  ordered  to  cross  the  river.  Captain  Lord  was  ordered 
to  unite  his  own  with  Claflin's  company  and  report  to  the  Union  gen- 
eral as  a  cavalry  reserve.  The  support  of  McRae's  battery  was  in- 
creased by  Plympton's  battalion,  four  companies  of  regulars,  and 
one  of  Colorado  Volunteers,  and  Pino's  regiment,  then  just  coming 
up,  was  ordered  to  cross  the  river  as  the  reserve  for  the  Union  left 
and  an  additional  support  for  the  battery. 

While  these  arrangements  were  in  progress  Hall's  battery  was  at- 
tacked by  a  large  force  of  the  enemy's  cavalry.    Eeceiving  from 

to  the  river.  Behind  this  drift  the  enemy,  concealed  from  my  observation,  rallied  all  his 
forces,  abandoning  wagons  on  the  sand  hills,  tents,  and  other  supplies,  including  ammuni- 
tion, with  the  desperate  resolve  to  storm  our  batteries.  Hiding  their  design,  tliey  formed 
two  strong  parties  of  stormers.  that  were  undiscovered  until  they  fell  with  great  fury  on 
McRae's  battery  on  our  left  and  liieut.  Hall's  24-pounder  howitzer  near  ]Major  Duncan  on 
our  right.  Major  Duncan's  cavalry  on  foot  and  Captain  Brotherton 's  company  of  the  5th 
Infantry,  re-enforced  promptly  by  Colonel  Carson's  regiment  of  volunteers  ajul  Captain 
Wingate's  battalion  of  regulars,  opened  a  destructive  fire  on  tlie  charging  coluVms  on  the 
right  and  re[iulscd  them  with  great  slaughter.  McRae's  battery,  though  held  with  unex- 
ampled determination  after  the  loss  of  every  horse  and  more  than  half  the  gunners  disabled 
or  killed,  was  carried,  and  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands,  (^'aptain  !McRae,  3rd  Cavalry,  and 
Lieutenant  Mislder,  5tli  Infantry,  were  killed  at  their  pieces,  and  illustrated  a  courage  and 
conduct  that  will  render  the  battle  of  Valverde  memorable  among  the  glories  of  American 
arms.  It  is  due  to  the  memories  of  the  dead  who  serve<l  this  battery  and  to  the  survivors, 
whose  gallant  and  heroic  service  commends  them  to  the  praise  of  the  country,  to  niention 
them  as  deserving  lu)nor  and  thanks. 

"Tiie  sujiporting  columns  of  McRae's  battery  and  tlie  left  wing  having  retired  across  the 
river,  I  ordered  the  cavalrv  forces  to  recross  and  thev  fell  back  in  good  order  into  this 
post. " 
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\!  iior  Duiu-an  iirg-ent  and  repeated  messag-es,  Canbv  detached  In- 
.M-aliamV  conipaiiv  of  the  Seventh  Infantry  to  support  the  battery 
and  \vin-ate's  batallion  of  the  Fifth  to  aid  in  repelling  the  attack. 
Tliis  was  easily  accomplished,  and  Carson's  regiment,  which  had  just 
.■n.^sed  the  river,'*'  attracted  by  the  tiring,  joined  in  the  pursuit,  and 
l,y  a  well-directed  fire  added  to  the  discomfiture  of  the  enemy,  wlio 
!li'd  precipitately,  and  did  not  stop  until  he  had  passed  beyond  the 
M'cond  range  of  sand-hills. 

At  this  moment  a  formidable  storming  party,  supported  by  several 
iiifantrv  columns  and  four  pieces  of  artillery,  the  whole  estimated  at 
inor(>  tlian  1,000  men,  suddenly  made  its  appearance  from  behind  the 
sand  ridge,  and  moved  rapidly  upon  McKae's  battery.  Perceiving 
that  Plympton's  command  was  entirely  unsuspicious  of  the  danger 
that  threatened  the  battery,  General  Canby  hastened  in  person  to 
))oint  it  out  and  make  arrangements  for  its  defense,  but  before  this 
could  be  accomplished  the  volunteers  that  formed  a  part  of  its  sup- 
port gave  way  and  in  passing  through  Plympton's  battalion  com- 
nnmicated  their  panic,  and  carried  with  them  a  part  of  his  men.'' 

20  Colonel  Carson,  in  his  report  of  tlie  action  of  the  troops  in  liis  command  says,  War  of 
the  HtheUi&n.  ser.  i,  vol.  ix,  pp.  502-503:  "About  1  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  I  received 
from  Colonel  Canbv  the  order  to  cross  the  river,  which  I  inmiediately  did,  after  which  I  was 
orderc.l  to  form  mv  command  on  the  right  of  our  line  and  to  advance  as  skirmishers  toward 
the  hills.  After  advancing  some  400  yards  we  discovered  a  large  body  (some  400  or  500) 
of  the  enemv  charging  diagonally  across  our  front,  evidently  with  the  intention  of  captur- 
ing the  •24-pounder  'gun.  which,  stationed  on  our  right,  was  advancing  and  doing  much  iiarm 
to^the  enemy.  As  the  head  of  the  enemy  "s  column  came  within  some  80  yards  of  my  right 
a  vollev  from  the  whole  column  was  poured  into  them  and  the  firing  being  kept  up  caused 
them  to  break  in  everv  direction  and  retreat.  Almost  at  the  same  time  a  shell  from  the  24- 
pounder  was  thrown  among  them  with  fatal  effect.  They  did  not  attempt  to  reform,  and 
the  column,  supported  by  the  gun  on  the  right,  was  moving  forward  to  sweep  the  wood  near 
the  hills,  when  I  received  the  order  to  retreat  and  reeross  the  river.  This  movement  was 
executed  in  good  order. ' ' 

2"  The  Confederate  account  of  this  charge  and  the  capture  of  :McRae"s  battery  and  the 
retirement  of  the  Union  forces  from  the  field  of  Yalverde  differs  in  some  respects  from  that 
of  General  Canby  and  Colonel  Roberts.  See  War  of  the  Bebellion,  cited,  pp.  514-515,^  where 
Colonel  Scurry,  who  led  the  charge  upon  the  battery,  says:  "At  about  1  o'clock.  Captain 
Teel,  with  two  guns  of  his  battery,  reached  the  ground.  Being  placed  in  position  on  our 
right  he  opened  a  galling  fire  upon  the  left  flank  of  the  enemy,  whereupon  the  enemy  com- 
menced a  furious  cannonade  upon  him  from  their  entire  battery,  consisting  of  eight  guns. 
So  heavy  was  their  fire  that  the  captain  soon  found  himself  with  but  five  men  to  w'ork  the 
two  guns.  A  bomb  exploding  under  his  pieces  had  set  the  grass  on  firei  still,  this  gallant 
officer  held  his  position  and  continued  his  firii?^  upon  the  enemy,  himself  seizing  the  rammer 
and  assisting  to  load  the  piece.  Seeing  his  sifuation,  I  ordered  Lieutenant  Kiley,  with  his 
command,  to  ,ioin  him  and  assist  in  the  efficient  working  of  the  guns.  During  the  balance 
of  the  day  this  brave  little  band  jierformed  the  duty  assigned  them.  Judging  by  the  heavy 
firing  on  "the  left  that  Major  Pyron  was  hard  jiressed.  Captain  Teel.  with  more  of  his  guns, 
whieh  had  ju-t  reached  the  ground,  was  dispatched  to  his  relief.  ^^lajor  Ragnet,  with  four 
companies  of  the  regiment,  was  ordered  to  maintain  our  position  there.  I  remained  on  the 
ri;,'ht  with  the  balance  of  my  command  and  two  pieces  of  Teel's  battery,  under  Lieut.  J.  H. 
McOinnis,  to  hold  in  check  "the  enemy,  who  were  moving  in  large  force  in  that  direction  to 
turn  our  flank.  About  tliis  time  Major  Lockridge,  of  the  5th  regiment,  arrived  on  the  field  and 
reported  himself  with  a  portion  of  that  conunand.  lie  was  ordered  to  .ioin  our  troops  on 
the  left.  During  all  this  time  the  fire  of  the  enemy  had  been  extremely  heavy,  while,  owing 
to  the  shorter  range  of  most  of  our  guns,  our  fire  was  restM-ved  until  they  should  approach 
sulhcieiitly  M.'ar  our  iiositimi  to  come  within  range  of  our  arms,  when  they  were  mvan.ably 
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The  main  body  of  his  cominand,  liowever,  rushed  into  the  battery 
and  ens'aii-ed  in  a  A'alhmt  and  desperate  attempt  to  repel  the  enemy. 
The  advance  of  the  stormin^^■  party  was  driven  back,  and  under  cover 
of  this  repulse  the  first  fugitives  from  tlie  liattery  crossed  the  river 
with  but  little  loss.  Lord's  sriuadron  coming-  up  from  the  rig-ht, 
where  he  had  l)een  ordered  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  his  company 
with  ClaHin's,  was  ordered  to  charge,  but  on  approaching  the  battery 
became  exi)0sed  to  the  fire  of  both  forces,  turned  to  the  left  and  for 
reasons  that  were  afterwards  satisfactorily  explained  to  a  court  of 
inquiry  at  Sajita  Fe,  fell  back  without  making-  the  charge.  The 
storming-  party  proper  was  deployed  as  skirniisiiers,  enveloping-  the 
left,  front,  and  a  part  of  the  right  of  the  battery  by  a  circular  seg- 
ment nearly  half  a  mile  in  length. 

Armed  with  double-barreled  fowling-  pieces  and  revolvers,  and 
converging-  as  they  approached,  a  rapid  and  destructive  fire  was 
poured  into  the  battery.    From  the  moment  that  it  made  its  appear- 

repulsed  with  loss.  Soon  after  the  arrival  of  ^.la^or  Loekridgc,  Colouel  Green  reached  the 
field  and  assumed  eonimand.  At  about  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  in  extending  our  line  to 
prevent  tlie  enemy  from  turning  our  right,  I  found  myself  with  only  two  companies.  Cap- 
tain [William  P.]  Hardeman's  and  [.James  :\r.]  Cros^son 's  opposed'to  a  force  numbering 
some  400  men.  the  other  four  companies  being  several  hundred  yards  to  my  left.  It  was 
there  that  that  daring  charge  was  made  by  Captain  Lang,  of  the  Fifth  Eegiment,  with  a 
small  body  of  lancers.  But  desperate  courage  was  ineffectual  against  great  odds  and  su- 
perior arms,  and  this  company  there  sustained  the  greatest  loss  of  life  of  any  companv  of 
the  brigade.  This  charge,  otherwise  unfortunate,  had  the  effect  of  bringing  the  enemy 
within  range  of  our  guns,  when  the  two  pieces  of  Teel's  battery  and  the  small  arms  of  Cap- 
tains Hardeman's  and  Crosson 's  companies  opened  an  effective  fire  upon  them,  before  which 
they  rapidly  retreated  with  considerable  loss.  -Just  before  sunset  Lieut.  Thomas  P.  Ochil- 
tree, of  General  Sibley 's  staff,  brought  an  order  for  a  charge  all  along  the  line. 

"All  prepared  for  its  prompt  execution,  and  when  the  words  'Up,  boys,  and  at  them!' 
were  given,  straight  at  their  battery  of  six  guns,  supported  by  columns  of  infantry  and 
cavalry,  some  700  yards  in  front  of  our  position,  went  our  brave  volunteers,  unmindful  of 
the  driving  storm  of  grape  and  eannister  and  musket  balls  sent  hurling  around  them.  With 
yells  and  ringing  shouts  they  dashed  on  and  on,  until  the  guns  were  won  and  the  enemy  in 
full  retreat  before  them.  After  cariwing  the  battery  their  guns  were  turned  upon  them- 
selves. Captains  Hardeman  and  Walker  manning  those  on  the  right.  Lieutenant  Eagnet,  of 
Riley's  battery,  being  on  the  ground,  I  placed  one  gun  in  his  charge,  manning  it  wfth  such 
of  the  men  as  were  nearest.  The  rammer  being  gone  a  flag-staff  was  used  In  it«  stead. 
Captain  Teel  coming  up,  an  effective  fire  was  kept  up  as  long  as  the  enemy  was  in  reach. 
In  the  meantime  a  most  timely  and  gallant  charge  was  made  by  Major  Ragnet  from  our 
left,  thus  effecting  a  favorable  diversion  at  the  moment  of  our  charge  upon  the  batterv. 
This  charge  by  :\ra.ior  Ragnet  and  his  commay.!  was  characterized  by  desjterate  valor. 

"In  tl,e  last  brilliant  and  successful  clK.vge.  which  decided  tlie  fortunes  of  the  dav, 
there  were  six  companies  of  the  Fourth  Regi'ment  Texas  Mounted  Volunteers,  under  their 
respective  captains,  IFardeman,  Crosson,  [(liarles  :\r.]  Leseur,  [W\  W.]  Foard,  [George  .L] 
Hampton,  and  [D.  A.]  Xunn.  Besides  tliose,  I  saw  Cajitains  [John  S.]  Shropshire,  [.T.  G.] 
Killougli.  and  [If.  A.]  INk-Phaill,  of  the  Fifth  Regiment,  and  Captain  Walker  of  Major 
Pyrou's  battalion. 

"The  brave  and  lamented  .Major  Lo.-kridse,  of  the  F^fth  Regiment,  fell  almost  at  the 
muzzle  of  the  enemy's  gun.s.  Major  Pyron  was  also  in  the  thickest  of  the  fray,  and  con- 
tributed much  by  his  exanijde  to  the  success  of  the  charge,  as  did  also  Lieut.  Ochiltree  of 
the  general's  staff.  .  .  I  asked  and  obtained  permission  from  Colonel  Green  to  cross 
the  river  ...  to  pursue  the  flying  foe.  When  the  head  of  the  column  reached  the 
opposite  shore  we  were  ordered  to  return.    Xiyht  closed  in  on  the  hard-won  fiehl  of  Yal- 
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.„ic<.  tho  stonning  party  was  met  by  a  terrible  tire  of  grape  and  dou- 
]:..  , -a master  from  the  battery  and  of  nmsketry  from  its  infantry 
support.  This  contest  was  continued  in  and  al»ont  the  ])attery  long 
iit't.T  its' guns  had  been  silenced,  the  gunners  with  their  revolvers  and 
t!i,-  iiifann-y  with  their  muskets  in  desperate  and  often  hand-todiand 
,.,,iit!icts,  until,  overwhelme<l  by  suju'rior  numbi'rs,  this  gallant  band 
u  a-- driven  from  the  field,  but  not  until  it  had  lost  in  killed,  wounded, 
and  prisoners  nearly  one  half  its  effective  force. 

\t  this  moment  Wingate's  batallion,  coming  u\)  at  the  double-quick, 
pour.-d  upon  the  Confederates  a  rapid  and  destructive  tire,  under 
which  thev  recoiled  in  disor(h;a-.  So  great  was  the  confusion  pro- 
duced bv  this  sudden  and  to  them  unexpected  attack  that  for  some 
moments  the  Union  commander  entertained  the  contident  hope  that 
til.'  hatterv,  and  with  it  the  fortunes  of  the  day  would  yet  be  saved; 
hut  the  ra*i)idlv  gathering  reenforcements  of  the  enemy  and  the  dis- 
tance to  whicli  the  Union  forces  on  tlie  right  had  pursued  the  flying 
cn.-mv,  convinced- General  Canby  that  to  prolong  the  contest  would 
oulv  add  to  the  number  of  his  casualties  without  changing  the  result. 
Or.lers  were  accordingly  sent  to  Captain  Selden  to  fall  back  slowly 
and  cover  the  retreat,  and  to  the  other  commanders  to  recross  the 
river.  The  movement  of  Selden 's  column  (four  comi)anies  of  the 
Fifth  infantry),  in  the  immediate  presence  and  under  the  fire  of  the 
enemy,  was  admirably  executed,  the  command  moving  with  delibera- 
tion, halting  occasionally  to  allow  the  wounded  to  keep  up  with  it, 
and  many  of  the  men  picking  up  and  carrying  with  them  the  arms  of 
their  <lead  or  wounded  comrades.  The  other  columns  under  the  per- 
sonal superintendence  t)f  Colonel  Roberts,  crossed  over  without  dis- 
order, confusion,  or  loss.  The  amnmnition  wagons,  a  disabled  gun, 
and  all  the  material  except  the  captured  battery  and  a  part  of  the 
ai-ms  of  the  killed  and  wounded,  were  safely  passed  over. 

On  the  west  bank  of  the  river  the  troops  that  had  escaped  from  the 
battle  were  found  to  be  much  scattered,  but  the  regular  troops  were 
easily  collected  and  sent  forward  in  the  direction  of  the  fort,  Colonel 
I'ino's  regiment,  of  which  only  one  company,  conmianded  by  Captain 
dose  D.  Sena,  and  part  of  another  could  l)e  in<luced  to  cross  the  river, 
was  in  the  wildest  confusi<ri  and  no  efforts  of  their  own  officers  or  of 
<Ieneral  Canby 's  staff  could  restore  any  kind  of  order.  More  than 
men  from  this  rei^iment  deserted  from  the  field.'"    Under  cover 

OiMieral  Caiiby's  expevience  with  some  ot  the  vohniteer  forces  at  the  Battle  of  Val- 
•.. pronipttMl  liiin  in  many  telegrams  and  orders  ^iven  tliercafter  to  notify  commanders 
"f  iM.sts  and  others  to  ]dace  no  reliance  in  them  whatever  exce)  t  for  ccrtiiin  pnrposes. 

<'anliy  to  Slouyli,  MiwAi  IS.  ISO^,  Wnr  nf  tlir  i;<  hiUinii,  ser.  i.  vol.  ix.  ]>.  649:  '  |  Do 
n..t  rely  upon  the  New  ^fexican  troops  except  for  o;irrisons  and  for  partisan  operations." 

•  ':iiii)y  to  Doiiahlson,  INIarch  7.  ls<)2.  ibi<l..  'UT:    "Do  not  trust  the  Mexican  troops." 

I'olonel  G.  K.  Paul,  Fort  rnion.  to  adjutant-general  of  the  army,  Wasliinoton,  D.  C, 
>farch  n,  1862,  ibid.,  p.  646:    ••AH  the  militia  and  a  larc;e  number  of  the  volunteers 
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first  of  Seidell's  eolumn  and  afterwards  of  the  regular  cavalry  the 
stragglers  were  collected,  arrangements  made  for  the  removal  of  the 
dead  and  the  care  of  the  wounded,  the  beef  herds  driven  in  and  the 
public  property  collected  and  removed.  Nothing  was  abandoned  on 
the  field  except  some  tents  and  fixtures  of  the  field  hospital  left  be- 
hind to  make  room  for  wounded  men,  and  one  wagon,  from  which  the 
escort  (volunteers)  liad  cut  the  inuh:'s  and  fled  to  the  mountains. 
AVith  the  cavalry  as  a  rear  guard  the  command  marched  in  without 
confusion  or  loss. 

The  Union  general  had  been  defeated.  General  Canby  in  his 
report  of  this  engagement  insisted  that  in  addition  to  the  superiority 
in  numbers  which  the  Confederate  army  had  over  him  the  Confed- 
erates possessed  a  great  advantage  in  the  superior  mobility  of  their 
forces,  all  of  whom  were  mounted.  "Occup\-ing  on  the  morning  of 
the  21st,"  says  Canby,  "a  position  which  threatened  two  points  of 
vital  importance  to  us,  he  was  al)le  to  evade  the  attacks  directed 
against  him  and  to  concentrate  superior  numbers  at  any  other  point. 
Our  infantry  which,  in  the  morning,  held  him  in  check  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  mesa,  was  obliged  to  march  seven  miles  and  to  ford  twice  a 
deep  and  rapid  stream  in  order  to  reach  the  field  he  had  finally 
chosen.  In  all  the  earlier  conflicts  of  the  day,  as  in  the  final  strug- 
gle, our  troops  were  always  encountered  by  superior  numbers,  never 

[natives]  T\ho  -u-ere  called  into  the  service  of  the  United  States  have  deserted  and  taken 
to  the  mountains." 

Governor  Henry  Connelly  to  Secretary  Seward,  March  11,  18C2,  ihid.,  p.  645:  "The 
militia  have  all  dispersed  and  have  gfone  to  preparing^  their  lands  for  the  coming  harvest 
and  this  is  by  far  the  best  use  that  could  be  made  of  them. ' ' 

Canby  to  Colonel  Paul,  March  16,  1862.  ihid.,  p.  653:  "Place  no  reliance  on  the  Xew 
Mexican  troops  except  for  partisan  operations,  and  then  only  when  the  main  operations 
will  not  be  atfected  by  the  result. ' ' 

Canby  to  adjutant-general  of  the  army,  ^larch  31,  1862,  ibid-.,  p.  658:  "The  Neve 
Mexican  Volunteers  cannot  be  relied  upon  for  any  purpose  of  this  kind." 

Canby  to  adjutant-general,  Washington,  ibid.,  p.  667:  "About  one  half  (521)  of  the 
deserters  from  the  Xcw  Mexican  Volunteers  have  availed  themselves  of  the  conditional  par- 
don offered  them  in  Department  Orders,  Xo.  43,  of  May  7.  The  remainder  are  still  at 
large,  and  are  giving  mur-h  trouble  to  the  frontier  settlements.  " 

Gurden  Chapin,  captain  Seventli  Infantry,  Santa  Fe,  X.  M.,  to  General  Halleck,  St. 
Louis,  !Mo.,  ibid.,  pp.  634-635:  "The  militia  have  all  run  away  and  the  Xew  Mexican  vol- 
unteers are  deserting  in  large  numbers.  Xo  dependence  whatever  can  be  placed  on  the 
natives;  they  are  worse  tliai>*iscless;  they  are  really  aids  to  the  enemy,  who  catch  thorn, 
take  their  arms  and  te'.l  thorn  <o  go  home." 

General  Canliy  to  the  adjutant-general,  Washington,  ibid.,  p.  633:  "I  have  disem- 
barrassed myself  of  the  militia  by  sending  them  away  and  have  arranged  with  the  officers 
of  that  force  to  impede  the  operations  of  the  enemy,  pbstructs  his  movements  if  he  should 
attempt  to  advance,  and  cut  off  his  sni>iilies,  by  removing  from  his  route  the  cattle,  grain, 
and  otlior  supplies  in  j)riv;ite  hands  that  wouhl  aid  in  sustaining  his  force." 

^Nfajor  Donaldson  to  General  Thomas,  ibid.,  ]>.  636:  "  Xo  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the 
Xew  Mexican  \'olunteers  or  ^Militia  and  I  advise  their  being  disbanded.  Tliey  have  a 
traditionary  fear  of  the  Texans  and  will  not  face  them  in  the  field." 

General  Canliy  to  Miijor  I)iin;iidson,  !7^(V7.,  p.  646:  "Do  not  trust  the  ^Mexican  troo[is. 
If  tlio  Colorado  or  Kansas  or  California  troojis  have  not  joined  you,  do  not  risk  an  engage- 
ment until  they  do." 
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;'  than  two  and  sometimes  four  to  one.  Although  defeated,  my 
.-oiiiniaiid  is  not  dispiritf'd.  All  feel  that  greater  injuries  have  been 
intiictcd  upon  the  enemy  than  have  sustained  ourselves,  and  that 
utiaf  we  have  lost  has  Ix'cn  without  h>ss  of  honor."  Of  his  entire 
riV.M'tivc  foree  upon  the  Hehl  of  hatth'  during  the  day,  in  the  aggre- 
-at«-.  ('anl)y's  loss  in  killed,  wounded  and  uiissing  was  one-fourth. 
(I,,  til.'  list  are  the  nauR^s  of  several  aecomplished  oi'fieers  and  many 
i.rave  and  noble  men,  who  exhibited  the  last  and  highest  example  of 
,1.  voted  loyalty  and  patriotism.  Leading  the  list  of  those  who  gave 
lli.-ir  lives'  for  their  country  was  the  noble  MeKae,  whose  courage 
was  the  admiration  of  friend  and  foe.  Xo  greater  tribute  to  char- 
iK-tcr  may  be  found  than  the  commendation  of  his  commanding  offi- 
r.-r:  "Pui-e  in  character,  ui)right  in  conduct,  devoted  to  his  profes- 
sion, and  of  a  loyalty  that  was  deaf  to  the  seductions  of  family  and 
l"i-iciids.  Captain  ]\IcEae  died,  as  he  had  lived,  an  example  of  the  best 
aii<l  highest  qualities  that  man  can  possess."-'    •  , 

(Jovernor  Henry  Conr.elly,"'  in  a  report  to  Secretary  of  State  , 
Seward,  written  from  Fort  Craig  ten  days  l)efore  the  battle,  where 
lit'  had  been  since  the  5th  and  where  he  remained  until  after  the  de- 
feat of  the  Union  forces,  was  in  high  spirits  as  to  the  prospects  of 
rnion  success,  and  on  ]\Lirch  1st,  writing  from  Santa  Fe,  the  gov- 
e.ruor  having  made  his  way  through  the  Confederate  lines  to  the 
capital,  along  with  some  militia  oflicers,  gives  a  full  account  of  the 
battle,  as  witnessed  by  himself,  declaring  that  the  loss  of  ]\IcEae's 
battery  was  chargeable  to  regulars  cind  volunteers  alike."' 

Ifdr  of  ihe  EehcVion,  ser.  i.  vol.  ix,  pp.  492-493. 

Colormlo  t'ohiiitctrs  i/t  the  Ciuil  JCtir.  p.  (j.j ;  "It  was  told  that  a  Texan  officer  in  the 
attack  shouted  to  him:  'Surrender,  :NroRaeI  we  don't  want  to  kill  youl'  and  that  from 
hitii,  with  his  right  arm  shattered  by  a  bullet,  and  leaning  upon  one  of  his  pieces,  came  the 
iii>tMntaneous  response:  'I  shall  never  forsake  my  guns!'  At  that  moment  both  he  and 
.M;ij(ir  Lockridge  were  instantly  killed  and  their  bodies  fell  limp  across  the  gun  and  their 
liltHid  flowed  upon  its  surface.  He  belonged  to  a  distinguished  family  in  the  South,  having 
bi'i'ii  born  in  North  Carolina,  and  had  heroically  resisted  the  im[)ortunities  of  his  relatives 
to  abandon  the  cause  of  the  Union,  and  those  of  Southern  leaders  to  join  his  fortunes  with 
those  of  the  Confederacy.'' 

■■'■•>  War  of  the  Rebellion,  ser.  i,  vol.  iv,  p.  638:  "  Tt  is  painful  to  relate  that  of  the 
fon-es  in  position  for  the  protection  of  the  battery  not  one  company  advanced  to  its  relief 
I'r  ,.\,<n  fired  upon  the  enemy  as  he  apjiroached.  The  force  consisted  of  two  or  more  com- 
p:iiiii's  of  regular  troops  and  one  regiment  of  volunteers.    The  regulars  were  ordered —  .      -.^  ■ 

ii:iy  —  implored  —  to  charge  Ife  enemy,  by  Colonel  Canby,  Maior  Donaldson,  and  Colonel  ,  »• 
''nlbns,  su])erintendent  of  Indian  affairs,  wlu)  were  all  three  i)resont  in  immediate  contact 
"itli  tlie  troops  and  within  10  or  20  yards  of  the  battery  when  it  was  taken.  The  re.gulars 
ing  refused  to  advam-e,  the  volunteers  followed  their  example  and  both  retired  from  the 
fi'  Id,  rcd-ossing  tlie  ri\er  and  leaving  tb.e  l)attery  in  jiossession  of  the  enemy.  Tliere  was 
ii'i  lliglit,  and  the  enemy  gave  no  pursuit." 

U'lir  of  the  L'rbvllimi,  ser.  i.  vol.  ix.  p]i.  .■)04-50.'j :  A  court  of  inquiry  into  tlie  conduct 
"f  Taj, tain  Lord,  First  V.  S.  Cavalry,  at  the  Battle  of  Valverde  was  of  the  opinion  "that 
til'"  statement  in  the  Santa  Fe  Gazette  of  tlie  battle  of  Valverde  is  incorrectly  given.  The 
<-\i'li-nce  of  First  Sergeant  Walker,  of  Captain  Lord's  Company  goes  to  show  that  tiie  bat- 
ti'ry  was  charged  by  Cajitain  Lord's  order  and  that  he  led  tlie  charge.  The  evidence  of 
I-icutenant  Meinhold  is  tliat  Colonel  Donaldson  was  not  dressed  in  uniform,  and  therefore 
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General  Cauln',  however, 
declares  that  the  panic  hr^t 
started  with  some  of  tlie  vol- 
unteers and  that  it  was  com- 
municated to  the  regailars, 
some  of  whom  also  tied, 
AVhatever  may  have  heen  the 
causes  for  the  loss  of  the  bat- 
tle, the  opinion  of  all  the  of- 
ficers of  the  regular  army 
familiar  with  the  affair  is 
unanimous  that  the  conduct 
of  some  of  the  Xew  Mexican 
^"olunteers  was  exceedingly 
culpable.  On  tliis  account 
all  of  the  New  Mexico  Vol- 
unteers were  unjustly  re- 
g'arded  among-  tlie  officers  of 
the  regular  army  as  untrust- 
worthy. This  judgment  of 
their  qualifications  as  figiit- 
ing  men  as  a  class,  in  the  face 
of  an  enemy  of  the  prowess 
Lt.  Col.  W.  R.  Scurry  of  the   Texaus,   is  unfair. 

The  reputation  of  the  vol- 
unteers, however,  at  the  time,  was  at  a  very  low  ebb,  and  thereafter 
during  tlie  entire  war,  they  were  employed  in  g-arrisoning-  i^osts,  or. 
in  expeditions  against  the  hostile  xlpaches  and  Navajos,  in  campaigns 
against  whom  they  seem  to  have  been  far  more  successful  and  with 
whose  methods  of  warfare  they  were  much  more  familiar. 

The  total  Union  loss,^'-  according-  to  Canby's  report  was  263.  The 
Confederate  loss,  as  reported  by  Colonel  Thomas  Green,  was  forty- 
one  dead  and  150  wounded.    The  Confederate  dead  were  buried  to- 

the  soldiers  of  Captain  Lord's  coninuind  were  not  bound  to  recognize  his  orders.  Lieuten- 
ant Colonel  Ponaldson  did  not  give  that  order  in  person  to  Captain  Lord  nor  did  he  see 
him  on  the  battlefield. 

"The  court  is  of  tlio ^pinion  tliat  the  orders,  as  sworn  to  by  T^ieuteiuint  Meinhold,  may- 
have  been  given  to  Captaji  Lord,  but  from  the  fact  that  they  were  not  heard  or  under- 
stood by  the  olticer  on  duty  with  Captain  Lord,  nor  by  1st  sergeant  Walker,  who  -was  by 
his  side,  they  may  likewise  have  been  misunderstood  or  lost  bv  him  in  the  confusion  of 
the  battle.    .  . 

"The  evidence  before  the  court  goes  to  show  that  the  company  did  not  flee  ingluriously 
from  the  field,  but  tiiat  it  did  charge  the  battery,  did  cover  the  men,  and  form  in  good 
order  on  the  oi)]iosite  side  and  0[ien  fire  on  the  enemy,  and  all  this  was  in  obedience  to  the 
orders  of  General  Canby. ' ' 

s-  War  of  the  Brhillioii,  ser.  i.  vol.  ix.,  p.  49.3,  </.  r.  for  tabulated  report  of  all  losses 
sustained  by  tlie  Union  troojis  at  the  Rattle  of  Valverde. 

Full  re[>orts  of  the  battle  by  all  of  the  officers  umler  General  Sildey  are  found  in  War 
of  the  HcbtUioii,  ibid.,  jip.  .jOC-.jii'.  with  tabulated  statement  of  casualties  on  page  .32 L 
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gotli(-'r  (111  till.'  Imttlclicld,  and  those  of  the  Union  forces  at  Fort  Craig-, 
with  military  honors. 

On  tiie  niornijig  following-  the  battle  General  Sil^ley,  under  a  tiag 
of  trnee  sent  Colonel  AV.  R.  Scurry,"  Lieutenant  T.  P.  Ochiltree,'^ 
an<l  Cajitain  D.  \\'.- Shaniron  to  the  fort  demanding-  the  immediat<i 
surrt'iid(-r  of  the  post,  which  was  refused  l)y  the  Union  couunandcr. 
Thereafter,  for  two  days  the  Confederate  forces  were  in  camp  about 
a  mile  and  a  ([uarter  from  th-:'  battlefield,  ljurying-  their  dead  and 
art-ang:ing-  to  transport  their  wounded  to  Socorro,  twenty-five  miles 
distant. 

Meanwhile  a  council  of  war    was  held  at  which  it  was  determined 

33  Colonel  Scuriy  belonged  to  a  distinguished  family  in  Texas;  he  was  son  of  Thomas 
Souny  of  San  Augustine,  who  came  from  Tennessee  in  1833;  he  served  as  district  attorney 
when  Texas  was  a  republic-  and  held  a  commission  as  major  under  General  Taylor  in  the 
war  with  ^Mexico ;  his  conduct  at  the  battle  of  ^Monterey  was  notable;  his  name  appears 
as  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Texas  declaration  of  secession  February  S,  1861.  He  was  the 
most  consjiicuous  for  courage  and  bravery  among  the  Confederates  at  Valverde;  having  re- 
turned to  Texas  he  was  commissioned  a  brigadier-general  in  the  Confederate  army  and  com- 
manded the  eastern  sub-district  of  Texas  in  1863 ;  lie  had  charge  of  the  fitting  up  of  the 
"Harriet  Lane."  In  1863  the  Confederates  had  under  consideration  another  expedition 
into  Xew  ^Mexico  and  Arizona.  See  Letter  from  Colonel  S.  M.  Baird  and  Letter  from  J. 
Hubbell,  in  which  it  appears  that  General  Scurry  was  intended  to  lead  this  expedition. 
War  of  the  Eebdlion,  ser.  i,  vol.  xv,  pp.  1064-106.3. 

3-t  Tom  Ochiltree  was  afterward  member  of  Congress  and  governor  of  the  State  of.Texas. 

35  War  of  the  HeheUion.  ser.  i,  vol.  ix,  p.  633:  Keporting  to  the  adjutant-general  of  the 
array  from  Fort  Craig,  February  23,  as  to  his  plans  of  operation,  after  the  battle,  General 
Canby  declared  that  there  were  but  three  plans,  which  were:  "1.  To  retain  this  post  to 
the  last  extremity,  await  the  arrival  of  the  reenforcements  that  had  previously  been  asked 
for,  and  upon  their  arrival  by  concerted  operations  in  the  direction  of  the  Pecos  and  the 
Rio  Grande,  defeat  the  enemy  and  force  him  to  retreat  down  that  river,  and  in  that  event 
cut  off  his  retreat  with  the  force  at  this  point.  This  post  is  regarded  as  of  paramount 
importance,  not  only  for  the  purpose  above  indicated,  but  to  intercept  any  reenforcements 
that  might  be  sent  from  Texas,  and  with  a  view  to  ulterior  operations  against  the  Mesilla 
Valley.  2.  To  abandon  the  post  and  endeavour  to  throw  the  force  now  here  above  the 
enemy,  impede  his  further  progress  up  the  river,  and  then  unite  with  any  force  that  might 
be  found  above.  This  course  would  involve  the  loss  of  the  supplies  on  hand,  the  abandon- 
ment of  an  important  strategic  point,  and  of  the  sick  and  wounded  wlio  could  not  be  trans- 
ported. 3.  To  bring  on  a  second  battle  with  the  Confederate  army,  and  submit  this  por- 
tion of  our  army  and  Xew  ^fexieo  to  the  chances  of  that  battle.  The  organized  Confeder- 
ate force  in  the  battle  of  the  21st  was  above  2,500  men.  Our  own  force  on  the  field  was 
2,200,  of  whom  more  than  half  were  volunteers  and  militia.  Our  loss  in  killed,  wounded, 
and  prisoners  was  222  in  the  regulars  and  Colorado  \'olunteers;  in  the  Xew  Mexican  Vol- 
unteers about  1.3.  [Tabulated  rej^ort  says  loss  was  32.]  The  loss  of  the  Confederates 
was  somewhat  greater,  but  indeiiendent  of  the  loss  of  our  battery  the  proportional  dis- 
jiarity  of  force  was  incrt'/sed  by  the  results  of  the  battle. 

"The  first  of  these  plans  was  in  my  judgment  best  calculated  to  secure  the  ultimate 
success  of  our  operations,  and  was  concurred  in  by  the  several  conuuanders  and  function- 
aries of  the  Territory  who  were  consulted.  It  was  adopted,  and  measures  inunediately 
taken  to  carry  it  into  effect. 

"I  am  now  organizing  a  jiartisan  force  from  the  volunteers,  for  the  purpose  of  operat- 
ing on  the  rtanks  of  the  enemy.  This  tone  will  be  composed  of  picked  men,  and  I  antici- 
jjate  some  good  results  from  their  action.  If  there  be  any  consistency  of  i)urpose  or  per- 
sistence of  etfort  in  the  peojde  of  New  Mexico,  the  enemy  will  be  able  to  add  but  little  to 
his  resources  from  a  temporary  occupation  of  the  country. 

"If  the  enemy  should  determine  to  advance,  I  will  send  a  part  of  the  regular  cavalry 
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ritlHM-  to  await  the  attack  of  the  Confederates  upon  the  fort  than 
.,tfi.-k  them  a^•ain  in  tlieir  strouu"  i)osition.  The  numl)er  of  men  in  the 
f,.,'t  was  more  than  could  ho  usefully  employed  and  it  was  determmed 
.liHiensc  with  the  services  of  the  militia  by  withdrawing  them  from 
,1,..  n.rt  and  (h'tonr  them  so  that  they  would  ])e  in  advance  of  the 
,  ,  ..n,v  on  his  nuirch  up  the  valley  of  the  Kio  (Irande;  this  was  done 
l.v  a  ni^ht  march,  accomplished  without  much  diiliculty  and  without 
loss,  except  in  tlie  dispersion  of  tlie  militia,  Vmt  very  few  of  whom 
wwl"  thereafter  emploved  in  the  service  of  the  country. 

'rhe  Confederates  were  en-ai-'ed  two  days  in  hurying  their  dead 
iui.l  the  (luestiou  of  rations  for  his  troops  was  a  serious  problem  to 
(ieiieral  Siblev.  In  this  dilemma  the  question  arose  whether  to  as- 
sault the  fort'in  its  crippled  condition  or  move  rapidly  forward  up 
tlie  i-iver,  where  supplies  of  breadstuffs  and  meat  could  be  procured. 
The  latter  course,  in  a  council  of  war,  was  adopted.  The  progress  of 
the  Confederate  forces  u])  the  river  was  not  impeded  and  at  Albur- 
querque,  notwithstanding  the  destruction  and  removal  of  large  quan- 
tities of  suiiplies  bv  the  Union  otKcer  in  charge,  ample  subsistence 
was  secured.  A  verv  consideralile  quantity  of  suppliers  and  aminuni- 
tion  was  obtained  at  Cubero,  a  temporary  Union  post  about  sixty 
miles  west  of  Alburquerque.  Other  supplies  were  also  taken,  m  small 
amount,  at  Santa  Fe,  giving  their  forces,  as  Sibley  states,  sufficient 
sul)sistence  for  three  months. 

General  Siblev  now  determined  to  make  a  strong  demonstration  on 
Fort  Union  and  with  this  object  in  view  despatched  Colonel  William 
K.  Scnrrv,  with  the  Fourth  and  a  battalion  of  Colonel  Steele's  regi- 
ment under  ^^lajor  Powhatan  Jordan,  forward  in  the  direction  of 
(Jalis'teo,  while  Colonel  Green,  with  the  Fifth,  being  somewhat  crip- 
pled in  transportation,  was  held  in  check  for  a  few  days  awaiting  a 
possible  attack  bv  General  Canby  from  Fort  Craig. 

General  Siblev 's  progress  up  the  valley,  as  has  b<'en  stated,  was 
not  seriouslv  impeded,  but  at  Limitar,  a  village  above  Socorro,  oc- 
curred an  affair  which  •lemonstrates  the  utter  lack  of  patriotism  and 
inefficiency  of  some  of  the  native  militia  which  had  been  a  portion  of 
Canby 's  force  at  Fort  Craig  and  of  which  he  ''disem1)arrassed  him- 
self"'on  the  night  after  the  battle  by  detouring  them  around  to  a 
point  in  advance  of  the  enemy.    General  Sibley's  advance  encoun- 

now  here  to  reonfon-e  ..fy^troo,:s  in  tho  northern  part  of  the  Territory,  as  they  are  nou- 
defirient  in  that  class  of  troops.  -,       ,  ^ 

"On  tlip  iii"ht  of  the  -M-^t  instni.-tions  were  sent  to  tlie  oomnianaer  above  to  remo\e  or 
,l...trov  anv  ,,ublio  ..ropertv  that  niiuht  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  ^lajor  nonaUlson, 
nnart^r-nui'ster,  havin^r  volunteered  for  tho  purpose,  was  detached  last  m^ht  ^v.th  the 
.nilitia  and  char-ed  ^vith  the  dutv  of  superintending  the  removal  of  the  public  property, 
procurin..  supplies,  and  collecting  troops  for  future  operations.  The  enemy  still  occupies 
a  position  near  the  battlefield;  his  intentions  are  not  yet  developed;  but  as  a  'lemand  for  a 
surrender  has  been  made.  I  anticipate,  of  course,^  an  attempt  to  enforce  it.  It  it  should  be 
made,  I  have  no  apprehensions  as  to  the  result." 
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^tered  a  i)orti()n  of  this  militia  re^-imoiit  at  Socorro  l)ut  nearly  the  en- 
tire foree  ran  away  even  l)efore  terms  of  surrender  could  be  ar- 
ranged.'" 

38  War  of  the  Eelellioii,  ser.  i,  vol.  ix,  pp.  GO.5-606.    Report  to  General  Canby  by  ^Major 
C.  E.  Wesrlie,  Sei  iiiid  New  Me.xii'o  ^Militia,  .May  '>,  isiii': 

"III  accordaiu-e  with  your  verbal  order,  I  lierewitli  report  to  you  the  nioxemeiits  ami 
surrender  of  that  part  of  the  Second  Kofiinient  New  Mexico  .Militia,  wliieli,  under  com-  . 
mand  of  Colonel  Nicolas  Pino,  left  Fort  (.'raig  the  iiijjht  of  February  22  last: 

"The  mornino:  of  the  24tli  said  detachment,  consisting  of  280  men,  passed  throujjh 
Socorro  en  route  to  Polvadera.  Not  far  from  Limitar  we  met  Lieutenant  Cooley  with  let- 
ters from  Gen.  O.  I'.  Hovey,  ordering  Colonel  Pino  to  fall  back  on  Socorro,  and  to  station 
his  militiamen  at  or  lielow  said  jilace.  A  halt  was  made  to  refresh  our  animals  and  early 
in  the  alternoiui  Second  Major  Rivera,  with  a  file  of  deserted  volunteers  and  -militiamen 
whom  we  had  jjieked  uii  on  the  road  the  day  before,  started  for  Polvadera,  while  the  de- 
tachment countermarched  to  Socorro.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Baca  and  myself  went  ahead  and 
selected  the  place  where  to  establish  quarters.  As  soon  as  our  detachment  arrived  Colonel 
Pino  ordered  an  advance  guard  of  14  mounted  men,  under  Captain  Gutierrez,  below  the 
town,  and  the  animals  were  to  be  sent  to  graze  under  a  strong  guard,  but  had  scarcely 
gone  five  minutes  when  Captain  Gutierrez  sent  word  that  a  picket  of  the  enemy  was  ap- 
proaching. By  this  time  it  grew  dark.  Colonel  Pino  ordered  out  two  companies  afoot, 
with  Lieutenant-Colonel  Baca,  to  reconnoitre  the  foree  of  the  advancing  enemy.  At  the 
same  time  our  aninuUs  were  ordered  back  and  to  be  guarded  in  a  corral  near  by.  Imme- 
diately below  the  town,  under  cover  of  some  adobe  walls,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Baca  had 
posted  his  two  companies,  when  Captain  Gutierrez  pointed  out  to  him  the  place  where  tbe 
enemy  "s  advance  guard  were  ambushed.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Baca  ordered  Captain  Gutierrez 
to  dislodge  them.  The  Gutierrez  picket  had  moved  on  a  short  distance  when  the  Texans 
fired  a  shot,  whereupon  Lieutenant-Colonel  Baca's  party  discharged  their  rifles  in  the  direc- 
tion whence  they  saw  the  flash  of  the  enemy's  gun.  This  made  the  Texan  picket  retreat  to 
their  main  body,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Baca  came  back  to  our  headcpuirters  and  reported 
the  abo\e  stated  facts  to  Colonel  Pino,  who  ordered  the  different  captains  under  his  com- 
mand to  keep  their  men  under  arms  and  to  be  ready  for  inunediate  action.  Small  parties 
of  our  men  were  sent  to  cover  such  points  as  appeared  most  important.  ]^Ieantime  a  part 
of  the  Texans  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  ^IcNeill,  had  taken  position  on  an  elevation  south- 
west of  Socorro,  while  Captain  Frazier  went  around  the  town  and  intercepted  the  road 
north.  It  ^\as  about  8  p.  m.  the  enemy  fired  a  cannon-ball  over  the  town,  and  from  that 
moment  our  men  began  to  desert  and  to  hide  themselves  away.  I  sent  Ygno  Montoya  to 
Camp  Connelley  with  a  note,  addressed  to  the  conunanding  officer  there,  asking  for  reen- 
forcements.  Accompanied  by  Adjutant  Gonzales  I  visited  the  houses  of  some  of  the  influ- 
ential Mexicans,  and  tried  my  best  to  make  them  take  up  arms  in  defense  of  their  Govern- 
ment, their  homes,  and  firesides.  \'ain  endeavor!  No  one  responded  to  the  call.  Don 
Pedro  Baca  went  even  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  United  States  Government  was  a  curse  to 
this  Territory,  and  if  the  Texans  would  take  and  keep  possession  of  New  ^lexico  the  change 
could  only  be  for  the  better. 

"I  went  back  to  headquarters,  and  having  reported  to  Colonel  Pino  the  revolting  in- 
gratitude of  Don  Pedro  Baca  and  the  stupid  inditt'erence  of  other  citizens,  the  alcalde  of 
Socorro  made  his  apjiearance.  and  told  us  that  a  Texan  officer  who  came  to  his  house  had 
sent  him  to  bring  about  an  interview  with  (nir  commanding  officer.  Colonel  Pino  sent  mo 
to  see  who  the  Te.xan  officer  was  and  to  find  out  his  intentions.  The  alcalde  conducted  me 
to  a  house  not  far  from^Jie  church,  where  I  found  Lieutenant  Simmons,  who  told  me  that 
by  order  of  Colonel  McX(*ill  he  had  come  to  ask  the  unconditional  surrender  of  the  town; 
moreover,  he  manifested  the  desire  to  sjieak  to  Colonel  Pino  himself.  I  re]ilied  that,  al- 
though only  an  inferior  militia  officer,  I  could  assiire  him  that  Colonel  Pino  would  not 
listen  to  .such  a  demand,  and  that  if  he  had  no  other  business  with  my  colonel  he  could 
save  himself  the  trouble  of  going  to  our  headquarters';  but  as  Lieutenant  Simmons  again 
exju-cssed  his  wisli  to  see  Colonel  Pino,  I  conducted  him  to  our  quarters.  Here  the  Texaa 
messenger  nmde  the  same  request  as  he  had  stated  to  me,  and  Colonel  Pino  answered  him 
about  in  the  same  way  as  I  had  anticipated,  when  Licnitenant  Simmons  added  that  Colonel 
McNeill  woulil  be  sorry  to  attack  i^Socorro  and  sacrifice  the  lives  of  innocent  families;  to 
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At  Ml)uniuerque  the  conduct  of  some  of  the  natives,  hoth  civilian 
.,,.'.1  iiithe  service,  was  most  rei)rehensil)kN  as  is  shown  hy  tlie  reports 
Major  Donaklson  -  and  Captain  H.  ^I.  Enos,  (luartcrniaster  and 

,.„.h  colonel  rino  replied  that  lie  uas  as  anxious  to  spare  the  innorent  fan.ilies^as  Colonel 
M  N  i  1  '•ould  be  ani  that  at  day-break  he  (Colonel  Pino)  .ould  ,neet  the  Texans  and 
th.,n  bnttle  in  the  plain  south  of  Socorro.    Lieutenant  Simmons  promised  to  inform 
:  '"„  .!  Mc  Xeill  of  that  proposition  and  to  return  his  answer.    I  mounted  my  horse  to  ac- 
the  Texan  offieer  throu-h  our  pickets,  but  our  pickets  had  disappeared  and  the 
,        pickets  extended  to  the  very  houses  of  Socorro.    At  a  slmrt  distance  I  met  severa 
r  Z  ottcers,  and  amonjr  them  Colonel  McNeill,  ^vho,  after  having  listened  to  Lieutenant 
i  ,  ;  u.ns-  report,  .ent  .ith  me  to  our  headquarters.    At  the  conference  which  now  com- 
■„       "l  Coloiiel  Pino,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Baca  and  myself  attended  from  our  s>de  and 
outenant-Colonel  McNeill,  ilajor  Kagnet  and  Interpreter  Stewart  from  the  rebels.  Col- 
;  e     .  no  repeated  he  was  willing  not  to  expose  the  town,  but  to  light  next  mornmg  m 
,1,0  open  field.    Colonel  McNeill  wanted  to  take  possession  of  the  town  at  once     Our  ob- 
l..-t  was  to  cain  time,  as  we  expected  that  on  my  message  to  the  Commander  ot  Camp  Con- 
..,lv  Ceneral  Hovev  and  Adjutant  General  Clever,  who,  at  the  tune  w^ere  at  Polyadera, 
,„uhl  come  to  our  rdief  with  the  volunteers  stationed  at  that  place.    The  d^^cussion  be- 
tuoen  Pino  and  McNeill  was  interrupted  by  some  of  our  othcers,  who  wanted  to  speak  to 
•„ Inel  Pino  alone.    The  latter  went  out.  returned  after  a  few  minutes,  and  then  tak  ng 
„„.  aside  ordered  me  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  affairs  at  the  quarters,  inasmuch  as  the 
,  i,.ers  complained  that  all  their  men  had  absconded.    At  the  rnncipal  door  of  the  quart  rs 
1  found  Captain  Mercedes  Sanchez  as  sentinel,  which  place  he  had  taken,  he  told  me,  be- 
cause the  militiamen  on  guard  had  abandoned  their  posts  and  no  soldiers  were  left  to  re- 
place the  sentinel.    Inside  I  met  Captain  Ramon  Sena  y  Eibera  and  Cruz  Gutierrez,  Liei  - 
enants  Garcia,  Herrera.  Homberger,  Ortiz  y  Tafoya,  Sergeant  Martinez  -"^^^^'t^fl  ^th^'Sj 
anuninting  to  thirtv-seven  in  all.    This  deplorable  state  ot  things  I  reported  to  Colone 
Pino  ancf  then  tlie'conference  was  continued.    Colonel  McNeill  would  not  wait  until  next 
morning,  he  said,  because  he  said  he  knew  he  had  the  advantage  at  that  moment;  but  if 
C.lonel  Pino  could  give  his  word  of  honor  that  we  had  not  written  to  any  body  or  other- 
wise given  notice  of^he  approach  of  the  Confederates,  in  such  case  he  w^ould  give  consent 
that  hostilities  should  not  be  commenced  until  daylight.    As  Colonel  Pmo  replied  indi- 
rectly the  conference  was  considered  concluded.  .      ,  .  , 

"Colonel  McNeill  had  invited  Colonel  Pino  several  times  to  visit  his  camp  and  persuade 
himself  that  the  Confederates  largely  outnumbered  us,  and  Colonel  Pino  now  determined  to 
go  Colonel  Pino.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Baca  and  myself  rode  along  with  our  v->tors  and 
after  having  looked  at  the  long  line  of  rebels  and  seeing  that  no  relief  came  from  Camr 
Connellev,  then,  at  2  a.  m.  February  25.  Colonel  Pino  surrendered 

"If  it  had  been  disgusting  to  us  to  see  our  militiamen  abscond  m  the  hours  of  trial,  it 
was  more  provoking  to  see  them  come  out  of  their  hiding  places  when  the  danger  was  over 
There  were  at  least  Lv^  militiamen  who  at  10  a.  m.  took^the  oath  ot  neutrality.  Colonel 
Pino,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Baca  and  myself  were  paroled."  ,  ,  i 

n-ar  of  the  BcbMo.,  ibid.,  pp.  .127-528.  Report  of  Ma.ior  .Tanies  L.  Donaldson,  quar- 
termaster, commanding  District  of  Santa  Fe,  N.  M.:  "Headquarters.  I  ort  I  nion.  N.  Mex 
Mar.h  10  18(^2.  Colonel:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  m  consequence  of  the  near 
approach  of  the  enemy,  and  his  not  having  troops  to  defend  the  place,  ^^1*^';^"^ 
sis  ant  quartermaster,  abandoned  Albuquerque  on  the  2nd  instant,  '=^-ng  fir.t  loacled  up  a 
train  with  his  most  valuable  stores,  started  it  to  Santa  Fe.  and  destroyed  the  re  t.  His 
report  is  herewith  enclosedf..  On  the  4th  instant  I  deemed  it  necessary  to  pui^uo  the  san  e 
course,  as  Santa  Fe  was  no*t  defensible,  being  commanded  on  all  sides  by  1^-  '-^^  « 
salVtv  of  the  train,  con.posed  of  120  wagons,  loaded  with  the  most  valuable  store,  in  tl^ 
department,  required  a  irong  escort.  Its  value  could  not  have  been  less  than  a  quart  r 
mi  lion  of  dollars,  and  its  safety  was  a  matter  of  paramount  importance.  I  ^^^  J*^ 
sav  that  it  has  arrived  under  the  guns  of  Fort  Union,  and  that  the  eneni>'  has  gained 
nothing  of  importance  along  the  bne.  The  force  I  brought  from  ^ 
CaptaiV,  Lewis'  company.  Fifth  Infantry;  Captain  Ford's  C.mipany.  Colorado  ^  oUinteei  , 
Lieutenant  Banks'  Company  fKl,  Third  Cavalry,  and  two  mounted  howitzers,  under  L  e  - 
tenant  C  J   Walker,  Secuid  Cavalrv.    Some  volunteers  also  accompanied  me,  under  Lieu- 
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assistant  ([iiarteniiaster,  respectively,  at  the  time  in  charg'e  of  tlie 
, government  stores  at  All)iu'<nier(iue  and  -wliicli  were  partially  de- 
stroyed by  order  of  (Jeneral  Canhy. 

To  check  the  advance  and  impede  the  jn-onress  of  the  Confederate 
forces  up  the  vifjev  in  their  well-known  intentions  as  to  the  occnpa- 
tion  of  Glorieta  f'ass  and  Fort  Union,  ^iajor  Donaldson,  who  had 
been  j^'iven  the  conunand  by  (ieneral  Canby  for  that  purpose,  was  not 
idle.    That  reenforcements  were  on  the  way  from  Colorado  was 

tenant-CoIoiu-l  .Manuel  Chaxi'Z,  luit  all  of  rlK'ni  except  the  lieiiteiiaiit-c-oloiiel  and  some  officers 
deserted  on  the  iiiardi.  I  lie;,'  to  call  your  attention  to  l'a]itain  W.  H.  Lewis,  Fifth  In- 
fantry, uliose  ellici(>ncy  was  of  <jreat  ser\  ice  to  nie  in  eva(Mi:itiny;  the  town  and  iu  conducting 
tho  train  to  Fort  Union." 
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k!i.»\vii  to  l)oth  Sil)loy  and  to  Donaldson,  who  also  coinnninicatcd  the 
i  ll  to  (icncral  ("aiihy  at  Fort  Crai-  DoiiaMson  sent  orders  to 
l  i.-ut.'uant-Colonel  Tappan,  then  at  Fort  Wise,  to  proceed  at  once 
I,'.  Fort  Fnion,  notifying  him  that  tlu'  remainder  of  the  Colorado 
,,-n,.ps  wonld  eome  by  way  of  Fort  Garland.  Aceonipanyins'  the 
\!,;'.'r.  with  tlie  immense  sn]i])ly  of  ,2,-overnment  stores,'"  and  aban- 
S.-iiita  Fe,  were  two  eomi)anies  of  regulars,  one  company  of 
( •.,!(. i-ado  \'olnnteers,  and  two  mounted  howitzers.  These  arrived  at 
Fort  Fiiion  on  :^rarcli  9,  18(52. 

(leneral  Sibley  now  heard  of  the  reenforcement  of  Fort  Tnion  by 
th<'  arrival  of  the  First  Colorado  Volunteers  under  Colonel  John  P. 
Slnu-h  and  that  this  force  was  marching-  over  the  Santa  Fe  Trail 
"rapidlv  toward  Santa  Fe.  Immediately  a  force  under  the  command 
of  Ma'ior  Pvron,  reenforced  by  four  companies  of  the  Fifth  regiment 
under  ^^lajor  Shropshire,  advanced  to  meet  the  forces  under  Colonel 
Slough,  later  to  fight  the  battles  of  Glorieta  and  Apaclie  Pass,  result- 
ing in  the  destruction  of  all  the  hopes  and  plans  of  the  Confederate 
h-aders  and  shortly  thereafter  their  inglorious  return  to  Texas. 

Wiir  of  the  Febellion,  ser.  i,  vol.  ix,  pP-  527-328.    Eeport  of  Captain  Enos.  A.  Q., 
r.  S.  A.:    "Fort  Union,  N.  Mex.,  March  11,  1S62.    Major:    On  the  afternoon  of  the  1st 
iii">taut  I  received  reliable  information  that  a  body  of  Texans,  about  400  strong,  supposed 
to  he  the  advance  guard  of  the  enemy,  had  reached  the  town  of  Belen,  3.5  miles  below  Al- 
bn.iiicrque.    Upon  this  intelligence  I  ordered  that  every  preparation  be  made  for  destroying 
the  public  stores,  both  quartermaster's  and  subsistence,  which  could  not  be  carried  off.  At 
nhont  6  p.  m.  one  of  my  express  riders  came  in  and  reported  that  a  party  of  about  50  had 
n-ai  iied  the  town  of  Los  Lunas  and  captured  a  citizen  train,  carrying  public  stores.    I  had 
in  the  meantime  loade<l  what  ammunition  and  ordnance  stores  the  ordnance  agent,  Mr. 
liroiison,  deemed  important  to  secure  and  started  them  on  the  road  to  Santa  Fe.    I  had  all 
the  teams  that  were  left,  some  eight  or  nine,  harnessed  and  ready  for  moving  at  a  mo- 
ment's warning,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  baggage  of  some  of  the  militia  and  volun- 
rccr  companies  and  12  reguhir  soldiers.    The  latter  were  my  only  dependence,  and  I  had 
assumed  command  of  them.    The  night  passed  without  the  appearance  of  the  enemy,  but 
lielieving  that  he  would  soon  be  upon  me,  and  not  hearing  of  any  troops  being  on  the  way 
from  Santa  Fe  to  hold  the  town,  I  gave  the  order  to  fire  the  property  at  about  6:30  on  the 
morning  of  the  2nd  instant.    The  destruction  would  have  been  complete  had  it  not  beea 
for  the  great  rush  of  Mexican  men,  women,  and  children,  who  had  been  up  the  whole  night, 
waiting  anxiously  for  an  opportunity  to  gratify  their  insatiable  desire  for  plunder.  The 
<iuly  property  that  was  not  burned  consisted  of  molasses,  vinegar,  soap,  and  candles  in  the 
subsistence  department  and  a  few  saddles,  carpenter's  tools  and  office  furniture  in  the 
quartermaster's  department.    Most  of  these  articles  were  carried  otf  by  the  .Mexicans. 
The  destruction  of  the  stores  involved  the  destruction  of  the  buildings  containing  them,  as 
it  would  have  been  impossible  with  the  force  and  the  short  time  at  my  disposal  to  have 
removed  the  property  from  the  buildings  in  order  that  it  might  then  be  burned.    Had  T 
attemjited  to  carry  "outytlns  jdau  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  native  population  would 
liave  overpowered  me  ani*  saved  the  property  for  the  enemy.    The  last  wagons,  five  in  num- 
ber, whirh  left  tiio  town  were  escorted  by  Mexican  volunteers  and  militia.    While  in  camp 
near  tlie  juieblo  of  Sandia,  the  train  was  attacked  by  deserters  from  the  militia  and  volun- 
t,-ers,  when  tlie  escort  was  thrown  in  confusion,  and  the  robbers  succeeded  in  carrying 
nIV  tiiree  wagons,  with  a  i)brtioii  of  the  nuiles.    Six  wagons  and  teams  which  had  been 
sent  to  the  mountains  for  fuel  on  tlie  morning  of  the  1st  instant,  and  afterwards  ordered 
to  move  by  the  way  of  Galisteo  to  Santa  Fe.  are  missing,  and  I  have  been  informed  that 
they  were  attacked  by  INIexican  robbers  and  the  train  carried  off." 
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INTRODUCTORY 

In  former  p.vpers  accounts  were  given  of  the  revolt  of  tlie  Pueblo  In- 
dians of  Xew  :\[exico  in  1680,  and  of  the  subsequent  retreat  of  the 
Spaniards  of  that  jirovince  to  Ell  Paso  del  Pio  del  Xorte.'  The  latter 
subject  was  concluded  with  a  brief  sunnnary  of  the  settlement  of  the 
refugees  at  El  Paso.  The  full  story  of  the  actual  establishment  in 
temporary  settlements  of  most  of  the  New  ^Mexican  citizens,  number- 
ing in  all  over  2,000  souls;  of  the  misery,  privation,  and  danger  from 
Indian  attacks  attending  them  for  one  whole  year  while  awaiting 
assistance  and  instructions  from  tlie  viceroy;  of  the  desertion  of 
many  of  the  refugees  to  adjacent  districts ;  of  the  arrival  of  Father 
Ayeta  from  Mexico  City  in  September,  1681,  with  a  wagon  train  of 
supplies  and  reenforcements  for  the  settlers,  and  with  orders  from 
the  superior  government  for  C)terinin  to  make  an  expedition  into  New 
Mexico  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  apostates;  and  finally,  of  the 
completion  of  ])reparations  for  the  expedition  in  the  face  of  severe 
opposition  encountered  among  the  citizens,  forms  a  most  interesting 
and  significant  narrative.  Passing  over  for  the  present  the  detailed 
events  of  that  year  of  hardship  and  uncertainty,  it  is  proposed  in  the 
following  pages  to  give  a  full  account  of  Oternun's  expedition  into 
New  :\Iexico  in  the  winter  of  1681-82,  and  to  point  out  the  sigiiiii- 
eance  of  the  results  attending  this  attempt,  especially  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  new  settlements  at  El  Paso.' 

1  This  jiaper  was  prepnre<l  in  eorineetioii  with  Dr.  Herbert  E.  Bolton's  seminar  in  South- 
western History  at  the  University  of  California. 

2  See  Ila.-kett,  "The  Revolt  of  the  Pueblo  Indians  of  Xew  Mexico  in  16S0,"  in  The 
Q wirtcrif I  nf  the  Texas  State  State  Historiral  Association,  xv,  9;M4();  and  "The  Retreat 
of  the  Spaniards  from  Xew  .Mexico  in  IGSO,"  etc..  in  Tlie  Smith we.-<tini  IlistoriciJ  Qnarter- 
Ul,  xvi,  i;-!7-ins;  L'.">ri-27(5. 

3  The  ,xi>nh,„tc  (mtitled  Autos  Pcrtciiccientcx,  described  in  the  bibliographical  note  to 
the  first  of  the  arti.-^j;  refern-d  to  above,  contains  the  principal  sources  for  tlie  present 
paper.  From  the  Mexican  archives  two  other  documents  have  been  used.  These  are  found 
in  a  collection  without  a  title  in  the  Archivo  (ieiieral  y  Publico  do  :*rexico,  Provincias  In- 
tcrnas,  :\r,,  Kxp,,diciit,'  no.  i'.  (See  Bolton,  (riiidc  to  Materwls  for  the  Hhtorij  of  the 
United  States  in  the  l'ruu-i,,al  Arehires  of  Mcrieo.  9,'?.)  Co])ies  of  all  of  the  above  de- 
scrilied  documents  are  in  the  private  collection  of  Dr.  Bolton.  To  him  I  am  indebteil  not 
only  for  the  free  use  of  all  these  transcripts  bat  for  many  heliifnl  suo<restions  while  this 
study  was  bein},'  continued.  In  addition  to  the  sources  from  the  Mexican  archives,  ]>hotostat 
copies  of  all  of  the  orij-inal  documents  in  the  Xew  Mexico  Archives,  now  in  tlie  Library 
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T.    THK  MARCH  TO  ISLKTA  AND  THE  CArTURE  OF  THAT  PUEBLO 

\)s  the  l>c,uiiinin,£f  of  Xoveinl)er,  lf)Sl,  practically  all  arraiifyements 
lui.l'hcen  completed  at  El  Paso  for  the  expedition  which  Governor 
liternu'n,  supported  and  encoura,^-ed  hy  Father  Areata,  was  preparing 
Irad  against  the  Pueblo  rebels  of  Xew  ^fexico.    On  the  morning 
Ndveniber  oth,  the  governor  by  that  time  having  appointed  all  the 
iM'.TSsary  officers  {cahus  de  guerra),  and  having  organized  the  com- 
panies that  were  to  guard  the  horses,  wagon-mules,  and  cattle  of  the 
,.x|)('(Htion,  the  royal  standard  was  unfurled,  the  trumpets  were 
sounded,  and  the  expedition  set  out  in  regular  marching  order  and 
ttiilitary  fonnation  from  the  plaza  de  armas  of  Nuestra  Senora  de 
(iiiadalui)e  del  Paso.    The  Rio  del  Xorte  was  crossed,  and,  the  ex- 
j.c.iition  keeping  well  together,  the  journey  was  continued  that  day, 
;is  heguTi,  until  nearly  sundown.'    By  Novemlier  7th,  the  third  day 
after  having  set  out  from  the  pueblo  of  Guadalupe,  the  force  had 
arrived  at  the  Ancon  de  Fray  Garcia,  "six  leagues  from  El  Paso 
.    .    and  more  than  twenty  leagues  from  the  plaza  de  armas  of 
San  Lorenzo."    There  Oternun  decided  to  stop  and  to  enroll,  review, 
and  ammunition  the  soldiers;  to  record  tlie  apportionment  of  sup- 
plies; to  organize  the  soldiers  into  squads  and  make  other  necessary 
arrangements  for  continuing  the  march;  and  particularly  to  ascer- 
tain and  record  the  number  of  men,  arms,  horses,  and  supplies.  The 
latter  motive  is  quite  significant.    For  Oternun  believed  that  it 
would  not  only  be  difficult  but  even  impossible  with  the  force  which 
lie  had,  composed  in  part  of  mere  boys  and  raw  recruits,  to  succeed 
on  the  expedition.    And  yet,  being  forced  to  undertake  it,  out  of 
deference  to  his  "obligation  as  a  vassal,  and  in  order  to  give  just 
fulfillment  to  the  specific  mandates  and  orders"  of  the  authorities, 
he  was  especially  desirous  that  the  full  strength,  or  rather  the  weak- 
ness, of  his  force  should  be  made  known  to  the  viceroy.    The  reason 
why  this  general  review  and  registry  of  forces  had  not  been  made 
before  leaving  El  Paso  was  that  it  "had  been  impossible  to  succeed 
in  com])leting  the  lists  after  they  were  l)egun  on  account  of  many 
people  having  igiiored  the  proclamations  and  aY)peals" — ^not  only 
those  of  Otermi'n  but  those  of  the  governor  of  Nueva  Yizcaya  as  well 
—  to  the  former  citizens  of  New  ]SIexico  to  enlist  in  the  undertaking 
to  reconquer  that  province.    In  fact,  up  to  that  day,  of  all  the  citizens 
of  New  ^^lexico  who  had  left  it  previous  to  the  revolt,  as  well  as  of 

of  ('oiifiress,  which  bolc^.i:  to  this  period,  have  been  examined.  To  Mr.  Gaillard  Hunt  of 
tlie  Manuscrijits  Division' I  am  indebted  for  many  favors  while  securing  these  copies.  One 
tsptdiviitc  from  the  last  mentioned  collection,  referred  to  hereinafter  as  ExpetJiciiie  no.  S, 
X.'w  Mexico  Archives  (see,  Twit<-hell.  Archive-:  of  Xcw  Mcxirn,  ii,  70),  contains 

important  data  on  the  stren;ith  and  militaiy  equipment  of  the  expedition,  and  has  been 
utilized  for  the  present  paper.  Several  sources,  both  primary-  and  secondary,  from  the 
liaiK-roft  Collection  have  aNo  been  utilized. 

*.li(fo  of  Xavier,  in  Antn.'i  P'  rtt  necit  ntrx.  1-5. 
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those  who  had  (h-serted  from  El  Paso  after  liaviu*?  aecompaiiit-.l 
Otermul  there  m  KiSO,  not  six  persons  had  returned  to  enlist  nndt-i- 
the  standard  of  tlieir  <>-overnor.  Xow  tliat  he  was  well  under  \v;i\ 
toward  the  Puehio  country,  with  little  likelihood  of  the  force  hein- 
augmented,  Otermin  g'ave  onh-rs  for  the  review,  not  only  of  the  inrx- 
perienoed  and  youthful  memhers  of  tlie  exi^edition,  hut  of  the  sol- 
diers "who  receive  the  royal  wages  of  his  ]^lajesty,"  in  order  that  a 
complete  list  and  suuunary  of  hoth  classes  mig'ht  he  recorded.  At 
the  same  time  Otermin  ordered  that  from  the  new  supplies  latclv 
'furnished  l)y  Father  Ayeta,  rations  should  he  apportioned  ])y  tli"<' 
sarjentos  )iiaijores,  Sehastian  de  Herrera  and  Diego  Lopez/ 

Li  the  muster  rolls  of  the  review  that  followed  the  governor's 
decree,  the  names  of  one  hundred  and  forty-six  soldiers,  one  of  whom 
was  accompanied  hy  his  young  son,  appear.''    Of  this  luuuher  sixteen 

5"Autto  Para  Passnr  mra,  "  in  Exiicdicnic  no.  8.  f.  68,  X.  ^l.  Archs.  ' 

6  Muster  rolls,  in  Expcdicnie  no.  8,  ff.  6-'i-73,  X.  'M.  Arehs.  With  the  exception  of  the 
application  of  the  niodt^-n  rules  of  capitalization,  the  names  of  the  soldiers,  many  of  which 
are  abbreviated  and  all  of  which  are  unaccented,  are  given  below,  exactly  as  they  appear  in 
the  official  lists  kept  by  Otermin.    Tlie  names  of  the  raw  recruits  have  been  italicized. 

Governor  and  Captain  General  [Don  Antonio  de  Otermin];  Secretary  of  Government  and 
War,  Franoo^  Xauier;  Joseph  de  Hugarte;  Macstrc  de  Campo  Pedro"  de  Leiua ;  Sarjeoto 
Mayor  and  captain  of  the  presidio.  Sevastian  de  Herrera;  Maesfre  de  Campo  .Tuo  Dominges 
(sic)  de  ^fendo^sa;  Sarjento  Mayor  Diego  Lueero  de  Godoy;  Captain  Xieolas  Rodriguez 
Eey;  Sarjcnto  Mayor  Diego  Lopez  Canbrano;  Sarjento  Mayor  Domingo  Lopez  de  Ocanto: 
Sebastian  INfontano;  Alonss^o  Garcia,  .Tr. ;  Cxristobal  X'ieto ;  Joseph  dc  Apodaea;  Fran'  "* 
Nieto;  Pedro  Gonzalez;  Cxristobal  Mm  [:\Iartin]  Serrano;  Anttonio  Bamire:;  Captain 
Joseph  de  Xebarez;  San  Cie  Herrera,  Jr.;  Pedro  Barela  de  Lossada ;  Franco  Marquez: 
Anttonio  Dominguez;  Luis  Duran;  Agustin  Lujan;  Juan  Ramos;  Luis  Macue  (  ?)  ;  Dieao 
Lopez;  Captain  Gonzalo  de  Paredes;  Antonio  Gallegos;  Tomas  de  Alicu;  Manuel  Baca: 
f  Captain  Luis  :\[rn  Serrano;  Cajitaiu  Salbador  Olguin;  Alferez  Diego  Barela;  Lais  Mrn 

Serrano;  .Tuan  de  Bargas;  Felipe  Bernabo  (  ?)  de  Laguna;  Sarjento  Mayor  and  Alcalde 
Ordinario  Juan  Lucero  de  Godoy;  Alferez  Antonio  Luzero ;  Captain  Alonsso  del  Rio;  Simon 
de  Molina;  Captain  Fran™  de  iFadrid ;  Captain  Roque  de  Madrid;  Diego  Garcia  Olgado: 
Joseph  Sanchez  Alegandro;  Xieolas  de  Herrera;  Captain  Antonio  de  Abulos;  Captain  Po 
doLeyba;  Captain  Pablo  de  Orttega ;  Apolinar  Martin;  Captain  Franco  de  Anaya;  Jaan  dt 
Perea;  Pedro  de  Heredia;  Captain  Franco  Lopez;  Juan  Homero;  Pedro  de  Habalos;  Juan 
del  Rio;  S*"  Gonzalez;  .Tuan  Rmiz  [Ramirez];  Zlifiuel  Luxan;  Diec/o  de  Tnojos;  Anttonio 
Gomez;  Agustin  Griego;  Pasqnal  de  la  Parra;  Antonio  Seyneros;  Captain  .Juan  Luis: 
Alferez  Felipe  Serun ;  Juan  Barha;  :\[atheo  de  Trujillo;  Xptoval  de  Truxillo ;  Juo  de 
Truxillo;  Juo  Griego;  Sarjento  2fayor  Lovensso  de  ^ladrid;  Ayndanie  Bartolome  Romero: 
Hernando  de  Ynojos;  Joseph  de  Albizu;  Po  de  ^[adrid;  Domingo  ^Nfartin;  Franco  Montoya  : 
JuanPacheco;  Domingo  de  Herrera;  .Joseph  Dominguez ;  Cxristobal  Olguin;  Franco  Bernal : 
I\Littias  Lu.iiin;  Cxristobal  Lopez;  Thomas  de  Albizu;  Salliador  Romero;  Don  Fran'o  Ras- 
con;  Salbador  Gaillen;  Franco  Garcia  de  la  .Nfuerte;  Raphael  Jiron ;  .Tuan  de  Archuleta: 
Alonso  Rodrigues  Varela;  Fran'o  Gonsales  ^'ernnl;  Frau'o  Luzo,  armero;  Josejrh  Lopes. 
art  Hit  ro;  Juo  de  Xoriega  Gar(;ia;  Captain  Xptoual  Baca;  Juo  de  :Moraga;  .Toseph  Baca: 
Antonio  :Martin;  ^azaro  de  :Moraga;  Josejih  de  ^Vfadrid ;  Juan  de  Arbizu;  Captain  Ygnacio 
Bnca;  Sarjento  M/i/or  Luis  Granillu,  ngidor  y  promradur  general;  Captain  Felipe  Romeni 
and  son,  Sevastian;  Sarjento  Mayor  Luis  de  Q(|"a  [Quintana]  ;  Captain  Diego  Dominyuez: 
Franco  Jurado;  .Tuan  Tliellez  Jiron;  Captain  Pedro  Lopez;  Anttonio  de  Ayala ;  A?fere: 
Juan  de  Carigas;  Captain  Joseph  de  Padilla;  Po  Lo[iez;  Esteban  Lopez;  San  Goncalez; 
Alferez  PoMi-n  [^Fartin];  Diego  .leLuna;  Cxristobal  deTapia;  Anttonio  de  Herrera;  Franco 
Pacheco;  Luis  de  Caraba.jal;  T^vgenio  Barela  de  Lossada ;  Tiburcio  de  Ortega;  Pedro 
Ydalgo;  Domingo  lai.jan;  Diego  de  ^rontto>a;  Ca])tain  Don  .Tose|ih  de  TFechabes;  Captain 
Don  Fernando  de  Ecliabos;  Alfnrz  Cxtolial  de  B.dasco;  Don  Juan  T)uran  v  Chaues;  Diego 
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'      ,-iNV  recruits,  thus  loaviu.o-  only  one  lunidred  and  thirty  expe- 
soldiers,    with  the  force  were  also  one  hundred  and  twelve 
'  i-ui  allies  of  the  Mausos,  Piros,  Tioua,  and  Jemez  nations.  In 
'  ;,  ti„„  there  were  twenty-eight  servants,  nine  of  whom  were  armed, 
•  ;      .pnavinu-  some  of  the  leading  Spaniards.    Governor  Otermm 
t:.ok  ei-ht  servants,  all  armed  and  provided  with  leather 
,;.;:i,,.t.  and  cats  of  mail.^    The  only  religious  mentioned  m  connec- 
;  .n  with  the  expedition  were  Father  Ayeta,  the  latter's  secretary, 
.',t!„.i-  Nicolas  Loi^ez,  and  Father  Antonio  Guerra  althoug-h  it  ap- 
;,u-<  that  there  were  other  religious  along."    It  is  thus  seen  that  the 
-.„-,•/.  of  which  Governor  Otermin  was  leader  was  composed  ot  two 

10 


inuidred  and  ninety  or  more  persons.  ..^  ^n<ai 

Tlu.  members  of  the  expedition  took  with  them  a  total  of  94b  horses 
,„d  mules,"  of  which  seventy-one  at  least  were  mules.  Otermm  had 
\uv  largest  number,  a  total  of  eighty  horses  and  mules  being  accred- 

\  rf.l,.-  'sarhnto  2Ia,or  Don  Fernando  de  Echabes;  Cxtobal  de  Eehabes;  Felipe  de  Mont- 
.va^indres  Vrttado;  Lazario  de  Mizquia;  Juan  de  Dies  Lucero  de  Godoy;  Captam  Pedro 
Maninez;  Anttonio  Marquez;  Anbrossio  de  Carabajal;  Juan  de  Gamboa. 

:  \riister  rolls,  in  ExpeJieide  no.  8,  f.  73,  X.  M.  Arch.:  -,        ,  ^ 

••I.ou  Luis,  a  Christian  Indian  ladii.o  of  [the]  Mansos  nation  passed  muster  ^^^th^^^^ 

twentv  Indians  of  his  nation  V  '  '  ' r'u'  -J 

Alonso  Pjiii,  governor  of  the  Piros  of  Socorro,  passed  muster  ^^•lth 

Pednf?  eJ^'^l^^taiu'  of "  ^va^  passed  muste;'  Vi^h '  thi^; -seven  Christian  Indians  of  ^^^^ 

Bart'nio  pfque,  Captain  of'  ;;ar;ra;sed  niusi^r  'with  thirty  Christian  Indians^  of^  the^^^^  ■ 

VrJSco,  g'^ovemor  of  the'puebioof  the' Jem^  muster  ^vith  eight 

of  his  nation    . 

0112" 

s  Afuster  rolls,  in  Expe-cZie/ife  no.  8,  ff.  65-73.  in  N.  M.  Arehs.  ,    ,    ^,      ^^    ■    '  > 

ojifTof  Xav.er,  in  Auto.  Pertenecientcs,  5;  "Declaraon  del  The  gem  de  la  Cauallena, 
in  ihid.;  "deolaracion  (del  Indio  Juan),"  in  ihid.,  21.  ,  ,    ,        .,,,„;„p  f.nm 

1..  Davis  (The  Simnish  Conquest  of  Neiv  Mexico,  p.  30S)  was  unable  to  deternime  from 
the  sources  at  his  command,  the  number  of  men  accompanying  Otermm  on  th-^^  e^ed' tion^ 
Davis  has  given  the  fullest  account  of  this  episode  that  has  heretofore  ^PP?^;^'!;  f 
n.nn-  places  it  is  far  from  accurate.  Taking  the  original  otficral  records  of  the  expedit.  n 
a.  n.-v  Lthoritv  I  shall  poir.t  out  from  timeto  tin,e  a  number  of  Davis's  most  obvious  errois 
HanJroft  (Arizona  and  Ne,r  Mexico),  although  far  less  vivid  and  detailed  --^^ 
tlKui  Davis,  is,  on  the  whole,  more  accurate  than  the  latter.  Bancroft,  however,  is  not  free 
from  error,  as  will  be  seen  later  on. 

M  Mu.t^r  rolls,  in  Expcdicnie  no.  8,  05-73,  in  X.  M.  Archs.  At  the  <-oncluMon  of  the 
nmste'r  the  statement  was  re.-orded  that  there  were,  as  the  lists  showed  a  total  ot  So-  horses 
and  mules.  C'Asl  mismo  Consta  por  La  dha  Lista  aVer  se  alistado  ocho  ';:^'"tas  >  Un- 
quenta  v  dos  Vestias  Caullares  Y  mulares.")  A  careful  examination  ot  the  bsts,  hm  e^er 
r'.v..als  the  fact  that  thlCe  figures  are  wrong,  errors  in  addition  having  been  made,_and  t  at 
the  correct  number  was  ^Us.  Yet  these  latter  figures  do  not  tally  with  those  ^ont^!^d^^l'l 
staten.ent  made  bv  Oternnn  several  months  later  to  the  etfect  that  when  the  expedition  left 
San  Lorenzo  and  Guadaluj.e  there  were  975  horses  and  mules  belonging  to  it^  (bee 
••Autto"  of  Otermin,  in  Auto.^  Pcrtcnecicntcs,  85:  "abiendosse  ^^'''^^'^o/^"?  '^^ 
armas  de  san  lorenso  Y  guadaluj.e  el  dia  que  salio  el  canpo  nobrsientas  \  setenta  Y  c  uo 
-Vestias.")  Tins  dis.-repancv  in  numbers  may  possibly  1)0  explained  by  the  tact  t.at 
Father  Aveta  had  some  horses  and  mules.     (See  Farcccr  dc  Ai/cta,  in  thul,  64:  supUco 
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ited  to  him,  thoii.ijrli,  as  in  two  otlier  cases,  the  exact  number  of  cadi 
is  not  g-iven.  Next  in  order  in  the  nmn])er  of  animals  taken  was 
Juan  Donu'n.miez  de  :\Iendoza  with  twenty-five;  Alonso  Garcia  Jr., 
with  twenty-two;  Diei^o  Lucero  de  Godoy  with  twentj'-one;  Ca])taiii 
Joseph  de  Padilla  T\-ith  seventeen;  Captain  Pedro  AfaVquez  witli  six- 
teen ;  Sehasti;ln  de  Ilerrera  witli  fifteen  ;  Pedro  de  Leiva,  Dieg'o  Lopez 
Saml)rano,  and  Jnan  Luis  with  fourteen  each;  and  Francisco  Xaviri- 
and  Luis  GraniHo  with  thirteen  each.  Three  of  the  other  sohli.'r> 
.liad  twelve  animals  each;  tliree  had  eleven  each;  eight  had  ten  each; 
three  had  nine  each;  nine  had  eight  each;  eight  had  seven  each;  sev- 
enteen had  six  each;  fifteen  had  five  each;  twenty-six  had  four  each; 
twenty-two  had  three  each;  fourteen  had  two  each;  while  five  sohliers 
possessed  just  one  animal  each.  One  of  the  soldiers  had  no  horses 
of  hi.s  o^vn  hut  used  those  of  his  father,  who  was  well  supplied.  Xo 
mention  is  made  of  any  of  the  Indian  allies  having  had  horses. 
Neither  was  any  record  kept  of  the  numl)er  of  cattle  taken  along. 

The  military  equipment  of  the  force  was  deficient  in  many  resp'ects. 
Excepting  Otermm  and  Francisco  Xavier,  the  secretary  of  govern- 
ment and  war,  only  twenty-five  soldiers  were  provided  w-itli  complete 
outfits  of  personal  arms  and  full  cavalry  equipment.'-  Thirty-six 
others  carried  complete  outfits  of  personal  arms,  but  were  not  pro- 
vided with  full  cavalry  equipment ; three  possessed  complete  outfits 
of  personal  arms  only ; thirty-four  had  a  full  outfit  of  personal 
arms  with  the  exception  of  a  fprno;''  and  one  carried  all  of  his  per- 
sonal arms  except  a  feruo  and  a  leather  jacket  (cuera).^''  Of  the 
other  forty-five  soldiers  one  possessed  only  an  arquebus,  another 
only  a  leather  shield,  while  among  the  remaining  forty-three  there 
were  in  all  fourteen  swords,  fourteen  arquebuses,  ten  shields  {cki- 
males),  eight  leather  shields  (adarr/as),  six  daggers,  five  jackets 
(coletos),  four  lances,  and  three  leather  jackets.  None  of  these  men 
possessed  more  than  one  of  each  kind  of  the  above  mentioned  arti- 
cles, while  only  six  men  possessed  as  manv  as  four  of  the  articles 
all  told.'^  *  '        "  ' 

By  November  10th  the  general  muster  and  register  at  the  Ancon 
de  Fray  Garcia  had  been  completed.  The  same  day  Otermin  ad- 
dressed an  aioto  de  remision  of  the  muster  rolls  to  tlie  A^iceroy.  In 
tins  document  Otemm  informed  the  viceroy  that  he  and  his  army 

a  .su  ssa  les  aga  notorio  a  todos  los  quo  se  alentaren  a  yr  los  so.-orrera  sraciossamente  con 
todas  las  bestias  cahalleres  que  pudieren  seruir  y  se  hallaien  de!  Vsso  de  los  relixiossos  v 
suias  come  tanuie^r,  con  todas  las  nuilas  que  quisieren  apartar  de  la  hacienda.")  Tliese 
were  not  listed  in  Iao  general  muster. 

12  "Todas  arnias  de  su  ]]ersona  y  de  caballo." 

13  "Todas  arnias  de  su  i)ersona  menos  terno  de  caballo." 
1*"  Todas  armas  de' su  i)ei  sona.  " 

13  "Todas  annas  de  su  jjersona  menos  terno." 

1""  Todas  armas  <le  su  jiersona  menos  terno  y  cuera. " 

!■  Muster  rolls  in  Kxi„difiitc  no.  S,  tV.  G.1-7;^,,  in  X.  ^f.  Andis. 
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to  coiitiinie  on  tbeir  mission  tlmt  day,  and  promised  to  send  full 
p!,,orts  of  activities  later  on.^^  ,  t 

The  next  stoppino-  place  mentioned  m  the  records  was  Jl^stero  l^ar- 
a  i)lace  fortv  le^a-ues  above  San  Lorenzo/^  and  therefore  about 
i'ui.ntv  lcai?iies  al)0ve  the  Ancon  de  Fray  Garcia.  I)a^^s is  wrong- 
,,,  .fiVm-- Uiat  the  expedition  reached  Estero  Largo  by  sundown  on 
,h,.  evening  of  November  5th.  Unfortunately  no  dates  are  given 
•I'trr  the  annv  left  the  Ancon  de  Fray  Garcia  until  San  Pasqual  was 
'..'....■hcd  on  the  morning  of  November  27th,  hence  the  time  spent  m 
•ulvancing  from  the  former  place  to  Estero  Largo  is  indeterminate. 
While  at^'the  latter  place  smoke  signals,  sent  up  by  the  Indians  to 
uani  other  tribes  of  the  approach  of  the  Spaniards,  were  seen  m 
various  directions.  These  warnings,  the  Spaniards  estimated,  were 
thus  disseminated  over  a  distance  of  thirty  leagues. 

From  Estero  Largo  the  force  proceeded  to  a  place  called  Eobledo. 
\t  this  point  the  river  was  left,  and  continuing  north,  they  entered 
upon  the  desert  eountrv  since  known  as  the  Jornada  del  Muerto  (the 
juurnev  of  death).    This  stretch  of  territory,  more  than  thirty-two 
i.'agues  in  extent,  was  described  as  being  without  a  single  spring, 
arrovo,  or  permanent  water  hole,  and  with  only  a  few  holes  and 
draws  in  which  water  had  collected  from  the  rains.    Familiar  with 
the  desert  condition  of  the  district,  Oternnn,  before  leaving  Rol^ledo, 
despatched  a  squad  of  soldiers  to  locate  the  watering  places.  Only 
in  one  place,  El  Perrillo,  was  there  found  enough  water  for  all  ot  the 
people  and  some  of  the  live  stock  to  drink.    Accordingly,  m  order  to 
reach  Frav  Cristobal,  on  the  northern  border  of  this  district,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  traverse  these  thirty-two  leagues  by  forced 
nuirches,  and  for  two  davs  and  one  night  no  halt  was  called.    At  the 
end  of  that  time  a  place  called  La  Cruz  de  Anaya,  seven  leagues  from 
the  river,  was  reached.'^    As  the  live  stock  were  suffeiing  for  water, 
a  halt  was  called  at  La  Cruz  de  Anaya  and  Otermin,  Father  Ayeta 
and  the  other  religious,  together  with  thirty  soldiers,  remained  there 
over  night  with  the  wagons,  munitions,  provisions,  and  camp  equip- 
ment, while  the  rest  of  the  men  drove  the  live  stock  on  to  the  river. 
'I'he  next  day  mules  and  liorses  were  sent  back  to  La  Cruz  de  Anaya 
for  the  wagons  and  men  who  had  been  left  there,  and  about  sundown 
these  joine^d  the  main  division  on  the  river.    All  having  been  safely 

Auto  de  remission,  in  Expcdiente  no.  S,  f.  7.'^,  X.  ^1.  Arehs. 
Oternnn  to  the  viceroy.  February  11,  1*5^1,  in  Autos  Pcrtenceientes,  104. 
-•■'0/>.  cit.,  309. 

-•'  Aula  of  Xavier,  in  Autos  Pcrtenecientes,  n:  "se  Camino  dos  dias  y  una  noc-lie.  .  . 
\vA-t:i  Vn  pnraje  que  llanian  la  eruz  <le  anaya  de  donde  ay  (^iete  leguas  al  rio  del  norte  Para 
.■aer  a  otro  Paraje  que  llanian  de  Frav  Xptoual.''  Fray  Cristobal,  as  pointed  out  in  the 
!i.  -nunt  of  the  retreat  (Soutlurtstrrn  Ui.storicol  Quort ,  rhj ,  xvi,  p.  144),  was  approximately 
-sixteen  lea^rues  south  of  So.'orro,  nine  leagues  below  .Seneeu,  six  leagues  below  where  the 
inhabited  district  of  up].er  New  ^lexico  began,  and  fifty-seven  leagues  (according  to  some 
doi  imicnts  sixty  leagues)  above  El  Paso. 
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united  ag-ain,  prayers  were  said  and  thanks  given  to  God  "for  havin^; 
passed  tlirougii  such  suffering."" 

From  this  place  the' Spaniards  }»rocei'(led  along  the  ii'io  del  Xorti- 
to  El  Contradero,  wliere  eanip  was  pitched  for  the  niglit.  There 
tracks  of  Ai)a<'lie  Indians  and  of  their  horses  were  discovered.  Ac- 
cordingly, Otenm'n  ordered  that  a  squad  of  forty  Spanish  soldiers 
and  some  Indian  allies  on  foot  should  ])e  pre])ared  to  go  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  to  reconnoiter  the  district  ahove  them  as  far  north  as  the 
.pueblo  of  Seriecu,  the  lirst  of  the  puel)los  between  El  Paso  and  Santa 
Fe.  With  these  soldiers  Otermm,  Father  Ayeta  and  the  other  re- 
ligious, and  some  of  the  officers,  left  the  main  division  the  next  morn- 
ing, Xovem1)er  2Gth,  and,  crossing-  the  river,  proceeded  to  the  pueblo 
of  Senecii  The  pi  ace  was  found  al)solutely  deserted.  ^lany  signs 
were  seen  which  indicated  that  the  natives  had  been  oppressed  by  the 
Apaches,  and  had  left  their  homes  through  fear.  The  walls  of  the 
burned  church  and  monastery  had  heen  left  standing,  though  these 
were  then  beginning  to  crumble.  Two  bells  were  found  in  the  belfrys, 
and  a  third  one  without  a  clapper  was  found  in  the  cemetery.  In  the 
latter  place  a  bronze  cannon  of  about  one  hundred  and  seventy-tive 
pounds  weight,  which  had  formerly  served  as  defense  for  the  church 
and  pueblo,  and  an  old  pine  cross,  were  found.  Another  cross  was 
found  in  the  main  ]>laza  of  the  puelilo.  In  the  sacristy  the  wig  and 
diadem  of  a  crucifix  were  found  lying  on  the  ground,  likewise  an 
altar,  or  communion  table,  and  two  fragments  of  another  one.  By 
orc^er  of  Father  Ayeta  some  crosses,  found  in  the  houses  of  the  pueblo 
that  were  intact,  together  with  the  wig  of  the  diadem  of  the  crucifix 
and  a  few  other  things  from  the  altars  were  piled  in  a  heap  and 
burned.  The  altar  and  the  fragments  of  the  other  one  were  thrown 
into  the  river.  Father  Ayeta  then  requested  Otermm  to  have  the 
clappers  removed  from  the  bells  in  the  tower  and  the  bells  secured 
so  that  they  might  be  carried  to  the  wagons.  Oternun  granted  this 
request  and  at  the  same  time  gave  similar  orders  regarding  the  can- 
non. The  three  bells  and  the  cannon  were  not  taken  away  from  the 
pueblo  at  that  time,  as  Davis  -■■  supposed,  but  were  hid  and  taken  to 
El  Paso  when  the  army  passed  this  pueblo  on  its  retreat  early  in 
February  of  the  next  year.=*  Otermin  then  ordered  the  pueblo  set 
afire,  and  the  rest  of  the  day  was  spent  in  Inirning  it.  Since  the 
main  body  of  the  army  and  the  wagons  had  by  that  time  arrived 
opposite  tl  le  |)ueblo,  ()termin  and  his  men  crossed  the  river  and 
joine<l  them  thit  night. 

Tlie  next  moVning,  Xovember  27th,""'  the  army  marched  in  a  l)ody 

--Auto  of  Xavier.  in  Auto.')  Pi  rtcKCcieufes,  o. 

23  Op.  cit.,  311. 
■    2+l{efor(ls  of  the  Retreat  in  Autos  Pi  rtcnerii  )if(s,  07. 
Auto  of  Xavier,  in  Autos  Pcrfcnccinitcs,  5-C. 

26  Davis  (op.  l  it..  :]\\)  is  wronjr  in  statini:  tliat  San  Pasqual  was  reached  on  Xoveinber 
2Sth,  and  that  on  the  same  day  the  army  marched  six  leagues  beyond  tliat  riiined  pueblo. 
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iIh-  ruins  of  the  old  piicl)lo  of  San  rasqual.    A  halt  was  called 
,  ',.tv  for  the  rest  of  the  day  on  account  of  some  trails,  supposedly  of 
\p-i,'ho  Indians,  having  been  seen.    They  appeared  to  lead  from  the 
,iin.<-tiou  of  the  npper  pnehlos.    No  Indians  were  seen  that  night, 
'i  ..w.-vcr,  and  the  next  day  the  army  marched  six  leagnes  np  the  river, 
. '.>,in--  (ui  the  wav  fonr  deserted  rsfauriasr'    The  next  morning,  all 
Vnan-vmcnts  having  been  made  the  night  before,  Otermm  set  out  in 
",,iv:uu't'  of  the  main  division  with  thirty  mounted  Spaniards  and  a 
",'„ii,'ib<'r  of  Indian  foot-soldiers  and  reconnoitered  the  conntry  as  far 
i  urth  as  Socorro,  the  Piros  pneblo  about  sixteen  leagues  above  Fray 
Cristobal.    Socorro,  like  Senecn,  had  been  deserted  by  its  inhabitants 
thr  cliurch  and  monastery  had  been  bnrned.    The  belfry  of  the 
.'•iiuivh  was  still  standing,  and  in  it  were  two  bells  minus  their  clap- 
pers.   In  this  church,  during  the  revolt  of  the  previous  year,  the 
Spaniards  had  buried  some  of  the  images.    These  had  been  un- 
earthed and  carried  away  by  the  Indians.    In  the  sacristy  a  crown 
uf  osiers  and  two  fragments  of  an  arm  of  an  image  of  Christ  were 
found;  in  the  cloister  two  skeletons.    The  main  plaza  of  the  pueblo 
had  been  closed  and  fortified  with  an  intrenchment  of  broken  pieces 
,*r  adobe.    Here  were  found  two  doors  from  the  sacristy  and  mon- 
astcrv;  an  intact  thigh,  leg,  and  foot  of  an  image  of  Christ,  the  rest 
t»f  it  having  been  burned;  some  remnants  of  other  images  and  many 
charred  pieces  of  crosses.    A  large  pine  crucifix  that  had  formerly 
Ik'cu  in  the  cemetery  had  been  demolished:  the  base  chopped  to  kind- 
ling, the  a-rms  burned,  and  the  rest  left  in  the  plaza.    In  a  nearby 
.«'orn-field  the  bones  and  skulls  of  two  persons  were  found,  together 
with  some  remnants  of  the  woolen  blankets  which  they  had  worn.  In 
the  i)laza  corn-cobs  were  scattered  around  which  indicated  that  the 
inieblo  had  been  sacked.    In  none  of  the  houses  of  the  pueblo  was 
there  a  sign  of  a  cross.    Before  leaving  the  puel)lo  Oternnn  ordered 
that  it  be  set  afire,  and  while  it  was  burning,  with  an  escort  of  ten  or 
twelve  men  he  visited  a  hot  spring  at  the  base  of  a  mountain  about  a 
league  from  the  pueblo.    While  on  this  mission  he  ascertained  that 
some  Apaches  had  been  encannied  and  in  ambush  in  that  region.  lie 
judged  that  it  was  these  Indians  who  had  sacked  the  pueblo  and  the 
apostates  who  had  burned  the  church,  images,  and  crosses,  because 
the  crosses  along  the  roads  and  in  the  fields  of  the  Indians  were  left 
standing  as  though  placed  there  by  the  citizens  of  New  :\[exieo  in  the 
past.    On  the  way  back  to  the  camp  a  hand  and  a  fra.ument  of  an  arm 
of  a  statue  of  Chrift  were  found.    All  such  fraiiinents  of  the  sacred 
objects  were  taken  luick  to  the  camp  and  were  burned  by  the  order 
of  Father  Ayeta.-^ 

The  next  morning,  November  30th,  the  Spaniards  continued  their 

-•  Daxis  (op.  cit.,  311)  erroneously  states  that  six  ruined  ei-toicias  were  passed  on  this 
>' retell  nf  the  .iourney. 

Auto  of  Xavier,  in  Auio.i  Pi  rtc iu  ri( ntes,  6-7. 
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journey  over  a  very  difficult  road.  During-  the  day  one  of  the  wag-ous 
was  overturned,  and  it  became  necessary  to  cut  down  knolls  (lonias) 
by  hand,  and  to  open  up  a  way  for  the  wagons  over  which  they  i)as<ri| 
with  great  difficulty.  A  halt  was  ma<le  for  the  night  at  a  i)lace  called 
"Passadas  la  Buelta  del  Socorro."  The  following*  morning-  the 
journey  was  continued  in  the  face  of  a  severe  sleet  storm  toward  tlif 
pueblo  of  Alamillo.-'-'  Governor  Otermin  again  went  on  in  advance 
of  the  main  division  of  the  army  to  inspect  this  pmel^lo,  which  was 
,  located,  like  the  })receding-  ones,  on  a  ])lain  on  the  bank  of  the  Eio  del 
Xorte.  This  pael)lo  had  been  deserted  and  the  church,  monastery, 
and  crosses  burned  —  not  a  sign  of  a  cross  being  seen  in  the  whole 
pueblo.  Some  houses  of  the  pueblo  had  also  been  burned  or  other-' 
vd&e  demolished.  The  only  thing  of  interest  found  in  the  pueljlo 
was  one  bell  with  its  clapper  missing.  Otermm  ordered  the  remain- 
ing houses  to  be  set  afire,  and  then  he  and  his  men  joined  the  other 
division  wliich  by  this  time  had  encamped  to  one  side  of  the  pueblo."'' 

On  the  morning  of  December  2d  the  army  broke  camp  and  pro- 
ceeded over  another  bad  stretch  of  up  grade  road.  That  night  camp 
was  pitched  at  a  place  designated  as  La  Entrada  de  las  Bueltas  de 
Acomilla."  From  here  on  December  4th  the  journey  was  begim  to- 
ward Sevilleta,  Otermm  and  a  squad  of  soldiers  again  going  in  the 
vanguard.  Sevilleta  was  found  to  have  ])een  deserted,  the  inhabit- 
ants, it  was  judged,  having  a])andoned  their  homes  through  fear  oi 
the  Apaches  and  having  joined  the  revolters.  The  hermitage,  which 
had  served  as  a  chapel  in  this  pueblo  had  been  torn  down  and  the 
timber  from  it  utilized  by  the  Indians  for  l)uilding  an  estufa.  Some 
of  the  houses  in  the  pueblo  also  had  been  burned.  A  short  distance 
from  the  pueblo,  in  four  different  places,  some  deep  pits  had  been 
dug  in  the  groun(L  These  were  full  of  corn,  the  most  of  which  had 
rotted;  some  large  earthen  jars;  pots,  and  calabashes.  On  top  of 
all  this,  made  of  clay,  was  a  sort  of  fhniaxata.,  on  which  was  en- 
graved a  figure  with  the  face  of  an  Indian  and  the  body  of  a  toad. 
Inside  of  this  was  a  large  quantity  of  herbs ;  two  pieces  of  human 
flesh;  feathers,  and  "other  superstitious  things  which  the  heathen 
use,"  all  of  wliich,  it  was  supposed,  the  apostates  had  presented  as 
an  offering  to  the  figure,  in  order  that  it  might  ])rotect  their  corn  for 
them.  Xo  mention  is  made  at  this  time  of  the  pueblo  having  l)ecn 
destroyed,  Init  later  evidence  shows  that  it  also  was  burned.'^^ 

The  army  left  Sevilleta  on  December  5th  and  i)roceeded  to  the 
estcnicia  of  Iif.s  Barrancas,"-  mentioned  as  being  twenty-three  leagues 
above  Senecii,'  and  ten  leagues  below  Isleta.  The  estancia  of  Las 
Barrancas  was  the  only  one  in  the  twenty-three  leagues  above  Senecii 

29  Not  Agiia  Xucva  its  Davis  {op.  cif.,  Sl.T)  states. 
S'^  Auto  of  Xavicr,  in  Auto,'!  Pert' m cictifcs,  7. 
3i"Aiitto  (le  Romison"  in  Autos  Pcrttiic-ivntcs,  101. 
^2  Auto  of  Xavicr,  in  ibid.,  7-S. 
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fl.a't  liad  not  been  totally  destroyed  by  fire.  This  one  liad  not  been 
"•rv'ativ  <ianiai;'<"d,  for  althou-h  the  windows  and  doors,  except  the 
.■"miit  one,  were  all  li'one,  the  roof  was  in  f>-ood  condition. 

.\v  tlu'  Spaniards  were  now  a])proachin.£''  the  pueblos  which  had 
■      L.-cn  deserted,  and  as  they  Avere  only  ten  Icauues  fi-oni  Isleta, 
,,;.iiih-r,  it  was  ])resuined,  the  apostates  ha<l  willidrawn  and  forti- 
i\.  A  tlicnist'lves,  Otermin  took  occasion  at  the  i  sttincid  of  Las  Bar- 
raii.-as  to  proniul.i^ate  certain  orders  concernin-^'  the  discipline  to  be 
,.!.~<-rved  by  the  soldiers.    All  were  warned  that  under  no  circimi- 
Man.'fs  whatsoever  should  any  of  them  dare  to  plunder  the  pueblos 
,,r  liouses  of  the  Indians,  or  lay  claim  to  any  cattle  that  mig'ht  be 
found  in  the  fields.    All  such  property,  in  whatever  condition  it 
va\'x\\{  be  found,  was  to  be  brought  to  Otermin  for  adjustment,  while 
.  v.-rvtliin,!?  belon.ning-  to  the  church  was  to  be  delivered  to  Fatlier 
.\vta  to  be  disposed  of  as  he  riohtfully  saw  fit.    The  live  stock  and 
utiicr  i)roperty  of  citizens  who  had  been  killed  durin.u,'  the  revolt  was 
to  he  distributed  among-  the  lawful  heirs,  should  there  be  any.  All 
<-att!e  which  from  the  brands  api)eared  to  belong  to  the  members  of 
t!i.'  (expedition  were  to  be  returned  to  them.   AVhatever  other  things 
that  might  be  found,  whether  belonging  to  Indians  captured  in  actual 
war  or  to  servants  who  had  tied  during  the  revolt,  were  to  be  dis- 
ti-ibuted  among  the  members  of  the  expedition.    Property  belonging 
to  Sjtaniards  garrisoned  at  El  Paso  was  to  be  zealously  taken  care  of 
and  returned  to  them.    All  firearms  taken  were  to  be  delivered  to 
(Mcnm'n,  in  order  that  he  might  keep  an  exact  record  of  all  of  his 
)!i<ijesty's  arm's  on  the  frontier.    The  same  rule  was  to  api)ly  also  to 
tlic  horses  and  sheep  captured.    All  orders  were  to  originate  with 
( (tcrnu'n  and  by  him  were  to  be  handed  down  to  the  other  officials, 
V,  ho,  as  superiors,  the  private  soldiers  were  instructed  to  obey  fully. 
The  ijenalty  imposed  for  violation  of  these  laws  was  punishment  by 
-h'ath  as  a  traitor  to  the  king  together  with  the  confiscation  of  all  of 
his  jtroperty.    After  these  ominous  orders  had  been  drawn  up,  Oter- 
min instructed  Francisco  Xavier,  the  secretary  of  government  and 
war,  to  jjublish  them  in  the  camp."  Accordingly  the  same  day  Xavier 
had  a  negro  crier  named  Nicolas  de  Bargas  to  announce  the  gov- 
»'rii(»!-'s  hdtuJo  in  the  plaza  de  ar)itas."* 

When  Otermin  began  to  make  pre])arations  for  leading  an  expedi- 
tion into  Xew  Mexico  violent  opposition  had  been  encountered  among 
th.'  settlers  at  El  Paso,  and  it  had  been  only  through  the  concerted 
•  ■Hurts  of  Father  Af  eta  and  Otermin  that  this  opposition  was  over- 
••Hine  and  the  expedttion  started  on  its  way,  During  the  first  two 
\ve<-ks  of  march  the  soldiers  were  tractable,  seeing,  as  Father  Ayeta 
stated,  "that  there  was  no  remedy  for  it,"  but  as  they  ai)proached 
the  Pueldo  country,  they  began  to  distrust  their  first  encounter  with 

—  "\';inclri  (ile  Oteniun),"'  in  Jutnx  Fi_rti  nt  cientes,  11-12. 
.lilt')  of  Fr;ui(.-iseo  X;ivior,  in  ihiil.,  12. 
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the  Indians  on  account  of  tlie  "Teat  personal  risk  involved.^"  So 
■while  at  the  csiancla  of  Las  P>arrancas,  Otermm  made  arrangements 
to  march  in  person  with  seventy'"  of  his  most  valorous  soldiers  to 
attack  the  i)uel)lo  of  Isleta.  Prior  to  this  he  had  sent  a  scoutinLr 
party  to  the  hills  north  of  the  esfancia  to  ascertain  if  the  pueblo  was 
inhabited.  The  scouts  reported  that  they  had  ap])roaehed  to  within 
five  leag-ues  of  the  i)ueblo  and  had  seen  smoke  arising-  from  it ;  they 
therefore  judged  that  it  was  inhal)ited.  On  the  nig'ht  of  December 
oth,  Otermin  with  his  seventy  picked  men  marched  to  within  a  short 
distance  of  Isleta.  Just  before  day  he  divided  his  force  into  four 
divisions  in  order  to  approach  the  pueblo  from  all  sides.  This  plan 
was  carried  out,  and  as  the  soldiers  advanced  to  the  attack,  they  ex- 
tolled in  loud  voices  the  Most  Holy  Sacrament.  The  Indians  were 
completely  taken  by  surjirise,  and  on  seeing  the  Spaniards  gave  an 
outcry,  seized  their  arms,  and,  the  entire  puel)lo  having  been  gar- 
risoned in  an  incredibly  short  while,  let  fly  some  arrows  at  the  in- 
vaders. But  their  resistance  was  slight.  The  Spaniards  gained  the 
plaza  and  quart eles  without  tiring  a  shot,  and  there  Otermin  called 
upon  the  Indians  to  peaceably  surrender.  The.  Indians  then  laid 
down  their  arms  and  descended  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of 
Otermin.  They  were  very  humble,  and  assured  the  Spaniards  that 
the  reason  for  having  taken  up  arms  against  them  had  been  that  they 
had  believed  that  they  were  being  attacked  by  the  Apaches.  Otermin 
then  gave  orders  that  the  men,  women,  and  children  of  the  pueblo  as 
well  as  some  outsiders  from  the  Piros  pueblos  of  Socorro,  Alamillo, 
and  Seyilleta,  and  from  other  pueblos,  numbering  in  all  more  than 
five  hundred  persons,  should  assemble  in  the  plaza.  For  the  de- 
struction of  the  crosses  in  the  pueblo,  the  burning  of  the  monastery 
and  the  church,  and  the  conversion  of  the  latter  into  a  corral  for 
some  cows,  which  he  ordered  driven  to  the  open  country  at  once, 
Otermin  severely  reprimanded  the  Indians.  They  denied  all  respon- 
sibility for  these  things,  and  stated  that  the  Indian  chiefs  of  the  re- 
volt and  all  the  Indians  of  Taos  and  Picuris,  and  of  the  Tewa  nation, 
had  come  down  after  the  S])auiards  had  been  driven  out,  and,  after 
burning  the  churches,  images,  and  instruments  of  divine  cult,  had 
ordered  them  to  return  to  their  manner  of  living  as  in  the  days  of 
their  paganism  l)efore  the  Si>aniards  and  religious  had  interfered. 
These  chiefs,  the  Isleta  Indians  stated,  they  had  been  forced  to  oliey. 

Having  ordered  the  Indians  to  give  up  whatever  they  might  have 
belonging  to  the  church  or  to  the  Spaniards,  Otermin  began  a  search 
through  the'^/liouses  of  the  pueblo.  In  this  search  the  following 
things  belonging  to  the  church  were  found:  the  l)ox  of  the  sacrarium 
of  the  Holy  Sacrament;  some  pieces  of  the  sashes  worn  by  the  priests 

Eeiiicsta  dr  A  iiiln.  in  Autos  Ft  ftcufi  iciiifS,  O:?. 
36  Davis  (o/>.  (  if.,  :il4)  erroneously  states  tliat  Oteniun  was  afuoiniianied  by  sixty  sol- 
diers. 
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'^„>a>f:alrs):  five  small  bells  Sautiis-  four  caiLllcsticks ;  three 
i.i-.r,.  brlis  that  wore  buried  in  the  interior  of  the  ehurch;  a  mass 
l'!..rk  aii.l  two  other  books.  Of  tliiuus  belouiiiuo-  to  the  Spaniards  the 
.-'.!!, .will"-  were  ehuin<'d :  tlirc'  animals;  a  coi)i)er  dipper;  a  brass 
;',..rtar;"six  iron  ph.u-h-shar.'s,  and  other  tritles.  Everything-  be- 
jiin-in-'to  theehurch  was  handed  over  to  Francisco  Xavier,  to  be  de- 
l,\,r,,,rt()  Father  Ayeta.  The  otiier  things  were  given  to  the  owners 
,.n-<-nt.  Otermi'n  "then  issued  instruction  for  crosses  to  be  made 
.lutt  same  dav,  not  onlv  those  for  the  houses  and  plaza  of  the  pueblo, 
i.u't  also  snniller  ones"  for  the  natives  to  wear  around  their  necks. 
Th.-  day  was  made  one  of  g-enera1  thanksgiving  on  account  of  the  suc- 
that  had  so  far  attende.!  the  Spaniards/' 

Just  1)efore  dawn,  shortly  after  the  attack  had  been  made  on  the 
puVblo,  two  Indians,  natives  of  Puaray,  who  were  outside  the  pueblo, 
made  their  escape.  Otermm  feared  that  they  would  carry  the  news 
..f  the  coming  of  the  Spaniards  to  the  other  pueblos  and  that  the  in- 
lial)itants  would  abandon  their  homes  and  make  strongholds  in  the 
iiK.uutains.  Accordingly  he  sent  two  Sandia  Indians  to  the  other 
Ti-ua  pueblos  of  Alameda,  Puaray,  and  Sandia  to  demand  of  their 
inhabitants  in  his  name  that  they  should  surrender  as  Christians, 
without  resistance,  or  else  be  subject  to  attack  by  the  Spaniards." 

Father  Ayeta  had  not  accompanied  Otermi'n  when  he  left  for  Isleta, 
but,  on  account  of  l)eing-  indisposed,  had  remained  with  the  wagons. 
( )termm  now  sent  a  message  to  him  announcing  his  success  at  Isleta.. 
rpon  hearing  this  news,  Father  Ayeta  at  once  set  out  for  the  pueblo 
Hii  horseback,  and  when  he  drew  near  Otermm  went  out  to  meet  him.. 
Foi-  his  reception  at  the  pueblo  all  the  Indians,  including  the  women 
and  children,  formed  in  procession.  AVhen  Father  Ayeta  saw  them  he 
•  ried  out  in  a  loud  voice:  "Blessed  be  the  ]^[ost  Holy  Sacrament 
and  the  puritv  of  Our  Lady,  the  Virgin  :Mary,  conceived  without 
sin!"  To  this  the  Indians  replied:  "Forever!"  Father  Ayeta  then 
dismounted  and  was  wannly  embraced  by  the  Indians.  Then,  the 
hour  for  the  Are  Maria  having  arrived,  it  was  sounded  with  the 
trumpets  and  all  repeated  the  prayer  in  unison.  After  this  the  In- 
dians returned  to  their  homes  a])parently  very  contented.^"" 

Farly  the  next  morning.  December  7th,  Otermi'n  ordered  the  Indian 
governor  and  the  cajitains  whom  he  had  appointed  to  have  all  the 
Indians  in  the  puelilo  assemble  in  the  i)laza.  Father  Ayeta  had  al- 
ready sent  for  the  ixirtable  altar,  which  was  being  brought  from  El 
Paso'  mounted  on  a  small  f(nir-wheeled  cart,  and  in  which  mass  was 
said  and  the  rosary  recited  daily.  This  altar  was  stationed  in  the 
middle  of  the  plaza  and  the  frontal  and  other  altar  things  replaced. 

3:  Auto  of  Xavier,  in  AiH<,s  P,  rtum  it  iitts.         Bejwcsta  dc  Ailctii,  in  ihid..  CH. 
^■^  Auto  of  Oteriiuii  in  An',,^  Ft  rU  iu  ci,_ '  tts.      ;  Auto  of  Xavier  in  iliid.,  9.    "  (ieelara- 
'.•i<in  (del  Iiidio  Juan),"  in  iltid.,  22. 

■''■'Auto  of  Xavier,  in  Autos  PLrttnccitntts,  9. 
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Tlien  Fatlior  Ayota  put  on  the  alb  and  the  stole  and  addressed  the 
assemhled  Indians.    Jle  did  so  tiirongh  an  interpreter  because  of  tlie 
presence  of  so  many  representatives  from  other  nations.    He  ex- 
plained to  them  the  i^rave  character  of  their  offenses  wliich  in  so 
many  ways  they  had  eonnnitted,  and  exhorted  them  to  return  to  the 
Faitli.    After  the  sei-mon  Father  Ayeta  absolved  the  apostates,  ol)- 
servin,i>-  all  the  ceremonials  generally  jjracticed  by  tlie  church  on  such 
an  occasion.    After  this,  many  who  had  never  been  ba])tized  received 
ihis  sacrament.    Among-  them  were  the  children  that  had  been  born 
since  the  Spaniards  left.    The  first  child  to  be  baptized  was  given 
the  name  Charles  in  honor  of  the  king,*"  Father  Ayeta  performing 
the  ceremony  and  Oternn'n  himself  standing  as  godfather.    In  all 
five  hundred  and  eleven  persons  were  absolved  and  baptized." 
Father  Ayeta  then  ordered  the  married  Indians  to  take  back  their 
lawful  wives  and  families,  and  all  alike  —  married  men,  widowers, 
and  bachelors  —  were  exhorted  not  to  offend  God  any  more.  Oter- 
mm,  rei)rimanding  them  for  their  immorality,  likewise  charged  them 
to  do  the  same.    The  Indians  were  then  ordered  to  take  out  of  their 
houses  and  from  any  other  place  whatsoever,  the  idols,  feathers, 
powders,  masks,  and  every  other  thing  pertaining  to  their  idolatry 
and  snperstition.    This  was  done,  and  when  all  such  things  had  l)een 
collected  they  were  ])iled  in  a  heap  and  burned.    Fonnal  possession 
of  that  region  was  then  taken  for  the  king  when,  by  order  of  Otermin, 
the  secretary  of  government  and  war  hoisted  the  royal  standard  over 
the  pueblo.    When  the  banner  was  unfurled  to  the  "l)reeze,  the  Span- 
iards cried  out  three  times:  "Long  live  the  King,  our  Lord,  Charles 
II,  God  save  him!"    Then,  the  Indians  joining  in,  three  loud  vivas 
were  given  by  all  present;  this  was  followed  by  a  salute  of  three' vol- 
leys and  the  sounding  of  the  trumpets.    As  all  the  bells  had  been 
desecrated,  two  of  them  were  consecrated  anew  and  were  merrily 
rung  as  upon  a  gala  occasion.    After  a  short  devotional  service  in 
honor  of  the  eve  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  all  the  Indians  re- 
turned their  homes,  apparently  very  greatly  pleased.'^ 

On  December  8th,  the  day  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  Our 
Lady,  all  the  i)eo])le  were  asseml)led  in  the  plaza  around  the  ]iortal)le 
altar.  Here  Father  Ayeta  consecrated  a  large  ]nne  cross  which  he 
and  Otermin  bore  on  their  shoulders  to  the  cemetery  and  placed  in 
the  same  spot  that  had  been  occupied  by  the  one  destroyed  bv  the 
apostates.  After  a  volley  ordered  by  Otermin,  Father  Ayeta  deliv- 
ered an  oration  and  then  said  mass,  after  which  he  returned  to  the 
plaza  and  preached  to  the  Indians.    He  again  explained  to  them  the 

*o  Juto  of  Xiivier,  in  Attlos  Pericnrcioitc.^,  9-10. 

■i^.tnto  of  Oternn'n.  in  ihld.,  101-102.  Bancroft  (Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  ISS)  er- 
roneously states  tliat  there  were  :,.j11  Indians  who  renewed  their  allegianr-e  at  Tsleta  at 
this  time. 

*^  Auto  of  Xavier,  in  Aiito.t  PcrtcnecUntcs,  9-10. 
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'  :„..  .•nuiniands  aii.1  told  tliem  that  tliey  should  give  thanks  to  God 
.  inanv  favors  which  He  had  bestowed  upon  them  m  leading 

,  out  of  idolatrv,  in  freeing  them  from  the  l)onds  of  the  devil,  and 
■,/,.,!,.,.iviu--  them  a-ain  into  the  Church.  Oternun  also  regaled  the 
Indians  with  another  address,  in  wliich  he  told  them  of  the  great 
,,.,\vrr  of  theiv  king,  of  the  obedience  which  they  owed  to  him  as  vas- 
^'(N  and  of  the  great  amount  of  money  he  had  spent  for  nearly  a 
hundn'd  vears  for  tlie  salvation  of  their  souls,  "oeenpying  himself 
.  vrrv  dav  with  this  and  similar  efforts."  After  reassuring  them  of 
p.,rdon  in  the  king's  name  Otermm  left  the  Indians  in  good  spirits. 

That  same  dav  a  (,)ueres  Indian  of  San  Felipe  named  Pedro 
Naranjo,  more  than  eightv  years  of  age,  and  reputed  to  be  a  great 
iV.Ton'ianeer  and  idolator  who  had  come  down  from  the  northern  pu- 
,.blos  to  instruct  in  these  arts,  was  made  prisoner.*^^ 

As  he  did  not  receive  a  reply  to  the  ultimatum  sent  two  days  be- 
I'nre  by  the  two  Isleta  emissaries  to  the  Indians  of  Puaray,  Alameda, 
and  Sandia,  and  feeling  the  imperative  need  of  ascertaining  as  soon 

possil)le  what  action  the  Indians  of  the  northern  pueblos  were  tak- 
ing in  regard  to  the  news  that  the  Spaniards  had  returned  to  Xew 
Mexico,  Otermin  determined  to  send  Juan  Domniguez  de  Mendoza, 
with  seventv  picked  men  and  some  Indian  troops,  to  reconnoiter  the 
roinitrv  above,  tlud  out  if  the  inhabitants  of  the  three  pueblos  men- 
tioned'had  abandoned  their  homes  or  were  in  arms,  and  to  ascertain 
the  cause  for  their  obstinacy  in  not  having  sent  notice  of  their  sub- 
mission to  the  designated  place.  Some  Indians  from  Isleta  were  also 
.sent  along  to  prove  to  the  northern  Indians  that  the  inhabitants  of 
that  puebTo  had  not  been  killed  or  mistreated.  Otermin  found  it  im- 
possible to  accompany  this  expedition  on  account  of  his  many  duties 
at  Isleta  relative  to  pro\'iding  supplies  for  the  army,  and  because  he 
was  "occupied  in  the  said  pueblo  in  the  arrangements  which  ought  to 
he  made  for  these  Indians  lately  drawn  from  idolatry  and  among 
whom  many  idols  and  superstitious  things  have  been  found,  it  being- 
essential  that  they  know  and  believe  in  the  things  of  the  law  of  God." 
It  was  his  purpose,  however,  to  advance  northward  from  Isleta  as 
soon  as  possilile.  Specific  instructions  were  given  to  Mendoza  by 
<")termi'n.  He  was  to  acknowledge  in  the  king's  name  the  obedience 
of  the  Indians  in  case  it  should  be  given;  to  take  away  their  arms 
and  fire  their  estufas  —  "refuges  of  the  devil,  and  houses  of  idolatry, 
ravishment,  and  obscenity";  to  find  out  if  any  Indians,  fugitives  for 
tiieir  crimes,  had  abandoned  their  |)ueblos,  and  in  case  that  they  had, 
t(.  sack  their  homes  and  confiscate  their  cattle,  whether  their  own  or 
those  of  the  Spaniards  whom  they  had  roltbed  in  the  revolt;  to  make 
investigations,  take  depositions,  institute  prosecutions,  and  at  any 

Autn  of  Xnvier,  in  Autos  Pertoiecitntcs,  10. 
"  Dcclarni-ion  de  Pedro  narnnjo  do  naiMou  qiiercs,"  in  ibid.,  '20. 
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cost  do  whatever  seemed  necessary  until  he  had  ascertained  the  full 
amount  of  property  of  tlie  apostates,  all  of  which  he  was  to  send  ai 
once  to  Oteruu'n.  The  stolen  ijro])erty  of  the  Spaniards  that  nii,i»iit  he 
thus  recovered  was  to  be  returned  to  the  riglitful  owners,  wliilf  the 
})ro];)('rty  of  the  Indians  was  to  he  made  use  of  to  supi)ly  the  army  and 
thus  reduce  expenditures.  Having'  successfully  carried  out  these  in- 
structions in  the  other  Tigua  ])uel>los,  Mendoza  was  to  proceed  to  en- 
force them  in  the  puel)los  of  San  Felii)e,  Santo  Domingo,  and  Cochiti, 
and  beyond.  Oternun  was  to  be  advised  fully  of  all  his  activities  so 
that  he  might  su])ervise  the  whole  from  his  headquarters. 

Having-  eonhdence  in  the  military  ability  of  AEendoza,  Otermfn  em- 
powered him  with  full  authority  to  act  in  his  ])laee  on  the  expedition. 
The  sarjento  viaijor,  Sebastian  de  llerrera,  captain  and  commander 
of  the  presidio,  was  appointed  as  assistant  to  Mendoza  who  was  in- 
structed by  Otermfn  to  consult  with  him  and  the  other  corporals  and 
brevets  concerning-  the  arduous  affairs  liable  to  arise  on  the  expedi- 
tion. Mendoza  was  given  his  commission  with  accompan^^ng•  in- 
structions all  bearing-  the  signature  and  seal  of  the  governor,  and 
the  counter-signature  of  the  secretary  of  government  and  war.  Be- 
fore Mendoza  left  Isleta  a  certified  copy  of  the  same  was  incor- 
porated in  the  antos.^* 

The  instructions  of  Mendoza  required  that  he  should  set  out  from 
Isleta  that  day.  Late  in  the  afternoon,  all  arrangements  having-  been 
completed,  he  and  his  men  began  their  northward  journey,  lea\dng 
with  Otermfn  in  Isleta  the  members  of  the  cabildo,  certain  officials, 
and  the  rest  of  the  force,  "the  most  of  whom  were  useless  and  in 
want."  It  is  not  purposed  to  relate  the  vicissitudes  of  that  expedi- 
tion at  this  time,  but  to  dispose  of  the  activities  of  Otermfn  in  Isleta 
before  he  left  that  pueblo  in  the  wake  of  the  ]\[endoza  party.  The 
next  morning,  December  9th,  Otermfn  set  about  to  secure  some  corn 
from  the  Isleta  Indians,  so  that  meal  might  be  ground  for  the  sus- 
tenance of  the  army.  Having  seized  some  of  the  natives,  Otermfn 
demanded  of  them  a  donation  of  corn.  This  demand  was  complied 
with,  each  Indian  giving  a  sack  of  unshellod  corn,  all  of  which,  when 
shelled,  amounted  to  tifteen  bushels.  This  was  recorded  as  ''a  gra- 
cious gift  which  the  Indians  made,"  for  which  Otermfn  did  not  allow 
any  harm  to  be  done  to  them.  The  Indians  told  the  governor  that  in 
most  of  the  other  pueblos  only  small  quantities  of  corn  had  been 
raised,  because,  althouuh  their  charmers  performed  uumy  su])ersti- 
tious  and  idolatrous  rites  before  their  idols,  they  had  had  no  rain  and 
as  a  result  serious  drought  ])revailed.  The  governor,  captains,  and 
other  Indians  of  the  ])ueblo  also  told  Otermfn  that  the  famine  among 
the  iiorthern  pueblos  had  been  so  great  that  many  Indians  had  al)an- 

4-t"Tanto  do  liordon  quo  So  !o  ilio  ;il  Tlionionte  Ooiii,"  in  Autos  Fcrteiitcieiifcs,  i;M4; 
Ajito  of  Xavier,  in  ihid.,  ]0;  JuId  of  Otoriiiiii,  in  ihij.,  a;?. 
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.s:.,i,,,l  their  ])uel)l()s,  aiul  that  all  tlio  people  of  the  .iiirisdietions  of 
T-,m)  T<'wa,  and  (^leres  and  those  of  Aeonia  and  Jeniez,  comprising 
,„*  all'twentv-six  pneblos,  were  in  arms,  and  planning-  to  come  to 
kill  the  Isleta  Indians  and  sack  their  granaries.  The  date  of  this  ex- 
,..„.{,m1  attack  thev  said  was  December  12th.  For  all  of  these  reasons 
\\.„.v  stated  that  they  regarded  the  Siuiniards  as  having  been  sent  by 
(;,,.'|  to  save  them  an<l  tlieir  pneblo  from  destrnction.  Reports  were 
laad."  of  many  so-called  idolatrons  and  superstitions  dances  having 
l„'en  pi-acticed  since  the  revolt,  of  the  orders  from  the  Indian  chiefs 
that  the  men  should  abandon  their  wives  secured  through  the  Church 
and  live  with  whatever  ones  they  chose,  and  of  the  injunction  that  all 
^Ik.uUI  drop  their  ba])tismal  names.*" 

About  eleven  o'clock  that  night,  Father  Ayeta  and  Otermin  still 
beinir  awake,  a  soldier  named  Juan  de  Xoriega  Garcia  arrived  at  the 
ritri^po  de  guardia  where  they  were.  He  had  been  despatched  by 
N[endoza  with  a  letter  to  the  governor,*"  and  in  addition  brought  with 
iiim  some  articles  belonging  to  the  church,  including  a  bronze  crucifix 
aii.l  an  image  of  Our  Lady.*'  Otermi'n  ordered  that  the  letter  from 
Mendoza  should  he  placed' with  the  aitfos  and  asked  Father  Ayeta  to 
present  him  with  the  crucifix  and  the  image  in  order  that  he  might 
keep  them  as  relics.  Ayeta  granted  this  request,  lie  himself  talcing 
charge  of  the  other  things." 

It  had  been  the  plan  of  Otermin  to  continue  from  Isleta  with  the 
wagons  and  his  division  of  the  army  on  Wednesday,  December  10th, 
arrangements  for  which  had  previously  been  made."  The  morning 
^of  December  10th  dawned  very  cold,  and  later  in  the  morning,  after 
camp  had  been  broken  and  the  wagons  loaded,  it  began  to  sleet  and 
storm  so  violently  that  it  was  necessary  to  abandon  temporarily  the 
<lei)arture  from  Isleta  and  to  reestablish  the  camp.  All  that  day  it 
snowed  and  the  storm  continued  with  unabated  fury.  About  ten 
o'clock  that  night  a  strapping  young  Tigua  Indian  of  Sandia  reached 
Isleta.  lie  said  that  he  came  alone,  hut  in  fact  he  was  accompanied 
by  another  young  Indian  whom  he  left  outside  the  pueblo  as  a  sen- 
tinel. This"  Indian  was  taken  before  Otermin  and  Father  Ayeta. 
They  asked  him  for  what  purpose  he  had  come  and,  "savagely  and 
without  fright  or  sign  of  misgiving,"  he  rei)lied  that  he  had  been  sent 
by  the  Indians  of  Sandia,  Alameda,  and  Puaray  to  say  that  all  of 
tlK'ir  ])eople  —  men,  women,  and  children  —  were  in  the  sierras,  liv- 

Aiito  of  Xavipr,  in  Autos  Ft  rfoncioites.  Lo;  Li'inusta  ilc  Ayeta,  in  ihid..  G3. 

Tliis  \v;is  without  doubt  the  letter  written  by  ;N[enao7.a  on  December  9th  at  Alamcla, 
n..tuitlistanain<i  the  fact  that  in  this  letter  Mendoza  stated  that  he  was  sending  the  articles 
nientionod  in  it  by  two  friendly  Mansos  Indians. 

The  other  arti.des  were  a  "chalice,  a  juiten,  and  the  "pedestal  of  a  silver  lamp  without 
cither  small  chains,  bevel  of  the  tube  for  the  wi.-k  {biscl  dc  mechero),  or  the  upper  cup 
('■ojw  i!r  (tn-ira)  but  with  oidy  the  lower  base  (In  hiisn  dc  ahajo)." 
^- Auto  of  Xavier,  no.  2,  in  Autos  Ptrtt  m  ,  iciitcs,  lo. 

Anio  of  Xavicr,  no.  1,  in  Autos  Pt  rtciuckiilcs,  1.3. 
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iiig-  without  eliiofs,  and  iiiidcr  no  control  oxeo])t  tlieir  own  free  will; 
tliat  they  were  hungry  and  wished  to  return  to  their  pueblos.  Oter- 
nun  was  surprised  at  tlie  barbarous  frankness  of  tlie  Indian,  and  re- 
ceiving and  treating  him  kindl\',  he  admonished  him  and  asked  if  he 
realized  the  grave  eharaeter  of  the  crimes  which  his  people  had  coin- 
mitted.  .To  this  tlie  Indian  made  no  reply.  Otermin  then  ordered 
him  to  return  to  his  people  and  tell  their  old  men  and  leading  citizens, 
since  they  had  uo  other  captains  and  governors  than  the  apostate 
chiefs,  to  come  to  see  him  and  to  confer  with  liim.  For  their  protec- 
tion in  case  they  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Mendoza  party,  as 
well  as  to  inform  ]\Iendoza  not  to  come  to  any  final  agreement  with 
any  of  the  apostates  tliat  might  wish  to  surrender,  Otermm  wrote  a 
letter  to  ^ileudoza  and  entrusted  it  to  these  Indians  for  delivery.  This 
letter  was  given  to  the  Indians  on  the  morning  of  December  lith  and 
soon  afterwards  they  left  Isleta  for  the  north. 

In  the  same  letter  Otermin  told  Mendoza  that  he  believed  the  real 
purpose  of  the  two  Indians  had  been  to  spy  upon  his  small  force. 
This,  he  said,  was  weak  enough,  while  each  day  the  horses  were 
showing  greater  signs  of  failing.  For  this,  Otermm  pointed  out, 
there  was  no  remedy,  and  therefore  was  worthy  of  grave  considera- 
tion. He  told  Mendoza  that  in  spite  of  the  bad  weather  his  division 
was  expecting  to  leave  Isleta  that  day  for  Alameda.  He  reaffirmed 
his  orders  that  Mendoza  should  take  away  the  arms,  both  olfensive 
and  defensive,  of  the  Indians  who  surrendered,  that  he  should  not 
allow  them  to  take  a  thing  from  their  homes  until  his  arrival,  that  he 
should  collect  all  the  property  of  the  Church  and  of  the  Spaniards 
which  might  be  recovered,  and  that  he  should  take  away  all  the  idols 
and  foul  things  which  the  Indians  used  in  worshiping  the  de\'il  in 
order  that  they  might  l^e  burned.  This  letter,  a  copy  of  which  was 
incorporated  in  the  autos,  was  dated  Thursday,  December  llth.^^ 
No  mention  is  made  of  Mendoza  having  received  this  letter. 

II.    THE  MEXDOZA  EXrEDITIOX  FEOM  ISLETA  TO  THE  TIGUA  AXD  QUEEES 

PUEBLOS 

1.    Tlie  Advance  to  Saudia  .  ■  • 

On  the  eighth  day  of  December,  Juan  Donu'nguez  de  Mendoza,  the 
lieutenant-general  of  the  cavalry,  with  seventy  mounted  Spaniards 
and  a  nundier  of  Indian  allies  on  foot,''  left  Governor  Otc^rmm  in  the 
pueblo  of  Isleta  and  started  on  what  Avas  to  ])rove  a  most  remarkable 
expedition.  :\lendoza  was  Hrst  chief  of  the  expedition,  and  Sarjenfo 
Manor  Sel)astian  de  Herrera,  second  in  command,  was  leader  of  one 
of  the  squads. At  least  five  other  s(iuad  leaders  were  appointed  to 

50--l»/o  of  XaviiT,  in  Autox  Pertenccii  tite.t,  15.    ''C;irt;i  de  su  Sefinria,"  in  ihid.,  IS. 
51  J»/t!  of  Otenin'ii,  in  Anfo.s  Pi  iicricrkntcs,  X);  "  ilechiraeion  del  sarjen'o  mavor  s^n. 
de  licrra,"  in  ihid.,  42. 

•■"'2  "Declaracion  del  sarjeno,  mayor  s^^n,  de  herra, "  in  il)id.,  41. 
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.,.rv.-  oil  tlu'  expedition.  These  were  Sarjrufo.^  Mai/orrs  Don  Fer- 
'■„!.|<)  Dunui  V  Chaves,''-,  Luis  de  (,)aintana,'''  and  Diego  Lopez  Sam- 
hrano.  '  and  Captains  Pedro  Marqnez  and  Koque  Madrid.''  It 
<.v.',iild'thus  appear  tliat  there  were  seven  squads  of  ten  Spanish  sol- 
"ii.Ts  each,  and  that  eaeli  of  the  above-named  men,  includino-  :\Iendoza, 
A.i^  Iea<ler  o^  a  squad.  The  oruanization  of  the  Indian  allies  is  in- 
i. terminate. 

It  was  al)Out  the  hour  for  vespers  wlien  Mendoza  and  his  men  lett 
,1!  Deeemher  8th.  Xotwithstandino-  the  cold  and  the  snow,  the  party 
advanced  about  four  and  one-half  leagues  that  night,  without  stop- 
piiii;',  until  they  reached  :\[endoza's  own  hacienda,  situated  three 
ir:i--ues  ])elow  Alameda,  in  the  jurisdiction  known  as  Atriseo.  A  part 
,.f  the  night  was  passed  there  and  some  fires  built  in  order  that  the 
.eMiers  might  warm  themselves  after  their  cold  ride.  Great  care 
was  taken  to  screen  these  fires  from  the  view  of  any  Indians  who 
might  be  in  that  vicinity.  After  a  reasonable  delay  the  horses  were 
mounted  and  the  journey  continued.  Just  as  day  ^vas  breaking  on 
the  morning  of  December  Dth,  the  pueblo  of  Alameda  was  reached. 
The  Spaniards  surroun<led  the  place,  intending  to  storm  it,  but  no 
Indians  were  there  to  offer  resistance.'"  On  entering  the  pueblo  the 
bodv  of  a  crippled  Indian  who  had  hanged  himself  on  account  of  hav- 
ing been  abandoned  hy  his  people  was  found  in  one  of  the  houses.®" 
In"  another  house  was  a  very  old  and  blind  Tewa  woman.  TMs 
woman."'  who  had  l)een  a  servant  in  the  houses  of  the  Spaniards  since 
-irlhood,  and  of  late  a  house  servant  of  Dona  Isabel  Holguin,  could 
s^)eak  Spanish  fluently.  AVhen  asked  when  and  why  the  Indians  of 
the  inieblo  had  left,  she  began  to  weep,  and  replied  that  they  had  left 
two  days  l>efore  (which  was  the  day  following  the  capture  of  Isleta), 
because,  having  heard  that  the  Spaniards  had  captured  Isleta  and 
killed  all  of  its  inlialntants,  they  feared,  "rogues  that  they  were," 
that  the  invaders  would  come  on  to  their  pueblo  and  wreak  vengeance 
on  them  for  having  iiracticed  so  nmch  "knavery  and  idolatry." 

The  news  that  the  Si>aniards  had  returned  to  Xew  ]y[exico  had  been 
carried  from  Isleta  by  the  two  Puaray  Indians  who  had  escaped  from 
the  siege  of  the  former  pueblo  on  the  morning  of  December  6th. 

53  "  Declaration  de  don  fern  i'^  ile  cliaves, "  in  ihid.,  45. 
r.4  "Deolarass-''"  del  sariento  ni"i-,  Juis  de  quintana, "  in  ibid.,  49. 
(Declaraoion)  do  diesio  Lopes,  "  iu  ibid..  52. 
"Dei'larasson  del  enp"       r^farquez, ' '  in  ibid.,  46. 
"  (Deelaracion)  del  caii"  ri»|ue  de  Madrid,  "  in  ibid.,  47. 
'■■^  Aiilo  of  Xavier..n(is.  1  and      in  A'dox  Ftrtciiecientes,  18. 

Declaraon  del  Tli<?  jieni  ,ie  la  Caualleria, "  in  Autos  Pertciiceicittcs.  37. 
'■"Ibid.;  :Mendoza  to  Otevniin.  in  ibid.,  16;  Auto  of  Xavier,  in  ibid.,  39. 
•'1  Accordinji  to  tlie  t^'stimony  of  Diejio  Lopez  Sanibvano,  all  four  of  the  Indians  found 
in  the  various  juiehlos  tlirou;;h  wliii-h  the  Spaniards  passed  were  at  least  ninety  years  old. 
See:  "  (Declaraoion)  de  dieuo  Lopez,"  in  ibid..  r>-2. 

:»rendoza  to  Oterniin.  December  S,  IGSl,  in  Auto.-i  Tcrtcnccicntcs,  IG ;  "Declaraon  del 
rir-  jjeiii  de  la  Caualleria,"  in  tbid.,  37;  "declaraeion  del  sarjeut",  mayor  s^i",  herra,"  ia 
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Quickly  tlie  report  spread  from  piie])lo  to  i)n('l)lo  that  the  Spaniar^U 
hpd  killed  all  the  natives  of  Isleta,  and  had  imprisoned  all  the  In- 
dians from  the  other  pueblos  who  luid  o-one  there  to  get  eorn.  As  a 
result  of  this  re])ort  the  natives  of  Alameda,  Puaray,  and  Sandi'a 
tied  to  the  iiiountalns,  evidently  the  Sandia  rang-e,  those  of  San  Fe- 
lipe, Saiito  Doniiiiuo,  and  Coeliiti  took  refuge  on  the  sierra  of  La 
Cleneg-uilla,  two  h^agues  from  Cochiti,  those  of  Santa  Ana,  Sia,  an<! 
Jemez  assemltled  on  a  mesa  near  the  last  named  pueblo,  while  all  tin- 
men  from  the  al)ove  mentioned  puehlos  and  many  from  the  other 
pueblos,  except  those  of  the  province  of  .\[oqui,  gathered  on  the  sierra 
of  La  Cieneguilla."" 

While  talking-  to  the  Indian  woman  in  Alameda,  Afendoza  learned 
that  another  very  old  Lidian  was  outside  the  pnelilo.  Out  of  charity 
he  sent  for  him.  When  questioned  the  old  man  stated  that  he  was 
from  Sandia,  and  that  his  people  had  wickedly  abandoned  him  to  die 
in  the  open  country.  He  did  not  know  where  the  Lidians  had  gone, 
but  supposed  that  they  had  g'one  to  the  pueblos  al)ove.  ^^[endoza' 
placed  both  of  the  old  Lidians  in  a  house,  built  them  a  fire,  and  pro- 
vided them  with  water,  meal,  and  firewood,  of  all  of  which  thexe  was 
a  g-enerous  supply  in  the  pueblo."  Before  leaving  the  old  couple 
were  told  that  the  reports  of  Spanish  atrocities  were  false,  and  were 
instructed,  in  case  any  of  the  Alameda  Lidians  should  return  to  the 
pueblo,  to  tell  them  that  the  Spaniards  had  threatened,  if  they  did 
not  surrender  peaceably  and  submit  to  the  authority  of  the  "king, 
that  not  one  stone  of  their  pueblo  would  l^e  left  standing,  and  that  as 
Otermm  was  advancing-  they  should  go  out  to  meet  him.  The  old 
woman  informed  Mendoza  that  when  the  natives  left  two  days  before 
they  had  all  been  crying.  From  this  Mendoza  surmised 'that  the 
Alameda  Lidians  would  he  willing  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  advised  Otermfn  accordingly." 

While  in  Alameda  three  smoke  peace  signals  in  the  direction  of 
Puaray  were  seen  to  rise  on  the  hills  near  tiiat  pueblo.  ]i[endoza  re- 
plied with  similar  signals,  whereupon  a  mounted  Indian  appeared 
on  the  hills  and  shouted  to  the  Spaniards  in  his  own  language.  The 
Spaniards,  on  going  out  to  learn  what  he  wanted,  answered  him  in 
the  same  language  and  called  upon  him  "to  meekly  surrender."  The 
Indian  rej.lied  that  he  was  afraid  to  do  so,  and  asked  ^[endoza,  with 
four  companions  and  Father  Antonio  Guerra,  the  chaplain  of  the  ex- 
ptMlition,  to  join  him,  which,  says  ^tfendoza,  "obliged  us  to  cross  the 
river." ]ilendoza,  accMrding  to  Tlerrera,  started  to  where  the  Li- 
es "Dedaraeion  (del  Indio  Juan),"  in  ihid.,  22;  Aiiio  of  Otennin,  in  ihid,  33 
«*"DeHara""  del  The  goni  ,ie  la  Caualleria, ' '  in  Jntos  Fvrtcnccictcs,  37;  Mendoza  to 
Oternii'n.  December  9,  lOS],  in  ihid.,  16. 

e5"DeeIaracion  del  sarjen'o,  mayor  san,  de  lierra,"  in  i7-((/.,  41;  ^fendoza  to  Otermin 
December  9,  IfiHl,  in  ihid.,  16. 

c«  That  .\lanieda  was  on  the  west  bank  of  tiie  IJio  del  Xorte.  some  seven  and  a  half  or 
perliajis  eight  leagues  above  Isleta,  and  not  on  tl  e  east  bauk,  as  has  been  supposed,  there 
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:i.ui  was,  iK'C'oiupanit'a  l)y  two  squads  of  soldiers,  whereupon  the  lat- 
.,.r  \U'd  past  Puaray  toward  Sandia.    Later  his  tracks  were  seen 
t-uiiui;  from  the  hitter  puel)lo  toward  the  north.    On  the  way  to 
s'liidiii  this  Indian  continued  to  send  up  smoke  signals,  and  soon 
\}{i'r  lie  entered  the  puel)lo  a  great  smoke  was  seen  to  arise.  ]\[en- 
,1  M-nt  to  ascertain  what  it  was  that  was  hurning  and  was  in- 
M.nn.  d  that  it  was  a  corral.    But  the  next  day  when  they  reached 
j'nat  pue])lo  they  found  that  it  was  the  chapel  of  San  Antonio.  Under 
this  false  presumption  Mendoza  did  not  follow  the  mounted  Indian. 
t„  Sandia,  but  stopped  in  Puaray.    Davis     states  that  as  Mendoza 
'•ilrew  near  the  pueblo  smoke  was  seen  issuing  from  the  chimneys,  a 
<ure  sio-n  that  it  was  inhabited,  but  before  he  could  prevent  it  the 
inhabitants  had  set  fire  to  the  houses  and  abandoned  it."  Such 
statements  are  without  docnnientary  foundation,  for  the  inhabitants 
..t'  Puarav,  as  we  have  seen,  had  fled  from  the  pueblo  two  days  be- 
f.)iv,  while  their  houses  had  been  left  intact.    The  only  smoke  men- 
tioned at  this  time  was  that  sent  up  by  the  mounted  Indian  referred 
to  above.  When  Mendoza  and  his  men  arrived  at  the  deserted  pueblo 
th.'v  made  a  house  to  house  search  and  found  the  lamp  of  Sandia, 
muius  the  small  chains  and  upper  cup ;  numerous  ornaments  taken 
from  the  houses  of  the  Spaniards ;  two  pieces  of  a  so-called  Turlash 
rug;  and  a  great  many  "masks  de  cache rias,  in  imitation  of  the  devil, 
wliich  are  those  that  they  use  in  their  diabolical  dances."    All  of  the 
hitter  were  collected  and  burned.    The  houses  were  found  to  contain 
corn,  frijol,  and  salt.    Not  far  from  the  pueblo  a  cart  loaded  with 
wood  had  been  al)andoned  by  the  apostates  when  they  learned  that 
the  Spaniards  had  returned.    Tracks  indicated  that  four  oxen  had 
been  unvoked  from  the  wagon,  and  that  these  with  a  small  herd  of 
cows  and  some  sheep  had  been  driven  toward  Sandia.    There  was 
no  sitm  to  indicate  where  the  Puaray  Indians  had  gone    after  join- 
ing  the  Sandia  Indians. 

Taking  the  letter  of  Mendoza,  written  from  Alameda  on  the  day  ot 
the  above  related  occurrences,  as  the  most  relial^le  authority,  Men- 
doza and  his  companions  returned  from  Puaray  to  Alameda.  There 
a  search  was  instituted  and  in  the  house  of  the  sacristan  was  found  a 
ehalieo  with  its  paten.  This  had  been  placed  on  a  box,  and  on  top  of 
the  chalice  its  paten,  and  on  top  of  the  paten  a  crucifix.  These,  ac- 
cording to  the  aliove  mentioned  letter,  together  with  a  statue  of  the 
X'irgin,  which  had  ])een  stolen  from  some  Sijaniard's  home,  were  sent 
to  Oternu'n  by  two  ^fansos  Indians,  ^^[endoza  explaining  that  he  did 

is  .10  r<,oni  for  doubt.  For  details  see  ITaekett,  ' '  The  Location  of  the  Tigna  Pueblos  of 
Alaiuoda,  Puaray,  and  Sandia  iu  1G80-S1,"  in  Old  Santa  Fe,  ii,  PP-  381-391.  To  reach 
i'uaray  from  Aliuneda  therefore  it  was  necessary  to  cross  the  river. 

'••  Op.  cit.,  327-328.  ^    ,  ,  . 

'■-s  Mendoza  to  Oternnn,  December  9,  1681.  in  Autos  Ptrlcnccicntes,  16;  "Declaraon  del 
Th-  u.'ni  de  la  Caualleria,"  in  ibUl.,  37;  "declaracion  del  sarjento,  mayor  san,  de  herra, 
in  ihid,,  41. 
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not  dare  spare  any  of  Lis  soldiers  for  this  duty.°'^  Before  they  were 
despatched  to  the  governor  the  Virgin  was  supplicated  to  favor  anw 
protect  them  and  to  lead  the  harl)arians  to  the  true  knowledge  of  the 
Holy  Catholic  Faitli.  The  clvnreh  at  the  puel)lo  was  found  to  have 
been  totally  destroyed  ])y  tire,  but  in  different  houses  of  the  puehh) 
were  found  some  articles  belonging-  to  it.  ^Sfany  otlier  things,  such  as 
plough-shares,  axes,  adzes,  and  boxes  were  found.  From  this  col- 
lection the  things  lielonging  to  the  church,  including  some  snudl  liells. 
two  small  boxes  of  holy  oils,  and  some  fragments  of  a  sleeve  cross 
were  se[>arated  ])y  order  of  ^^lendoza  and  ])uried  to  keep  them  from 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  apostates.'" 

Some  time  before  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  on  Tuesday,  De- 
cemlier  9th,  and  before  continuing  from  Alameda,  ]\[endoza  wrote  a 
letter  to  Oternu'n.  In  this  letter  lie  informed  the  governor  that  Ala- 
meda was  well  stocked  with  corn,  frijol,  and  native  chickens,  while 
in  Puaray  there  were  Castilian  chickens.  He  reported  that  the 
meadows  on  either  side  of  the  river  were  tine,  and  that  there  was  an 
abundance  of  wood  on  the  opposite,  or  Puaray,  side  of  the  river.  He 
informed  Otermin  that  the  wagons  could  proceed  along  the  Alameda 
side  of  the  river  as  easily  as  on  the  opposite,  or  east,  side  of  the 
river.  This  would  indicate  that  the  usual  route  was  on  the  latter 
side.  He  recommended  to  Otermin  the  district  l)etweeu  Alameda  and 
Puaray  as  a  good  place  to  establish  camp,  where  the  live  stock  could 
recuperate  in  good  pastures  thereabouts.  In  order  that  the  pro- 
visions in  tlie  two  ])ueblos  might  be  made  sure  of,  ^Nfendoza  suggested 
that  ten  men,  which  number  he  stated  would  be  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
pose, be  sent  ahead  of  the  wagons  to  take  possession  of  them.  He 
stated  that  as  soon  as  his  letter  was  tinished  they  were  to  proceed 
that  day,  Tuesday,  Decemb(>r  9th,  at  three  o'clock,  on  their  journey 
north,  "all  in  good  health  and  supplied  by  the  grace  of  God  with 
flour  and  some  pinole." 

Froin  the  above  it  is  presumed  that  the  whole  division  proceeded 
to  either  Puaray  or  Sandia  for  the  night.  At  any  rate,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  December  lUth,  at  the  latter  pueblo,  which  was  reached  bv  wav 
of  P  uaray,  ^tendoza  wrote  a  letter  to  Otermin  stating  that  tliev  were 
to  proceed  north  from  there  at  noon  that  day.  AVlien  they  arrived  at 
Sandia  tliey  found  the  smouldering  ruins  of  the  chapel  of  San  An- 
tonio. Davis  makes  the  erroneous  statement  that  they  found  the 
chapel  of  San  Antonio  in  good  condition.  This  chapel,  which  had 
been  left  intact  after  the  revolt,  was  judged  to  have  been  set  on  fire 

69  Xotwithstaiidin^  this  statcniont  it  was,  as  seen  in  the  prececling  chapter,  one  of  Men- 
doza's  siihliers,  .Tuan  ,[o  Xnrie<;a  Oarcia.  who  reached  Otermin 's  eanip  with  Mendoza's 
letter  and  the  varjons  artii-h-s  mentioned  in  it. 

"o:Mendnz:i  to  Oterinin,  De.'enilior  9.  liJSl,  in  Autos  Peiicnccit-ntcs,  17;  "Deelaraon  del 
The  fieni  ,]e  hi  CanalK>ria,"  in  ibid.,  37. 

'1  :Mcndoza  to  Otermin,  Deeeml'er  0,  IGSl,  in  Anfox  PertciKcientcs,  17. 

'-•  Op.  cit.,  328. 
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the  ai.ostates  wore  al.aiulomn-  the  ,,u.l.l„  on  re<-..i,.t  of  tl.e  news 
r      •  ■  uuin-  of  the  Spaniai-as,  or  els.  by  the  n.ount.a  Lulum  ^^ho 
f     I      !  n  the  Spa.liar.ls  h.tw.en  Alame.la  and  Puaray  the  day 
.  :     <  >f  the  luonastery,  whi.-h  ae.-ordin^  to  Vetancru-  was  a  very 
ti  ul  one,  onlv  three  cells  had  been  spared,  and  these,  jndgmg  . 
f  :      H'-H-a^iees;  had  been  left  by  the  Indians  for  the 

;  londueting  their  danees  in  them.    In  the  lai-gest  ot  the  three 
,M   a  ^ort  of  forge  ha<l  been  adjnsted:  a  good  bel  ows  had  been  de- 
and  for  an  anvil  a  ploughshare  had  been  ntihzed.    All  ot  these 
,..lls  'were  emploved  as  storerooms  for  masks,  powdered  herb., 
•,lthers,  and  other  things  used  by  the  Indians  in  their  ceremonials 
nd  dances,  particularly  that  of  the  Cacina.    Mendoza  placed  m  safe- 
t  some  of  the  articles  fonnd  in  the  forge  room  together  with 

onu^  things  belonging  to  the  chnrch.  Among-  the  latter  were  tour 
,1 'es  of  Silver:  ^  plate,  a  wine  vessel,  a  diadem,  and  a  censer; 
a  uUesticks;  and  some  small  bells.  All  of  the  large  bells  had  been 
lH.at(Ml  and  then  broken  with  stones.  Two  pieces  of  them  were  found 
iu  the  cemeterv.  In  the  whole  pneblo  not  a  cross  was  found;  on  the 
other  hand,  new  esfufas  had  been  built.  The  masks,  powders,  and 
other  trifles  were  collected  and  burned.'* 

In  Sandia  oidv  one  Indian  was  found,  and  he  was  ^^^^f  ^^'^^'^  f^' 
He  stated,  when  questioned,  that  the  Indians  ot  the  pueblo  had  tied  to 
tlie  mountains.    He  begged  the  services  of  a  priest  that  he  might 
confess  and  be  absolved.    Father  Antonio  Guerra  granted  this  re- 
quest, and  Mendoza,  before  leaving,  placed  before  him  iood,  watei 
ami  firewood.    He  urged  Father  Ayeta  and  Oterimn  to  exert  them- 
selves in  behalf  of  the  ohl  man  -so  that  his  soul  might  not  be  lost. 
In  the  letter  written  to  Otermi'n  from  this  pueblo,  Mendoza  reported 
that  all  the  people  of  Sandia.  Puaray,  and  Alameda  had  taken  their 
cattle  and  joined  Alonso  Catiti  at  either  Cochiti  or  on  ^^J'^^^ 
La  Cieneguilla  two  leagues  from  the  pueblo.    He  state.l  that  there 
were  at  least  two  hundred  fauecfas  of  corn  in  Sandia,  ancl  that  the 
meadows  in  that  vicinity  contained  good  grass.    He  again  recom- 
mended a  place  in  the  vicinity  of  "these  three  pueblos,  almost  in  a 
triano-le,  two  leagues  across,'-"'  as  one  suitable  for  the  two  <  ivisions 
to  unite  until  affairs  were  better  settled.    Prior  to  this  Mendoza  had 
received  a  letter  from  Otermin,  evidently  the  one  written  from  Isleta 
on  Deceinl)er  11th,  for  he  stated  that  he  was  entrusting  lu-^  letter  to 
the  same  Indians  who  had  brought  to  him  the  governor  s  letter.- 

:.(7u-o,u.«  ae  la  rronncia  J,l  Santo  Ennnulio  <lc  Mr,u-o  (1(597  ed.).  p.  00.  According 
to  thosn.ne  authoritv  the  large  church  at  Sandia  was  dedicated  to  ban  Francis,  o. 
^[endoza  to  OtJrnun,  Decen.her  10.  ICsl.  in  Autos  Pcrtcnencuics,  .9 
"Doclaraon  del  Thcoeni  de  la  Cauallcria,-'  in  ibul,  37;  "declaracion  del  sar,,ento,  ,na)  or 

s^",  de  herra. "  in  ibid.,  41.  .      ,    n     i  >' 

^-^-Y  estos  tres  dhos  pueblos  Ca^i  en  triangulo  en  distnto  de  dos  legi.as.^  ^ 
7.-.  Mendoza  to  Otermin,  December  10.  1(5^1,  in  Autos  Fcrlaunentes,  29-30,  Dcclara 

del  Tho  geul  de  la  Caualleria,"  in  ibiil,  37. 
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TJie  Advance  from  Sandia  to  Sau  Fdlpo 

^     From  Sandia  the  route  of  Mendoza  led  from  the  territory  of  the 
Tigiia  Indians  to  that  of  the  Queres.    The  letter  which  Mendoza  ^ent 
to  Otermni  Irom  Sandia  was  written  some  time  before  noon  on^tlu. 
mornm,^  ot  Deeeml,er  10th  -    Before  it  was  tinished  the  larg-er  part 
of  fci.e  toree  left  .Alendoza  witli  an  escort  in  the  pneblo,  and  with 
Sebastian  de  J  errera  leading-  the  vanguard,  proceeded  on  the  wav 
toward  San  Felipe.    When  about  a  leagiie  from  Sandia  three  traik 
over  which  it  appeared  a  num])er  of  people,  cattle,  and  horses  had 
lately  been,  were  noticed.    These  trails  were  evidently  made  bv  the 
Indians  ot  Alameda,  Puaray,  and  Sandia,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  on 
receipt  of  the  news  of  the  coming-  of  the  Spaniards,  first  assembled 
on  the  sierra  of  Sandia,  but  later  fled  to  join  their  nortliern  allies  at 
the  sierra  of  La  ^theneg-uilla.    One  of  these  trails,  all  of  which  l.d 
±rom  the  sierra  of  Sandia,  appeared  to  have  been  made  the  night  be- 
fore   According-  to  the  testimony  of  Herrera  tliev  crossed  the  river 
m  the  direction  of  the  mesa  of  Santa  Ana;  according-  to  that  of 
Diego  Lopez  Sambrano  they  led  towards  Cochiti.    The  former  wit 
ness  stated  that  on  discovering-  these  trails  he  stationed  a  soldier  at 
the  place  where  the  Spaniards  crossed  them,  so  that  when  the  lieu- 
tenant-general might  arrive  he  would  not  be  confused  and  take  the 
wrong  trail,  and  likewise  that  he  might  decide  what  action  to  take  on 
the  discovery  of  the  trails.  The  latter  witness  stated  that  on  noticino- 
the  trails  he  sent  a  soldier  back  to  inform  Mendoza  of  them  and  to 
ascertain  whether  he  wished  them  to  be  followed  or  not,  since  thev 
were  very  fresh.    It  is  possible  that  Herrera  and  Lopez  referred  to 
the  same  so  dier,  tor  Herrera  was  in  the  vanguard.    This  being  the 
case  the  soldier  stationed  by  the  latter  for  the  purposes  assigned 
might  have  been  ordered  back  to  see  Mendoza  when  Diego  LoiDez 
Sambrano_^came  up    At  any  rate  the  main  division  continued  its 
maich  until  late  m  the  afternoon  without  seeing  anv  more  trails  or 
receivmg  any  or.lers  from  Mendoza.    After  camp  luid  been  pitched 
tor  the  night  Mendoza  and  his  escort,  together  with  the  soldier  or 
soldiers,  mentioned  by  Herrera  and  Lopez,  arrived.    Xo  action  was 
taken  regarding  the  trails,  however.    From  that  camping  place,  evi- 
dently the  next  morning,  December  11th,  the  Spaniards  proceeded  in 
a  body  toward  San  Felipe.    Before  reaching  it  a  mounted  Indian 
spy  was  seen  on  the  top  of  a  mesa  near  the  puel)lo.    When  the  Span- 
iards approached  him  he  fled  in  the  direction  of  Cochiti  ^« 

Arriving  at  the  mn^blo  of  San  Felipe  only  one  Indian,  a  verv  old 
man  by  the  name  of  Francisco,  a  smith  In-  trade,  was  found  Bein- 
questioned  in  his  o^ii  language  concerning  the  whereabouts  of  the 

r7Men.3oza  to  Oterinin,  De.e.nhor  10,  n;si,  in  Autos  Pertcnccie>,tcs,  -9 

cHr!.;    f  r^r"        '"'1';"'"'  -^>^tos  Pertencacnte...  41;  "(De- 

claraeiuii)  do  diego  Lojies, in  i7^i(?.,  52.  ^ 
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Sail  Fflipt'  Tiidiaiis,  ho  stntod  tliat  they  had  fled  to  Coehiti  or  to  La 
I  i.-iifuuilla.  Francisco,  who  was  ill,  asked  to  1)e  confessed  and  ab- 
-uivcd.  Tliis  re(|uest  was  .u'ranted  by  Father  Chierra.  Tlie  oKl  man 
iived  only  a  few  days  after  that,  for  when  the  S])aniards  returned 
tlmuitrh  San  Felipe  on  December  17th  h(>  was  found  (h^ad.  A  house 
•,.  iinii-c  scai-ch  was  made  and  many  thin,i;'s  belon,'.;-ing-  to  the  church 
•A.  ic  t'(>m!<l/'  In  most  of  the  houses  a  great  many  masks  such  as 
ui'rc  enipliiyed  by  the  Indians  in  their  ceremonies  were  found.  In 
I  he  center  of  the  plaza  were  piles  of  stones  where  the  Indians  per- 
formed their  rites.  Luis  de  (^)uintana  and  Dieg'o  Lopez  Sambrano 
are  authorities  for  the  statement  that  such  stone  heaps  were  found 
in  tlie  phizas  of  all  six  of  the  pueblos  visited  on  the  expedition,  and 
that  in  the  environs  of  each  puel)lo  other  such  piles,  Imilt  to  the  four 
winds,  were  found  —  "all  places  of  idolatry  where  the  apostates 
offer  to  the  devil  the  seeds  and  things  which  they  possess."  The 
.•hurch  at  San  Felipe  had  been  unroofed  and  the  monastery  torn 
d(»\vn.    In  the  cemetery  a  bell  with  a  hole  bored  in  it  was  found.'*'' 

3.    TIte  Advance  fro}n  San  Felipe  to  Santo  Domingo 

From  San  Felipe  the  Si^aniards  marched  in  a  body  to  Santo  Do- 
mingo. Though  the  date  of  their  arrival  there  is  not  given  it  was 
<'vidently  the  twelfth  of  December,  or  the  day  following  their  arrival 
and  halt  at  San  Felipe.  There  the  church  and  monastery  had  been 
demolished.  To  one  side  of  the  pueblo  was  a  pile  of  stones  where 
the  Indians  were  accustomed  to  "make  their  offerings  to  the  devil." 
Tliis  pile  of  stones  had  lieen  fenced  in  "with  much  veneration"  in 
order  to  keep  cattle  out.  New  estnfas  had  also  been  built  and  por- 
tions of  the  pueblo  fortified:  On  searching  the  houses  of  the  pueblos 
numy  ornaments  that  had  been  taken  from  the  church  and  from  the 
houses  of  the  Spaniards  whom  the  Indians  had  killed  and  rol)bed 
were  found.  In  the  houses  of  Alonso  Catiti  and  Diego  el  Capattero, 
which  were  very  close  together,  were  found  the  majority  of  the  things 
from  the  church  and  the  writing  desks  of  the  monastery.^'  Many 
masks  and  other  "idolatrous"  objects  were  also  found. 

4.    The  Adrance  front  Santo  Doniiiujo  to  Cocliiti 

From  Santo  Domingo  the  Spaniards  started  on  the  morning  of 
Dcccmlier  IMth  toward  Coehiti,  a  Queres  pueblo  ten  leagues  from  the 
rilla  of  Santa  Fe."-    ^Many  tracks  of  peoi^le,  cattle,  oxen,  horses,  and 

Aiiiuni;  tlu'Se  v  ere-  a  silver  iiiceDsory,  a  iim  clii,  small  boxes  of  holy  oils,  ami  broken 
sleeve  crosses. 

^"  "  Dei-lani""  <lel  Th<^  ile  hi  Caualleria,"  in  Antii.i  P<  rt/ii(fu  iitts,:\:-'AX;  • '  declaraeion 
'lei  sar  jen'o.  niayor  i"^,  de  lierra, ' '  in  U/  'ul.,  41;  "  (loi-hirass'>'>  del  sarjento  ni"'',  Inis  de 
'loiiit,ina. "  in  ihi<l..  49;  "  ( Declariicion )  de  diej^o  Lopes,"  in  ihid.,  .j2. 

"  Iieelarao"  del  Th?  ^eni  de  l;i  Caualleria, "  in  Antus  Pi  rfi  iu ciciitt.s,  ;iS  ;  "  deelaraidou 
di'l  sarien''J,  mayor  sf",  de  lierra,''  in  iliiil.,  41. 

Dn  tlie  WAV  tlu-y  found  a  sleeve  eiess  lyiof^  on  tlie  <ir(uuid  ■■iiid  jiiec-es  of  another  one; 
:i  larue         rr  kctrle  (/'?/■(</);  and  a  lai-;:e  |.iir  (if  tlu'  same  material. 
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sheep  were  seen,  k'ii(lin<if  toward  tlie  sierras  of  Cocliiti.  As  soon  as 
they  came  near  Cucbiti  ^^lendoza  sent  a  squad  of  soldiers,  evidently 
under  the  command  of  Duran  y  Chaves,  to  tlie  pneblo.  AVhile  wait- 
ing for  them  to  return  some  Indians  were  seen  on  the  toits  of  tlie  liill 
about  a  leai^ue  from  tlie  pueblo.  ]\[endoza  said  tbat  as  soon  as  he 
saw  them  lie  went  in  ])erson  with  twelve  soldiers  to  investigate.  Hei  - 
rera"  and  Duran  y  Chaves  stated  that  tirst  a  squad  of  soldiers  was 
sent  by  ]\[endoza  to  reconnoiter  the  Indiana  on  the  hills  and  to  ascer- 
tain if  they  had  any  horses  or  cattle  in  the  valleys ;  that  as  soon  as 
Mendoza  saw  that  the  members  of  this  squad  were  discovered  and 
were  engaging  in  conversation  with  the  Indians  he  and  Herrera 
mounted  their  horses  and  with  several  other  Spaniards  joined  the 
scouting  party.  They  left  Pedro  ^larquez,  Diego  Lopez  Sambrano, 
and  others  to  guard  the  horses,  and  found,  according  to  various  esti- 
mates, from  one  hundred  to  three  hundred  Indians,  all  greatly  ex- 
cited and  making  warlike  demonstrations.  They  asked  the  Spaniards 
what  they  wanted,  to  which  Mendoza  replied  that  he  had  come  to 
search  for  them  in  order  that  their  souls  might  not  be  lost.  The  In- 
dians made  light  of  this  and  called  the  Spaniards  imposters  and 
"bleating  horned  he-goats,"  using  at  the  same  time  many  other  in- 
sulting and  high  sounding  epithets.  Herrera,  realizing  now  the 
danger  from  these  Indians,  ordered  a  soldier  to  go  back  and  ad\-ise 
all  the  other  soldiers  who  had  stayed  to  guard  the  horses,  to  arm 
themselves  and  be  prepared  to  tight  in  case  the  Indians  should  begin 
the  attack.  After  some  parleying  Mendoza  told  the  Indians  that 
since  it  was  late  they  would  have  to  postpone  further  discussion  until 
the  next  day;  tliereui^on  he  and  his  men  joined  the  other  Spaniards. 
By  this  time  the  squad  sent  to  reconnoiter  the  pueblo  of  Cochiti  liad 
returned,  and  the  Spaniards,  again  reunited,  entered  that  pueblo  to 
see  what  advantages  it  otTered  for  camping  there  for  the  night." 

The  testimony  of  Captain  Eoque  de  ^Madrid  and  of  Sarjento  Manor 
Luis  de  Quintana  varies  in  some  particulars  from,  and  at  the  same 
time  adds  interesting  details  to,  the  above  account.  According  to 
these  men,  as  the  Spaniards  were  approaching  Cochiti  two  Indians 
were  seen  crossing  over  from  a  hill  to  the  bed  of  the  river  in  the 
direction  of  the  Innia  of  Santa  Cruz,  ^fendoza  then  ordered  ^Madrid 
to  take  his  squad  of  soldiers,  reconnoiter  the  movements  of  the  In- 
dians, and,  in  case  he  ha])|)ened  \\y>o\\  any  horses  or  cattle,  to  take 
them  and  ascertain  if  there  were  any  tracks  of  others  there.  On  go- 
ing to  execute  these  orders,  ]\ladrid  discovered  from  one  hundred  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty  Indians  on  a  high  hill,  shouting  and  making 

S3  Aocordincr  to  Don  Feniantlo  Duran  y  Cbaves  a  quarter  of  a  league. 
' '  Unos  eornudos  oalirones  llorones. ' ' 

"  Doclara""  del  The  <,enl  de  la  Caualleria,"  in  Autos  Pertcnec'u  nirs,  3S;  "  deelaraoiuu 
del  sarjen'",  mayor  sa",  de  herra,"  in  ibid.,  -12;  "  dedararion  de  don  fei  uJo  ehaves, "  ia 
ibid.,  45;  "  diM-larass'i"  del  capn  1'"  Mari|uez,"  in  ibid.,  W;  • '  (Det-daracion)  de  diego 
I.oj'es, "  in  iliid.,  ry2;  ^iitto  of  Oterniin,  in  ihid.,  X^. 
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;.o<tile  demonstrations.    He  tliereiipon  ordered  Joseph  de  Arbizu, 
th.'  interpreter,  to  go  and  converse  witli  them  and  find  out  what  they 
mi-dit  have  to  sav.    AYhile  waiting  for  Arhizu  to  return,  Madrid  saw 
M.^iido'/a,  Herrera,  Father  Guerra,  and  others  approach  the  Indians. 
Tho  Indians  tlien  became  more  excited  and  made  signs  that  they- 
winted  to  fight.    Madrid  and  his  soldiers  then  joined  Mendoza  and 
l  i'.  ])arty,  which  was  confronted  by  a  much  larger  force  of  Indians. 
In  the  meantime  :\rendoza  had  ordered  Luis  de  Quintana,  who  had 
l„.,.u  in  the  vanonard,  to  have  the  main  body  of  the  Spanish  force 
i.-ilt  and  not  to  allow  any  of  them  to  enter  the  pueblo  of  Cochiti  dur- 
i',',.^  ids  absence.    Soon  after  this,  however,  Quintana  received  word 
froni  ^radrid  that  the  Indians  were  already  beginning  to  fight,  and 
a  rei|uest  from  him  to  make  the  horses  secure  and  come  to  their  aid. 
( »n  the  wav  to  lielp  ^[adrid,  Quintana  met  Sebastian  de  Herrera,  who 
Mi"-"-osted"that  thev  go  to  the  pueblo  of  Cochiti  and  fortify  it,  since 
the'lndians  wanted  to  fight.    Just  at  this  time,  however,  Mendoza 
and  the  other  Spaniards  who  had  lieen  confronting  the  Indians,  came 
up,  and  thev  all  entered  the  pueblo.'^''    Finding  it  well  pro\dsioned, 
Spaniards  pitched  the  camp  in  the  principal  plaza.   Orders  were 
iriven  to  the  soldiers  not  to  leave  the  phiza,  the  horses  were  locked 
up  and  fed  with  corn,  and  sentinels  placed  around  the  pueblo  for  the 
night." 

5.    Parleys  icitli  the  Indians 

The  next  day,  December  14th,  :srendoza  ordered  the  soldiers  to  arm 
themselves  as'tliough  for  actual  hostilities,  in  order  to  go  with  him 
t.),confront  the  enemy,  whether  in  the  sierras  or  elsewhere.  Fifty- 
six  of  the  men  seem  to  have  been  selected  for  actual  duty,  the  others 
j.robably  being  designated  to  gaiard  the  horses.  Before  leaving  Co- 
chiti all  the  army,  comprising  both  Spaniards  and  Indian  allies,  as- 
sembled and  listened  to  a  feWent  address  by  'the  chaplain,  Father 
Antonio  Guerra,  in  which  he  urged  them  to  "cleanse  their  hearts 
with  contrition,"  after  which,  by  the  authority  conceded  to  him  by 
Father  Aveta,  he  absolved  them  all.'' 

After  tins  ceremony  the  Spaniards  left  Cochiti.  Wiien  they  had 
]iroceeded  about  a  league  from  the  pueblo  they  discovered  a  junta 
more  than  four  hundred  Indians  on  a  hill  cliff  which  served  them 
as  a  fortress,  where  more  apostates  were  arriving  all  the  time. 
Diego  Lopez  Saml)rano  stated  tlu^t  at  one  time  more  than  a  thousand 
Indians  were  asseml)led  and  that  over  one  hundred  of  them  were 
mounted.  As  soon  as  the  S])aniards  came  up  the  Indians  formed  a 
s.'ini-circle  and  sent  to  ask  them  in  the  Queres  language  what  they 

^0"  (Dcclaraci(3n)  del  cap"  roquo  de  Mndi  id,"  in  Autos  Tertcncclentcs,  47;  "  deolarasso" 
•11  1  sarjonto  niTj  luis  do  quintana, '  '  in  ihUl.,  49. 

"  Declaraon  del  Th<?  ffoni  de  la  Cauallaria, "  in  ihkl.,  38. 

^■^ "  ncclavacion  del  sarjen'o,  mayor  s^",  de  herra,"  in  Autos  Pcrtcnccicutcs,  42;  "De- 
rlaraon  del  Th^  geni  de  la  Caualleria, "  in  ibid.,  38. 
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wanted.    Davis*"  erroneously  states  tliat  this  oeeurreiiee  took  ])1;i<c 
on  the  second  day  foHowinft-  tlie  arrival  of  ]\[endoza's  force  at  Cn- 
ehiti.    Tlie  evidence  is  clear  that  it  occurred  on  the  first  day  att.  r 
their  arrival  there.    Callini?  the  Spaniards  iniposters,  the  Ind'um- 
gave  war-whoops  and  made  other  hostile  demonstrations.  XcNcr 
theless,  ^fendoza ;  Father  Guerra;  Pedro  de  Arhizn,  the  Quercs  in- 
terpreter; and  Pedro  ^larcinez,  the  half-l)rother  of  Alonso  Catiti,  ad- 
vanced to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  apostates,  (,)nintana  and 
other  Spaniards  being-  left  to  guard  the  horses.    On  approaching-  tiu' 
Indians,  ^lendoza,  in  order  to  see  if  it  were  possible  to  pacify  them 
and  induce  them  to  surrender,  called  out:    "Be  quiet,  children,  f(ir 
his  majesty  has  already  pardoned  you."    He  assured  them  that  lie 
had  full  authority  to  act  in  the  king's  name.    He  then  called  for  tin- 
nif'sfizo,  Alonso  Catiti  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  revolt  and  Indian 
governor  at  that  time  of  the  Queres  Indians.    When  Catiti  appeared 
and  asked  what  Mendoza  wanted,  the  latter  replied  that  he  had  come 
to  look  for  him  and  Ins  people,  and  that  he  had  broug-ht  with  him  tlie 
father  chaplain.    Catiti  then  asked  who  the  priest  was,  and  wlien 
Mendoza  told  him  that  he  was  one  of  the  priests  from  Xew  Spain, 
Catiti  wanted  to  know  why  some  of  the  priests  who  had  already  been 
in  Xew  ]^[exico  had  not  returned.    ]\lendoza  by  way  of  reply  simply 
assured  him  that  the  Spaniards  had  not  come  to  kill  tliem,  but  rather 
''because  your  souls  are  lost."    Catiti  replied  that  ^Mendoza  was  cor- 
rect, and  stated  that  he  was  very  greatly  frightened  on  account  of 
his  sins.    Thereupon  Father  Guerra  said :    "]\[y  son,  do  not  let  that 
stand  in  your  way,  for  God  is  very  merciful.    You  are  a  Christian; 
do  not  lose  your  soul,  for  I  promise  you  by  these  consecrated  hands 
and  by  the  sacred  orders  which  I  have  that  as  soon  as  yon  come  down 
and  surrender  you  wdl  be  pardoned."    Catiti,  however,  was  still 
skeptical  and  asked  if  ^[endoza  spoke  truthfully  before  God,  the  Vir- 
gin, and  in  the  name  of  the  king.    ^Mendoza  at  once  rej)lied:  "By 
the  Virgin,  her  precious  Son,  and  in  the  name  of  the  king,  our  Lord, 
I  will  ])ardon  you  and  all  [the  others]  as  soon  as  you  come  down  and 
surrender;  l)ut,  if  you  wish  to  light,  we  will  tight.    But  consider  that 
you  have  to  ])ay  [in  case  you  fight]  with  your  women,  your  children, 
and  your  souls."    Thereupon.  Catiti,  wee])ing-  so  violently  that  the 
whole  camp  heard  him,  re])lied  :    "I  know  that  you  are  telling  me  the 
truth,  but  I  know  that  I  am  already  condemned,  because  my  sins  are 
very  great."    Tie  added:    "I  am  afraid  and  do  not  believe  you,  for 
they  have  told  me  here  that  you  will  carry  me  to  Spain  in  order  to 
punish  me  severely."    At  this  Father  Guerra  and  his  other  auditors, 
bathed  in  tears,  again  exhorted  Catiti  to  repent.    But  the  Indians, 
among  whom  were  jn^ople  from  Taos,  Picuris,  Pecos,  Acoina,  and  the 
Tewa,  I'ano,  Jemez,  Queres,  and  Tigua  pueblos  —  in  fact  from  every 
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iiirisilu'tiou  of  the  province  except  ^roqui,  distant  one  hundred 
..  !,-;i"H('s  fr(nii  tliere  —  suddenly  Ijei^an  to  yell  a?id  make  further  war- 
i'ikr  (k-moHstrations.  Tlirough  the  intluence  of  Catiti  the  Indians 
tiiiallv  l)ecame  quiet  and  formed  a  more  compact  group.  Herrera 
rli.-ii  eaUed  to  them  three  times:  "Blessed  he  the  most  Holy  Sacra- 
,,,,.iit."  To  .this  the  ai)0states  tlirice  re])Hed  and  many  of  them  slied 
l.'ars.'"' 

.lust  at  this  time  a  numl)er  of  Picuris  and  Qneres  Indians,  led  hy  a 
I'iriiris  chief,  hiid  down  tlieir  arms  and  went  down  the  hill  to  where 
Diego  Lucero  and  several  other  Spaniards  were  and  began  to  em- 
\,viu-i^  them,  and  to  relate  tlie  difficulties  they  had  experienced  since 
thr  Spaniards  left.  Herrera  on  approaching  the  group  was  warmly 
.-uihraced  also.  AVhen  :Mendoza  saw  this  he  thought  that  Lucero  and 
his  associates  were  negotiating  peace  i)acts  with  the  Indians.  This 
angered  him  and  he  sent  Samhrano  to  ask  Diego  Lucero  by  what  au- 
thority was  he  making  such  terms  and  to  order  him  to  come  down 
since  lie  alone  had  authority  to  make  peace  with  the  Indians.  AVhen 
Samhrano  approached  Lucero  and  the  group  around  him,  other  In- 
dians, leaving  their  amis  above,  also  came  down  the  hill  and  joined 
them.  At  this  one  of  these  Indians,  named  Lorenzo,  a  brother  of 
Don  Luis,  the  Indian  governor  of  Picuris  and  head  chief  of  all  the 
apostate  nations,  mounted  a  horse  and  hurried  to  where  Alonso  Catiti 
was,  evidently  conversing  with  ]N[endoza.  Having  talked  with  him 
for  a  while  he  returned  to  where  Lucero  was.  Another  Indian  named 
Sonde,  angered  that  Samhrano  should  have  come  up,  called  him  a 
devil,  and  told  him  to  get  away  from  there,  for  they  were  greatly 
frightened.  Lucero  also  told  Samhrano  to  leave.  Before  he  did  so 
he  heard  Sonde  ask  Lucero  if  Xavier  was  coming  there,  to  which 
Lucero  replied  that  the  latter  had  remained  in  Isleta.  But  Sonde 
was  inquisitive  and  still  wanted  to  know  why  he  had  not  come." 

About  this  time  Captain  Pedro  AlaiTjuez  called  to  Alonso  Catiti, 
liis  half  brother,  and  assured  him  that  the  Spaniards  would  do  him 
no  harm.  Catiti  and  other  Indians  then  came  down  part  of  the  way 
an<l  Alendoza,  Alanpiez,  Father  Guerra,  and  other  Spaniards  went 
u])  to  meet  them,  while  the  main  body  of  the  Indians  ]u-epared  to  tlee. 
When  the  two  ])arties  met,  the  Spaniards  and  many  of  the  Indians 
•  ■mbraced.  Among  the  latter  were  Catiti  and  El  Ollita,  both  of  whom 
wept  violently,  while  Catiti  kissed  the  feet  of  Father  Guerra.  Catiti 
then  asked  for  the  love  of  God,  the  most  Holy  Virgin,  and  the  saints 
that  the  Spaniards  make  peace  with  them.    Accordingly,  the  Span- 

"  Declaracion  del  sarjeiit",  mayor  s^n,  de  herra. "  in  Autos  Pcrtcnecicnte^,  42-43;  "  de- 
«  larass"n  del  sarjonto  m"r,  luis  de  quintaua,"  in  UiuL.rA};  "  (Deelaraeion)  de  die.iro  Lopes,'' 
in  ihul,  52-03;  "  Deeh'iraon  del  The  aeni  de  la  Caualleria, "  in  ibid.,  38;  "  declarasson  del 
s'arjento  i7i"r,  luis  do  iiuiiitana,"  in  ihi'l..  40. 

'■'1  "  Deidaracioii  del  sarjen'",  mayor  sa",  de  herra,"  in  Jiitos  Pci-tciicficntcs,  43;  "  (De- 
i-larai'iuii)  ile  diey;o  I-oiies,  "  in  ihiil.,  33. 
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iards  and  many  of  tlie  Indians,  among-  whom  were  Catiti  and  otlicr 
chiefs,  withdrew  to  a  valley  to  discuss  the  al!'airs.  As  soon  as  tli.. 
conversation  was  hegim,  :\[endoza  asked  Catiti  if  it  would  not  he  wis,, 
for  the  latter  to  send  runners  to  Zuhi  and  Moqui,  in  order  that  tli.. 
inhahitants  of  those  i)uel)los  might  know  of  the  peace  arrangement.- 
and  all  come  down.  To  this  Catiti  replied:  "Do  not  worry  alxuit 
tliat,  for  at  a  word  from  me  they  will  all  come."  Finally  Catiti 
agreed  to  lead  the  natives  of  Cochiti,  Santo' Domingo,  and  San  Felip.- 
back  to  their  pueblos,  and  asked  for  one  and  a  half  days  —  Herrera 
and  Dun'in  y  Chaves  say  two  days  —  in  which  to  do  this.  El  Ollita 
and  the  other  priiicipales  also  agreed  to  the  same.  The  Indians  as- 
sured the  Spaniards  that  they  were  acting  in  good  faith  in  making 
peace  with  them  and  seemed  to  be  highly  pleased  with  the  terms. 
According  to  Durcin  y  Chaves  they  even  ordered  or  promised  to  send 
down  some  Indians  to  serve  the  Spaniards,  and  with  a  great  show  of 
pride  said  that  they  were  going  to  erect  arches  to  receive  Father 
Ayeta.  They  stated  that  they  had  revolted  on  account  of  the  persecu- 
tion of  Francisco  Xavier,  Luis  de  Quintana,  and  Diego  Lopez  Sam- 
brano.  Vexed  at  this  :Mendoza  ordered  all  of  the  Spaniards  as  well  as 
the  apostates  to  assemble,  and  with  Joseph  de  Arbizu  and  Diego  Lu- 
cero  acting  as  interpreters,  asked  the  Indians  to  state  with  exactness 
the  causes  for  their  actions.  They  then  stated  that  they  had  revolted 
from  fear  and  because  Francisco  Xavier  had  burned  their  est u fas 
for  having  practiced  witchcraft  in  them.  Out  of  revenge  for  this 
they  had  burned  the  churches  of  the  Spaniards.  The  Indians  of  the 
other  nations  then  asked  ^Nfendoza  to  allow  them  to  send  news  of  the 
peace  pacts  to  their  jurisdictions.  Accordingly  Mendoza  sent  such 
messages  to  Taos,  Picuris,  Sia,  Santa  Ana,  Acoma,  Pecos,  and  the 
Tewa,  Tano,  Jemez,  and  Queres  pueblos.  A  Tano  head  captain,  named 
by  one  of  the  re1)els,  and  one  Tigua  and  one  Sia  cacique  remained  with 
the  Spaniards.  The  Indians  were  not  required  as  part  of  the  peace 
pacts  to  give  up  their  arms,  since  they  stated  that  they  were  in  mor- 
tal fear  of  the  Apaches  in  the  mountains.''- 

In  tlie  meantime  Diego  Lopez  Samln-ano  had  engaged  in  conversa- 
tion with  a  Tano  Indian  who  told  him  that  he  was  a  lieutenant  of  Don 
Luis,  the  head  chief  of  all  the  rebels.  This  Indian  stated  that  he  was 
very  well  pleased  with  the  peace  pacts,  and  in  the  presence  of  Lopez 
sent  two  ruimers  to  tell  his  people  that  they  must  be  quiet,  and  rei)lace 
the  crosses  in  their  pueblos,  and  that  if  the  governor  and  Father  Ave- 
ta  should  come  they  should  erect  arches,  as  was  the  custom  when  tliev 

92 "  (Declaraciori)  de  diego  Lopes,"  in  Autos  Pertenecientes,  53;  "deelaracion  del 
sarjento  mayor  s^m,  delierra,"  in  ibid..  4.3;  "  declarasion  de  don  fcrndo  de  chaves, "  in  iVtd.. 
45;  "Deolaraon  del  The  ooni  de  la  Caualleria,"  in  ibid.,  3S ;  "  deelarasson  del  Cap"  Po 
]\rarquez,"  in  ibid.,  4(5  "  (Deolarafion )  del  Capn  rofiue  de  :\radrid,"  in  ibid..  47;  ",ie- 
clarasson  del  sarjento  nior,  luis  de  (jiiintana, "  in  ibid.,  50;  "Decdaraon  del  Tlie  geni  de  la 
Caualleria,"  in  ibid.,  39. 
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.-iiuo  and  left  for  ^^lexieo.  This  Indian  declared  that  he  had  revolted 
'tiirouirh  the  intluence  of  a  Tewa  Indian  who  "turned  them  all  crazy," 
■in<\  wlio  created  general  commotion.  He  stated  that  Pope  made  it 
!:.-n.'rai!v  known  that  his  captain,  the  father  of  all  the  Indians  since 
t~!ii'  tloo(i;"  had  commissioned  him  to  announce  in  all  the  i)ueblos  that 
ili.  y  should  -revolt  and  not  leave  a  single  religious  or  Spaniard  alive 
\u  the  whole  province,  after  which  they  should  return  to  the  mode  of 
living  of  their  forefathers.  Likewise  they  were  instructed  to  collect 
many  snpplies  and  other  necessities.  With  this  mandate  from  Pope 
raine  a  threat  that  any  pueblo  not  obeying  would  be  destroyed,  be- 
rause  all  the  heathen  nations  who  were  coming  destroying  the  world 
were  partners  to  the  plan."* 

"While  these  peace  pacts  were  being  arranged  with  Catiti  and  the 
other  Indian  chiefs,  four  Indians,  two  of  whom  were  servants  of 
Francisco  Xavier,  went  down  to  where  Luis  de  Quintana,  Juan  Ruiz 
.ie  Cassarez,  the  interpreter,  and  other  Spaniards  were  guarding  the 
horses.    Thev  loitered  there  a  while,  and  were  so  glad  to  see  Quin- 
taiui  that  tliey  shed  tears  of  joy.    One  of  these,  a  Tewa  Indian  of 
Teseque,  named  Juan  —  a  married  man  about  twenty-eight  years  old 
and  a  fonner  servant  of  Xavier  —  seemed  very  deeply  affected.  On 
seeing  Quintana,  whom  he  assured  was  as  much  his  master  as  Xavier, 
and  some  of  his  companions  eating  a  little  parched  corn,  he  asked  if 
they  had  nothing  more  to  eat  than  that.    When  answered  in  the  nega- 
tive he  asked  the  loan  of  a  horse  in  order  to  go  and  get  them  some 
pro^^sions.    Quintana  loaned  him  the  horse  and  as  he  was  ready  to- 
mount,  confidentially  asked:    "Juan,  what  do  you  think  of  these 
l)acts?"    He  answered:    "I  do  not  know,  but  if  I  should  learn  any- 
thing I  will  flee  and  come  to  inform  you."    He  then  rode  away  and 
was  not  heard  from  for  three  or  four  days.'' 

6.    The  Treason  of  the  Indians  ; 

The  Indians  now  withdrew  and  the  Spaniards  returned  to  Cochiti, 
al)out  a  league  below.  From  the  preceding,  as  well  as  from  later 
evidence,  it  is  clear  that  the  Spaniards  regarded  the  peace  pacts  as 
''certain  and  fixed"  and  trusted  the  Indians  to  carry  out  their  prom- 
ise and  return  peaceably  to  their  pueblos.  Such,  however,  was  not 
tlieir  plan,  neither  had  they  ever  contemplated  any  such  action  except 
to  deceive  the  Spaniards.  Before  the  latter  returned  to  New  Mexico 
on  this  entrada,  while  there  had  been  a  difference  of  opinion  among 
the  Indians,  the  consensus  had  been  that  in  case  the  Spaniards  did 
return  they  would  resist  them  to  their  last  man  and  not  willingly  al- 

03"Des<lo  que  se  anego  el  mundo. " 

91 "  (Declaracion)  tie  diego  Lopes,"  in  Autos  Pertenecientes,  53. 

9'>  "  Deolarasson  del  sarjento  nior,  luis  de  quintana,"  in  ibid.,  50;  "Deelaraon  del  The- 
(.'oni  de  la  Caualleria, "  in  ibid.,  .39;  "  declarasion  de  don  ferndo  de  cliaves,  in  Ihid.,  45; 
'•det-laraoion  (del  Indio  Juan),"  in  ihid.,  22-23. 
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low  tlio  invaders  to  remain  under  any  condition.  In  case  the  Span- 
iards retui-iied  and  should  he  victorious  it  was  agreed  that  t!i.-v 
should  make  a  false  treat}'  witli  them,  take  them  l)y  surprise,  and  kiS 
them  uiuh'r  treason.  Those  who  held  to  this  phm  included  the  iJi  ii/- 
ripalrs  of  the  puel)los  and  the  chief  a^'^ressors  in  crimes.  ( )thers  wIk, 
Avere  not  so  .guilty  contendecl  that  the  Spaniards  would  surely  retnm, 
and  said  that  since  they  had  done  nothino-  had  they  intended  to  sta\ 
in  their  iniehlos.  Later  when  the  Apaches  harrassed  the  Puehho 
this  ])arty  hitterly  complained  to  their  chiefs  that  when  the  Span- 
iards lived  amoni'-  them  they  were  secure  against  Apache  raids. 
However,  in  order  to  make  all  parties  loyal  to  the  apostate  cause, 
the  Indians  were  told  that  the  demons  in  the  esfitfa  at  Taos  had  de- 
clared that  as  soon  as  the  Spaniards  hegau  makhi.o-  preparations  to 
return  to  Xew  Mexico  they  would  advise  the  Indians,  so  that  they 
mig'ht  have  time  to  asseml)le,  and  therehy  elimiiuite  all  risks  of  heing 
cai)tured. 

After  the  Indians  had  already  deserted  their  ])ueVjlos  and  by  order 
of  their  chiefs,  whom  they  feared  greatly,  had  taken  refuge  in  tlie 
mountains  on  account  of  the  rei)orts  that  the  Isleta  Indians  had  all 
been  killed,  they  ascertained  that  such  reports  were  not  only  false 
but  that  no  Indian  had  even  been  harmed  in  Isleta.  This  news  creat- 
ed much  speculation  and  diversity  of  o}iinion  among  the  apostates, 
before  the  ]^[endoza  i)arty  reached  the  vicinity  of  La  Cieneguilla,  as 
to  what  could  be  the  object  of  the  Spaniards  in  returning.  Some  con- 
tended that  since  they  were  coming  without  doing  injury  to  any  on<^ 
that  perhaps  they  did  desire  peace;  others  who  wanted  to  tight  con- 
tended that  the  Spaniards  were  only  planning  to  deceive  them,  and 
that  once  having  got  them  in  their  power  would  kill  them  all.  The 
leaders  of  this  party  were  twenty-two  Tewa  chiefs  and  Catiti,  the 
influential  Queres  half-breed. 

After  the  Si»aniards  arrived  at  La  C'iene.mnlla  and  before  the 
peace  parleys  were  held  some  Indians  (^'en  then  contended  that  it 
would  be  better  to  surrender  i)eaceably  than  to  make  war  on  the 
invaders.  But  the  younger  element  again  opposed  these  plans  under 
the  leadershi])  of  Catiti  and  the  rni/ofe  lad i no  named  Francisco,  but 
generally  called  El  Ollita.  In  his  contentions  in  favor  of  war  the 
latter  stated  that  even  if  his  own  brothers  should  come  fighting  with 
the  Spaniards  he  would  kill  them.  Ifis  arguments  were  having  tell- 
ing effect  when  Don  Luis  Tu]jatu,  the  Indian  governor  of  Picuris  and 
the  chief  of  all  the  rebels,  arrived  and  took  ]»art  in  the  conferences. 
When  he  learned  that  his  brother  Lorenzo  had  embraced  Diego  Lu- 
cero  he  was  very  angry  and  declared  his  determination  to  kill  him. 

^'i  I'urct  r  lie  lUrrtni  in  Antns  P, , ri,  ntrs.  CSi ;  "  .leclaracinn  (del  Tii.lio  .nian),"  in 
ibid.,  22;  "  <l(M-lar:i'^ioti  do  .Tovoiihe  Vii.lio  T.ailiiio-, "  in  Uinh.  24;  "  doi-larasion  (del  Tudio 
Lucas),"  in  iliid..  2ti;  '  •  Di'idarasiou  do  Podi-o  naranjo  dt^  iKK-iou  iineros,"  in  ihiil.,  ;n  ; 
"  dcfdaiai-ion  do  ,Tu'>  luronzo  y  Fraii<"  loronzo  hernia^,"'  in  i/y/V/.,  32. 
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•f,,  this  liis  l)rotlier  re])lio(l  that  it  made  no  difforence  since  God 
would  aid  him.  Don  Luis  was  even  more  angered  at  this  and  said: 
|)o  not  mention  that  man  (uxl  here."  Just  at  this  time  Avord  came 
I,,  the  jintta  from  Catiti  that  lie  had  nunU^  false  ])eaee  ])aets  with  the 
invaders  an<]  tluit  nnder  sfM-nrity  of  them  he  had  arrani^ed  a  scheme 
In  riitrap.the  S])aniards.'"  This  scheme  was  for  the  ])rettiest  Indian 
oirls  to  bathe,  (h'ck  themselves  in  their  gaudiest  colors,  and  go  down 
U)  C'ochiti  under  the  pretext  of  making  a  meal  for  the  Spaniards  in 
r-clebration  of  the  peace  pacts  jnst  conclnded.  There  they  were  to 
s.'ize  the  oi>portnnity  of  seducing-  the  invaders  and  that  night  wliile 
a>leep  with  them,  tlie  Queres  and  Jemez  warriors,  being  in  ambush 
nearby,  were,  at  a  prearranged  signal  from  C'atiti,  to  attack  the  Span- 
iards "with  clubs,  while  the  other  Indians  under  Don  Luis  and  El 
Ollita  were  to  make  away  with  the  horses.  By  this  concerted  action 
it  was  hoped  to  wipe  out. the  Spaniards  at  one  blow.'""  When  Don 
T>uis  heard  these  plans  he  gave  his  hearty  approval.  At  the  same 
time  he  sent  runners  all  over  the  province  to  order  all  of  the  Indians 
uuder  pain  of  death  to  come  to  his  aid.  Urgent  messages  were  also 
s(mt  to  Pope  to  come  and  help  ve\)el  the  Spaniards."^ 

AVhile  these  plans  were  being-  arranged  other  Indians  went  down 
from  time  to  time  to  Cochiti  to  announce  to  the  Spaniards  that  the 
natives  were  already  on  theii-  way  to  their  pueblos.  xVfter  making 
these  announcements  they  at  once  disappeared.  It  was  doubtless 
from  such  Indians  that  the  reports  reached  the  Spaniards  at  Cochiti 
that  Don  Luis  had  talked  of  going  with  twenty  of  his  men  to  visit 
Otermm  even  if  he  had  to  go  to  El  Paso,  and  that  El  Ollita  had  stated 
fhat  his  reason  for  remaining-  among  the  apostates  had  been  that  he 
feared  the  Spaniards  would  kill  his  wife  and  children.'"" 

7.    The  Delay  of  the  Spaniards  in  Cochiti  and  the  Discovern  of  the 

Treason 

Unaware  of  treason  on  the  \y<\vi  of  the  Indians,  ]^[endoza  at  Cochiti 
on  the  day  following  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  pacts  with  the  In- 
dians, December  15th,  despatched  tlie  Tano  captain  who  had  remained 
over  night  with  the  Si)aniards  and  a  Tano  <loniestic  employed  in  the 

1'- "Dechiras'um  do  .Tusephe  Ymlio  T.aiVmo-, "  in  .l-('n.s-  Pvrtcnecii  iitcs,  24-2.3;  "  (De- 
i'lavacuHi)  ilieso  Li>|  fs. "  in  ibid..  .14.  Arconlino;  to  tlie  Indian  .Tiian  (ibid.,  23),  Don 
Luis  did  not  arrive  at  tlie  Indian  jicitu  until  atter  tlie  truee  had  been  agreed  upon.  Juan 
savs  that  when  Don  Luis  heard  this  be  said:  "You  have  done  -well.  " 

Deidarai-ion  de  .luo  lorenzo  y  fraii'"  lovonzo  llel^lall^"  in  Aiitn.':  Pi  rtoiccicirtts,  32; 
"de.daracion  (del  ludio  .Tuan),"  in  ibid.,  23;  •  •  derlarasi(ui  de  .Josei'lie  Yndio  Ladino-," 
in  ihid.,  2.";  "  ( Dei-laracion)  de  diego  Lopes."  in  ibid.,  .14;  "dochirarion  del  sarjento, 
mayor,  W",  de  herra, "  'n\  .ibid..  4;!;  ' '  de.-laras^Mi  del  cap"  D"  "Marquez,"  in  ibid.,  4(); 
"  (Deidaraeion)  del  cap"  ro«|ue  de  Madrid."  in  ibi,l..  47-4S;  "  dedarass""  del  sarjento  nior, 
hiis  de  (juintana,"  in  ibid.,  .ID. 

'••'J  "  Declarai'ion  del  sarjen'",  mayor  s-"',  de  lierra,"  in  Autu.s  P(  rtcnccii  nlts,  44. 

1"" "  Deelarass""  del  ea|>"  P"  Marquez, "  in  Jiiti>.s  Pcrtciiccii  iiti-'i,  46;  "deelarasion  de 
don  t'eriido  de  tdiaves, "  in  ihid.,  4.'>. 
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Spanish  service  to  the  Indian  eainj).  In  (hi(^  time  they  retiini(M]  wir'n 
the  captains  of  six  pueblos  —  evicU-ntly,  Ahuneda,  Puarar,  Satidi;i. 
San  Felipe,  Santo  Domingo,  and  Cochiti,  who  conferred  further  witli 
Mendoza.  He  tokl  these  chiefs  that  his  arrang-ements  could  not  lie 
taken  as  tinal  since  Oternun  was  already  on  tlie  way  there.  The 
Tigua  Indiaiis  and  the  (,)n<'res  Indians  of  8ia  then  asked  for  letter.- 
to  their  caciques  announcin.c:  the  news  of  the  peace  pacts.  Mendoza 
addressed  the  letters  as  requested  and  then  made  a  talk  to  his  visitors 
in  which  he  congratulated  them  for  their  stand  for  peace,  not  only 
for  the  good  of  their  souls  but  for  the  safety  of  their  women  anil 
children.  lie  then  ordered  them  to  replace  the  crosses  in  their 
houses  and  those  that  had  been  broken  on  the  road,  to  all  of  which 
the  Indians  agreed.^-^ 

Late  the  next  day,  December  IHth,  the  Indians  of  Sia  replied  to  the 
letter  from  Mendoza  by  sending  El  Pupiste  (or  Cupiste),  the  govern- 
or of  Santa  Ana,  to  see  :\[endoza.  He  came  into  the  Spanish  camp 
with  a  cross  hung  around  his  neck  and  announced  that  his  people  in 
the  sierras  of  Los  Jemez  had  received  a  letter  from  the  lieutenant- 
general  in  which  peace  terms  were  offered  them.  Since  his  people 
were  sut!"ering  from  the  snow  and  cold  of  the  winter  and  wanted  to 
return  to  their  pueblos  he  had  come  to  tind  out  if  the  letter  was  au- 
thentic. In  case  it  was  true  he  stated  that  he  was  ready  to  announce 
in  behalf  of  the  Indians  of  Sia  and  Santa  Ana  that  all  the  inhabitants 
of  those  two  pueblos  were  waiting  to  acknowledge  their  obedience  to 
the  two  majesties.  Mendoza  assured  him  that  the  letter  was  authen- 
tic and  told  him  to  return  to  his  people  and  have  them  erect  arches 
in  their  pueblos  for  his  reception,  since  he  himself  was  going  to  visit 
them  soon.  To  all  Pupiste  agreed  just  as  Catiti  had  done.  The  next 
day  he  left  the  Spanish  camp.  At  the  same  time  the  Tigna  Indian 
who  luid  asked  for  a  letter  to  his  people  left,  promising  to  conduct  the 
inhabitants  to  Sandia,  Puaray,  and  Alameda  to  meet  the  governor.^"- 

From  what  has  been  said  it  seems  evident  that  the  Spaniards  had 
all  this^  time  been  totally  deceived  by  the  Indians.  But  as  the  time 
asked  for  by  the  latter  in  which  to  lead  their  people  back  to  their 
pueblos  lengthened  and  no  sigii  was  seen  of  them,  gradually  the 
confidence  of  the  S])aniards  was  shaken.  A  series  of  incidents  tended 
to  prove  to  them  that  not  only  had  the  apostates  treacherously  de- 
ceived them,  but  that  there  was  danger  from  their  own  Indian  cillies. 
^Mendoza  had  given  strict  instructions  that  no  powder  was  to  be  given 
to  the  apostates,  as  they  often  requested  after  the  conclusion  o'f  the 
peace  pacts,  under  the  pretext  of  wanting  to  kill  deer  in  the  moun- 
tains. Nevertheless,  he  learned  with  no  small  apprehension  that  a 
half-breed  in  his  army  named  Domingo  Lujan  had  given  some  powder 

101  "Deolaraon  del  Tlie  geni  do  la  Cauallprin,"  in  Autos;  Tirtenedcviei^,  SS-.^O. 
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to  liis  brother,  El  Ollita,  and  liad  even  revealed  to  the  apostates 
where  a  hirge  snpply  was  kept.  An  investigation  was  hehl  and 
laijiiii  was  ordered  to' confess  fully  the  extent  of  his  guilt  on  pain  of 
gai-roted  as  a  traitor  to  the  king  if  cang-ht  in  a  lie.  Lujan 
d.-nied  having  g-iven  more  than  enongli  for  one  gmi  load,  and  the  in- 
N-v~t'm-ation  and  examination  of  witn<"sses  failed  to  convict  him  of 
I'lirtlier  guilt.  AVhat  was  done  to  Lnjan  is  not  stated,  but  a  more 
stringent  watch  over  the  Indians  was  instituted.'"' 

After  supposedly  friendly  relations  had  been  established  with  the 
Indians  two  young  Spaniards,  Joseph  de  ]\[adrid  and  Alonso  Garcia, 
being  sorely  "^in  need  of  some  leather  jackets,  secured  some  by  trad- 
ing several  worn  out  horses  to  the  Indians  for  them,  apparently  ex- 
changing one  such  horse  for  two  or  three  jackets."*  As  a  result  of 
this  trade  several  of  the  Indians  came  to  ask  some  of  their  Spanish 
acquaintances  to  loan  them  as  many  as  four  or  five  horses  under  the 
pretext  of  wanting  to  go  to  their  pueblos  to  advise  their  friends,  and 
to  bring  the  Spaniards  some  refreshments.  The  horses  were  loaned 
but  nothing-  more  was  seen  of  either  the  horses  or  Indians."' 

More  significant  still  was  the  visit  to  the  Spanish  camp  at  Cochiti 
during  the  period  of  waiting  for  the  Indians,  of  Josephe,  a  former 
servant  of  Sebastian  (ie  Herrera,  who  broug-ht  with  him  anything- 
but  cheering  news  for  the  Spaniards.  This  Indian,  who  was  about 
thirty  years  old,  had  followed  the  Spaniards  to  El  Paso  the  year 
before.*  Because  of  experiencing-  hunger  at  La  Toma  one  of  his  com- 
panions named  Doming'o  urged  Josephe  to  flee  with  him  to  Xew 
:\rexico.  At  first  lie  refused  but  after  a  while,  in  order  to  acquaint 
Imnself,  as  he  stated,  with  conditions  in  Xew  Mexico,  so  that  he 
might  inform  the  Spaniards,  he  accompanied  Domingo  on  what  was 
meant  by  them  to  be  merely  a  visit.  Upon  arriving  in  the  Pueblo 
country  Doming-o  was  remembered  to  have  been  seen  fighting  with 
the  Spaniards  at  the  siege  of  Santa  Fe,  and  for  this  reason  was  killed 
by  the  Indians.  xVfter  the  death  of  his  eomi-»anion  Josephe  remained 
with  the  apostates.  But  when  the  Spaniards  returned  and  he  learned 
that  the  agreements  which  the  Indians  had  made  were  treasonous, 
''moved  by  good  zeal"  and  out  of  compassion  for  his  former  master 
he  determined  to  inform  him  of  the  Indian  plans.  Accordingly  he 
went  down  to  Cochiti  and  warned  Herrera  to  guard  the  horses,  since 
the  Indians  had  not  made  their  pacts  with  any  other  purpose  than  to 
deceive  the  Spaniards.  Having  thus  warned  Herrera  to  be  on  guard 
he  went  off  in-omising  to  come  the  next  day  and  tell  him  what  he 
might  learn  in  the  meantime.  This  was  the  first  direct  information 
concerning  the  perfidy  of  the  Indians.    As  a  result  of  this  informa- 

103  "Deelaraon  del  The  gen'  de  la  Ciuialleria. "  in  Autos  Pertcncnentcs,  39. 

104  "Dec'laraon  del  The  geni  de  la  Caiialleria, "  in  Auios  Tt'vtenecientcft,  40;  "  deflaracion 
del  sarjen'o,  mayor  s^n,  de  herra,"  in  ihid.,  4.'<. 

105  "  Declaraeion  del  sarjento,  mayor  san,  de  herra,"  in  ihid.,  43. 
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tion  the  horses  were  locked  up  in  the  pueblo,  and  the  Spaniar.K 
henceforth  kept  a  sliarp  lookout  for  Indian  treachery/""  The  date  ui 
this  incident  has  not  heen  determined. 

As  already  stated,  on  the  morning-  of  Decemlter  17th,  El  Pn])iste. 
the  Indian  .uovernor  of  Santa  Ana  who  had  remained  over  niylit  id 
tlie  Spanish  camp,  left  Coeliiti.  Just  after  he  had  gone  a  yonn- 
Indian  mulatto  ahout  eighteen  years  old  mimed  Francisco  Loreir/c 
arrived  at  the  pueblo  —  a  fugitive  from  the  camp  of  the  enemy.  J[,. 
was  the  younger  of  two  brothers,  natives  of  San  Felipe,  the"  other, 
age  twenty,  having  joined  the  Spaniards  three  days  earlier.  Fran- 
cisco announced  to  :Mendoza  that  the  peace  terms'  agreed  to  by  the 
Indians  had  not  been  nuule  in  good  faith,  but  that  under  the  security 
afforded  by  them  the  Indians  had  planned  to  seize  an  opportunity  of 
killing  the  Spaniards.  He  said  that  he  had  been  a  personal  witness 
to  the  arrival  at  the  Indian  jiiufa  of  Don  Luis,  the  governor  of  all 
the  rebels,  and  that  he  had  overheard  all  the  plans  made.  He  also 
told  in  detail  of  the  ])rei)arations  that  had  l)een  made  by  the  Indian 
girls  to  go  to  Cochiti  to  entrap  the  Spaniards.  This  plan  he  stated 
had  been  abandoned  on  account  of  the  Indians  having  seen  what  they 
supposed  to  be  some  reenforcements  enter  Cochiti  for  the  Spaniards. 
Other  evidence  indicated  that  it  had  been  abandoned  because  the 
Indians  were  afraid  that  some  of  their  numbers  wlio  had  gone  to 
Cochiti  had  betrayed  the  plan  to  the  Spaniards.'"' 

8.    The  Retreat  from  Cochiti 

Upon  receipt  of  the  news  from  Francisco  Lorenzo  that  the  Indians 
had  not  made  ]jeace  in  good  faith,  and  because  one  day  more  than 
the  allotted  time  for  them  to  return  to  their  pueblos  had  passed, 
Mendoza  ordered  the  soldiers  to  make  ready  to  return  to  the  plaza 
de  annas  of  Oternu'n's  divisiou  so  that  he  might  rei)ort  to  him  what 
had  occurred  on  the  expedition.  Cochiti  was  left  behind  that  dav. 
and  obsen-ing  strict  military  discipline  the  Spaniards  retreated  six 
leagues  before  pitching  cam])  a  league  and  a  half  l)e]ow  San  Felipe 
and  four  leagues  above  Sandia.  That  night  at  midnight  Sebastian 
de  I-Ierrera  went  to  ]^Ien(h-)za  and  announced  that  Juan,  the  former 
servant  of  Xavier  to  whom  Qnintana  had  loaned  a  horse  on  the  dav 
of  the  consununation  of  the  suiiposed  peace  ])acts  with  the  Indians, 
and  Jose])he,  his  own  servant  who  had  warjied  him  in  Cochiti  to  guard 
the  horses  well,  had  just  arrived  at  the  camp  —  Juan  having  come 
there  on  the  horse  which  (^uintana  had  loaned  him.  According  to 
Juan's  own  statement,  while  among  the  apostates,  after  having  bor- 

lofi  "r)ei-]ararion  ilol  sarj.^n'o.  mayor  san.  dp  l.erra, ' '   in  AuIoa  Pertriicciciitcs.  43-44- 
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r  uv.mI  tlu'  horse  from  Quintana,  he  saw  that  the  IiK.lians  were  sending- 
,.s  to  reeonnoiter  the  Spanish  camp  and  learned  that  they  were 
;'.umiii'-  to  attack  it  in  case  of  any  hick  of  vigihince  on  the  part  ot 
i','.  Si)-uiiards.    Because  of  liis  promise  to  (,)uintana  and  Cassarez 
.  ;'i,.'r,,rn,  th.'ui  in  case  of  treason  among  tlie  Indians  he  offered  to  ac- 
'  ,„,,,„v  th.-.'  spies  in  or.h'r  to  keep  himself  informed  of  the  plans. 
\n/.r  tlie  ahandonment  of  the  phui  to  semi  the  Indmn  girls  to  Cochiti 
;„a  .ifter  the  Spaniards  had  left  that  iniehlo,  Juan  accompanied 
Lnis  with  one  hnndre.l  Picun's  and  some  Queres  warriors  as  far 
San  Felii»e.    There  he  learned  that  Catiti  had  been  aske(l  tor 
n-r'nforcements  and  that  Don  Lnis  was  planning  to  attack  the  Span- 
mhIs  at  niuht  when  least  expected,  kill  them,  and  make  oft  with  their 
>s    In  Don  Lnis'  ])artv  at  the  same  time  was  Josephe,  the  torm- 
rvant  of  Herrera  who  had  warned  him  in  Cochiti  to  guard  the 
i.orses     Together  these  two  Indians  now  made  their  way  to  the 
Spanish  camp  a  league  and  a  half  below.    Entering  it  they  cried  out 
t.)  Ilerrera:    ''To  arms!    Mount  your  horses  at  once  for  Don  Luis 
and  all  his  peo|>le  are  already  coming  to  surround  an<l  attack  you. 
AVe  came  [svith  them]  as  spies,  Init  we  left  them  and  now  we  come  to 
,.ut  von  on  vour  guard."  They  then  told  their  story  to  Mendoza  and 
the  other  Spaniards.    When  Mendoza  had  heard  it  he  was  m  tavor 
of  o-oing  back  to  San  Felipe  at  once  in  order  to  ascertain  if  the  report 
was  true  and  if  so  to  surprise  tlie  Indians  by  attacking  tlieni  tirst. 
Ilerrera  and  the  other  war  chiefs  were  opposed  to  this  plan,  however, 
and  it  was  not  carried  out.    Nevertheless  the  Spaniards  remained  on 
<>-nard  the  rest  of  the  night  with  their  arms  in  their  hands.    The  next 
nlorniiio-  thev  ascertained  that  the  reports  of  the  two  Indians  were 
true  and  that  the  reason  the  v\ot  had  not  been  carried  (nit  was  be- 
cause the  Lidians  had  learned  that  the  Spaniards  had  been  advised."'^ 
On  the  eighteenth  of  December  the  retreat  was  continued  by  way 
of  Sandia,  which  thev  found  burning  and  from  where  they  saw  that 
Alameda  and  Pnarav  ha.l  also  been  burned.    Although  smokes  had 
l)een  seen  before  their  arrival  at  Sandia  — Don  Fernando  Dimin  y 
Chaves  stated  that  smokes  were  seen  in  the  direction  of  the  Tigua 
jnieblos  before  Cochiti  was  abandoned,  but  the  other  evidence  tends 
to  ])rove  that  such  smokes  were  not  seen  until  on  the  retreat  between 
(Vx'hiti  and  Sandia  — not  until  they  reached  the  latter  pueblo  did 
thev  know  what  cause<l  them,  although  they  judged  that  they  had 
1)een  buriKMl  by  Otermin.^""    About  sundown  on  the  evening  of  De- 
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cemlxT  isth  :\[('ndoz<i',s  force  reached  Otermm's  camp,  which  by  tliis 
time  had  Ijeen  moved  up  from  Isleta  and  was  established  two  leai;uc,, 
below  vSandia,  one  league  below  Puaray,  and  within  sight  of  all  three 
pueblos  of  Alameda,  Puaray,  and  Sandia.''" 

On  the  expedition  just  completed  none  of  the  six  pueblos  visited 
]\rendoza  were  burned  by  him.  Ilis  avowed  reason  for  this  was  tliat 
he  had  not  wanted  to  antagonize  the  other  nations.  From  the  puel)- 
los  on  both  the  going  and  the  return  trips  supplies  as  were  needed 
for  the  use  of  the  men  and  horses  were  taken.  These  suppUes  con- 
sisted of  at  least  chickens,  corn,  fri.jol,  and  beans  (ahes),  the  entire- 
supply  of  the  latter  being  entirely  consumed.  The  bulk  of  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Indians  was  left  undisturbed.  Like  the  pueblos,  the 
estufa.s  were  also  left  intact.  But,  although  a  great  many  masks  and 
other  ceremonial  objects  used  by  the  Indians  were  collected  and 
burned,  all  of  such  were  not,  as  Quintana  and  others  reported,  for  we 
know^  that  Oternu'n  on  visiting  the  pueblos  of  Alameda,  Puaray,  and 
Saudi  a,  found  and  burned  numerous  such  objects  at  the  time  of  his 
destruction  of  those  three  pueblos."^  Finally,  from  the  standpoint 
of  Otermin's  instructions,  the  Mendoza  expedition  had  accomplished 
little;  from  the  standpoint  of  the  infonnation  acquired  as  a  direct 
result  of  the  expedition,  its  importance,  because  of  its  bearing  upon 
the  outcome  of  the  expedition,  can  hardly  be  over-estimated. 

III.    THE  ADVAXCE  OF  OTEEMIX'S  DIVISION  FEOM  ISLETA,  DECEMBEE  11-18 

^Y\\en  last  heard  of  on  December  11th,  Governor  Otennm.  Fran- 
cisco Xavier,  Father  Ayeta,  and  all  of  the  Spaniards  who  had  not 
accompanied  Mendoza  were  in  Isleta  with  the  wagons,  awaiting  a 
favorable  change  of  the  weather  to  proceed  northward.  That  same 
day,  conditions  becoming  favorable,  Oterun'n  and  his  followers  left 
Tsleta.  AMien  they  had  gone  about  a  league  and  a  half  from  the 
puelilo  the  axle  and  fijera  of  the  small  cart  bearing  Father  Ayeta 's 
portable  altar  broke.  This  necessitated  a  halt  for  the  rest  of  the  day 
while  it  was  being  repaired.  During  the  night  a  severe  wind  and 
snow  storm  swept  down  the  valley,  and  the  morning  of  December 
12tli  dawned  very  cold.  The  wagon  was  repaired  by  eight  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  but  the  cold  was  so  severe  that  the  Spaniards  found  it 
nnpossible  to  remain  long  away  from  the  fire.  Under  such  conditions 
and  out  of  consideration  for  the  tired  horses,  Otermi'n  decided  to  re- 
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iiniu  in  that  place  until  the  weather  was  more  suitable  for  traveling. 
It  became  more  severe,  however,  as  the  day  progressed,  and  on  ac- 
,.oiint  of  the  scarcitv  of  firewood  the  Spaniards  experienced  much 
discomfort.  About  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  two  Indians  ar- 
rived at  the  camp  with  the  letter  which  Mendoza  had  written  to  the 
.rovernor  from  Sandia  on  the  afternoon  of  December  10th,  mention  of 
which  has  already  been  made.  Night  came  on  very  cold,  with  the 
wind  and  snow  unabated.'''  ,  n  -i-i 

The  morning  of  December  13th  dawned  exceedingly  cold,  with  a 
severe  hail  and  snow  storm  raging.    Notwithstanding  the  unfavor- 
able weather,  Otermin's  division  marched  three  more  lea.gues  to  the 
estancia  of  Juan  Dommgiiez  de  Mendoza.    Throughout  that  district 
the  estancias  of  the  Spaniards  had  been  deserted  and  burned  and 
their  cultivated  fields,  which  had  been  appropriated  by  the  Indians 
after  the  revolt,  contained  only  cornstalks  from  which  the  apostates 
had  o-athered  the  grain.    Along  the  march  to  this  estancia  great  dil- 
igence was  emploved,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  night  before  three  Piros 
families  who  had' been  among  those  captured  and  absolved  at  Isleta 
had  fled  as  a  result  of  having  heard  that  the  apostates,  confederated 
with  the  Apaches,  had  united  on  two  sierras  for  the  purpose  of  at- 
tacking the  Spaniards.    It  was  reported  that  these  Indians  were 
planning  to  take  advantage  of  the  severe  winter  weather  and  make  a 
vigorous  assault  upon  the  horses.    Davis's     statement  that  the  In- 
dians attacked  the  horses  one  uiglit  but  were  repulsed  by  the  Spanish 
soldiers  is  without  documentary  foundation.    By  depriving  the  Span-- 
iards  of  this  all-important  asset,  it  was  believed,  m  view  of  their 
small  force,  that  thev  might  easily  put  an  end  to  them  all.    As  a  re- 
sult of  this  report,  efforts  were  made  to  keep  tbe  other  Indians  quiet. 
The  night  of  December  13tli  was  passed  at  the  estancia  with  the  cold 

unabated.''*  . 

The  next  dav,  in  the  face  of  a  painfully  cold  snow-storm,  the  Span- 
iards continued  their  march  toward  Alameda,  three  leagues  further 
on.  After  camp  had  been  broken  Otermin  took  ten  soldiers  and  went 
on  in  advance  of  the  main  party  which  remained  with  the  wagons,  m 
order  to  reconnoiter  the  seventeen  Spanish  estancias  on  either  bank 
of  the  river  between  that  of  Juan  Donunguez  and  the  pueblo  of  Ala- 
meda. He  found  that  all  of  them  had  been  burned,  and  that  many  of 
the  cultivated  fields  of  the  Spaniards  were  full  of  cornstalks,  the  In- 
dians having  ]>lanted  and  h.arvested  a  crop.  Otermin  fully  expected 
to  find  Alameda  inhal)ited,  in  virtue  of  haviug  received  on  Decemlier 
10th,  while  yet  in  Isleta,  a  message  from  the  Indians  of  Alameda, 
Puaray,  and  Sandia,  stating  that  they  wished  to  return  to  their 

112  ^Mfo  of  Xiivier,  in  Avtos  Pfrtenccicntes,  IS. 
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homes,  as  well  as  in  response  to  his  order  that  the  ohl  men  and  ///  /',,. 
cipales  of  these  pueblos  should  come  to  see  him.  Such  was  not  th. 
case  when  he  entered  the  pueblo,  for  with  the  exception  of  the  (.!>1 
man  and  the  old  woman  whom  ^lendoza  had  found  there  five  dav^ 
before,  the  place  was  entirely  deserted.  A  search  was  made  and  in 
one  of  the  hous<'S  were  found  the  remains  of  the  crippled  snirid,.. 
In  the  estiifa  were  found  many  "idols,  masks,  hiiures  of  the  devii, 
herbs,  feathers,"  and  other  such  thin.ns,  all  of  which  were  buriie(l. 
The  church  and  the  monastery  had  been  totally  demolished  by  fire-. 
Throug-hout  the  pueI)lo  a  (juantity  of  corn  and  frtjol  was  foun<f. 

Late  in  the  evening'  tlie  remainder  of  the  army  arrived,  drenclnMl 
and  sufferiui;-  from  cold.  About  the  time  for  vespers  Otermin  ami 
Father  Ayeta  decided  to  Inirn  the  esfufa.  Enterinj>-  it  and  cryiim 
out:  "Blessed  be  the  :\rost  Holy  Sacrament,"  they  applied  the  fire  to 
it  with  their  own  hands.  The  estiifa  burned  all  niiiht  until  it  wa- 
totally  destroyed.  The  same  night  Otermin  announced  that  the  next 
day  there  should  be  stored  in  the  wagons  for  the  sustenance  of  tin- 
people  as  much  fiijol  and  corn  as  possible.  All  the  corn  that  could 
not  be  so  disposed  of,  after  having  saved  out  what  was  necessary  for 
the  horses,  was  to  be  scattered  in  the  various  houses  of  the  pueblu 
and  then  set  afire  so  that  the  entire  pueblo  might  be  totally  destroyed. 
On  the  morning-  of  Decem])er  1.5th  Otermin  and  Father  Ayeta  arose 
at  daybreak  and  assembled  the  soldiers  to  carry  out  these  plans. 
Father  Ayeta  employed  himself  in  collecting-  and  cleaning  the  frijnl 
while  Otermin  personally  supervised  the  removal  of  tlie  g'rain,  and 
with  his  own  hands  set  tire  to  the  houses  and  granaries  of  the  puebU.. 
In  this  work  of  destruction  the  soldiers  gave  ready  assistance  until 
"all  was  consumed."  Xo  mention  whatever  is  made  of  the  fate  of 
the  two  old  Indians  found  in  the  puel)lo.  The  entire  day  was  thus 
passed  at  the  puel)lo  and  in  awaiting-  the  return  of  ^ilendoza  and  liis 
men  who  were  momentarily  expected.  Xo  news  was  heard  from 
them,  however,  and  the  nig-lit  was  passed  there. 

While  at  the  jnudtlo  of  Alameda  a  young-  Indian  named  Juan  de  la 
Cruz,  a  native  of  Isleta  versed  in  the  Spanish  language,  arrived  at 
the  pueblo.  This  Indian,  in  whom  Otermin  placed  mueh  confidence, 
had  been  instructed  l)y  the  governor  to  stay  in  Isleta  and  in  case  of 
any  trouble  there  to  notify  him  at  once.  On  arriving  at  Alameda 
Juan  told  Oternn'n  that  he  had  conie  to  ask  protection  for  the  Isle- 
ta Indians,  stating  that  the  night  Ixd'ore  a  troop  of  mounted  Indians 
hjid  surrounded  that  pueblo.  On  account  of  the  absence  of  :\[endoza 
with  the  nuijority  of  the  soldiers,  arms,  and  horses  Otermin  felt  that 
it  would  not  l)e  wis<>  to  further  divide  his  forces.  But  he  sent  word 
by  Juan  to  the  IsJeta  Indians  advising-  them  what  to  do  until  ^Iqw- 
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,i.>/.a  slumkl  return.    At  tlie  same  time  lie  sent  the  lieutenant  of  the 
I'ir.'s  nation  to  Isleta  with  Juan."" 

Till-  morning-  of  December  Kitli  dawned  with  the  fields  and  moun- 
jains  completely  covered  with  snow,  and  more  fallint!,-.  Otermni  was 
.iiiTering:  from  an  affection  of  the  eyes  and  head  caused  hy  the  olfen-  . 

smokes  created  by  the  burning-  of  the  rsfiifa  and  pueblo,  in  which 
work  he  had  taken  the  leading  ].art.  Notwithstanding  his  indisposi- 
tion and  the  severity  of  the  weather,  however,  Oternun,  after  a  con- 
vultation  with  Father  Ayeta  and  the  different  war  chiefs,  decided  to 
ford  the  river.  There  was  no  known  ford  at  that  place,  nor  within  a 
tiuinber  of  leagues  of  it,  hut  because  of  the  danger  of  the  river  freez- 
ing and  blocking  with  ice  over  night,  as  it  was  accustomed  to  do, 
thereby  making-  it  impossible  to  cross  and  continue  the  journey  for 
some  time,  this  drastic  measure  was  agreed  upon.  In  crossing  the 
river  the  small  cart  bearing  the  portable  altar,  and  one  of  the  wag-ons, 
were  stuck  in  the  mud  and  extricated  only  after  considerable  diffi- 
culty. 

By  the  time  the  crossing  had  been  completed  the  weather  was  fair. 
F>nt*Otermm  decided  not  to  ]>ush  on  and  camp  was  pitched  at  that 
phice,  one  leag'ue  from  the  pueblo  of  Puaray,  two  leagues  from  San- 
(lia,  and  within  sight  of  all  three  pueblos  of  Alameda,  Puaray,  and 
Sandia.'"  As  we  shall  see  the  camp  was  not  to  be  moved  from  there 
until  December  21st."^ 

Leaving-  the  camp  Otermin  took  a  squad  of  soldiers  and  visited  the 
pueblo  of  Puaray.  From  the  trails  leading-  down  from  the  moun- 
tains to  the  pueblo  it  appeared  that  the  apostates  had  been  going 
back  and  forth  on  horseback  for  supplies.  Upon  entering  the  pueblo 
two  new  estufas  were  found  in  which  were  "many  idols,  masks,  and 
instruments  of  idolatrous  dances."  To  these  Oternun  himself  set 
fire.  A  thorough  search  was  made  of  the  pueblo  and  some  frijol 
taken  out,  after  which  fire  was  ai^plied  to  all  of  the  houses  and 
"everything  in  the  way  of  supplies  totally  destroyed."  In  this  task 
Otermin  and  his  men  were  employed  until  after  sundown,  after  which 
they  returned  to  the  camp  a  league  away.""' 

The  next  day,  December  17th,  the  weather  was  fair  and  Otermm 
ixave  orders  for  twenty  soldiers  and  one  squad  of  Indians  to  accom- 
pany him  to  Sandia,  two  blagues  away.  There  he  found  that  the 
churcluand  monastery  had  hecn  practically  destroyed  by  fire.  In 
the  search  through  the  pueblo  two  bells,  broken  into  five  pieces,  a 
tray  rlc  pafoita,  a  wine  vessel  for  mass,  a  censer,  and  a  small 
l»roken  diadem  were  found.    One  of  the  trophies  of  the  apostates 
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found  in  oiu'  of  tlic  houses  was  a  board  on  wliicli  had  been  paiiitfil 
an  ima.i^c'  of  The  Innnacidato  Conception  of  Our  Lady  with  a  drauon 
at  lier  feet.  The  eyes  and  mouth  of  the  former  had  been  knocked  out 
and  the  body  hit  witli  stones,  wliih'  the  drawing-  of  the  dragon  shuu  cl 
no  signs  of  ill-treatment.  At  the  same  time  some  fragments  of  orna- 
ments and  things  of  the  service  of  the  monastery  were  found.  i , 
mm  ordered  that  all  of  these  shouhl  be  taken  to  Father  Ayeta,  win., 
on  account  of  indisposition  from  exiiosure  to  so  much  bad  weather, 
had  remained  at  the  camp.  A  good  supply  of  corn,  frijol,  and  tra.^h  .< 
de  seniicio  of  the  apostates  was  also  found.  In  the  pueblo  were  two 
estufas  in  which  were  other  figures  with  horrible  expressions,  and 
other  "idolatrous"  things.  Fire  was  applied  throughout  the  puelilo 
after  some  corn  and  fi  ij(j!  had  been  taken  out,  and  the  entire  pnel>l,,, 
estufas,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  grain,  seeds,  and  other  property  of  the 
Indians  was  destroyed.  Practically  the  entire  day  was  spent  in  thl> 
work,  Otermm  and  his  associates  not  reaching  cam])  uidil  about  the 
time  for  evening  prayers. 

The  next  day,  December  18th,  the  weather  was  settled,  though  it 
was  still  very  cold  with  a  north  wind  blowing.  Instead  of  continuing 
the  march  i'rom  that  place  Oternun  decided  to  send  a  squad  of  picked 
soldiers  to  scour  the  surrounding  country  and  attempt  to  capture  bv 
fair  means  or  foul  some  Indian  or  Indians.  The  rest  of  the  soldiers 
and  the  horses  were  to  be  allowed  to  rest,  while  a  sharp  lookout  was 
to  be  kept  for  smoke  signals  from  Mendoza's  party.  That  night  at 
sundown  ^Fendoza  and  all  his  force  joined  Oternnn's  division.  With 
them  they  brought  three  Indian  men,  Jnau,  Josephe,  and  Lucas,  aiul 
two  young  mulattoes,  Juan  and  Francisco  Lorenzo,  who  had  willingly 
joined  the  Spanish  party.'-"  . 

(to  be  coxtixued) 
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A  fHAXciE  IX  PAPER.  At  fii'st  bliisli,  tlio  clicUigo  ill  appoaraiice  of  Old 
Santa  Fe  seems  to  he  one  in  fonu.  But  it  is  not.  Xor  is  it  a  cliange 
in  size  or  typography.  The  chang-e  is  ahuost  entirely  one  in  paper,  a 
higlily  finished  paper  being-  sul)stituted  for  the  softer  kind  lieretofore 
used  Why  the  change  from  the  appearance  which  has  fomid  such 
favor  among-  l)Ooklovers  and  whicli  lias  the  approval  of  all  bihlio- 
phik'S?  It  is  due  to  an  enlargement  in  the  scope  of  the  quarterly 
that  is  being-  planned  and  which  will  gradually  be  accomplished.  The 
editor  has  been  securing  and  collecting-  a  large  number  of  pictures  of 
liistoric  interest  which  lend  themselves  better  to  reproduction  on  the 
highly  g-lazed  paper.  A  picture  often  tells  more  than  a  written 
story.  Suppose  we  had  photogTaphs  of  Ohate  building  the  Palace 
of  the  Governors;  or  of  De  Vargas  entering  Santa  Fe;  or  even  of  the 
Battle  of  Gloriet-a,  wouldn't  they  outweigh  in  interest  any  story  writ- 
ten thus  far  concerning-  these  notable  events?  It  is  the  purpose  to 
reproduce  as  many  pictures  of  historic  value  as  may  be  secured  and 
tlie  new  Old  Saxta  Fe  will  therefore  become  doubly  interesting.  In 
addition  to  the  historical  studies,  such  as  have  made  the  quarterly 
Avortli  while  in  the  first  two  volumes,  a  matter  of  pride  to  New  Mex- 
ico and  of  praise  among  students  and  historians  elsewhere,  more  at- 
tention will  be  paid  to  biography,  to  local  history,  to  the  story  of 
pioneers,  of  settlements,  of  counties,  for  it  is  of  such  that  history  is 
composed.  In  other  words,  Old  Saxta  Fe  will  l)e  more  beautiful, 
more  absorbing,  more  extensive  in  scope,  and  more  valuable  than 
ever  and  will  not  only  compare  favorably  with  any  historical  maga- 
zine i)ublished,  as  to  contents  and  typography,  but  ^vill  excel  most 
of  them. 

Ix  THE  ancient  city  of  Santa  Fe,  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Xew  Mex- 
ico, there  is  an  old  chapel,  built  by  Ohate  at  the  time  he  founded  the 
city  —  IGOo-KJOf),  known  as  San  Miguel,  which  is  now  and  has  been 
since  the  year  1850  used  as  the  private  chapel  of  St.  ^Michael's  Col- 
lege, in  charge  of  the  Christian  Brothers.  "In  this  cha]iel,"  says 
Benjamin  ]\[.  Kead,  ''there  is  a  large  bell,  not  in  use  now,  the  inscrip- 
tion on  which  has  been  misinterpreted  and  has  led  to  the  erroneous 
impression  that  it  is  the  oldest  bell  in  the  Unite<l  States.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  bell  was  cast  in  Santa  Fe  in  IS.")!!.  The  inscription 
on  the  bell  is:  'Sax  Jose  BuE(iA  P(^k  xosotros,'  'Saint  .Tose])h,  ])ray 
for  us'  —  and  also  the  figures  '185(5.'    Gradually  tlie  story  circulated 
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that  the  date  on  the  hell  is  'i;'.")!;,'  that  the  l)ell  liad  been  east  in  Spain 
in  that  year;  that  it  was  hroiii'-ht  from  Spain  to  ^Mexico  and  ["rem 
Jklexieo  to  Santa  Fe.  Poets  and  essayists  aided  in  circulating  the 
error  and  although  it  has  l^een  refuted  again  aud  again,  it  gets  a 
fresh  start  every  once  in  awhile.  One  historian  calls  the  story  a  silly 
lie,  and  nevertheless,  it  is  given  currency  in  print  right  along. 

'•A  similar  stoi-y  regarding  a  much  older  l)ell,  that  at  the  Mission 
Inn  at  Kiverside,  California,  has  been  refuted  after  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation by  Fr.  Eugene  Sugranes,  C.M.F.  The  bell  is  known  a^ 
the  Maria  Jacob  Bell  and  was  actually  cast  in  ^fexico  in  1547,  or  fifty- 
one  years  liefore  the  conquest  of  Xew  Mexico  by  Oiiate.  Because  of 
the  quaintness  of  the  old  style  figure  *5,'  the  bell  was  advertised  as 
ha\-ing  been  cast  in  Spain  in  1247.  Tlie  inscription  on  the  Bell  is : 
Or.vRiA  Jacobt,  Jf.sus  Crtstus.  Quixtana  et  Salvator  me  faceruxt. 
Axx(.)  DoMixi  1547.' 

"Fr.  Sugranes  states  that  the  date  of  the  casting  of  the  bell  cannot 
be  1247,  as  a  casual  glance  at  the  inscription  might  suggest,  because 
in  the  thirteenth  century  the  Gothic  alphaliet  was  exclusively  used  in 
Spain.  The  bell  in  San  ^Miguel's  church  has  its  inscription  in  Eoman 
figures  and  in  modern  Spanish." 

Eye-witnesses  who  saw  the  bell  hoisted  into  the  tower  of  the  San 
]\[iguel  chapel  have  been  interviewed  by  Mr.  Eead  and  he  has  a  writ- 
ten statement  of  a  prominent  official  to  the  effect  that  he  witnessed 
the  casting  of  the  two  bells  of  which  the  San  INIiguel  is  one.  At  that 
time  there  was  hanging  in  the  old  chapel  a  small  bell  which  was 
cracked  and  it  was  on  account  of  the  cracked  bell  that  the  new  one 
was  cast,  which  was  much  hea\'ier. 

Mr.  Eead  says:  "It  would  be  a  preposterous  assumption  to  aver 
that  Spain  cast  a  bell  for  Santa  Fe  1.32  years  l>efore  the  discovery  of 
America  and  250  y(^ars  before  the  founding  of  Santa  Fe.  That  there 
is  not  a  particle  of  e\udence,  even  inferential,  that  any  bells  of  the 
size  of  the  San  ^Miguel's  heW,  which  weighs  more  than  600  pounds, 
were  ever  1)rought  to  Xew  ^Mexico  by  the  Sjianiards,  or  by  the  Fran- 
ciscan friars  to  Xew  ^^fexico,  Arizona,  and  California.  There  was  no 
necessity  for  bringing  l)ells  from  Spain  because  the  Aztecs  had  liells 
when  Cortez  con((uered  them.  Cortez,  after  rel)uilding  ]\[exico  in 
1521,  estal»lished  smelters,  bell  foundries,  mints,  and  factories  in  the 
city." 

Concluding,  ^Iv.  Eead  says:  "Let  us  then,  paraphrasing  Fr.  Su- 
gi'anes,  say  to  the  world  that  we  love  the  story  and  romance  that  lin- 
gers a1)ont  our  church  of  San  ^liguel  and  its  historic  boll,  cast  in  the 
second  oldest  city  in  the  Lmited  States,  Santa  Fe,  but  we  still  love 
ti'uth  and  historical  accuracy  more." 

Foil  THE  jtast  ten  years,  students,  scholars,  and  scientists  connected 
with  the  School  of  American  Archaeology  at  Santa  Fe,  have  contril)- 
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xiU'd  liberallv  to  current  scientific  literature.  "The  Handbook  of 
Vi'iicrican  Indians"  published  by  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology, 
i„i,.  of  the  classics  in  ethnology,  was  compiled  by  Frederick  AVebb 
ll,„l,re  now  the  editor  of  all  the  publications  of  the  Bureau  and  a 
,„..„i'lH'r  of  the  editorial  staff  of  Old  Santa  Fe,  and  a  memljer  of  the- 
Hi:uiau-ing  committee  of  the  Santa  Fe  School.  Even  in  those  days,  . 
\)\:  bMgar  L.  Hewett  contri])uted  to  its  two  volumes,  just  as  he  is 
writin-A'or  the  new  edition  that  is  being  preparecL  The  Handbook 
voliune  30.  Volume  32,  the  Jemez  Plateau,  was  written  entirely 
hy  Dr.  Hewett  and  now  comes  volume  57,  written  hy  Sylvaims  Gris- 
wold  :Morlev,  for  vears  connected  with  the  School  as  Central  Ameri- 
can Fellow  and  also  one  of  the  editors  of  this  Quarterly.  _  Among  the 
vohimes  from  30  to  57,  are  monographs  hy  John  P.  Harrington,  Wil- 
fred Bobbins,  Junius  Henderson,  Miss  Barbara  Freire  Mareceo  and 
others  connected  with  the  School,  while  works  of  Frank  Springer 
upon  paletnolog-v  have  been  published  at  the  same  time. 

Volume  57  is  of  special  interest  to  the  School  for  it  embodies  much 
of  the  material  made  available  by  it  through  its  work  at  Quirigua, 
Guatemala,  where  it  has  laid  bare  palace,  temples,  and  monuments  of 
the  ancient  Mava^vorld.  Mr.  Morley's  work  is  entitled:  '^\n  In- 
troduction to  the  Study  of  the  Maya  Hieroglyphs,"  but  it  is  more 
than  that,  for  it  presents  in  the  most  interesting  manner  a  stoiy  of 
the  historv,  the  religion,  the  games,  the  customs,  the  architecture  of 
the  Mavas,  who  have  been  called  "The  Greeks  of  the  New  World," 
because  they  had  attained  the  highest  degree  of  culture  on  the  Amer- 
ican continent  of  any  aboriginal  race,  or  as  Dr.  Hodge  says,  in  his 
preface:  "The  hieroglyphic  writings  developed  by  the  Maya  of 
Central  America  and  Southern  Mexico  was  probably  the  foremost 
intellectual  achievement  of  pre-Columbian  times  in  the  New  World." 
He  says  further:  "The  earliest  inscriptions  now  extant  probably 
date  from  about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  but  such  is  the 
complexitv  of  the  glyphs  and  subject  matter  even  at  this  early 
period,  that  in  order  to  estimate  the  age  of  the  system  it  is  necessary 
to  postulate  a  far  greater  antiquity  for  its  origin." 

"Worship  doubtless  was  the  most  important  feature  of  the  Maya 
scheme  of  existence,"  says  Mr.  Morley  in  his  book.  "An  endless 
succession  of  rites  and  ceremonies  was  considered  necessary  to  re- 
tain the  sympathies  of  the  good  gods  and  to  propitiate  the  malevolent 
ones.  Bishop  Landa  says  that  the  aim  and  object  of  all  Afaya  cere- 
monies were  to  secure  three  things  oidy :  health,  life,  and  sustenance; 
modest  enough  requests  to  ask  of  any  faith." 

The  Maya  priesthood  included  in  its  ranks  women  as  well  as  men. 
There  was  an  elaborate  liturgy  and  ceremonial  as  W(^ll  as  a  thorough- 
ly established  hierarchy  with  various  ranks  of  ];)riests,  the  (luty  of  the 
lowest  rank  being  "to  open  the  breasts  of  the  sacrificed  victims." 
The  volume  has  two  hundred  and  eighty-four  pages  and  is  boun- 
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tifully  illustrated.  The  colored  plates  are  reproductions  of  the 
Maya  codices  of  which  the  library  of  the  ^Nfuseum  of  New  ]^[exico  ha> 
had  facsimiles,  the  oriuinals  heiui;-  at  ^Madrid,  Paris,  and  Dresden. 

The  hook  sums  up  in  a  practical  way  all  the  knowledge  that  sciciicc 
thus  far  possesses  of  the  ^layas  and  their  records  and  eontrarx  in 
the  .general  impression  of  scientific  works  is  most  readal)le  and  in- 
terestiui;-  to  the  layman.  P.A.F.W. 

The  BEAUTIFUL  and  extremely  valuable  illustrations  found  in  this 
number  of  Old  Saxta  Fe  showing-  faces  and  places  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  the  Confederate  invasion  of  Xew  Mexico  in  18(32  were 
kindly  loaned  to  the  editor  by  Prof.  J.  C.  Smiley  of  the  State  Society 
of  History  of  Colorado.  In  the  April  issue  the  concluding-  chapters 
of  the  story  will  be  beautifully  illuminated  by  ])liotographic  repro- 
ductions of  various  important  points  on  the  battlelieids  of  Glorieta 
and  Apaches  Pass  taken  by  the  editor.  All  of  these  localities  were 
pointed  out  to  him  by  persons  who  took  part  in  the  conflict. 

NECEOLOGY 


Fkaxk  McKee  —  Death  came  to 
Frank  McKee,  business  man  and 
financier  of  Albuquerque,  on 
April  13,  as  the  result  of  an  acci- 
dent. "While  crossing-  a  street  on 
Thursday  before,  he  was  struck 
by  an  automobile.  His  injuries, 
at  first  not  deemed  serious,  in- 
cluded a  cerebral  hemorrhage  and 
he  sank  into  unconsciousness  from 
which  he  never  awoke.  Frank 
^fcKee  was  born  in  Knoxville, 
■^^-v^  1 ,        """-v^       Tennessee,   fifty-six  years  ago, 

the  son  of  Jolni  ^NfcKee,  a  well 
known  publislnM-.  Mis  youth  was 
spent  in  Xa>hville.  ^SIovq  than 
thirty  yeai's  ago  he  came  to  Xew 
^fexico.  For  a  (piarter  of  a  cen- 
tury he  was  connected  with  the 
First  Xatioiud  P>ank  of  which  he 


Fkaxk  .McIvee  was  cashier  at  the  time  of  his 

death.  He  was  president  of  the 
Albu([uer(iue  Lninl)er  Company,  of  the  General  Investment  Companv, 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  First  Savings  Bank  and  Trust  Coni- 
pany,  vice-president  of  the  ( )ccidental  Life  Insurance  Company,  and 
was  director  and  olhcer  in  other  organizations.    For  two  terms  he 
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served  as  mayor  of  Albun|uerc[UO  and  for  two  terms  as  aldennan. 
Mr,  MeKee  was  a  ]\rason  and  an  Elk.  His  wife,  four  sons,  and 
daughter  survive  him.  The  funeral  took  place  on  April  loth,  service, 
being  held  in  the  Masonic  Temple,  Bishop  Frederick  C.  Howd.M, 
preachinu-  the  sermon.  In  response  to  a  proclamation  by  ^Mavor 
Boatrig-lit,  all  ])usiness  in  Albuquerque  closed  down  during-  the  s<t. 
vices,  as  a  mark  of  general  respect  to  a  former  official  and  citiz*  !, 
respected  and  beloved  by  all  those  who  knew  him. 

Edwaed  a.  Maxn.  —  Judge  Mann,  while  riding  from  Gibson  to  ^^lal- 
lup,  New  ]\rexico,  in  an  automobile  driven  by  'William  Bickel,  of  Gal- 
lup, was  almost  instantly  killed  by  the  overtuniing  of  the  machin.-. 
his  companions,  T.  X.  Wilkerson,  C.  C.  Manning,  and  ]\Ir.  Bickd. 
also  receiving  very  serious  injuries.  The  news  of  his  tragic  death 
quickly  spread  over  the  State  and  created  a  profound  shock  amouu- 
his  legion  of  friends. 

Judge  Mann  was  born  at  Beatrice,  Nebraska,  March  12,  1867.  He 
attended  Belle  Plain  college  in  Texas,  but  did  not  graduate.  Ifc 
read  law  in  the  offices  of  L.  H.  Thompson,  of  Norton,  Kansas,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  l)ar  of  that  State  February  14,  1891.  From  lOin) 
to  1902  he  was  prosecuting  attorney  of  Scott's  Bluff,  Nebraska.  In 
1903  he  removed  to  New  Mexico,  locating  at  first  at  Alamogordo. 
where  for  a  short  time  he  was  a  clerk  in  the  United  States  land  office. 
Later  he  made  Las  Cruces  his  home  where  he  formed  a  partnership 
with  H.  B.  Holt  and  J.  E.  Bonhani,  the  firm  name  1)eing  Bonhani, 
Holt  and  Mann.  In  1904  he  was  appointed  by  Theodore"  Roosevelt 
associate  justice  of  the  territorial  Supreme  Court,  a  position  which 
he  filled  with  distinction  until  1909.  His  term  having  expired  lie 
removed  to  Albuquerque  where  he  foniied  a  partnership  with  John 
Venablo  which  continued  until  1913. 

Although  Judge  ^Nfann  insisted  that  he  would  no  longer  participate 
in  the  politics  of  the  State,  in  1914  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  make  tin- 
race  for  member  of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  from  Bernalillo 
County  on  the  Eepublican  ticket.  He  was  elected  by  a  large  major- 
ity. He  was  chairman  of  the  ways  and  means  committee  and  tioor 
leader  throughout  the  session. 

Although  at  all  times  a  strong  partisan  in  politics.  Judge  ]\rann"> 
friends  were  by  no  means  contined  to  those  of  his  own  political  faith. 
The  warmth  of  his  personality  was  such  that  all  who  knew  him  loved 
him.  ^  His  activity  in  all  matters  looking  to  the  development  and  u]>- 
building  of  the  conmiunity  was  unceasing  and  the  sorrow  that  is  felt 
throughout  the  State  over  his  untimely  passing  is  strong  and  sinc(>re. 

NuMA  TiF.v.\[oxi).  —  T\n<,  ])i()neer  in  New  Mexico  solved  the  mystery 
October  18,  1910.  Mr.  Hexmond  was  born  in  Switzerland  and  came 
to  the  Territory  of  New  ^Mexico  in  the  early  'tifties.    He  established 
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-,t:iLce  :\[t'xico  and  Colorado  in  the  operation  of  wliicli 

MrriJeyniond  and  his  several  employes  at  times  had  exciting  experi- 
,-i!.-*es  e'seapiuj?  from  attacks  l)y  the  mnrdeimis  Apaches  and  frontier 
..uthnvs.  He  was  enf>a,u-ed  also  in  the  mercantile  bnsincss  at  Pareje, 
S.H-orro  County,  and  in  18S2  removed  to  Las  Graces,  where  he  eon- 
.hictcd  the  largest  mercantile  estahRshment  in  the  lower  valley  of  the 
K'io  (irande.  He  was  at  one  time  sheriff  of  Dona  Ana  County  and 
along  witli  other  prominent  citizens  of  that  county  was  instrumental 
in  st'^niring  the  location  of  the  Agricultural  College  at  Mesilla  Park 
and  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  first  regents.  Of  late  years  he  has 
been  li\'ing  in  Geneva,  Switzerland. 

Don  H.  Kedzie.  —  This  veteran  journalist  and  founder  of  the  Lords- 
Imrg  Liberal  died  at  Los  Angeles,  California,  ISEay  21,  1915.  Mr. 
Kedzie  was  one  of  the  most  picturesciue  tigures  in  the  Southwest  and 
took  a  leading  part  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  State.  He  was  a  para- 
grapher  of  note  and  made  his  paper,  the  Liberal,  one  of  the  most 
widely  quoted  throughout  this  section.  He  was  about  sixty  years  of 
age  and  unmarried.  ■ 

]MiLL-Aj{D  AV.  Browne.  —  This  notable  New  Mexican  died  at  Las  Vegas, 
New  ^Mexico,  October,  1915.  Mr.  Browne  was  the  son  of  Lawrence 
P.  Browne,  the  founder  of  the  great  mercantile  establishment  of 
Browne  and  ]\[anzanares  Company,  at  one  time  the  greatest  of  the 
frontier  trading  and  overland  freighting  concerns  of  the  Southwest. 
The  business  of  this  great  concern  dates  from  1858  at  which  time 
Lawrence  P.  Browne  purchased  an  interest  in  the  concern  which  had 
been  conducted  at  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  and  at  Leavenworth,  Kan- 
sas, by  Joel  P.  AValker  and  "Washington  H.  Chick,  the  fimi  at  that 
time  being  known  as  AV.  H.  Chick  and  Company.  AVhen  the  trans- 
continental railways  lines  were  being  constructed,  this  linn  followed 
the  Santa  Fe  and  the  Kansas  Pacific  through  various  stages  of  con- 
struction, having  stores  at  various  periods  at  Junction  City,  Ells- 
worth, and  Sheridan,  Kansas;  Kit  Carson,  Granada,  La  Junta,  El 
Moro,  and  Trinidad,  Colorado,  and  Otero  and  Springer,  New  Mex- 
ico, until  in  1879,  the  year  that  the  Sanfa  Fe  reached  Las  Vegas,  it 
was  established  with  headquarters  in  that  city,  with  branches  later 
at  Socorro  and  Lamy,  New  Mexico,  and  El  Paso,  Texas. 

During  all  the  years  subsequent  to  1878  Millard  AV.  Browne  was 
connected,  in  one  capacity  or  another,  with  the  finn.  f]arly  in  the 
history  of  this  concern,  Francisco  A.  Man,zanares,  who  had  been  in 
its  employ,  became  an  active  partner  and  the  firm  name  was  changed 
to  Chick,  Browne  and  Company.  In  1878,  Mr.  Chick  retired  and  the 
firm  was  tlicrcaftcr  known  as  Browne  and  ^Nfanzanares.  In  1885  it 
was  incor])orat('(l  under  the  name  of  J>rowjie  and  Aianzanares  Com- 
])any.    Mr.  Lawrence  P.  ]^)rowne  died  in  189.'s  since  wliich  time  the 
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of  the  linu  was  coiuliU'tiMl  almost  ciitiroly  l)y  Millard 

Browne. 

]\[r.  Browne  was  always  actively  identified  with  the  ii|3l)nildiiiu-  ot' 
Las  A'egas.  He  was  a  meniher  of  the  Board  of  Kegents  of  the  Nor- 
mal University  for  many  years  and  served  as  its  seeretar}'  and  tr('a>- 
nrer,  'Slv.  Browne  Avas  nni\-ersally  liked  and  trusted  in  all  his  pri- 
vate and  imblie  eng'ag'ements. 

]\[atthew  AV.  Flourxov.  —  This  representative  citizen  of  Alburquer- 
(|ue  passed  away  at  his  home  on  Septem])er  2^1:,  1935.  He  Avas  vice- 
president  of  the  First  National  Bank,  president  of  the  First  Sav- 
ings Bank  and  Trust  Company,  })resident  of  the  Occidental  Life  and 
Occidental  Fire  insurance  companies,  and  connected  with  many  other 
important  business  enterprises  in  the  State. 

Mr.  Flounioy  was  born  January  21,  18()0,  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 
His  career  in  the  West,  where  he  was  destined  to  become  so  impor- 
tant a  feature,  was  begun  in  1879,  when  his  health  demanded  a  change 
of  climate.  He  came  to  Trinidad,  Colorado,  where  he  secured  em- 
plo>Tnent  upon  a  cattle  ranch.    Not  long  thereafter  he  came  to  New 

!^[exico,  living  near  Cimarron,  in 
Colfax  County,  where  he  was  em- 
ployed as  a  range  rider.  Hi  1880 
he  returned  to  St.  Louis  but  with- 
in six  months,  accompanied  by 
his  brother,  John  C.  Flournoy, 
came  to  New  Mexico,  stopping  at 
Las  Vegas.  Here  he  was  em- 
ployed for  a  short  period  in  the 
First  National  Bank  as  collector, 
and  later  removed  to  Albuquer- 
que, entering  the  service  of  the 
Central  National  Bank.  Li  3884, 
the  Central  liank  was  consolidat- 
ed with  the  First  National.  Here 
Mr.  Flournoy  served  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  bookkeper,  assistant 
cashier,  cashier,  and  finally  as 
vice-president  and  general  man- 
ager, the  last  namtMl  ])osition 
lun'ing  been  held  for  many  years. 
ArATTiiEw  W.  Fr.ouKxov  ^f^"--  Flournoy  was  beyond  all 

doubt  one  of  the  mo?<t  conserva- 
tive business  men  of  the  State.  Speaking  of  him,  'Mr.  Joshua  S.  Rey- 
nolds, [)resident  of  the  P'irst  National,  has  said,  "that  in  the  thirty- 
five  business  years  of  our  ac(iuaintaiice,  as  well  as  in  our  ])ersonal 
intimacy  dui'iug  that  period,  ^,lr.  Flournoy  was  a  good  friend,  faith- 
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ftil  aiul  true.  In  all  my  business  career,  I  liave  never  known  a  man 
upon  whom  I  relied  with  more  complete  contidence,  or  in  whose  busi- 
ness jud.n-meut  I  trusted  more  al)Solutely.  His  judgment  of  men  was 
iiiicn'iny-  and  liis  devotion  to  duty  was  the  one  great  standard  of  his 
life.  Had  he  l>een  less  faithful  —  had  he  been  content  to  exert  less 
ilian  the  utmost  limit  of  his  strength  in  the  discharg-e  of  his  duties,  I 
am  sure  that  he  would  be  alive  and  in  g-ood  health  today.  Hard 
work  shortened  his  days." 

Habry  Eees  AVhitixg.  —  At  the  National  Home  for  Volunteer  Sol-' 
diers,  Santa  ]\[onica,  California,  on  November  7,  1915,  ^Major  Harry 
Kees  AVhiting  passed  away,  aged  seventy-eight  years. 

Crowded  into  his  youth  and  middle  age  was  more  activity  than 
comes  to  the  average  individual.  Even  of  late  years  he  could  not  be 
content  with  absolute  retirement  and  served  as  United  States  com- 
missioner, at  Albuquerque,  an  office  which  he  retained  until  his  death. 

Major  AVhiting  was  born  in  Detroit,  ^Michigan,  December  2,  1837, 
the  son  of  Dr.  John  L.  "Whiting  and  Harriet  Eees  AVhiting.  He  was 
a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  College,  receiving  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  science.  From  the  time  of  his  graduation  in  1852  until  the  out- 
break of  hostilities  in  the  Civil  War  he  was  engaged  in  many  lines  of 
occupation  in  northern  ]\richigan,  principally,  however,  as  a  newspa- 
per correspondent.  In  1857-1858  he  was  sent  to  Kansas,  during  the 
l)order  troubles,  as  the  representative  of  the  Advevtiser,  of  Detroit. 
In  1860  he  was  city  editor  of  the  Detroit  Tribune. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  he  was  among-  the  first  of  the  volun- 
teers from  his  native  State,  entering  the  Union  service  as -an  officer 
on  the  staff  of  General  ]McKinstry,  umler  whom  he  served  in  Mis- 
souri. In  1SG2  he  was  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  as  lieutenant 
of  the  Twenty-fourth  ]\Iichigan  Infantry  and  served  during  that  and 
the  following  year  as  regimental  adjutant.  In  18()o  he  was  captured 
and  incarcerated  in  Lil)hy  Prison  where  lie  remained  for  eight  months 
until  exchanged.  In  18(U  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain 
and  a  year  later  i-eceived  his  In-evet  as  major  for  gallant  and  merito- 
rious service  at  Peterslmrg  and  at  the  Battle  of  Five  Forks.  Virginia. 

AVhen  peace  came  he  went  to  Xew  York,  returning  to  newspaper 
work.  In  b8()()  he  canu^  to  New  ^fexico  and  was  clerk  of  the  terri- 
torial District  Cimrt,  Second  Judicial  District,  under  Judge  Parks, 
retaining  this  office  until  1881.  He  held  a  nundier  of  local  and  county 
offices  and  also  edited  and  pu1)lished  the  Bcricir  of  Albuquerque. 
With  the  coming  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway  he 
was  appointed  agent  for  tlu^  Xew  ^Mexico  Town  Company,  a  sub- 
sidiary corporation  of  the  Santa  Fe.  His  name  is  first  upon  the 
rostt'r  of  (i.  K.  Warren  Post.  (I.A.R.,  at  Albu(iuer(pie  and  he  was  one 
of  the  three  survi\-ing  members. 

!Major  Whitina'  was  a  stor<^house  of  reminiscences  and  in  his  later 
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years  was  a  frequent  coiitril)utor  to  the  daily  papers  with  accoiuits 
of  bis  early  experiences  in  Xew  Arexico.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
moral  and  physical  coura<»:e  and  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him. 

Hexry  Ludlow  Wai.do.  The  death  of  .Tndge  Henry  L.  AVald'o  brin-;^- 
to  an  end.  in  the  ripeness  of  years,  a  long-  and  brilliant  professional 
career.  His  long  service  with  the  Santa  Fe  railroad  was  far  mor(- 
than  that  of  an  attorney  guarding-  the  particular  interests  of  his  cli- 
ents and  working-  out  the  many  complicated  legal  problems  involved 
in  the  construction  of  a  great  railroad  system  through  a  new  countrv. 
He  was  essentially  a  pioneer  and  a  builder,  ap])raising-  men  and 
events,  conditions  and  probabilities,  with  a  1)readth  of  Vision  that 
made  for  the  prosperity  of  the  great  Southwest,  upon  which  that  of 
the  interests  with  which  he  was  more  directly  affiliated  so  intimately 
depended.  He  looked  into  the  future  with  rare  acumen  and  with  a 
prophetic  vision  he  helped  to  liuild  for  it,  smoothing  out  with  his  keen 
legal  mind  many  a  complex  obstacle  that  loomed  aliead,  and  with  a 
constructive  wisdom  that  was  always  deeply  appreciated  by  those 
who  were  associated  with  him,  laying  broad  foundations  for  stability 
and  prosperity  in  the  section  of  the  country  to  which  he  gave  so  many 
years  of  his  life. 

The  biographical  details  of  his  early  years  are  rather  meager,  as 
is  to  be  expected  of  the  men  who  lived  in  the  days  antedating  the  war 
between  the  States.  These  were  times  that  tried  men's  souls,  full  of 
stirring  adventure,  of  danger  and  of  toil,  but  they  were  simpler  even 
though  they  were  sterner  than  the  days  in  which  the  present  genera- 
tion lives. 

Judge  IValdo's  boyhood  was  shadowed  by  the  murder  of  his  father 
by  Manuel  Cortez,  a  ^Mexican  revolutionary  in  rebellion  against  the 
American  authority  in  Xew  Mexico.  The  elder  Waldo  was  engaged 
in  freighting  over  the  Santa  Fe  Trail,  and  young  AValdo  later  fol- 
lowed that  hazardous  vocation  for  a  brief  time.  Abandoning  this 
occupation  he  went  to  California,  where  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
and  married  Miss  Lucy  :\raria  MiUs,  an  estimable  Kentucky  lady. 

In  1873  Judge  Waldo  entered  upon  the  honora])le  career  which  was 
so  closely  bound  up  with  the  history  of  Xew  ^Mexico.  He  took  charge 
of  the  interests  of  Stephen  B.  Elkins,  in  the  firm  of  Catron  &  Elkins, 
who  was  at  that  period  the  delegate  in  Congress  from  X^'ew  ]vrexico. 
On  January  10.  ISTH,  he  was  ai^pointed  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Xew  ;Mexico  by  President  Grant,  holding  the  office  for  two 
years,  when  he  resigned.  His  career  uj)on  the  bench  proved  highly 
satisfactory  to  the  bar  and  litiu-ants  alike.  Eesuming  the  practice  of 
his  profession,  he  formed  a  ]>artnership  with  William  Breeden,  a  dis- 
tingTiished  member  of  the  bar  of  Xew  ^^Fexico.  Shortly  after  his  res- 
i.gnation  as  chief  justice  he  was  at)pointed  attorney-general  by  Samuel 
B.  Axtell,  governor  of  Xew  ^^lexico.    This  ofHce  he  held  until  1880, 
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Henry  Ludlow  Waldo 


when  liis  luirtiier,  AVilliain  Brccden,  was  appointed  to  the  office  by 
Lionel  A.  Slu'l(h:)n,  at  that  time  n'overnor. 

In  18S3,  when  the  hiw  (h-partnient  of  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  Com- 
pany was  systematized,  he  was  a])])ointed  its  solicitor  for  New  Mex- 
ico, a  position  which  lie  held  for  over  twenty-five  years.  Having-  in 
charge  all  of  the  Inisiness  of  the  railroad  com])any  in  Xew  Mexico, 
he  o-ave  up  Jiis  private  practice,  dissolving  his  partnership  with 
William  Breeden  in  188:1  Upon  him  devolved  the  dnties  of  coun- 
selor for  the  comi)any  in  all  its  business  relations  in  Xew  ]y[exico. 
Although  never  a  jnemher  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Tcrri- 
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tory,  no  man  in  its  entire  history  was  the  author  of  so  many  of  it> 
legislative  enactments  resulting-  in  benelit  to  tlie  people;  at  the  snm,. 
time  it  may  be  said  that  throngii  liis  inHuenee  mueh  proposed  legisUi- 
tion,  vicious  and  harmful  in  its  tendency,  failed  of  enactment. 

Xo  encomiums  could  l)e  i)ass(;'d  upon  Judge  Waldo  at  this  time  more 
lavish  or  more  richly  deserved  than  were  passed  upon  him  during'  hi> 
lifetime.  Though  he  was  charged  with  the  safety  of  great  corporate 
interests,  such  as  were  the  victims  of  demagogues,  agitators,  false 
reformers,  and  self-seekers  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other, 
he  held  the  scales  of  justice  ^vith  even  and  nntrembling  poise.  Xo 
man  ever  assaik'd  his  irreproachal)le  integrity  or  sought  to  besmirch 
his  private  or  professional  character.  He  was  the  friend  of  tlie  lead- 
ers of  both  parties,  though  a  stamich  Democrat,  and  yet  he  was  no 
politician's  mouthpiece.  He  was  singularly  averse  to  display  and 
ostentation.  Flattery  he  abhorred  and  honesty  was  the  touchstone 
of  his  whole  character.  He  would  no  more  have  l)etrayed  the  peot)le 
to  serve  his  employers  than  he  would  have  betrayed  his  employers  to 
serve  the  people.  He  was  therefore  the  trusted  friend  of  the  one  and 
the  trusted  representative  of  tlie  other. 

If  the  tenn  had  not  been  so  sadly  al)used  in  these  later  times,  it 
might  be  said  of  Judge  AValdo  that  he  was  a  lawyer,  a  jurist,  and  a 
g-entleman  of  the  "old  school."  But  after  all  there  are  no  "schools" 
in  the  elemental  virtues  and  of  Judge  "Waldo  it  can  most  truthfully 
of  all  things  be  said  that  he  was  an  honor  to  the  name  he  bore,  to  the 
State  of  his  nativity,  to  the  State  in  whose  foundations  he  laid  so 
many  enduring  stones,  and  to  the  great  profession  he  adorned. 

C.  S.  G. 

Harvey  B.  Fergussox.  This  distinguished  Xew  ^Mexican  passed 
away  at  Albuquerque  on  June  10,  1915.  For  several  weeks  Mr.  Fer- 
gusson  had  been  in  failing  health  ami  as  far  back  as  October,  1914-, 
when  he  returned  to  Xew  Mexico  from  AVashington  to  nmke  his  can- 
vass for  reelection  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  it  was 
noticed  by  his  friends  that  he  was  not  lumself  physically.  The  im- 
mediate cause  of  his  death  was  apoplexy. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  his  term  in  Congress  he  was  named  by  Sec- 
retary Bryan  to  the  post  of  ])rivate  secretary  and  although  gTowing 
weaker  during  the  entire  ])eriod  of  incumbency  of  this  important 
office,  he  continued  in  the  discharge  of  its  (bities  until  ill  health  com- 
pelled his  resignation  and  return  to  X'^ew  ^Mexico. 

]\rr.  Fergusson  was  liorn  in  Pickens  County,  Alal)ama,  Se]itember 
9,  1848,  and  was  in  his  sixty-eighth  year.  He  received  his  education 
in  the  schools  of  Alal)ama  and  ]\f  ississi])])!  and  later  attended  AVasli- 
ington  and  Fee  University,  receiving  the  degree  of  master  of  arts, 
later  graduating  from  the  law  de])artment  of  this  famous  institution. 
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came  to  New  :\roxico  hi  1S82,  locating-  first  at  White  Oaks,  Lm- 
,.oln  Count V,  and  afterward  removing-  to  Albuquerque  m  1884. 

From  th'e  l)e-innin<--  of  his  residence  in  New  Mexico  he  took  an 
•  H-tive  part  in  political  affairs  and  was  at  aU  times  a  conspicuous 
ii-.ure  in  the  councils  of  the  Democratic  party,  of  which  he  was  a  lite- 
\on<^  and  faithful  member.  In  1885  he  was  appointed  distnci  attor- 
,K.\"for  the  second  iudicial  district  by  Governor  E.  G.  Ross,  serving 
in 'that  capacitv  for  two  rears,  and  in  189;]  was.  appointed  a  special 
assistant  attornev-gvneral  of  the  United  States  having  in  charge  the 
prosecution  of  pc-rsons  in  New  .^[exico  charged  ^-itli  violations  of  the 
national  l)anking  laws  of  the  United  States. 

In  ]896  he  was  elected  delegate  to  Congress,  ser\ang  one  term,  it 
was  during  this  i)ul>lic  service  that  he  secured  the  passage  of  the  act 
])y  which  5,000,000  acres  of  the  public  domain  were  granted  to  the 
State  for  public  school  purposes.  ,     .  n 

Mr  Fergusson  was  alwavs  an  ardent  advocate  of  statehood  tor 
New  Mexico  and  it  was  largely  through  his  efforts  that  the  so-called 
"blue  ballot"  amendment  to  the  proposed  constitution  of  Xew  Mexico 
was  overwhelniinglv  adopted.  When  Xew  Mexico  was  admitted  into 
the  Union  ^Ir.  Fergusson  was  chosen  one  of  the  memliers  of  Con- 
gress from  the  State.  He  was  reelected  in  1912  but  was  defeated  for 
reelection  by  Benigno  C.  Hernandez  in  1914. 

]i[AxrEL  C.  DE  Baca.  This  uncompromising  Xew  :\rexican  died  at 
his  home  in  Las  Yegas  Xovember  8,  1915.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
forceful  of  native  Xew  ^lexicans  of  the  past  two  generations.  He 
w;is  a  lawver  bv  profession  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  politics  of 
Xew  Mexico  from  earlv  rears.  His  ancestors  were  also  high  m  the 
official  and  political  life  of  the  Territory  both  under  ^iexican  and 
American  sovereignty.  He  held  the  office  of  territorial  superinten- 
dent of  public  instruction  by  appointment  of  Governor  A.  Otero ; 
he  served  several  terms  in  the  Territorial  Legislature  and  was 
speaker  of  the  house.  He  is  survived  by  Esetpiiel  C.  de  Baca,  the 
present  lieutenant-governor  of  Xew  :\[exico,  and  three  other  brothers, 
Xicasio  C,  DanierC,  and  Antonio  Cabeza  de  Baca.  He  left  a  wife 
and  two  children,  all  of  whom  lire  in  Las  A^egas. 

Olive  Exnis  Hite.  This  distinguished  writer,  who  was  the  first  reg- 
ularlv  assigned  woman  re|)orter  in  the  United  States,  and  for  many 
vears  ])ast,^  dean  of  the  newspaper  women  of  the  Southw(>st,  pas^sed 
awav  in  Los  Angek^s,  California,  on  Tbursday,  Xovember  4,  1915. 

For  nearly  a  deca<le  :\[rs.  Hite  ha<l  been  living  a  retired  life  m  the 
City  of  the  Ang(4s.  A  complication  of  diseases  and  the  death  of  lier 
only  son  made  her  almost  a  recluse,  although  she  still  wrote  occa- 
sionally for  eastern  publications. 
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As  the  young-  ))ri(Ie  of  Lieutenant  Ennis,  of  the  Third  Cavalry,  she 
came  across  tlie  phiins  to  New  ^Mexico  in  18(JG,  'with  Genei'al  Greer V 
c'onunand  ami  took  i>-arrison  in  Santa  Ee  under  General  Carletun,  an 
ollicer  held  in  grateful  remenihrance  ])y  old-time  Xew  ^lexieans.  An 
index  of  her  eoui-age  even  then  is  that  she  made  that  long.  hard, 
perilous  journey  "in  expectancy."  (July  a  few  weeks  after  the  ar- 
rival in  tSanta  Ee  her  boy  (,'arleton  was  born.  She  became,  and  for 
years  remained,  a  notable  factor  in  tlie  social  and  intellectual  life  of 
the  "ancient  capital." 

After  Lieutenant  Emiis  was  Idlled  in  an  "Lidian  trouble,"  she 
went  east  and  secured  a  billet  as  reporter  on  the  Cincinnati  E)i- 
qiiirer,  being  the  iirst  American  woman  to  come  thus  into  the  actual 
grind  of  daily  newspapering.  Eor  twelve  years  she  held  this  pio- 
neer position  -u-ith  credit.  Then  the  call  of  tlie  West  came  strong 
again.  She  worked  awhile  in  St.  Louis,  on  the  way  —  on  a  news- 
paper —  and  then  came  home  to  the  New  Mexico  she  loved.  Eor 
many  years  she  was  prol)ably  the  best-known  woman  in  the  (then) " 
Territory;  and  no  other  writer,  editorial  or  contributory,  had  more 
respect. 

Here  she  married  Wallace  Worth  Ilite,  a  genuine  and  sympathetic 
partnersldp  dissolved  only  1>y  her  death.  They  took  up  a  "dry 
ranch"  among  the  pines  on  the  east  flank  of  the  Manzanos;  and  from 
there,  amid  their  arduous  lal)ors  against  the  wilderness,  she  did  some 
of  her  best  writing,  under  the  |)en  name  of  "Hawthorne." 

About  1891  they  started  in  All)urquerque  one  of  the  brightest, 
bravest,  and  most  likable  weeklies  ever  issued  in  the  Southwest  — 
the  xVlbuquerque  Times.  It  had  a  literary  flavor,  then  uncommon  in 
New  Mexico  —  and  conscience  and  courage  as  rare.  Lito  the  very 
thick  of  the  corrupt  and  dangerous  politics  of  the  day  this  new 
knight  errant  rode  dauntless  and  indomitable.  It  chronicled  a  dozen 
political  murders  in  its  few  years  of  life  and  was  itself  the  mark  of 
many  threats  which  were  not  hollow. 

But  the  valiant  little  Timos  was  ahead  of  its  time,  and  it  was 
starved  out  by  those  large  interests  which  could  not  scare  it. 

Thousands  of  old-timers  of  the  Southwest  remember  and  will' 
mourn  this  notable  little  woman.  To  her  fearlessness  she  added 
poise.  Her  mind  was  unusually  alert,  clear,  and  just,  and  her  s\-m- 
pathies  broad,  her  loyalty  invincible. 
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OTERMIN'S  ATTEMPT  TO  RECONQUER  NEW  MEXICO, 

1681-1682  " 

Charles  AVilsox  Hackett 
iv.  events  at  the  plaza  de  armas,  decembek  18-27 
1.    The  Examination  of  the  Indian  Piisoners 

No  sooner  had  Moiuloza  returned  to  the  plaza  de  annas  with  five 
Indian  prisoners,  than  Otermin,  in  continuation  of  his  fixed  policy 
to  secure  all  the'evideuce  and  data  possible  concerning  the  causes  for 
the  apostacv  and  rebellion  of  the  Indians,  as  well  as  to  ascertain,  as 
best  he  niiglit,  what  were  the  actual  conditions  confronting  Inm,  began 
at  once  arrangements  for  submitting  the  Indian  prisoners  to  a  legal 
examination.  Juan  Lucero  de  Godoy  and  Juan  Euiz  de  Casares  were 
dulv  sworn  Tewa  interpreters,^^'  and,  as  testigos  acomponados  to  the 
prisoners,  Maestre  de  Cawpo  Pedro  de  Leiva;  S'ar/>r?fo,9  Mayores  ^ 
X'icolas  Rodriguez  Rev,  Sebastian  de  Herrera,  and  Luis  Granillo; 
Alferez  Juan  de  Luna  y  Padilla ;  and  Juan  de  Noriega,  a  soldier, 
were  appointed.  Present  and  assisting  Otermin  were  Father  Ayeta 
and  his  secretary.  Father  Nicolas  Lopez,  who  absolved  the  Indians  so 
that  thev  might  give  sworn  testimony.'"'  _  , 

The  first  prisoner  to  be  examined  was  the  Tesuque  Indian  Juan, 
who  had  joined  the  Mendoza  party  a  short  distance  below  San  Felipe. 
His  testiinonv  under  oath  was  recorded  the  same  night  that  :\rendoza 
arrived  at  the  plaza  de  annas:'*  The  next  day,  December  19th,  the 
first  Indian  to  be  sworn  and  examined  was  Josephe,  the  former  ser- 
vant of  Seliastian  de  Herrera  who  had  joined  the  Spaniards  at  the 
same  time  as  Juan.'-^'  After  his  testhnony  had  been  recorded  Raphael 

121  For  the  first  tl.ree  chni.ters  of  this  article  see  Old  Santa  Fe,  iii,  44-84.  See  also 
Hai'kett  '-The  Revolt  of  tlie  Tueblo  Indians  of  New  Mexico  in  16S0,"  in  The  Quartcrh/ 
of  the  Texas  State  Histoiieal  Association,  xv.  9:i-146:  and  '"The  Retreat  of  the  Si.aniards 
from  New  Mexico  in  KJsm,"  etc.,  in  The  Southu-estcni  Historuud  Quarterly,  xvi,  l.'!7-168, 
25it-276. 

12-^  Auto  of  Xavier,  in  Autos  Pcrtenecientcs,  20-21. 
i2;i  "Declaracion  (del  Indio  Juan),'  '  in  Autos  Pertenecientes,  21. 
i^-*Ibid.,  21-2:!.  .  o  o- 

125  "Declarasiou  de  Josei.he  Vndio  Ladino  ,"  in  Autos  Pertcncnentes, 
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Tellez  Xiron  was  appointed  Piros  interprfter in  order  that  the 
testimony  of  Lucas,  a  twenty  year  ohl  native  of  Socorro,  might  In* 
recorded.  This  Indian,  after  the  retreat  of  the  Spaniards  the  year 
before,  in  company  with  others  of  iiis  tribe,  left  Fray  Cristobal  and 
Avent  to  Socorro.  Since  Fray  Cristobal  was  six  leagues  south  of  the 
inhabited  reg-ion  of  the  y)rovince  this  would  indicate  that  Lucas  and 
his  companions  had  accom])anied  the  retreating  Spaniards  that  far. 
and  there  had  deserted  them.  During-  their  stay  at  Socorro  the 
Apaches  made  two  raids  upon  that  pueblo.  Later  they  were  sum- 
moned to  Isleta  ])y  an  Indian  chief  wliose  name  Lucas  did  not  know. 
The  latter  remained  at  Isleta  until  a  month  before  the  Spaniards  re- 
turned when  he  went  on  a  visit  to  the  Queres  country.  "When  the 
Mendoza  jjarty  advanced  as  far  as  Cocliiti  he  willing-ly  joined  the 
Spaniards  because  he  learned  that  his  brother  was  with  them.'-' 

Next  to  be  examined  was  Pedro  Naranjo,  the  old  Queres  necro- 
mancer of  San  Felipe  who  had  been  captured  at  Isleta  on  December 
8th.  After  his  testimony  had  been  recorded  the  old  man  acknowl- 
edged his  guilt,  and  pleading  fear  as  his  excuse  for  having  come  down 
to  instruct  in  the  "idolatrous"  dances,  which  he  said  that  he  ab- 
horred hi  hislieart  because  they  were  otl'ensive  to  God,  he  asked  to  be 
admitted  again  into  the  bosom  of  the  church.'-"'  His  testimony  was 
the  last  that  was  taken  that  day.  The  next  day  the  examination  of 
the  In<lian  prisoners  was  concluded  with  the  recording  of  the  declara- 
tions of  Juan  Lorenzo  and  Francisco  Lorenzo,  the  two  young  San 
Felipe  Indians,  mention  of  whom  has  already  been  made.'-'* 

The  testimony  of  all  six  Indians,  histoiically  imj)ortant  in  every 
detail,  deals  chiefly  with  the  causes  and  the  events  leading  up  to  and 
following  the  revolt.  But  of  more  than  passing  interest  in  this  con- 
nection, because  of  its  important  bearing  on  later  decisions,  was  the 
unanimous  testimony  of  all  six  deponents  that  the  apostates  were 
continually  deliljerating  plans  for  the  total  extermination  of  the  Span- 
iards.'-'" Josephe  in  particular,  supported  by  Pedro  Naranjo,  urged 
the  Spaniards  to  exercise  great  vigilance,  stating  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  apostates  to  follow  them  as  far  as  Isleta  and  there  to 
execute  their  time  honored  and  oft-laid  plan  of  making  a  raid  on  the 
horses  so  that,  minus  these,  the  Spaniards  might  fall  an  easy  prey  to 
Indian  vengeance. 

2.    The  Ofjicial  hiquiiy  into  the  Mendoza  Expedition 

From  such  rei)orts,  corroborate(l  l)y  the  unofficial  accounts  of  the 
various  members  of  the  Mendoza  party,  the  situation  confronting  the 

i2ii"Noii  Vraniio  de  Yiiterprete, ' '  in  Aiitim  P(  rtfin  rit  nics,  2.5. 

127  '  <  Beelara.sion  (del  Imlio  Lucas), '-'  in  iltid.,  io-l'fi. 

12S  < '  Declarasiou  de  Pedro  naranjo  de  na(;ion  queres,"  in  ibid.,  26-31. 

129  Declaraeion  de  .Jii"  lorenzo  y  fran  "  lorenzo  lienna!^, "  in  itiid.,  .".l-.".:!. 

130  ^ufo  of  Oteruu'n,  in  ihid.,  \V.>,  and  declarations  of  the  al)0\e  cite<l  Imlians. 
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V.  miunls  was  regaraed  as  oxtreinoly  critical.    But  up  to  tliat  time, 

■  ,lav  after  the  arrival  of  the  party,  no  officuil  report  ot  the 

M"',.^.!o/a  ex])e<lition  had  been  tiled.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
X  'llu/a  had  been  sent  on  this  expedition  prinuirily  for  the  purpose 

-  ,,.„rin<'-  tirst  hand  infonnation  on  the  Indian  situation,  and  that 
'  "  ,,...-Hie  instructions  had  l)een  to  make  investio-ations,  institute 
,       U.tions,  and  take  depositions  in  his  dealin-s  with  the  apostates. 

.  i.  not  surprisini--,  therefore,  that  upon  his  return  Otermm  was  dis- 
,  v.,.,.d  an<l  even'disg-usted,'^'^  not  only  because  the  lieutenant-gen- 

,.^"|  i,  ul  not  inflicted  more  punishment  on  the  apostates  or  brought 
him  a  single  Indian  chief,  but  because  he  had  not  recorded  a 
\h-U'  iuiio  or  other  official  document  during  the  entire  time  that  he 
..n^d.^ent  that  mi-lit  be  filed  with  his  own  ofificial  autos  as  evidence 
of  what  had  occurred  on  the  expedition.  In  fact,  the  only  accounts 
,-,„•(. rded  bv  :^Iendoza  while  on  the  expedition  were  contained  m  the 
twu  letters  which  he  wrote  to  Otermin,  one  from  Alameda,  the  other 
from  Sandia.  Mendoza's  excuse  for  not  having  recorded  aidos,  as 
u-as  ( )ternun's  custom,  had  been  that  "always  he  was  conferring  with 
th.'  <^aid  apostates  with  his  arms  in  his  hands,"  so  that  there  was 
iH-ither  time  nor  place  for  such  dlligencias^'''  Later,  on  February 
nth  Otermin  in  a  letter  to  the  viceroy  made  the  charge  that  Men- 
d..za'  and  his  men  had  employed  themselves  more  in  pr^ing  into  the 
trap-doors  of  the  pueblos  than  in  importuning  the  Indians  to  surren- 

''In  order  to  investigate  and  verify  the  designs  of  the  Indians, _ 
( )termin  now  ordered  that  Mendoza  and  other  of  the  more  meritori- 
uHM  and  trustworthv  persons  who  had  accompanied  him  and  were 
present  at  the  conversations  and  dealings  which  the  Indians  had  held 
with  the  Spaniards,  should  alike  be  submitted  to  an  official  inquiry."* 
For  this  purpose  the  governor  formulated  an  interrogatory  consist- 
in-;  of  ten  groups  of  questions  to  be  propounded  to  the  men  whom  he 
intended  to  examine.  The  substance  of  these  groups,  in  the  order  in 
which  thev  were  recorded,  is  as  follows: 

1.  Did  the  Spaniards  under  :\Iendoza  discover  a  gathering  of  the 
apostate  Indians  as  soon  as  they  arrived  at  the  district  of  Cochitil 
If  so,  where  were  these  Indians  located,  and  what  did  they  do  as  soon 
as  they  recoi-'inzed  the  Spaniards?  Did  they  find  any  people  in  the 
pueblos  through  which  they  passed  ?  What  news  did  they  acquire  on 
the  expedition  .' 

2.  Did  they  recognize  among  the  apostates  any  signs  or  demon- 
strations of  repentance  for  having  broken  the  laws  of  God  and  of  the 
king.'    Did  the  Indians  make  any  signs  of  friendly  obsecpiiousness, 

^■''i  llrpxcsta  etc  Aiicta,  in  Autos  Perienccicntcs,  63. 
Auto  of  Oteniun,  in  ihid., 

OU-nn'm  to  the  viceroy,  February  11,  lfiS2,  in  ihid.,  101. 
i-*Ibid.,  33-;U. 
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suc'li  as  giviiin-  ii[>  their  arrows,  or  hoy-^^iii^-  pardon?  Did  tlioy  in  any 
otlier  way  give  any  indication  tliat  they  wonld  ^villing-ly  yield  to  tiie 
Spaniards .' 

3.  Did  the  apostates  ask  for  some  tenn  or  terms  whereby  a  con- 
t'erenee  miulit  he  hehl  between  some  one  or  more  of  their  number. and 
Oternn'n,  or  did  they  eonununieate  with  ^Mendoza  rehitive  to  surren- 
derino-  to  liim If  so,  did  this  occur  at  the  beginning-  of  the  confer- 
ences or  hiter .' 

4.  Did  the  apostates  contract  for  or  ask  for  any  favors,  or  make 
any  other  demands  in  case  they  should  surrender,  to  the  Spaniards.' 
If  so,  what  persons  made  these  requests Were  those  requests  from 
the  people  in  general,  and  were  they  made  by  the  governors,  chiefs, 
and  leading  men  or  by  some  particular  person  ? 

5.  Were  any  agreements  or  contracts  made  either  on  the  part  of 
the  Spaniards  or  of  the  Indians  ?  If  so,  what  were  these  agreements, 
who  made  them,  and  in  what  way  and  under  what  circumstances  were 
they  made  ? 

6.  During  the  time  that  they  were  communicating  with  the  apos- 
tates did  they  see  or  in  any  other  way  learn  of  the  burning  bv  Oter- 
mm  of  the  pueblos  of  Alameda,  Puaray,  and  Sandi'a,  and  of  "his  de- 
struction of  all  the  seed,  grain,  and  estufa.^  in  these  pueblos,  or  did 
they  not  learn  of  this  until  they  returned If  such  were  not  the  case, 

-where  did  they-  learn  of  it? 

7.  Did  they  discover  either  before  or  after  withdrawing  from  the 
apostates  any  designs  or  signs  of  treason  among  them?  Did 
they  have  any  notice  or  suspicion  of  any  such  treason  other  than 
from  the  five  prisoners  ])rought  back  with  them?  What  evidence 
was  there  that  the  Indians  had  followed  them,  and  with  what  in- 
tention ? 

8.  From  their  personal  knowledge,  and  with  God  and  their  con- 
science as  their  guides,  did  they  believe  that  the  apostates  were  mak- 
ing treasonable  preparations,  or  did  they  believe  that  tliev  intended 
to  surrender  in  good  faith  ? 

9.  During  the  entire  time  that  they  were  gone  did  thev  plunder 
any  pueblo  or  did  they  inflict  any  damage  or  perform  anv  hostile  act 
in  any  of  them  ? 

10.  ^  How,  in  the  light  of  current  reports  and  of  i)ublic  opinion,  and 
with  God  and  their  consciences  as  .judges,  did  thev  feel  toward  the 
Indians,  and  what  did  they  think  of  their  talks  and  harangues  ? 

In  answer  to  all  of  tliese  (juestions  Mendoza  and  the  six  s(iuad  lead- 
ers who  had  a"companied  him  were  asked  to  relate  all  that  they  knew. 
The  declarations  that  were  accordingly  made,  together  with  the  two 
letters  of  :\[en(h)za  written  to  Otenm'n,  constitute  the  primarv  sources 
for  the  story  of  the  expedition.    Those  portions  which  relate  to  that 

"  Yiiterro-attorio  .le  pre^runttas, "  in  Aiito.'i  Pcrtcnccicntcs,  ;'>o-;!6. 
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.r,,i  v  have  aln'iuly  Ihmmi  ntilizc.l.    The  only  ivniainini;-  points  of  m- 
I..',V-t  an.l  importance  connected  witli  the  aliovc  (piestions  arc  the 
.  ,,i„l.. us  expressed  by  tlie  seven  deponents  concerning-  the  Indians  m 
'M-ucral,  their  answers  to  the  second,  seventh,  eiolith,  and  tentli  groups 
of  questions.    The  unanimous  opinion  was  that  the  Indians  were  very 
iriiacions  of  their  rehgious  and  economic  customs,  and,  hein<r  apos- 
Uitcs  and  rebels  at  heart,  it  was  a  hopek'ss  task  to  try  and  get  them 
t„  conform  to  Spanish  and  Christian  ways  of  living.    Mendoza's  ex- 
periences in  New  :\rexico,  covering  thirty-eight  years  and  the  adnnnis- 
t rations  of  fourteen  governors,  taught  him  that  the  Indians  were 
traitors  and  idolaters  at  heart.    Herrera  did  not  detect  one  trace  of 
Christianity  in  any  of  the  Indians.    Chaves  could  detect  among  the 
hidians  no' sorrow  for  having  broken  the  laws  of  God  and  the  king, 
nor  any  desire  to  change  their  condition,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
willingness  to  fight  rather  than  to  yield  again  to  the  Christians.  He 
considered  them  traitors,  continually  plotting  treason  and  revenge, 
"of  evil  life  and  customs  — a  useless  people  of  many  superstitions 
and  barbarities,  among  whom  were  no  real  Christian  traits,  as  never 
more  apparent  than  on  the  present  occasion."    Marquez  thought  the 
Indians  a  very  brutal,  incompetent  people,  mere  children  of  ven- 
jroance  —  unworthy  of  any  trust,  in  no  wise  Christians,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  baiWrous,  superstitious,  believers  in  witchcraft,  idola- 
ters, and  traitors.    Aladrid  considered  them  traitors,  believers^  in 
witchcraft,  idolaters,  with  "neither  fear  of  God  norA\ithany  Christian 
traits"  —  a  treacherous  people  who  had  only  come  to  terms  ^^'it\l  the 
Spaniards  because  of  heavy  snows  and  the  consequent  dampening  of 
their  bows  and  arrows.    Quintana  could  detect  no  true  signs  of  re- 
ptmtance  among  the  Indians  who  impressed  him  as  well  pleased  with 
their  idolatrous  way  of  living,  which  they  had  always  desired,  and 
who  more  resembled  "Christians  by  force  than  Indians  converted  to 
the  Holy  Faith."    Lopez  considered  them  well  grounded  in  their 
heatlien  customs,  which  they  had  always  desired;  believers  in  witch- 
craft and  devotees  of  idolatry,  from  all  of  which  it  had  proven  im- 
possible to  convert  them,  either  by  the  severity  of  the  punishments 
inflicted,  or  by  the  number  of  missionaries  brought  in  —  "a  people, 
coarse  and  intractable,  as  full  of  idolatry  as  their  ancestcu's,  as  never 
more  apparent  than  at  that  time."    But  most  signific^uit  of  all  was 
the  frank  statement  of  Herrera,  the  sec(md  in  command  on  the  ex- 
pedition, that  it  would  be  an  impossible  task  to  subjugate  the  apos- 
tates. '  Cou])led  with  this  statement  was  his  reconunendation  that  the 
attem])t  be  abandoned  for  the  present.'-'" 

131! « '  Declfirao"  ilel  The  ,le  l;i  Cauallorin, "  in  A)it(is  Pcrtcnecicn  tcs,  40;  "  deelaracion  ilel 
sarieu'o,  mavor  sa",  de  herra, ' '  in  ibid.,  44;  "  ileclarasion  de  don  fern'i')  de  chaves, "  in 
ibid.,  4.'5-4(;;*  '  •  deidarasson  del  cap"  Marquez,"  in  ibid.,  4C-47;  Declaration  "del  cap" 
ri)((ue  de  Madrid,"  in  ibid.,  47-48;  "  .leclarass""  del  sarjento  m^r,  luis  ,le  quintana."  in 
ibid.,  00-51;  Declaration  "  de  die}j;o  Lopes,"  in  ibid.,  55,  56. 
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In  short  it  may  be  said  that  the  <Uite  of  the  arrival  of  Men(h)/.;i  ;it 
the  plaza  dc  arnias  marks  a  definite  chaiii^-e  in  tlie  policy  of  the  ex- 
pedition. Whatever  liad  l)een  the  attitnde  of  the  different  memhcr- 
.  in  reg-ard  to  it  np  to  that  time  there  couhl  hencefortli  be  no  mistake 
concernin.i,'  the  <;eneral  discontent  among-  the  soldiers  and  their  nn- 
willingness  to  participate  in  fnrther  efforts  to  rednce  the  apostatc>. 
as  the  following  facts  will  show.  After  Mendoza  returned  to  the 
'  plaza  d(>  arnias  the  report  spread  through  the  camp  that  Otermin. 
disgusted  because  the  lieutenant-g'eneral  had  not  inflicted  greater 
punishment  on  the  apostates,  had  resolved  to  select  seventy  men  and 
to  go  in  person  to  punish  them.  With  this  in  mind  Ayeta,  on  De- 
cember 21st,  the  same  day  that  Herrera's  testimony  was  recorded, 
made  a  personal  visit  through  the  camp  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
opinions  of  the  soldiers  regarding  the  proposition.  He  "found  in 
some  such  rebelliousness  and  in  others  such  arguments"  against 
continuing  the  eidrada  that  those  who  had  horses  were  not  willin- 
to  loan  them  to  their  padres,  "even  though  the  heavens  should  fall," 
much  less  to  the  governor,  since  it  was  "customary  in  those  parts 
to  hate  whoever  governs.""' 

The  declaration  of  Mendoza  was  recorded  on  December  20th  and 
those  of  Herrera,  Chaves,  Marquez,  and  Madrid  on  December  21st 
at  the  plaza  de  annas  that  had  been  established  on  December  16th. 
After  Madrid's  declaration  on  December  21st  Otermm  issued  an 
auto  stating  that  since  in  that  location  the  pastures  were  failing  the 
almost  exhausted  horses,  and  since  it  was  necessaiy  to  go  at  least  a 
league  for  fire-wood,  he  had  decided  to  fall  back  to  a  place  about  a 
league  below  what  was  once  the  hacienda  of  Luis  de  Carbajal,  where 
-there  was  wood  in  abundance  and  good  grazing  for  the  horses.'"" 
This  place  was  five  leagues  above  Isleta,  and  therefore  about  two 
and  a  half  or  three  leagues  below  Alameda.  It  seems  quite  clear 
from  the  documentary  evidence  that  it  was  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river.'^^"  Davis'""*  errs  in  stating  that  this  place  was  one  league 
below  Sandi'a.  Oternn'n,  in  ordering  a  retreat,  expressed  a  regret 
at  having  to  fall  back  even  one  step,  but  stated  that  he  felt  that'the 
exigencies  of  the  situation  demanded  it."'  The  next  day,  December 
22d,  at  Plaza  de  Armas  de  la  Hacienda  de  Luis  de  Carbajal,  the 
declarations  of  Luis  de  Quintana  and  Diego  Lopez  yambrano  were 
recorded.  The  plaza  dc  arnias  was  destined  to  remain  at  that  place 
until  December  24th,  when  a  retreat  to  Isleta  was  begun.'" 

L't  purxto  dc  At/ctii,  in  Atitoii  P(  rtt  Kcrii/iitcf,  64-6,j. 
i-*s"Autto  (de  Otermin  )"  in  ibid.,  48. 

is'J  Jh^o  of  Otermin,  in  ibid.,  77;  "Autto  (de  Oternun),"  in  ibid.,  77-80 
no  Op.  cit.,  p.  .•i;;4. 

"Autto  (lie  Ottermin),"  in  ibid.,  48. 
^i-Auto  of  Otermin  in  ibid.,  77. 
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Tlir  Junta  ch'  Guerra  of  Drcfmber  ■JS-:>4,  and  tlic  Rrfrcat  to  Islcta 
(In  Deceniher  'l'M\  Otenui'u  aniioiincod  his  intention  of  suspei\(ling 
foi-  the  tinio  being  fnrtlier  inquiry  concerning  the  Mendoza  expedi- 
tinii.  and,  on  account  of  the  severity  of  the  winter,  the  worn  out  con- 
dition of  the  horses,  and  the  few  conveniences  to  be  had  in  that  U)cal- 
;t\.  to  call  a  jioita  de  f/nma  in  order  to  discuss  tlie  situation  "so 
-rave  and  ditlicult."  All  the  chiefs  and  other  men  of  practical  ex- 
perience, including  the  cubos  actxalcs,  sarjmtos  nuiyoie.'^,  and  capi- 
fani-s  icforniados  were  ordered  to  attend.  And  since  his  instruc- 
tions re(iuired  him  to  confer  with  the  religious  on  matters  of  grave 
importance  a  special  auto  was  issued  in  which  Father  Ayeta  and  the 
other  religious  were  invited  to  attend  the  meeting.^*^ 

When  Father  Ayeta  was  personally  notified  by  Francisco  Xavier 
of  Otermi'n's  auto  calling  a  jmita  he  stated  that  the  matter  which  the 
irovernor  was  considering  had  cost  and  was  still  costing  him  much 
sorrow  and  anxiety,  and  that  since  the  return  of  Juan  Donungnez  de 
Mendoza  he  had  worked  a  great  deal  but  with  little  gratification  or 
profit.  Since  he  desired  to  express  his  opinion  in  writing  he  re- 
(piested  Oternun  to  suspend  the  meeting  for  two  hours  in  order  that 
he  might  have  time  in  which  to  prepare  his  statement.  Requesting 
Xavier  to  call  later  for  the  written  reply  he  excused  liimself  from 
atten(Ung  the  meeting  on  the  ground  that  his  health  was  so  poor  that 
he  did  not  dare  to  go  out  in  the  snow  that  was  then  falling.  Otermin, 
on  hearing  these  requests  conceded  them  at  once  and  postponed  the 
junta  until  afternoon. 

About  eleven  o'clock  Xavier  was  summoned  by  Father  Ayeta. 
The^opinion  which  he  at  that  time  submitted  to  the  secretary  of  gov- 
ernment and  war  was  quite  lengthy,  filling  approximately  eight  folios 
or  the  e([uivalent  of  fourteen  typiewritten  pages.  He  began  his  dis- 
cussion by  stating  emphatically  that  he  did  not  believe  that  there 
was  any  prospect  of  (jtermm  being  a])le  to  inflict  further  punishment 
on  the  apostates.  In  the  first  part  of  his  discussion  he  shov.'ed  that 
none  of  the  five  reasons  for  having  believed  that  the  Pue])los  would 
welcome  the  return  of  the  Sjjaniards  had  l)een  based  on  facts.  The 
Apaches  had  not  destroyed  a  single  pue))lo  nor  done  the  apostates 
notable  damage,  notwithstanding  that  the  two  tribes  were  then  at 
war.  The  Pueblos  lunl  not  ])een  found  desirous  of  deserting  their 
own  domineering  chieftains,  and  "this  hope  remains  disintegrated 
and  seems  uncertain."  They  had  not  experienced  stings  of  con- 
science as  repentant  Christians,  for,  "at  the  date  of  this  writing  it 
has  not  been  i)ossible  to  perceive  action,  trace,  or  the  slightest  cause" 

n-<"Aiitto  ('le  Oternun),"  in  Autos  Perteiicck'ntcs,  56-57;  "Auto  de  Su  ssa, "  in 
ibid.,  57. 

n'"Aiito  (de  Xavier),"  in  ibid.,  57-58;  Auto  of  Oterin'ui,  in  ibid.,  5S. 
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from  which  it  iiiiuht  he  iiitVi  rcd  that  the  ai)()states  wore  not  dcvdtf.l 
"to  blind  idohitry,  ,i4-i\  in^-  worshi])  to  the  devil,  and  livini;-  according 
to  and  in  the  same  manner  as  in  their  i)a.uaiiism. "  On  the  olhi  i 
hand  they  were  found  to  be  so  conipletely  dominated  by  the  devil  thai 
tiiey  had  been  willini!:  to  saeritiee  all  the  eonveniences  of  a  settle  1 
and  semi-civilized  people,  and  in  desperation  had  deserted  tlicif 
homes  and  tied  to  the  mountains.  If  up  to  that  time,  after  foni-tccii 
days  of  snowing',  the  Indians,  with  no  more  shelter  than  some  poor 
iiides  witli  which  they  cover  themselves  and  their  weeping-  women 
and  children,  were  still  obstinate,  it  was  Ayeta's  opinion  that  they 
were  determined  to  die  rather  than  yield  to  the  Spaniards.  Fiftli 
and  last,  the  apostates  had  not  been  influenced  by  the  g'ood  treatment 
accorded  the  Isleta  Indians,  for  it  could  not  be  denied  that  they  were 
aware  of  the  extreme  mercy  and  clemency  with  which  his  lord 
ship  had  pardoned  all  those  of  Isleta,  and  also  that  "he  was  nut 
coming-  to  do  them  harm  but  to  free  them  from  the  power  of  tlio 
devil" 

In  the  second  part  of  his  reply  Ayeta  discussed  the  fickle  and  half- 
hearted attitude  of  the  majority  of  the  settlers  toward  the  entnula 
and  the  effect  of  this  upon  the  outcome  of  the  expedition.  He  told 
of  the  enthusiasm  manifested  by  the  settlers  when  he  set  out  for 
Mexico  at  their  request  to  solicit  aid  —  enthusiasm  whereby  "they 
showed  the  depths  of  their  grief  and  the  sincere  wish  to  again  restore 
their  country  with  the  aid  which  they  asked  for,  even  though  they 
should  have  to  eat  stones ;  that  without  doubt  they  would  have  the 
greatest  joy  in  the  world  on  the  day  wheu  they  knew  that  His  Excel- 
lency, the  viceroy,  would  aid  them  to  return  to  this  reduction — 
-of  the  rumors  which  he  heard  of  the  unwillingness  of  some  to  assist 
in  the  proposed  tntrada,  when,  on  his  return  with  the  supplies  he 
reached  Parral;  of  the  measures  taken  to  force  the  deserters  from 
El  Paso  then  in  Sonora  and  Parral,  "some  of  whom  are  at  present 
in  this  camp,"  to  return  and  assist  in  the  preparations  for  the  en- 
tiada;  of  his  arrival  at  San  Lorenzo  where  "there  was  not  lacking 
one  to  begin  placing  ditficulties  and  embarrassments,"  in  the  way; 
of  his  realization  at  last  that  all  the  "utmost  courageousness,  zeal, 
promises,  and  desires"  manifested  by  the  settlers  at  La  Salineta  for 
returning  to  conquer  Xew  ^^Texico,  had  been  reduced  to  cold  indilTer- 
ence;  of  his  chiding  Oternn'n  for  his  lack  of  interest  in  the  undertak- 
ing; of  his  efforts  to  encourage  the  settlers  in  the  i)ropositi()n ;  and 
finally  of  their  coo])eration  after  he  had  agreed  to  supply  them  with 
•2,000  cattle  and  -J.OOO  f(inrf/as  of  maize.  But  in  sjiite  of  all  this  he 
pointed  out  that  when  the  army  l)eg-an  its  march  the  miml)er  of  dis- 
contented soldiers  exceeded  the  number  of  satisfied  ones.  Tie  then 
referred  to  his  efforts  to  cheer  and  regale  the  soldiers  on  the  way, 
often  at  the  expense  of  ])ersonal  mortification  and  disgust;  of  their 
final  resignation  to  the  eutrada  as  a  matter  for  which  there  was  no 
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ronuMtv  and  of  the  lack  of  confidence  manifested  as  they  approached 
the  settled  countries  of  the  Pueblos,  especially  when  considering-  the 
attack  on  Isleta.  After  Isleta  had  been  captured  and  Mendoza  had 
been  sent  on  ahead,  Aveta  stated  that  Oternun,  worried  because  he 
had  not  heard  from  the  lieutenant-general,  who  had  carried  the  pick 
of  both  men  and  firearms,  decided  not  to  push  on  further,  but  to 
establish  a  camp  near  Alameda.  When  Mendoza  finally  returned 
and  it  was  reported  in  the  camp  that  Otenmn,  disgusted  because 
^Fendoza  IuhI  not  done  more  (himage  on  his  expedition,  was  deter- 
mined, with  seventv  picked  soldiers  to  go  out  in  person  to  chastise 
the  apostates,  Ayeta  stated  that  his  visit  through  the  canip  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  different  opinions  held  regarding  this 
subject,  had  convinced  him  that  it  would  be  an  impossible  task  for 
Oternn'n  to  carry  out  his  plan. 

For  all  of  the  above  reasons  and  Ijecanse  the  Indians  had  deserted 
their  pueblos  so  that  the  only  punishment  that  could  ])e  iiiHicted  upon 
them  would  be  to  burn  the  ])uel)los  which  :\reudoza  had  failed  to  burn, 
Ayeta  thouuht  that  it  wouhl  be  much  better  to  guarantee  i)rotection 
to  the  Isleta  Indians.  Since  they  had  already  l)een  threatened  bv  the 
ai)o-tates,  and  in  their  fear  had  sent  to  Alameda,  when  ( )tennin  was 
in  that  pueblo,  and  asked  for  protection,  Ayeta  tlu)ught  that  if  this 
was  not  granted  thcro  was  danger  of  their  being  attacked  by  or  else 
joining  the  apostates;  the  outconn^  of  which  in  either  case  would  be 
disastrous.  Ayeta  therefore  recommended  above  all  things  that 
Isleta  be  fully  protected,  even  if  ( )ternu'ii  had  to  spare  thirty  nien  to 
go  to  that  i)nel>lo.  After  such  protection  was  assure<l  the  policy  to 
])('  adoptiMl  might  lie  decided  u]»on  in  a  jniild  <lr  /iiicnd. 
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In  a  postscript  Father  Ayeta  asked  Oternim  to  inform  all  those 
\vIio  ]nii--ht  be  anxious  to  continue  the  entnida  that  he  would  i^-Uully 
furnish  tlieni  with  all  the  horses  bolon-in.i,^  to  himself  and  the^otheV 
relif,nous  that  mi.dit  be  fit  for  service,  and  all  the  mules  that  they 
mi^,dit  wish  to  take.  For  their  sustenance  he  state.l  that  he  woulil 
deliver  to  them  tlie  hardtack  which  he  and  his  associate  reliijfious 
possessed,  whih'  a  handful  of  tobacco,  and  two  pounds  of  chocolate 
and  su-ar  would  be  i^iven  to  each  soldier.  This  he  said,  as  little  as 
it  was,  was  all  that  he  could  offer  tliem.'^^ 

Ayeta 's  reply  was  presented  in  writino-,  and  as  such  was  incor- 
porated with  the  official  ojitos  of  the  expedition,  but  there  is  no  evi- 
dence whatever  to  show  that  it  was  read  or  made  public  in  the  junta 
.  that  later  assenililed.    Soon  after  it  was  presented,  Otermi'n,  for  the 
second  time  that  day,  issued  an  auto  ordering-  the  officials  of  the  army 
to  assemble  in  a  council  of  war,  "in  order  that  as  vassals  of  his 
majesty,  meritorious  men  of  experience,  soldiers  of  valor  and  repu- 
tation, lookiiio-  at  the  matter  with  the  attention  that  is  required  — 
they  may  see,  confer,  and  determine  what  ought  to  be  done  on  the 
present  occasion."    Each  man  was  instnicted  to  voice  his  own  indi- 
vidual opinion  in  order  that  whatever  determination  Avas  reached  in 
the  meeting-  mig-ht  "forever  be  evident  in  these  autos.''    In  the  auto 
calling  the  junta  de  f/uerra  the:iollowing  officials  were  instructed  to 
-  attend  and  take  part  in  it:  the  niarstre  de  canipo,  Pedro  de  Leiva- 
the  niaestre  de  campo  and  lieutenant  of  the  cavalrv,  Juan  Doim'ngues 
de  Mendoza;  the  sarjento  mayor,  Xicolas  Rodn'g-ues  Eev;  the  alcalde 
ordinano  and  sarjento  mayor,  Juan  Lucero  de  Godov;'  the  sarjento 
matjor,  reyidor,  and  proveedor  yeneral,  Luis  Granillo;  the  captain 
and  reyidor,  Alonso  del  Rio;  the  sarjento  manor,  captain  and  caudil- 
lo  ot  the  people  of  the  presidio,  Seliastian  de  Herrera;  the  sarjentos 
mayores  Don  Fernando  [Duran]  de  Chaves,  Diego  Lucero  de  Godov 
Dieg-o  Lopez  Sambrano,  Luis  de  Quintana ;  and  the  captains  Pedro 
AJarquez,  Ro<iue  de  :\Jadrid,  Diego  Domingiiez  [de  ^^[endoza]  I*-- 
nacio  Baca,  Pe.lro  de  Leiva,  Felipe  Romero,  Joseph  Nebarez  Fran- 
cisco de  Anaya,  Francisco  de  Ma.lri.l,  Antonio  Marquez,  Gonzalo  de 
raredes,  Salvador  Olgum,  Antonio  Domi'nguez  [de  ^^fendoza]  Cris- 
tobal Baca.  Antonio  <le  Avalos,  Don  Joseph  [Duran]  <le  Chave's  and 
Joseph  de  Padilla.'-    In  addition  to  the  twentv-ei-ht  men  whose 
names  appear  above,  the  sarjento  maifor,  Lorenzo  <le  .Afadrid  and 
captains,  Juan  Luis  and  Don  Fernando  de  Chaves,^'^  also  oave  oinn 
ions  in  the  junta.    Of  these  thirty-one  men  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  Juan  Lucero  de  Godoy  ha<l  seen  forty-four  years  of  service  in 

u-"' J?(7)i/( AjU  ia,  in  Aatost  Pi  rti  in  ,  ii  utes,  5.S-64. 
^■i'-Auto  of  Oteriiuii,  in  i7/((7.,  60. 
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\,.vv  Mexico;  Francisco  do  Anaya,  thiity-eioht  years;  Pedro  Mar- 
'.u'Z  'tliirtv-three  rears;  Felipe  Koiuero,  twenty-eight  years;  Juan 
I  „i-'  iNventv-six  vears;  I-nacio  Baca,  twenty-two  years;  Gonzalo  .le 
!'-in-(les,  seventeen  vears;  and  Josepli  de  Padilla,  twelve  years.  ^ 
n„  De<'e]nl)er  23d  the  oi)inions  of  lifteen  men  as  expressed  m  the 
Nsvi-e  recorded.    Althou-h  widely  different  opinions  were  held 
.„'.  .,Mtaiu  points,  it  was  their  nnaninions  testimony  that  the  horses 
l.M.l  iK'Come  so  weak  and  del.ilitated  from  work  and  exposure  to  the 
winter  weather  that  they  were  practically  useless,  and  that  as  a  re- 
sult iiianv  of  the  soldiers  were  even  forced  to  do  scout  duty  on  toot.  - 
Moreover,  the  testimonv  of  some,  iiicludino:  that  of  Juan  Dominu-uez 
,'le  \rendoza,  slio^ved  that  the  strength  of  the  horses  was  continually 
and  steadilv  deteriorating.    Juan  Lucero  de  Godoy,  who  spoke  trom 
the  fulness'of  his  fortv-four  years  of  experience  m  New  Mexico,  felt 
that  during  the  ^nnter  when  the  rivers  were  accustomed  to  treeze 
„ver  and  so  much  snow  was  on  the  ground,  that  all  of  the  horses  and 
mules  would  die,  since  thev  were  already  very  "debilitated,  lean  and 
worn-out;"  Captain  Pedro  Marquez,  chief  [caho)  of  one  of  the  com- 
panies, sai<l  that  from  his  thirt>--three  years  of  experience  m  that 
countrv  he  believed  that  what  horses  did  live  through  the  winter 
would  be  so  weak  that  thev  would  be  unable  to  stand  and  would  have 
to  be  raised  to  their  feet  with  poles.    While  most  of  the  fifteen  men 
mentioned  the  fact  that  many  of  the  soldiers  were  without  horses, 
the  number  of  such  soldiers  in  the  different  companies  was  empha- 
sized bv  some.    Diego  Lopez  Sambrano,  captain  of  a  squad  of  thirty 
cavalrvmen,  said  that  the  majority  of  his  men  were  forced  to  do 
scout  dutv  on  foot,  and  that  the  horses  that  could  be  mounted  were 
practicallv  useless,  not  even  being  fit  "to  make  a  dilujcncia  [of  the 
distance] 'of  two  gun-shots."    Captain  Roque  de  Madrid,  also  com- 
mander of  one  of  the  companies,  reported  that  he  and  his  companions 
were  scouting  on  foot  because  the  majority  of  their  horses  were 
worn  out  with  the  Avork  whicli  they  have  had  in  so  much  bad  weatliei . 
Captain  Joseph  de  Padilla,  who  had  served  twelve  years  in  New 
^[exico  as  a  frontier  alcalde  waijor,  testified  that  the  condition  of  the 
horses  was  such  "that  if  four  men  [evidently  in  his  company]  have 
horses  to  mount,  all  the  others  are  on  foot."    I.astly,  Captain  Fe- 
lipe Romero,  another  s(piad  leader,  testified  that  in  his  scjuad  only 
two  soldiers  had  horses  fit  for  service,  and  that  similar  conditions 
prevailed  in  the  other  s([uads.'"' 

Other  facts  emphasized  and  brought  out  in  the  jiDita  that  day  were 
the  lack  of  necessities  among  the  soldiers,  who  were  experiencing  all 
the  discomforts  of  a  severe  winter;  the  fiight  of  the  apostates  to  the 
mountains  where  they  had  entrenched  themselves;  their  deceitfnlness 

P(nv'cc;v,'.',  in  Aitttis  Pi  i  t<  im  it  iil' s,  ti(5-t)7  ;  74;  69-71) ;  70;  7.1;  74;  7:!-74;  7o. 
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and  duplicity  in  dealing-  with  :\[(Midoza;  the  warlike  character  of  the 
Apaches,  throuy-h  whose  territory  the  one  hundred  lea.i^aie  journey  to 
San  Lorenzo  hiy;  the  avowed  phin  of  the  apostates,  spies  from  whos.- 
forces  surr<)un<kMl  them,  to  make  off  with  the  horses;  the  request  of 
the  Isleta  Indians  for  protection;  and  finally,  of  the  extreme  danuvr 
to  which  the  latter  In<lians  were  exposed.'"' 

In  the  view  of  the  ^-eneral  situation,  various  recommendations  were 
made.    Pedro  de  Leiva  was  in  favor  of  movin.o-  the  camp  to  some 
more  convenient  place  ])ut  under  no  circumstances  of  dividing'  the 
force.    He  believed  that  to  remain  lon^-er  at  that  place  Avould  be  at 
the  risk  of  all  being  destroyed,  especially  in  case  of  verv  sever.' 
weather  detaining  them  there.    In  order  that  the  Indians  mio-ht  not 
g-et  the  idea  that  they  were  cowards,  Juan  Donn'ngues  de  Mendoza 
Avished  Oternn'n  to  pnsh  on  to  Santo  Domingo,  since  the  country  was 
level  as  far  as  that  pueblo.    Once  established  there  Otermm  might 
decide  upon  the  future  policy  of  the  expedition.    In  the  meantime, 
he  thought  that  some  of  the  apostate  chiefs  might  come  to  see  th(' 
governor.  Xicolas  Rodriguez  Rey,  also  afraid  that  the  Indians  would 
thmk  that  they  were  abandoning  the  country,  recommended,  instead 
of  the  whole  force  trying  to  reach  Cochiti,  that  from  fiftv  to  seventy 
men  should  "return  to  give  sight  to  the  enemy,"  he  himself  to  be 
one  of  the  number,  since  he  was  well  provided  with  horses  and  other 
'necessities.    Once  established  in  Cochiti  he  thought  ^lat  Oternn'n 
might  decide  upon  a  policy  to  be  pursued.    Juan  Lucero  de  Godov 
and  Alonso  del  Rio  felt  that  to  iMxide  their  force  would  be  to  greatly 
mcrease  the  danger  of  all  being  lost,  and  that  to  remain  longer  in 
that  country  would  result  in  total  ruin.    They  were  in  favor  of  re- 
treating and  of  taking  measures  to  safeguard  the  lives  of  the  natives 
of  Isleta  as  M  ell  as  to  make  sure  that  they  did  not  return  to  idolatry. 
Luis  Graiiillo,  Sebastian  de  Ilerrera,  and  Don  Fernando  Dur:in  'v 
Chaves  likewise  recommended  a  retreat  to  Isleta,  emphasizing  the 
fact  that  the  natives  had  already  appealed  to  Oternn'n  for  ai(r  and 
that  Mendoza  ha<l  done  all  that  could  ])e  done  among  the  apostates. 
Herrera  and  Chaves  thought,  in  case  Oternn'n  did  advance  noi-th- 
Avard,  that  the  force  shonl.l  not  be  divided.    Luis  de  Quintana  with- 
out recommending  any  definite  move  tlunight  that  their  fii-st  consid- 
eration should  be  the  protection  of  the  natives  of  Isleta.  Diego  Lopez 
Sambrano  merely  expressed  an  opinion  that  it  would  lie  both  useless 
and  imi)ossi])le  to  try  and  procee.l  further.    Diego  Lucero  de  Godoy 
felt  that  to  return  to  San  Lorenzo  at  that  time  with  so  little  accom- 
plished, would  not  only  make  the  Indians  of  that  province  bolder  but 
also  those  of  Parral  and  Sonora;  that  at  lea.st  tliev  should  come  in 
contact  with  the  apostates  and  ascertain  their  designs,  which  to  him 
seenuMl  to  be  i,rompte<l  more  by  f.'ar  than  bv  valor.    Rotpie  de  ifa- 
drid  did  not  believe  that  Oternu'n  <'ould  eon.iuer  the  Indians  even 
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«itli  iiis  vi'teraii  soldiers,  and  recommended  that  he  consider  the  best 
i.hiiis  for  the  conser\-ation  of  the  Isleta  Indians.  Pedro  Marqnez  did 
„..t  think  that  the  force  shoukl  be  divided  and  likewise  did  not  be- 
li,.ve  that  it  wonld  be  possible  at  that  time  to  reduce  the  kingxlom. 
To  Captain  Joseph  de  Padilla  must  be  accredited  the  first  recorded 
i,M-oiiiiiiendation  that  in  order  to  properly  safeM'uard  the  Isleta  In- 
dians they  should  be  carried  to  San  Lorenzo.  When  that  place  was 
rrached  he  thought  that  (Jternu'n  should  notify  the  viceroy  and  ask 
for  whatever  seemed  necessary  to  reduce  them.  He  did  not  believe 
that  it  would  be  possible  to  conquer  them  at  that  time.  Captain 
l-'clipe  Komero  also  believed  that  it  was  a  hopeless  task  to  try  and 
comiuer  the  apostates  at  that  time  and  seconded  Captain  Padilla 's 
idea  of  carrying-  the  Isleta  Indians  to  San  Lorenzo  "in  order  to  safe- 
guard their  souls  —  and  that  they  may  not  perish  at  the  hands  of  the 
apostates  for  having  accepted  the  Holy  Faith." 

It  is  thus  seen  that  there  were  six  expressions  against  dividing  the 
t'orce;  three  in  favor  of  continuing  the  oitrada  and  making  further 
efforts  to  reduce  the  apostates;  five  for  retreating  to  Isleta;  two  urg- 
ing Oternnn  to  take  such  measures  as  he  thought  best  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Isleta  Indians;  and  two  for  retreating  to  San  Lorenzo 
and  taking  the  Isleta  Indians  with  them.  Five  men  stated  frankly 
that  they  believed  it  would  be  impossible  to  conquer  the  Indians  at 
that  time.^" 

About  four  o'clock  on  the  next  moniing,  December  2-lrtli,  Juan  de 
la  Cruz,  Oternn'n's  trusted  lieutenant  at  Isleta,  arrived  at  the  camp. 
He  came  to  again  crave  protection  for  the  natives  of  that  pueblo, 
stating  that  about  midnight  of  that  same  lught  a  troop  of  mounted 
Indians,  apparently  fifty  in  number,  under  the  leadership  of  Don 
Luis  Tupatu,  the  superior  chief  of  the  apostates,  had  called  to  the 
Isleta  Indians  from  a  bluff  or  knoll  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river 
and  asked  them  what  they  had  done  with  the  Spaniards ;  was  it  be- 
cause the  Spaniards  had  tied  them  that  they  did  not  leave  their  pue- 
blo and  join  the  apostates They  informed  the  Isleta  Indians  that 
the  Piros  Indians  who  had  fled  from  that  pueblo,  after  having  given 
obedience  to  the  Spaniards,  had  joined  the  ayjostates  and  were  very 
well  pleased;  that  if  they  did  not  likewise  join  the  apostates  the  lat- 
ter would  kill  them  and  their  women  and  children  wherever  they 
might  catch  them.  The  Isleta  Indians  on  thus  being  tlireatened 
armed  themselves  and  at  once  sent  Juan  to  solicit  aid  of  Otermin  in 
the  name  of  the  governor,  captains,  and  people  of  that  pueblo.  As 
soon  as  Otermin  heard  Juan's  story  he  ordered  twenty  men  to  make 
ready  to  go  at  once  under  the  connnand  of  Luis  Granillo,  to  the  as- 
sistance and  protection  of  the  Isleta  Indians  and  upon  arrival  at  that 
pueblo  to  send  him  word  of  conditions  there.' '  ■ 
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As  soon  as  Crraiiillo  had  been  (lespatebed  on  his  mission,  Oternu'n 
had  Juan  sworn  and  called  on  him  to  tell  all  that  he  knew  concern- 
ing: the  arrival  at  Isleta  of  Pedro  Xaranjo,  the  ohl  instructor  in  idol- 
atry and  necroniancy  who  had  been  captured  in  that  pueblo  on  De- 
oeml>er  8th.  Juan's  story  was  that  shortly  before  the  arrival  of  tli.' 
Spaniards  the  apostate  chiefs  had  agreed  upon  a  plan  to  destroy 
Isleta.  In  furtherance  of  this  plan  Pedro  Xaranjo  had  come  down  to 
make  arrangvments  in  behalf  of  those  chiefs  for  sending-  all  of  the 
young  men  of  the  pueblo  to  Taos  for  some  cattle  which  the  Isleta 
Indians  were  in  need  of.  While  these  young:  men  were  absent  from 
the  pueblo  the  apostates  were  to  attack  Isleta,  kill  the  old  men  who 
were  left,  and,  in  order  to  cement  their  friendship  with  the  Apaches, 
to  give  the  women  and  children  to  them  in  recompense  for  their  peo- 
ple killed  in  wars  with  the  Spaniards.  As  their  part  of  the  booty 
the  apostates  were  to  have  the  provisions  and  clothes  of  the  unfor- 
tunates. The  young:  men  who  were  to  g-o  after  the  cattle  were  to  ])e 
killed  while  in  the  upper  district.  The  reason  assigned  for  this 
treachery  was  that  tlie  Isleta  Indians  had  not  given  them  assistance 
in  the  general  revolt  and  had  not  killed  the  religious  and  Spaniards 
among  them.'-'^  As  has  already  been  shown,  the  news  that  the  north- 
ern apostates  were  planning  to  attack  Isleta  shortly  before  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Spaniards,  had  previously  been  ascertained  by  Oternn'n. 
While  Juan's  testimony  is  important  from  the  standpoint  of  showing 
the  uncompromising  attitude  of  the  apostates,  the  fact  that  he  was 
called  on  to  testify  on  this  subject  at  this  time  may  confirm  Ban- 
croft in  his  opinion  that  Oternn'n  attempted  to  fill'  the  autos  with 
evidence  that  justified  a  retreat. 

Immediately  after  Juan's  testimony  Otermm  reconvened  the  ju)ifa 
de  guona.  Before  it  was  finally  dissolved  fifteen  other  officials  in 
the  army  had  expressed  opinions  and  recommendations  concerning 
plans  for  future  action;  Every  one  of  these  men  also  emphasized  the 
worn  out  condition  of  the  horses.  Captain  Antonio  Dommguez  de 
Mendoza,  Captain  Francisco  de  Madrid,  aiid  Captain  Salvador  01- 
guin  estijuated  that  at  that  time,  when  there  should  be  mounted  sol- 
diers on  scout  duty  day  and  night,  there  were  not  forty  horses  in  the 
camp  fit  to  be  saddled  and  bridled.  Captain  Diego  Dommguez  do 
^lendoza  and  Captain  Gonzalo  (k'  Paredes  pointed  out  that  not  only 
did  woi-k  horses  often  die  during  severe  winters  but  that  likewise 
even  wild  horses  in  the  open  country  often  succumbed.  Captain 
Francisco  de  Anaya  stated  that  in  Luis  de  Quintana's  squad  of  which 
he  was  a  member  there  were  not  four  n,ien  who  were  provided  with 
horses  fit  for  work. 

Aside  from  the  condition  of  the  horses,  emphasis  was  given  to 
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j,ra»-tu*ally  the  same  points  that  were  stressed  the  day  before,  such  as 
th,.  .Iniiirer  from  the  assembled  Indians;  the  proximity  of  spies,  whose 
tracks  were  seen  (hiily ;  the  continued  snow  storms;  the  danger  of  the 
Ivlcta  Indians  and  tlieir  appeal  for  help.  In  view  of  the  y-eneral  sit- 
,!,iti..ii  Captain  Antonio  Maniucz  felt  that  it  would  he  impossible  to 
.  uiitinue  further.  Cajitain  Antonio  Domi'n<.iuez  de  Mendoza  and  (,'ap- 
tain  Francisco  de  ^Madrid  merely  emphasized  the  danger  as  they  saw 
ij  an«l  left  matters  with  Otermin  without  making  any  recommenda- 
lidiis.  Captain  Antonio  de  Aljalos  seconded  the  remarks  of  Luis  de 
(jiiintana  nuide  the  preceding  day.  Captain  Salvador  de  OlgTiin  was 
in  favor  of  retreating  from  that  place  before  snch  a  move  should  be- 
conie  an  impossibility.  Captain  Pedro  de  Leiva  and  Captain  Diego 
honn'nguez  did  not  believe  that  it  was  possible  to  execute  further 
dUificmias.  The  latter  felt  that  even  if  such  was  possible  it  would 
still  he  impossi])le  to  con(iuer  the  ai)0states.  He  therefore  recom- 
mended safeguarding  the  Isleta  Indians.  This  latter  view  was  also 
hel<]  by  Captain  Gonzalo  de  Paredes.  Captain  Ignacio  Baca  and 
Cai)tain  Fernando  de  Chaves  thought  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
inflict  further  punishment  on  the  apostates.  Captain  Lorenzo  de 
Madrid,  Captain  Josey)h  Durair  y  Chaves,  and  Captain  Fernando  de 
Chaves  were  in  favor  of  returning  to  San  Lorenzo  before  it  was  too 
late.  Captain  Francisco  de  Anaya  had  never  experienc'cd  during  his 
thirty  years  spent  in  Xew  Mexico  such  as  he  was  then  experiencing. 
He  was  in  favor  of  retiring  to  Isleta  before  settling  u]jon  a  fixed  pol- 
icy. Captain  Cristobal  Baca  was  in  favor  of  either  returning  to  El 
Paso  or  else  of  investigating  at  once  the  possibilities  of  wintering  in 
the  country.  Captain  Juan  Luis  felt  that  if  they  did  not  leave  that 
place  soon  all  would  be  on  foot,  for  the  horses  were  rapidly  deteri- 
orating in  strength  as  a  result  of  the  severe  winter  weather. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  of  the  fifteen  men  who  expressed  themselves 
that  day,  not  one  of  them  was  in  favor  of  continuing  the  cntrada; 
four  were  frank  in  their  opi^osition  to  such ;  while  the  prevailing- 
opinion  was,  in  consideration  of  their  own  conscrvaticni  and  the 
safety  and  ])rotection  of  the  Indians  of  Isleta,  to  retreat  at  least  as 
far  as  that  pueblo.  Three  were  in  favor  of  leaving  for  San  Lorenzo 
at  once.'"'' 

After  the  testimony  of  Captain  Don  Fernando  de  Chaves  had  been 
I'ef'orded,  ( )ternun  decided  to  sus])end  until  a  more  (Opportune  time 
the  announcement  of  a  decisimi  relative  to  the  oihnions  expressfMl  to 
the  jiDiia  de  f/Hcnd,  and  ordered  that  the  entire  force  should  set  out 
at  once  in  good  military  order  for  Isleta,  five  leagues  away,  "with  the 
entii-e  train  of  wagons  and  other  military  ecjuipments. "  Spies  and 
sentinels  were  ai)]iointe(l  to  reconnoitre  and  look  for  the  enemy  wher- 
ever they  might  lie,  >o  as  "to  <lisperse  and  dislodge  them  from  the 

i'ln  Parcccns,  in  Autos  Ptrtrnrcicntai,  72-76. 
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roads,"  in  ease  they  should  be  found.  The  assio-ned  reasons  for  or- 
derin.o;  this  retreat  were  that  there  was  danger  of  Don  Luis  Tupatu 
and  his  retinue  of  agile  and  trained  horsemen,  skilled  in  the  use  of 
the  arquebuse  and  in  archery,  not  only  of  destroying  Isleta  but  of  be- 
ing joined  by  other  ai)ostates  and  blocking  the  route  to  El  Paso.'"" 

That  same  day,  Decem])er  24th,  after  the  retreat  had  been  begim, 
Oternun  received  a  letter  from  Luis  Granillo  wiitten  after  his  ar- 
rival as  Isleta.    This  letter  is  as  follows: 
Senor  Gov(nwr  and  Captain  General : 

We  arrived  at  this  pueblo  of  Isleta  and  we  found  all  the  people  quiet.  The 
disturbance  of  last  night  was  certain.  They  talked  to  them  from  the  other 
bank  in  Tano.  and  they  say  they  told  them  how  the  Tano  had  gone  to  Galis- 
teo.  And  they  told  them  that  they  should  not  have  confidence  in  us  because 
we  came  to  put  them  to  the  sword  and  to  carry  their  women  and  children  as 
prisoners  to  sell  beyond  {alia  f  iirra)  ;  therefore  they  should  leave  if  they  did 
not  want  to  die.  Also  I  advise  your  Lordship  how  the  Indian  whom  w.i 
found  elected  chief  fled  with  all  his  family  and  three  other  families.  And  in 
regard  to  the  Aeoma  [Indian],  who  they  said  had  entered  the  pueblo,  he  was 
not  [an  Acoma  Indian],  but  one  of  the  Piro  who  had  gone  with  those  that 
fled.  He  says  he  reached  Acoma  and  that  they  showed  very  bad  treatment 
to  those  of  his  nation  who  were  there,  and  that  they  were  for  joining  us.  Al- 
ready it  [the  pueblo]  is  quiet.  I  have  given  to  Don  Francisco  the  order 
which  Your  Lordship  gave  me.  They  are  verv  determined  to  make  journey 
with  us.  If  there  should  be  any  news  I  will  advise  your  Lordship,  whom  God 
guard,  as  I  desire.  Isleta,  December  24,  1681.  I  kiss  the  hand  of  Your 
Lordship.    Your  most  humble  soldier.  Luis  Granillo. 

On  the  margin  of  the  letter  was  the  following : 

Also  they  sfiy  they  told  them  how  they  have  entered  the  Spanish  camp  and 
that  they  have  seen  Indian  women  brought  in.  They  have  counted  the  people 
and  have  erred  in  the  number,  for  they  say  there  did  not  come  more  than 
ninety."^ 

Upon  learning  that  -the  Isleta  Indians  had  become  quiet  after  the 
withdrawal  of  the  apostates,  and  realizing  that  it  was  unnecessary 
to  continue  the  journey  to  Isleta  with  undue  speed  Oternu'n  ordered 
that  they  should  proceed  slowly  so  that  they  might  utilize  to  the  best 
possible  advantage  the  pastures  and  wood  along  the  river.''"  The 
same  day  he  answered  Granillo 's  letter.  After  informing  Granillo 
of  the  conclusion  of  the  jinifa  after  his  departure;  of  his  determina- 
tion not  to  announce  a  decision  in  regard  to  the  opinions  expressed 
in  the  meeting  on  account  of  his  an.xiety  over  affairs  at  Isleta;  and 
of  his  decision  to  retreat  to  that  ])neblo,  scouring  the  country  on  the 
way  for  the  enemy,  he  instructed  him  to  .assure  the  Isleta  governor, 
captains,  and  ])eople  generally  that  he  would  fully  protect  them  in 
the  name  of  the  king.    E.xpress  orders  were  given  to  Granillo  to  ar- 

Auto  of  Otoriiiin,  in  Atito.'i  P<  rt,  ,ir,'irntrs,  77;  Otcniiin  to  Granillo.  in  ibid.,  78. 
i5*  Granillo  to  Oteriniu,  in  ibid.,  7'^.  ' 
i"'n"Autto  (lie  Otorniin)  "  in  ibid.,  70-SU. 
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U'st  the  Piros  Indian  who  had  come  from  .Veoma,  and  any  other  In- 
.iiim  \vh(),  nnder  any  pretext  whatever,  nii.ifht  enter  the  pueblo  with- 
out Hcense  from  Oternn'n,  and  to  detain  them  until  his  arrival  He 
was  also  instructed  to  have  all  the  i)eoijle  set  to  work  o-rinding  meal 
and  pinole.  This  letter  was  dated,  "from  this  camp,  December  24, 
'lilsl.""-" 

( )ternun  continued  his  retreat  at  the  rate  of  about  a  league  a  day."" 
When  next  heard  of  on  Decemljer  27th  a  plaza  de  arnias  had  been 
r<tal)lished  at  the  house  of  Captain  Francisco  de  Ortega.  There,  on 
that  day,  Ctermin  examined  two  Indian  prisoners.  One  of  these, 
Alonso  Atuzayo,  a  native  of  Alameda  and  a  widovrer  apparently  more 
than  seventy  years  old,  had  been  captured  with  two  young  grandsons 
in  the  assault  upon  Isleta,  and  had  later  been  among  those  absolved 
from  apostasy  by  Father  Ayeta.  While  Otermin  was  in  Alameda, 
Alonso  and  his  two  grandsons  left  Isleta  and  joined  the  Spaniards 
tliere,  where  they  were  given  the  utmost  freedom.  But  one  night, 
takhig  his  two  grandsons  with  him,  Alonso  fled  from  the  camp.  Later 
some  Spaniards  on  going  to  Sandia  found  him  in  that  pueblo  in  com- 
pany with  four  apostates.  On  seeing  the  Spaniards  all  attempted  to 
escape,  but  Alonso  and  one  of  the  apostates  were  easily  captured  on 
account  of  their  age.  In  order  to  find  out  why  Alonso  had  returned 
to  apostasy ; what  he  had  done  Avith  his  two  grandsons;  what  had  oc- 
curred while  all  five  Indians  were  together;  what  was  the  nature  of 
their  conversations;  and  what  had  been  the  designs  of  both  Alonso 
and  his  fellow  prisoner,  (")ternn'n  had  Captain  Joseph  de  Leiva  Ne- 
barez,  who  understood  the  Tigna  language,  appointed  as  interpreter, 
so  that  he  might  be  able  to  examine  them.'" 

With  the  maesfre  de  campo,  Pedro  de  Leiva,  and  the  sarjentos 
maijores,  Sebastijin  de  Herrera,  Diego  Lopez,  and  Joseph  deHugartte, 
acting  as  witnesses,  Alonso  Atuzayo  was  first  sworn.  When  asked 
why  he  had  tied  froni  the  camp  where  he  was  "absolved  and  free" 
and  where  no  one  ha<l  done  him  harm,  and  what  he  had  done  with  his 
two  grandchildren,  Alonso  replied  that  his  intentions  had  been  to 
join  the  apostates,  and  for  that  reason  he  had  carried  the  children 
with  him.  AYhen  they  reached  Sandia  they  met  four  other  Tigna 
Indians  named  Cuichuro  (or  Cuchura),  Pacabori,  Sinitti  (or  Unsuti), 
and  Situpatu,  all  natives  like  himself  of  Alameda.  There  Alonso  in- 
trusted his  grandchildren  to  their  relative  Cuichuro.  Later,  while  all 
were  breakfasting  in  the  ])ue!)lo  Alonso  asked  his  com])anions  where 
they  had  come  from.  They  re]died  from  the  Indian  jiiHfa.  "And 
before  another  word  was  spoken"  they  discovered  the  Spaniards, 
whereupon  all  made  their  esca])e  except  Alonso  and  Unsuti.'"'  When 

100  Otcrmin  to  Granillo,  in  Aulos  Ptrfi  iiccu  ntv.i,  7S. 

'.•u"Autto  (<le  Otermin),''  in  ihid.,  S5. 

1B3  "Xombrainiento  tie  luterprete, "  in  !7/i(7.,  80-81. 

i«3  Such  is  tlie  name  of  this  Imlian  as  given  by  liinisolf.  For  that  reason  I  have  useJ 
it  in  preference  to  thi'  furm  Sinitti  us  used  first  by  Alonso. 
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asked  l)y  ( )tenin'n  bow  he  could,  in  the  fear  of  God  and  with  sucli  ter- 
lible  risk  to  his  soul,  luxve  been  i^-uilty  of  such  a  sin  as  tliat  of  joiniiiL; 
the  apostates  and  earryin^-  and  entrusting  his  ^-randchildren  to  them, 
espeeiall}-  after  he  had  been  absolved  and  had  been  reinstated  in  tin- 
<'hui-cli.  Alouso  meekly  replied  that  he  knew  he  had  done  wrony-,  l)nt 
that  the  de\  il  ha<l  de('ei\-ed  him  and  twisted  Ids  heart,  and  that  he  had 
felt  that  the  life  which  the  Indians  were  living-  was  better  than  that 
of  the  Spaniards."'^ 

After  Alons(j's  testimony  had  been  recorded,  Oternnn  had  the 
other  prisoner  Juan,  or  Unsuti  as  he  was  called  in  his  native  lan- 
guage, l)rought  before  him.  This  Indian,  also  a  widower,  was  jndgeil 
to  be  more  than  one  hundred  years  old,  "for  he  declared  that  he  dis- 
tinctly remembered,  as  if  it  were  yesterday,  when  the  Spaniards 
entered  this  kingdom,"  at  which  time  he  was  ba])tized  oi  pie.  \1-a\- 
ing  been  sworn  he  was  asked  if  he  knew  why  he  was  a  prisoner.  He 
replied  that  he  supposed  it  was  because  some  Spaniards  had  caught 
him  in  Alameda  (he  evidently  meant  Sandia)  when  he  was  on  his 
way  to  join  some  of  his  relatives  who  were  with  the  Spaniards.  He 
denied  that  he  tried  to  hide  from  them  and  stated  that  although  a 
prisoner  he  was  very  contented.  When  asked  to  tell  what  he  knew 
or  had  heard  coneerning  the  conversations  and  juntas  of  the  apos- 
tates Unsuti  said  "that  what  he  has  generally  heard  is  that  they  will 
die  undergoing  hardships  from  cold  and  want,"  rather  than  yield  to 
the  Spaniards.  He  stated  that  although  it  was  true  that  many  had 
wished  to  return  peaceably  to  their  |)ueblos  as  a  result  of  Oternnn 's 
messages  to  them,  and  that  when  Alendoza  and  his  men  had  made 
overtures  of  peace  at  Cochiti  many  others  had  accepted  them  because 
of  their  desire  to  return  to  the  ([uietude  of  their  homes,  the  apostate 
leaders  had  opposed  this,  and  the  Indian  rabble,  out  of  fear,  did  what 
their  leaders  told  them.  Juan  Unsuti  was  then  questioned  concern- 
ing the  causes  of  the  revolt  and  the  action  of  the  Indians  after  the 
Spaniards  had  been  driven  out,"''  all  of  which  has  its  bearing  else- 
where. 

v.    THE  SPAXIARDS  AT  ISLETA,  DECEMBER  :!0,  16^1,  .TAXUARY  1,  1682 

1.    The  Rerleic  aiul  Ref/isfri/  of  flic  ^l)nHi(iIs 

By  Decemlier  oOth  Otermi'n's  division  had  reached  the  place  on  the 
op])osite  side  of  the  river  from  Isleta  from  where  at  midnight  De- 
cember 2:]d  the  Iixlians  under  Don  I.uis  Tu])atu  had  threatened  the 
natives  of  that  i)ueblo.  There,  in  view  of  the  general  situation  con- 
fronting them,  as  l)i-()Ught  out  in  the  jiinfa  of  December  2;Ml-24th  : 
the  diversity  of  opinions  that  had  there  been  ex])ressed;  and  the  fact 
that  he  ha<l  deferred  the  announcenu'nt  of  his  decision  following  the 

Ku  "  Declnrassn.  do  Vii  Ymlio,"  iii  Jntai^  Frrti  nri-iciitcs,  S1-S2. 
11)5  "  Derlai-n^s"",  de  Vii  Ymlio,"  in  ibiiL,  S2-S:]. 
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conclusiou  of  the  }iinfa,  OteniHii  issued  orders  for  a  g-oneral  re^new 
.,„.!  reiristrv  of  all  the  animals  in  the  camp.  It  was  his  recorded  m- 
't,.nti..n"in  so  doiniz;  to  ascertain  definitely  their  real  condition  with 
idea  of  e(iuii)i)in,<;-,  if  it  should  sccru  ])racticahle,  seventy  men  for 
another  olfensive  canii)ai,nn  a.yainst  the  Indians,  and  likewise  of  de- 
i.-niiinini;'  whether  it  would  l)e  ix'st  to  "arrison  iifty  men  at  Isleta  for 
it>  (Kd'eiise,  not  only  during-  the  absence  of  their  eollea.<>-ues,  but  while 
awaitin,-^  a  reply  from  the  viceroy  to  a  report  which  he  was  contem- 
platinir  sentlingto  that  ofticial,  asking-  for  further  orders  and  for  in- 
.-tructFons  as  to  what  to  do  with  the  Isleta  Indians.  Oternun  at  the 
.>.anie  time  issued  orders  for  another  junta  at  which  the  army  officials 
juid  leading-  soldiers  were  to  l)e  interviewed  concerning  the  situation. 
"And  having-  a  sufficient  number,  let  this  anto  and  their  opinions  be 
made  known  to  the  others,  in  order  that  before  God  and  their  own 
consciences  they  may  say  what  ought  to  be  done  in  such  a  case  as  the 
present  one."  8ucli  a  method  of  conducting  a  junta  is  so  far  with- 
out precedent  in  the  official  records  dealing  with  the  revolt  and  sub- 
sequent events. 

As  soon  as  these  orders  had  been  issued  Otermi'n  had  all  the  ani- 
mals conducted  to  the  plaza  of  the  camp  to  be  reviewed  by  himself, 
the  secretary  of  governnumt  and  war,  the  different  army  officials,  and 
the  members  of  the  expedition  in  general.  Of  the  total  number  of 
975  animals  with  which  they  had  started  from  San  Lorenzo  it  was 
found  that  12o  had  perished,  leaving  in  all  850.''"  Of  this  number 
"some,"  including  two  hundred  and  thirty-six  horses,  were  found  to 
be  sufficiently  strong-  for  a  few  more  days  of  service.""  Davis  is  in 
error  in  stating  that  of  the  total  number  of  animals  "only  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-six  were  fit  for  service." 

The  Junta  de  Guci  ra  of  Decewher  31.,  IGSl 

The  next  day,  Decendjer  ol,  1681,  Otermi'n,  in  accordance  with  his 
announced  plan,  summoned  the  leading  members  of  the  expedition 
and  instructed  them  to  express  their  opinions  concerning  the  future 
policy  of  the  Spaniards.  Among  those  mentioned  as  having  taken 
the  oath  to  conscientiously  express  their  views  were  the  alcalde,  Juan 
Lucero  de  (}odoy,  the  refiidorrs,  Luis  Granillo  and  Alonso  del  Rio, 
the  squad  leaders  and  sarjentos  niaijores,  Luis  de  Quintana  and 
Diego  Lopez,  and  the  captains,  Don  Fernando  de  Chaves  and  Roque 
de  Madrid.  After  having  discussed  the  situation  at  some  length 
these  men  reached  the  following  conclusions.  Since  there  were  only 
twenty-five  men  that  were  ]jrepared  for  any  single  emergency  that 

Auto  of  Oteninii,  in  Autos  Pfrtciucicntes,  84. 
"i"  Coiiconiiiiir  tlie  roliitivo  proiiortiou  of  liorses  and  imilos  carrieil  on  tlie  expeilition 
see  the  first  iiist:illniont  of  this  artit-lo  in  Old  Santa  Fe,  iii,  47-4S. 
"'•^  "  Autto  {i\c  Xavier)."  in  Autus  Pcrtt  in  ciciitcs,  84-85. 
ii'-'  Opi  cit.,  p.  '.'j'-'jo. 
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might  ariso  it  would  not  be  possiljle  for  the  g:ovenior  to  carry  out  his 
plan  of  eciuippiiiu-  and  .sending;  seventy  men  against  the  Indian-. 
Shouhl  tlie  twenty-five  men  so  equipped  be  sent  on  the  proposed  ex- 
.  pedition  the  camp  would  be  incapacitated,  practically  defenseless, 
and  at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy.  Experience  had  shown  that  the 
army  couhl  not  conveniently  remain  in  one  place  over  two  days  at  a 
time;  the  horses  were  in  a  miserable  condition;  while  the  Isleta  In- 
dians should  be  })roteeted  and  their  conversion  assured  above  all 
things.  Since  some  of  the  natives  of  that  pueblo  had  made  their 
escape  and  had  joined  the  apostates  after  they  had  been  absolve<l 
and,  to  all  appearance,  had  been  well  pleased  with  the  return  of  the 
Spaniards,  it  did  not  seem  safe  to  leave  a  Spanish  force  at  Isleta  for 
the  protection  of  the  natives;  instead,  it  was  thought  that  the  latter 
should  be  made  ready  to  accompany  the  Spaniards  to  San  Lorenzo. 
Protection  would  thus  be  afforded  along  the  retreat,  and  also  the 
danger  of  the  Indians  returning  to  apostasy  would  thereby  be  re- 
lieved. Upon  reaching  the  EI  Paso  settlements  the  Indians  could  be 
located  conveniently  among  the  Spaniards  and  advice  of  such  action 
given  to  the  viceroy.  Attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  at  that 
time  they  were  in  ignorance  of  the  situation  at  El  Paso,  and  fears 
were  expressed  for  the  safety  of  their  families  on  account  of  the 
danger  of  Indian  attacks  from  Sonora  and  other  districts.  In  con- 
clusion it  was  pointed  out  that  it  did  not  seem  possible  for  the  force 
to  winter  in  the  country,  and  in  this  connection  emphasis  was  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  fact  that  it  was  very  necessary  to  conserve  the  ani- 
mals, since  on  them  depended  their  hope  of  reaching  El  Paso.  In 
addition  to  the  seven  men  previously  mentioned  as  having  taken  an 
oath  to  truly  express  their  opinions  on  the  matter  under  advisement, 
the  above  conclusions  were  also  sigiied  by  Otermm,  Pedro  de  Leiva, 
and  Sebastif'm  de  Herrera.  Juan  Donu'nguez  de  Mendoza  and  Xico- 
Ms  Rodriguez  Rey  did  not  sign  the  statement  but  expressed  their 
intentions  of  submitting  individual  opinions  in  writing.''" 

After  the  opinions  of  these  ten  men  had  been  recorded,  all  of  th.- 
rest  of  the  army  was  convened  in  the  plaza  de  annas  by  order  of 
Otermin.  To  the  assembled  soldiers  Francisco  Xavier,  the  secretarv 
of  government  and  war,  read  the  recent  aiifo  of  the  governor,  and 
likewise  those  containing  the  facts  of  the  muster  of  the  animals  and 
the  opinions  rendered  by  the  army  officials.  Having  heard  and  un- 
derstood the  latter  the  soldiers  unaniinously  concurred  in  the  same. 
Besides  Xavier  eleven  other  men  suljscribed  as  witnesses  to  the  fact 
that  the  soldiers  had  concurred  with  their  .chiefs.''^ 

X'ext  the  individual  opinions  of  Xicolas  Rodriguez  Rey  and  Juan 
Dominguez  de  Mendoza  were  recorded.    The  former,  who  in  the 

i70"Yistn/'  in  Autos  Pi  rtiiiccirntcs,  85-86. 
1"!  of  Xavii^T,, in  ibid.,  8(3. 
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r„iita  of  Doot'inber  -J.'M  had  Unnx  in  favor  of  sending'  from  fifty  to 
^.'Vt'iity  men  as  far  as  Cocliiti,  now  receded  from  that  position,  and 
a<hnitted  that  practically  all  that  could  be  accomplished  by  so  doing 
would  be  to  burn  the  pueblos  of  San  Felipe,  Santo  Domingo,  and 
Cochiti,  all  of  which  had  already  been  sacked.  Of  greater  impor- 
tanc<'  than  this  was  the  protection  which  they  owed  to  the  natives  of 
l>leta.  Accordingly  he  now  o])posed  any  division  of  their  forces.' '- 
In  the  same  jiiuta  of  December  2od  ^Nlendoza  had  l)een  in  favor  of  the 
whole  force  pushing  on  as  far  as  Santo  Domingo.  lie  too  receded 
from  his  former  position,  and  in  view  of  the  general  situation 
thought  that  it  was  more  imperative  to  safeguard  their  Isleta  wards 
and  then  to  retreat  to  El  Paso.  There  the  horses  and  weary  soldiers 
could  be  allowed  to  recuperate  until  the  end  of  July  when  he  thought 
the  time  would  be  opportune  for  returning  to  punish  and  to  conquer 
the  apostates. 

3.    Plans  for  the  Future;  the  Burning  of  Isleta 

On  January  1,  1682,  Oterrai'n  issued  an  auto  announcing  the  pkms 
which  he  had  decided  upon  following  the  opinions  expressed  in  the 
junta  of  the  preceding  day.  Briefly  these  plans  were  to  cross  the 
river  at  once  to  the  puel)k>  of  Isleta,  and  by  kindness  and  good  treat- 
ment to  induce  the  natives  to  take  out  a  sufficient  supply  of  clothes, 
provisions,  and  other  things  necessary  for  their  journey  to  El  Paso, 
where  they  were  to  be  assisted  in  making  settlements  and  instructed 
in  the  Christian  faith.  All  of  the  grain  and  other  things  that  could 
not  be  carried  along  were  to  be  burned,  as  well  as  the  entire  pueblo 
and  the  estufa,  "in  order  that  they  might  not  be  a  watch-tower  and 
shelter  for  the  apostates."  The  retreat  to  El  Paso  was  to  be  made 
iti  good  order  and  care  was  to  be  taken  that  none  of  the  Indians 
should  desert.  Upon  arrival  at  El  Paso  a  full  account  was  to  be 
sent  to  the  viceroy.''* 

Having  announced  his  future  plan  of  action  Oternun  extended 
formal  tlianks  to  Father  Ayeta  for  his  kindness  and  liberality  in  of- 
fering to  furnish,  at  personal  saciifice  to  himself  and  the  other  re- 
ligious, hardtack,  animals,  chocolate,  and  sugar  for  seventy  men  in 
case  it  had  been  decided  to  eifuip  an  expedition  for  further  offensive 
o])erations  against  the  a])Ostates.  After  this  Oternn'n  and  fifty  other 
soldiers  mounted  their  horses  and  crossed  the  river  to  Isleta.  There 
the  natives  were  assem])led  and  it  was  found  that  of  the  five  hundred 
and  eleven  ])ersons  who  had  been  captured  in  the  siege  of  that  ])ueblo, 
and  later  absolved  by  Father  Ayeta,  only  three  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  of  all  ages,  sexes,  and  sizes  remained,  the  rest  having  joined  the 

i"2  Opinion  of  Nicolas  Eoilrijjuez  Rev  in  Autos  Pertnu  ricntcs,  88. 
1'^  Opinion  of  .luan  Dornini,Mii>/.  ilo  ^Feniloza,  in  ibid.,  90. 
i'*"Aiito  <le  ilt'ttTiiiinaciun  ile  paret-cres  de  juntta,"  in  ibid.,  92. 
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apo<tates.  Tliose  three  hinidred  and  ei.o-hty-five  Indians  were  re- 
(inired  to  cross  the  river  to  the  Spanish  camp  taking-  with  thein  fn.m 
tlieir  honses  all  the  clotlies  and  provisions  that  they  conld.  As  many 
as  were  possilile  were  stored  in  tlie  wa.o-ons  and  outfits  of  the  mul',. 
trains.  Fire  was  then  applied,  first  to  the  estufa,  which  had  Ixtii 
Innit  m  the  main  plaza,  and  then  to  the  entire  pueblo,  the  whole  day 
bemo-  einployed  in  this  work  of  destruction.  Besides  the  pnebl(>, 
more  than  one  thousand  fane  (/as  of  corn  and  a  larg-e  quantitv  „f 
/>^/o/_were  burned.  After  this  work  had  been  completed  Otermi'n 
and  his  soldiers  recrossed  the  river  to  the  camp  "havino-  under  o-Qod 
guard  and  custody  the  said  three  hundred  and  eig-htv-five  persons 
and  eight  imprisoned  vagrants,  all  of  whom  he  [Otermi'n]  has  or- 
dered to  be  treated  with  all  kindness  and  care. 
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4.    The  Examination  of  an  Indian  Prisoner 

That  evening  about  five  o'clock,  after  having  returned  to  the  cam]) 
across  the  river  from  Isleta,  the  alferes,  Alons^o  Garcia,  came  in  with 
a.Tig-ua  Indian  prisoner,  who  stated  that  he  had  come  from  the 
apostate  junta.  Otermi'n  had  the  prisoner  put  in  chains  and  at  the 
same  time  arranged  to  have  him  absolved  in  order  that  he  might  l)e 
capable  of  swearing  and  that  his  declaration  might  be  recorded.  As 
interpreters  were  necessary,  Captain  Joseph  de  Leiva  Xebarez  anJ 
Josephe  de  Apodaca  were  sworn  for  this  duty. 

The  testimony  of  this  Indian,  Geronimo  by  name,  a  native  of 
Puaray  and  a  gardener  by  profession,  was  most  interesting  and 
highly  significant  at  the  time.    In  answer  to  the  question  where  had 
he  come  from,  who  had  sent  him,  and  for  what  purpose,  Geronimo 
replied  tliat  he  had  come  from  the  sierra  of  Los  Jemez,  that  the  na- 
tives of  Alameda,  Puaray,  Saiulia,  Santa  Ana,  and  Sia  had  gathered 
there,  and  that  a  little  further  on  the  natives  of  Jemez  ha(i  congre- 
gated.   Ho  stated  that  of  his  own  free  will,  "without  pressure  or 
force,"  and  without  having  been  sent  by  anv  one,  he  liad  come  to  the 
cam]i,  moved  l)y  a  desire  to  be  a  Christian  and  tired  of  the  bad  life 
he  had  been  leading  among  the  apostates.    For  this  reason  and  be- 
cause his  wife  was  in  the  service  of  Father  Gomez  de  la  Cadena  at 
San  Lorenzo,  he  had  come  to  advise  the  governor  to  be  on  his  guard 
becciuse  "all  the  said  people  and  those  who  are  on  the  sierra  o"f  Co- 
ehiti  and  in  other  districts  were  continuallv  treating  of  inakin<.'  an 
attack  by  night  upon  the  animals  of  this  army  in  order  to  make  Twav 
with  them,  and,  leaving  the  Spaniards  on  foot,  to  kill  them."  The 
assenil)led  Indians  who  were  very  content  without  religious  or  Si)an- 
lards  were  only  waiting  to  make  this  attack  until  thev  could  be  joined 
by  the  Indians  from  Zinli  and  :\[o(|ni.    He  further  declared  that  for 
reasons  of  mutual  detVnse  the  Tigna  of  Alameda,  Puaray,  and  San- 

i"".-fi(/o  of  Xavier,  in  Aulos  Ft  rtnicciciitcs,  92-93. 
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,iia.  because  their  pueblos  had  been  hnnied,  had  treated  of  settling 
•-.'t'lie  iurisdiction  of  La  Cafuuhi ;  that  the  Queres  of  Santa  Ana  had 
.'iiM-ii.-sed  joining  with  those  of  Sia ;  whih^  the  natives  of  San  Felipe 
and  Santo  Domingo  were  planning  to  unite  in  Cochiti. 

When  asked  why  the  apostates  had  ignored  Oternnn's  snnnnons  to 
.-..iiir  and  confer  with  him,  especially  after  it  was  seen  that  the  na- 
tl\e>  of  Isleta,  following  the  capture  of  that  pueblo,  had  been  treated 
>,)  well,  Geronimo  stated  that  the  Indian  emissary  whom  Otennm 
ha.l  sent  to  confer  with  the  ai)Ostates  had  told  him  that  he  had  come 
t,.  pacify  them.  But  the  revolters  had  told  him  that  they  did  not 
desire  to  make  peace  because  they  were  at  enmity  with  the  Indians 
of  Isleta,  and  that,  because  the  latter  had  submitted  to  the  Span- 
iards, the  apostates  were  not  willing  to  admit  them  in  their  juntas.^'" 

VI.    THE  RETREAT  FROM  ISLETA  TO  ESTERO  LARGO 

Oil  January  2,  1682,  the  Spaiuards  broke  camp  opposite  Isleta  and 
ln'gan  the  retreat  down  the  river,  searching  for  and  collecting  fire-  , 
wood  as  they  proceeded.  After  having  gone  about  a  league  from 
I>leta  a  halt  was  called  for  the  night.  From  that  camping  place  the 
march  was  resumed,  evidently  on  January  3d.  Soon  after  having 
starte<l,  large  snowtlakes  l)egan  to  fall.  Snow  continued  to  fall 
throughout 'most  of  the  day,  but  the  march  was  uninterrupted,  and 
aliout  sundown  a  halt  was  called  at  a  small  hill  known  as  Tome, 
l^'rom  there  on  January  5th  the  Spaniards  marched  to  a  place  men- 
lioned  as  El  Pueblo  del  Alto.  The  next  day,  January  Gth,  it  being 
Epiphany,  six  Indian  prisoners,  who  had  been  captured  after  having 
escaped  from  Isleta  and  returned  to  apostasy,  were  absolved.  Four 
of  these  were  Piros  who  had  come  from  Acoma,  and  two  were  Queres 
who  had  ])een  captured  about  two  leagues  from  Isleta.  Mass  was 
said  at  that  place,  and,  l)ecause  of  the  significance  of  the  day,  the 
march  was  not  begun  until  noon.  After  some  repairs  had  been  made 
on  the  wagons  the  journey  was  continued  as  far  as  the  vega  of  Las 
Xutrias.'" 

While  at  the  latter  place  Juan  and  Josephe,  the  two  Indian  spies, 
who,  at  midnight  of  Decemljer  17th  had  entered  the  camp  of  Men- 
doza's  division  when  a  short  distance  l)elow  San  Felii)e  and  warned 
them  that  the  Indians  under  Don  Luis  Tupatu  were  preparing  to 
attack  them,  removed  the  chains  from  their  feet  and  stole  out  of 
cam]).  Soldiers  were  sent  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitives,  but  they  were 
unable  to  overtake  thenu''^  The  desertion  of  these  two  Indians  is 
wortliv  of  note.  For  it  will  be  remembered  that  it  was  with  the  bold- 
est assertions  of  loyalty  to  the  Spanish  cause  that  Juan  and  Jose])lie, 

1  "  Xoiilii-:iin''i "  of  iuterjiretoi-y,  in  Atitos  Ptrteiiecicntcs,  94;  "declasioii  (del  Indio 
( iiM-i>iiiiiio  ) ,  "  ill  ibid.,  !)4-9'). 

Auto  of  Xavier,  in  ibi/L,  O-"). 
^'^  Auto  of  XaviiM-,  ill  ihiil.,  95-0(5. 
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who  elaiiiKHl  to  bo  iiK'inl)i'rs  of  a  spying  expedition  luider  the  lea<hT- 
ship  of  Don  Luis  Tn{)atu,  first  entered  the  Spanish  camp.  Later 
they  were  absolved  and  eacli  one  professing-  Christianity  made  a  huii^ 
confession  and  dechiration  to  Governor  Oteruun,  to  whom  they  re- 
affirmed that  tlieir  hjyalty  to  the  Si)anish  cause  luid  been  their  chief 
motive  for  (h'sertini>-  the  ajjostates  and  betraying-  tlie  hitter's  phiiis 
to  their  former  ma.sters.  Li  view  of  their  escajje  after  the  Spaniar(l> 
were  well  started  on  tlieir  retreat  from  the  country  these  assi^ncil 
reasons  can  well  ]}e  questioned.  It  is  not  too  nuich  to  suy-gest  that 
perhaps  the  two  Indians  had  oid\'  come,  or  perhaps  been  sent,  ft)r 
the  purpose  of  excitin.^-  the  Spaniards  in  the  hope  that  they  would 
sooner  withdraw.  As  soon  as  their  mission  had  been  accomplished 
it  was  but  natural  that  they  would  want  to  return  to  tlieir  people. 
Taking-  for  granted  that  such  had  been  the  purpose  of  Juan  and 
Josephe  it  cannot  be  denied  that  their  mission  had  proved  highly 
successful  from  the  very  tirst. 

On  January  8th  the  army  left  the  vcfja  of  Las  Nutrias  and  halted 
for  the  night  a  short  distance  above  the  pueblo  of  Sevilleta.  On 
January  9th  the  Spaniards  retreated  all  day  and  part  of  the  nigiit  in 
order  to  pass  the  Vueltas  de  Acomilla,  since  the  route  lay  very  near 
the  river,  thereby  making  the  district  very  dangerous  to  camp  in. 
Two  wagon  wheels  were  broken  and  in  order  to  repair  them  it  was 
necessaiV  to  remain  in  camp  all  of  the  next  day,  January  10th.''" 

On  January  11th  the  Spaniards  resumed  the  march.  The  route 
was  up  the  hill  of  Acomilla  and  then  down  to  the  pueblo  of  Alamillo. 
Upon  arriving  at  the  summit  of  the  hill  snow  began  to  fall,  but  the 
Spaniards  continued  to  push  on,  and,  in  spite  of  many  difficulties,  by 
traveling  all  that  day  and  night  finally  reached  Alamillo.  January 
12th  the  weather  was  so  severe  because  of  so  much  snow  and  wind 
that  they  did  not  leave  Alamillo  until  January  13th.  That  day  it  was 
only  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  the  journey  was  continued  on 
account  of  so  nuich  snow  lieing  on  the  ground,  but  by  dint  of  much 
effort  a  hill  opposite  El  Xogal  was  finally  reached.  From  there  on 
January  14th  the  army  marched  to  a  place  in  sight  of  the  pueblo  of 
Socorro.  Just  before  passing  the  last  bend  of  the  river  they  were 
forced  to  halt  because  of  the  mules  being  too  tired  to  pull  the  wagons 
further.  At  that  place  the  niarstre  de  cainpo,  Pedro  de  Leiva,  an- 
nounced that  since  leaving  Isleta  more  than  seventy  horses  and  some 
of  the  wagon  nnd(\s  had  either  perished  or  Ix'come  too  weak  for  fur- 
ther service.  Before  reaching  this  place  Oternn'n  had  met  with  an 
accident  which  had  resulted  in  a  swelling  of  the  foot  and  leg.  He 
was  also  suffering  from  an  affection  of  the  head,  due  to  so  much  ex- 
posure in  the  severe  winter  weather.''^'' 

i''>  Auto  of  X;ivit>r,  in  Autos  Fcrtcnccicntes,  95-96. 
if»  Ibid.,  96. 
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i-niuarv  15tli  the  retreat  was  continued,  the  country-side  being 
.  ..,,Vl  xvltli'snow  and  the  air  very  col.l.    Tliat  day  tlie  rrf,a  ot  tlie 
V.':.       \orte  just  bevond  the  bends  of  tlie  river  opposite  the  pueblo 
."f  So<-orro  was  reached.    There  a  halt  was  made  for  the  rest  of  the 
l'  -  i„„rder  to  brin-  across  two  l)ells  from  Socorro.    These  were 
:  ,..d  in  the  wa-ons,  an.l  on  January  KJth  the  Spaniards  marched 
harirnda  of  Luis  Lopez.    From  there  on  Janimry  l/th  they 
„,n-luMl  to  the  site  of  the  ruined  pueblo  of  Qualacu.    They  remained 
,r..,v  for  the  rest  of  the  dav  on  account  of  the  severe  cold  and  the 
,,n-,t  aniuunt  of  fallen  snow.    While  at  that  place  announcement 
u-i^  made  that  two  more  of  the  horses  had  succumbed  on  the  ]Our- 
„.'.v  -    On  Januarv  17th,  in  spite  of  the  snow,  the  Spaniards  re- 
tn'-ited  from  Qualacu  as  far  as  another  ruined  pueblo  known  as  San 
Pas.iual,  within  sight  of  Senecu.    Ou  the  way  two  more  horses  and 
tuo  head  of  cattle  succumbe(h'"' 

( )n  Januarv  19th  a  halt  was  made  opposite  the  pueblo  ot  Senecu  m 
or.ler  to  get  three  bells  and  a  small  bronze  cannon  that  were  at  the 
i.ueblo  ail  of  which  were  brought  across  and  stored  m  the  wagons. 
From  there  on  Januarv  20th,  the  day  of  San  Sebastian,  the  march 
(HHitinued  to  El  Contadero.  In  order  to  reach  that  place  that  night 
it  was  necessarv,  on  account  of  so  much  snow  on  the  ground  and  the 
lateness  of  the  hour,  to  put  extra  teams  to  the  wagons.  On  January 
•'Nt  Frav  Cristobal  was  reached.  On  January  22d  the  route  lay  to  a 
l.lace  called  Las  Tusas.  Although  on  the  up  trip  scarcely  any  water 
was  found  in  the  desert  district,  more  than  thirty-two  leagues  m  ex- 
tent, which  thev  were  in,  the  whole  country  was  at  that  time  covered 
with'  four  inches  of  snow,  "Therefore  water  was  not  lacking  for  the 

animals."  , 
On  Januarv  23d  a  place  called  El  Alto  de  Las  Tusas  was  reached, 
on  the  25th  La  Cruz  de  Anaya,  on  the  26th  the  height  opposite  the 
little  hill  known  as  ^Madrid,  on  the  27th  the  Laguna  del  Muerto,  on 
the  2Sth  Las  Pehuelas,  on  the  29th  La  Cmz  de  Aleman,  on  the  30th 
El  Perrillo,  and  on  the  31st  San  Diego.  Throughout  the  entire  jour- 
nev  from  La  Cruz  de  Anaya  to  San  Diego  thirty-seven  mules  and 
seven  horses  were  reported  to  have  perished.''^'  It  is  interesting  to 
not.'  that  whereas  on  the  up  trip  this  desert  district  was  crossed  by 
forciMl  marches  in  the  short  time  of  two  days  and  one  night,  it  took,  on 
the  retreat,  from  January  22d  to  January  31st  to  traverse  the  same 
<listri('t. 

Leaving  San  Diego  on  the  tirst  day  of  February  the  army  marched 
until  late  in  the  evening  in  order  to  reach  the  river  at  the  place  called 
Robledo.    There  on  February  2d  mass  was  said,  and  after  repairing 

1-1  Auto  of  X.ivier,  in  Autos  Pertcutcicntcs,  96. 
'"^  Ibid.,  !l(;-97. 
i-:>  Ibid.,  ;)7. 
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two  waofon  wheels,  the  mardi  was  continued  to  Robledo  el  Chico  one 
league  further  on.    From  there  on  February  :j(l  the  march  lav'to  -i 
place  on  the  hank  of  the  river  called  La  Yerba  del  Mauso     On  Feb 
ruary  4th  Dona  Ana  was  reached.    There  Otermin  arran-ed  to  "o  in 
person  to  a  sierra,  about  six  leagues  distant  and  in  siuht.  known  as 
Los  ( )rganos.   ( )t.'niu'n  had  two  objects  iu  view  in  visiting  this  sirrrn 
iiie  hrst  was  to  ascertain  if  there  was  any  woo<l  there  suitaljlc  for 
bud.lmg  the  churches  and  casas  rea/es  for  the  settlements  which  hr 
was  contemplating  establishing  and  also  to  drive  awav  the  A].aclu-s 
who  lived  m  that  vicinity.    This  sierra  was  reached  on  the  5th  an.l 
was  thoroughly  explored.    The  mountain  which  was  verv  hio-h  was 
found  to  be  very  rugge<l  and  rocky.    With  the  exception  of  some 
small  pines,  no  wood  worth  mentioning  was  found.    A  laro-e  cave  in 
a  liuge  rock  was  discover^,  both  within  and  in  front  of  ^^dnch  were 
found  hearths  where  the  Ai.aches  had  built  their  fires  during-  their 
stay  here     On  the  7th  Otermin  and  his  escort  left  the  mounta^in  and 
at  a  late  hour  that  night  reache.l  the  camp  which  ])v  then  had  been 

8th  the  entire  force  marched  to  Estero  Redondo.  The  next  dav  theV 
set  out  for  Estero  Largo  l.ut  on  account  of  the  weakness  of  the  wa^-on 
teams  that  place  was  not  reached.  On  that  dav  the  loss  of  fifteen 
animals  and  seven  head  of  cattle  was  recorded 

By  February  11th  Estero  Largo  had  been  reached.  While  there 
t  rancisco  Xavier  received  the  following  letter  from  Father  Vicol-is 
Hurtado  at  El  Paso.  This  letter  contained  the  first  corded  it 
formation  that  the  members  of  the  expedition  had  received  con  e  - 
ing  the  situation  there  and  at  San  Lorenzo  since  their  departure 
Senor  Maestrc  dt  Carnpo.  Fraiidsvo  Xavh  r 

fromVonr^v"".!         TX'  ^'"""'^  ^  ^^^''^'"-^^       ^the  letter] 

^^X.s  t  ^     T  ;"V''-      ^  °"  ^^•'^^-"^  of  the  notices  of  your  good  health,  a 
ell  as  those  ^^hleh  \our  Excellency  was  pleased  to  impart  to  me  concerning 
the  jo.a-ney  and  the  good  condition  ^sun-t,A  of  the  Indians  of  Isleta  Foi- 
oZl^t  e  V  IM  ":r'/^  '"t"  ^'""^  ^"^^^"^        apostates   1;:^  al^ 

Jo^Het:::..  :^  rt:it  J:^  -^v-' t  f ^ ''''  "-'^ 

h.,,..  f..      .1  •  ^"oaioi  us.     that  IS  tlie  consolation  which  we  ouc'lit  to 

w  ^;  h  h-l^^  "i/"'^r"       ^^■'"■^•^'•^"^  ^-''^^  -  -  --^iticK 

Zn     Fo,         i''";,  ^^'^^^^      ^"'---^  then- 

f^lT  .       '  ''.""''-/I'"  present  month  of  January,  there  have  been  stolen 

.  ,  ,  '  -^'^'"■^'^  otiiers.    The  news  whieh  I  hav. 

^i  rZ   U  r  ^-^'"--y^  fanuly  are  well. 

.nfl^ulT'^t  "T"'-  ''"■'^         '"^  ^'^'^  ""^  this  advice. 

M  T  g,  e  ,t  to  ^Mu;  Lxe.llency  n.  order  that  lie  may  have  that  consolation 
1   .  reb^ous  ol  tins  Holy  Convent  kiss  the  hand  of  Your  Exceliene  , 
-nd  then-  regards.    .    .    Quv  Lo>d  guard  Your  Excellency  many  and  piX- 
^-^^Aiito  of  Xavier,  in  Aiitns  Ftrt,  i,,<-iait,  x  97-9S. 
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„.„il.v  years,  as  I  desire.    Passo,  January  30,  1682.    From  Your  Exeel- 
!  -M.-v's  /rit-nd  and  most  att'ectionate  chaplain,  who  esteems  you. 

•  '  Fray  Nicolas  IlrirrAnn.'^' 

The  same  dav,  Fe1)niary  lltli,  ( )tenniu  closed  the  antos  of  the  expe- 
dition which  he  had  been  keei)in,<;-  witli  a  formal  auto  of  transmission 
;,ddn'sscd  to  the  vicenty.  In  this  auto  Otenm'n  advised  the  viceroy 
tliat  he  was  sondhii;-  him  the  aiitos  contained  in  one  hundre<l^  and 
three  folios,  written  on  in  whole  or  in  part.  At  the  same  time  Fran- 
cisco Xavier  was  instrncted  to  make  copies  of  the  whole  series  of 
aiitos  "in  order  that  they  may  be  tile<l  Avith  the  other  transcripts  of 
the  remitnients  which  I  have  made  since  the  revolt,  so  that  it  may  be 
evident  for  all  time." 

It  will  be  rememl)ered  that  at  the  r.«tancia  of  Las  Barrancas  short- 
ly before  the  captnre  of  Isleta  Oternn'n  issned  a  bando  to  --overn  the 
disposition  of  whatever  property  mig-lit  be  acquired  on  the  expedi- 
tion. Bv  request  of  Otermin,  while  at  Estero  Largo  on  February 
11th,  Francisco  Xavier  made  a  legal  statement  to  the  effect  that  none 
of  the  members  of  the  Mendoza  expedition  which  had  advanced  as  far 
as  the  sierra  of  La  Cieneguilla  and  had  sacked  the  pueblos  en  route, 
had  in  any  manner  conformed  .to  the  instructions  of  the  hnndo,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  disclaiming  any  knowledge  of  it,  had  retained  for 
themselves  ,all  the  property  acquired,  at  the  same  time  conducting 
themselves  "with  audacious  impudence  and  effrontery."'^'  Tlie 
same  dav  Otermi'n  in  a  letter  to  the  viceroy  called  the  latter 's  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  up  to  that  time  none  of  Mendoza's  men  had  ex- 
hibited anv  thing  acquire.!  by  them  while  on  the  expedition,  "as  was 
ordered,  so  that  to  each  might  be  given  whatever  might  appear  to  be 
his.  This  (with  others)  is  an  offense  so  general  that  at  present  there 
is  no  remedv  for  it. ' ' 


ISS 


YII.    THE  RESULTS  OF  THE  EXPEDTTIOX 

With  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards  at  Estero  Largo  and  the  closing 
of  the  series  of  aiitos  with  the  governor's  formal  atito  dc  iem>si6n, 
the  narrative  of  the  events  of  the  expedition  is  closed.  For  although 
forty  leagues  from  the  camp  of  San  Lorenzo  and  about  twenty-eight 
](nigiies  from  El  Paso,  no  record  of  the  completion  of  the  iourney 
from  Estero  Largo  was  kei)t.  It  will  not  l)e  out  of  place,  therefore, 
at  this  time  to  give  a  brief  summary  of  some  of  the  results  and 
achievements  of  the  expedition. 

One  of  the  most  significant  results  of  the  expedition,  the  leader 
and  members  of  which  on  February  11  th  were  again  nearing  the  El 
Paso  settlements,  was  the  realization  by  the  Sijaniards  of  the  fallacy 

i-^Hiirtailo  to  Xavier,  in  Ant, is  I',  rti  n,  rirnt,  s,  09. 
i^i5"Autto  <le  l?eiiiis"". ' '  in  ihid.,  IV2. 
'i^-  Auto  of  Xavier,  in  ihid,  9^. 

is->Oteniiin  to  the  viccrov,  l-Vbiiinry  11,  16S2,  in  iliid.,  ln4-5. 
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of  tlic  idea  wiiioli  tlioy  had  held  that  the  Pueblos,  repentant  for  tlicir 
crimes  and  tired  of  the  oppression  of  the  Apaches  and  of  their  own 
overbearini?  chieftains,  would  welcome  their  return,  or,  at  lca>t, 
would  submit  to  tiieir  autliority  without  much,  if  any,  resistance.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  in  the  junta  de  r/iterra  of  December  L';;d 
Father  Ayeta  had  been  the  first  to  discuss  this  matter.  In  a  letter 
to  the  viceroy  dated  February  11,  1682,  Governor  Oternn'ii  liinis,.]!- 
had  the  following-  to  say: 

That  which  eucoura<rcd  niy  hopes  of  sueeeeJing.  if  not  in  all.  in  hif<:<- 
measure,  in  the  reduction  of  those  miserable  souls,  taking  into  account  Uu- 
time  and  the  condition  of  the  people  with  whom  I  entered  upon  this  under- 
taking, was  the  consideration  that,  on  account  of  the  invasions  and  hostilities 
of  their  enemies,  the  heathen  Apaches  and  Yutes,  and  on  account  of  tlie  ty- 
rannical government  among  them,  we  would  be  admitted,  at  least  by  the  less 
culpable,  and  tluit  they  would  be  very  happy  to  see  us.  But  the  damage  in- 
flicted not  having  been  of  nuich  consideration,  while  the  tyranny  of  their  gov- 
ernment looked  toward  the  execution  of  their  natural  inclination  for  obsceni- 
ties, idolatries,  and  liberty  — for  this  reason  being  thoroughly  agitated  — not 
only  were  we  not  received,  neither  did  any  johi  us.  but  we  found  them  veiv 
content  in  their  accursed  witchcraft  and  idolatry,  and  very  stubborn  after 
having  burned  churches,  images,  and  even  bells. 

From  now  on,  therefore,  there  could  be  no  mistake  concernino-  the 
earnest^iess  of  the  Pueblos  in  their  strike  for  freedom,  and  Otermin 
recorded  his  belief  that  a  large  and  well  trained  force  would  be  neces- 
sary to  reconquer  the  country.  In  the  same  letter  he  assured  the 
viceroy  that  in  view  of  the  hostility  and  perfidy  of  the  natives  it 
might  well  be  counted  miraculous  that  the  force  which  he  had  com- 
manded liad  been  able  to  escape  from  the  Pueblos,  since  it  had  been 
in  their  power  to  execute  a  "fatality  more  lamentable  than  the  pre- 
ceding one."  He  also  informed  the  viceroy  that  he  considered  it 
quite  impossible  to  return  to  settle  the  country  as  it  had  been  and 
to  conserve  it  with  "this  people,"  even  though  the  number  should  be 
much  larger.'"" 

As  to  the  actual  achievements  of  the  expedition  these  are  sum- 
marized, though  brieHy,  by  Otermin  himself,  as  follows : 

I  resolved  to  burn  eight  pueblos  i  Senecu.  Socorro.  Alamillo,  Sevilleta, 
Isleta.  Alameda,  Puaray,  and  Sancba]  with  all  tlie  grain  and  other  things 
which  were  in  them,  which  exceeded  more  than  four  thousand  faiirgns  of 
grain,  and  a  great  (|uantity  of  /■/•//;;/.  And  three  other  pueblos  [San  Felipe, 
Santo  Domingo,  and  Cochiti]  were  sackf'd.  and  a  great  quantity  of  grain. 
abfx,  and  other  things  were  consumed.  Am]  some  things  of  divine  cuh  and 
other  valuable  articles  belonging  to  the  Spaniards  were  found.  In  particular 
were  the  (stufas,  which  are  houses  of  idolatry,  burni-d.'»'- 

Concerning  the  military  operations  little  of  praise  can  be  said.  Of 

i-*"  Otcninu  to  the  viceroy,  Fehruarv  11,  l(5.s2,  in  Autoa  Pt  rtttwcii'iitcs  10-1 
1!"'  Ihid.,  lii.l.  , 

"Autto  .le  (le  Remis^n, "  iu  Autos  PtrtciifcU  ntt-s,  101. 
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...  .  .-..ur  Piros  pueblos  south  of  Isleta  all  were  found  .Icscrtod.  The 
;"i,.ta  l.uUans,  the  first  to  he  eucountcrcMl,  nuulc,  it  is  true,  a  sma  I 
!,.vv  of  resistance.  But  since  they  had  not  taken  part  m  the  revolt 
alM)  because  they  ^vere  at  enmity  with  the  apostates  they  could 
■  ,,-.||v  have  been  expected  to  make  much  resistance.  All  o|  the  six 
,,',.,.1,1.,.  north  of  Isleta  that  were  either  sacked  or  burned,  had  also 
!„',',.„  deserted.  The  offensive  operations  of  ]\Iendoza  and  his  sev- 
enty men  on  their  expedition,  as  far  as  La  Cieneyuilla,  amounted  to 
,  .,tliin--  Bv  parlevs  and  false  pretenses  the  Indians  under  Catiti 
•nid  Timatu  beo-uiled  the  Spaniards  into  -ivin-  them  more  time  to  ae- 
;.„.lo  to  their  demands.  As  a  result  their  force  was  strenothened  m 
the  meantime,  and  when  the  Spaniards  realize.l  that  they  had  been 
.luoed  thev  beat  a  hastv  retreat  south  to  join  Otermiif  s  division.  _  it 
i>  worthy" of  comment  that  aside  from  Isleta,  not  a  single  skirmish 
u  itli  the"  Indians  is  reported,  and  the  death,  or  even  the  wounding-, 
,,f  not  a  single  person  on  either  side  is  noted. 

Of  si-nal  importance  was  the  removal  of  the  Isleta  Indians  to  11.1 
Pnso  For  the  removal  of  these  385  Indians  increased  the  neces- 
siiv  of  conserving  the  El  Paso  settlements,  and  therefore  helped  to 
..uarantee  their  permanence.  But  at  the  same  time  it  complicated 
the  Indian  situation  there,  already  sufficiently  precarious,  all  ot 
which  forms  a  most  interesting  chapter  in  the  history  of  this  north- 
ern outpost  of  Spanish  cohniization. 

Finallv  while  the  Spaniards  on  this  expedition  got  to  withm  ten 
Irao-nes  of  Santa  Fe,  and  althongh  they  burned  eight  pueblos  and 
racked  three  others,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  real  body  of  apostates 
ha.l  hardlv  been  disturbed.  All  of  the  burned  pueblos  were  those  of 
the  Piros  "and  Tigna  nations.  None  of  the  former  had  been  invited 
to  take  part  in  the  revolt,  and  only  three  pueblos  of  the  latter,  Ala- 
nuMla,  Puarav,  and  Sandia,  participated.  The  retaliatory  damage 
inflicted  on  the  Queres  nation,  if  retribution  was  the  chief  object,  as  it 
seemed  to  have  been  after  Otermi'n  was  convinced  of  the  obstinacy  of 
the  apostates,  was  very  slight.  And  the  real  exponents  of  rebelhon, 
the  Tewa,  Taos,  Picun's,  and  Jemez  Indians  were  not  molested  m  the 

i-'-Miss  \iine  Ilu.rlu's  ('-The  TknrinuiiiiiS  of  Siianish  Settlement  in  the  El  Paso  Dis- 
trict in  Universit^i^f  Colifonua  Puhliratwns  ii,  Hi^tor,!.  vol.  i,  p.  3:20)  is  wrong  in  stat- 
iufr  that  when  Estero  Lar-o  was  reached  only  :iu3  of  tlie  :!.S5  Indians  who  lia.l  set  out  trom 
Isleta  witli  the  Spaniards,  remained,  the  rest,  she  says,  having  deserted.  Out  of  justice  to 
Mi.s  Hughes  it  should  he  stated  that  the  confusion  resulting  in  the  above  mentioned  error 
douhtless  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  copy  of  the  "Autto  de  Remison,"  which  she  used 
in  this  connection  reads  as  follows:  '-Y  aldendolos  Vuelto,  a  contar  halle  trenenta.'i  Y 
vbn-o  de  todas  hedades,"  while  the  verified  copy  which  I  have  used  an.i  also  tlie  niss.  copy 
in  the  Bancroft  Collection  reads:  '•.  .  .  tre,-ui,im  Y  ochcntu  Y  nncn  d,:  todas  he- 
d„d,s"  Since  this  auto  of  transmission  cited  by  Miss  Hughes,  was  wr.tteu  at  Estero 
Lar.ro  whereas  tlie  statement  had  previously  been  made  at  Isleta  that  :iS.l  Indians  did  start 
with  the  Spaniards,  it  was  but  natural  for  her  to  suppose  that  some  eighty  of  them  had 
.leserted,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  had  only  been  overlooked  by  the  venher  of  the 
transcripts. 
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slightest.  To  have  conquered  only  511  out  of  more  than  16,000  apos- 
tates, the  former  heiiiir  Indians  who  had  not  taken  up  arras  a.<;-ain<t 
the  St)  aniards,  cannot  be  considered  as  a  verv  extraordinarv  accom- 
plishment. To  have  assured  for  Christianity,  as  Otermi'n  and  Father 
Ayeta  stated,  385  of  these  511  prisoners  was  of  more  importance. 
On  the  whole  the  results  of  the  expedition  may,  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  Spaniards,  be  regarded  as  sadly  disappointing. 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  SAXTA  RITA  COPPER  MINE 


JoHx  M.  Sully 

I'iKK,  in  1807,  refers  to  a  copper  mine  west  of  the  Rio  Grande,  in 
iiititude  34"  north,  yiehlini;'  20,000  nmle-loads  of  metal  annnally;  that 
vfssels  of  copper  are  among  tlie  exports  of  the  country.  This  must 
have  been  the  Santa  Rita  mine,  as  Bartlett  says  it  was  worked  in 
1S04.' 

This  bare  statement  marks  the  heii-inning-  in  history  of  an  industry 
uliich  has  raised  the  State  of  Xew  Mexico  from  the  bottom  of  the  list 
ill  .11)10  to  sixth  place  in  point  of  copper  production  among  all  the 
States  of  the  Union  —  the  Santa  Rita  copper  mines.  Tradition,  or 
legend,  goes  back  much  further  and  adds  not  a  small  flavor  of  ro- 
mance to  the  whole,  though  surely  fact  is  romantic  enough.  Tradi- 
tion has  it  that  for  many  years  prior  to  the  date  when  the  Santa  Rita 
copper  district  was  first  knowir  to  white  men,  the  Apache  Indians, 
fiercest  and  most  bloodtliirsty  of  all  Xew  Mexico  aborigines,  had  pos- 
sessed knowledge  of  the  great  field  of  red  metal,  and  had  perhaps 
even  known  something  of  its  uses.  The  Apache,  being  a  hunter  and 
fighter  rather  than  given  to  peaceful  pursuits,  probably  made  no  use 
of  this  knowledge  and  acquired  it  in  his  maraudings  from  the  Pueblos 
or  other  Indians  who  followed  the  more  peaceful  occupations.  In 
any  event  tradition  has  it  that  an  Apache  chief,  grateful  for  some 
real  or  fancied  service  done  to  him  by  a  Spanish  colonel,  Jose  Manuel 
Carrasco,  an  officer  in  charge  of  an  army  post  in  Xew  Mexico,  im- 
l)arted  to  him  the  knowledge  of  the  metal  deposit,  and  some  histori- 
ans fix  the  date  of  this  revelation  as  1800.  ()thers  declare  that  it 
was  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  occurrence  of  considerable  exposures  of  native  copper  metal 
gives  ground  for  the  belief  that  any  Indians  who  had  knowledge  of 
•'opper  and  who  lived  within  even  a  large  radius  of  the  deposit,  ob- 
taiiUMl  their  inetal  from  Santa  Rita.  This  l)rings  up  another  mooted 
question,  for  scientists  and  historians  fail  to  agree  as  to  wliether  or 
not  the  Indians  of  that  time  and  ])lace  knew  of  co|)|)er.  Suffice  it 
that  the  Indians  gave  a  co])])er  hawk-bell  to  one  of  the  companions 
of  Alvar  X'uhez  Cabeza  de  Vaca,  and  Twitchell  records  the  speech 
of  an  Indian  chief,  when  Estevan.  a  negro,  weut  to  the  ])uel)lo  of 
Hawaikuh,  "gaily  Ix'decked  iu  feathers,  goui'ds  ami  Ix'lls,"  as  fol- 
lows:   "Those  I)ells  are  not  of  our  fashiou."    Twitchell  further 

'  Tliis  mine  was  ilisoovoreil  in  ISdd,  l.y  Lifiitfriiniit  Colonel  Carrnst-o,  tlirou>;h  the  aiil  of 
an  Imiian.  —  Twitchell,  Liadituj  Fact.s  uf  X.  J/.  Histitnj,  vol.  i,  \\.  47.5. 
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coniiiu'iit.s  on  tliis  statonieiit  as  evidenciiiij;-  the  fact  that  the  Indians 
(lid  have  kno\vled,n<^  of  (•o{)per  and  nia(h^  use  of  eo|)))er  bells  for  some 
pur[)oses.  lie  also  makes  other  statements  eorroborative  of  the 
theory  that  the  Indians  knew  and  nsed  eoi)i)er.  Certainly,  thou.uh, 
there  is  no  evidence  that  any  New  Mexican  or  Arizona  Indians  knew 
anything  of  smeltinu'  complex  snlphide  ores,  and  this  would  lead  to 
the  oi)inion  that  any  copper  they  may  have  owned  or  worked  hail 
come  fi'om  the  native  metal  copper  deposits  of  the  Santa  Rita  dis- 
trict, there  hciny  no  such  other  deposits,  cropping-  on  the  surface,  of 
this  character  known  in  the  Southwest. 
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Cai  tax-o  i'vidcntly  recui^uized  the  value  of  the  mine  immediately, 
„u  in.r  to  the  fa-.-t  that  the  native  copper  metal  showed  on  the  surface. 
It  ";ii.l  further  that  he  had  a  knowledi?e  of  the  Rio  Tinto,  the  g-reat 
.,,,,,„.r  deposit  of  Spain.  Oarrasco  interested  Don  Francisco  Manuel 
l  ' a,  of  C'hihuahna,  a  wealthy  nierchant,  banker,  and  sub-delegate 
i.Tthe  Spanish  court,  in  the  property.  Throuo-h  his  laro-e  personal 
i„ll,„Mice  as  well  as  his  great  wealth,  Don  Francisco  was  enabled  to 
..Main  a  concession  of  the  land  from  the  S])anish  Government.  This 
..uiiccssion  Avas  known  as  the  Santa  Rita  del  Cobre  Grant,  and  as  will 
I.,-  shown  lat^,  this  grant  forms  part  of  the  present  title  to  the  prop- 
,.ity.  Tradition  also  has  it  that  the  earliest  AvorkAvas  done  by  . 
Spanish  prisoners  and  coiuncts.  Elguea  bought  the  interest  of  Car- 
rasco  in  1804,  and  shortly  thereafter  made  a  contract  to  supply  the 
i-(.yal  mint  with  copper  for  coinage,  the  native  copper  as  mined  only 
r.'."|nii-ing  the  most  primitive  metiiods  to  put  it  in  condition  for  mint- 
ing. The  work  in  this  field  was  the  second  mining  work  done  in  the 
territory  now  occupied  by  the  United  States,  being  preceded  alone 
bv  that  in  the  Lake  Superior  copper  district. 

"  Elguea  made  several  trips  from  Chihuahua  to  the  source  of  his 
fortune,  and  it  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  second  of  these  that  he 
built  a  triangular  fort  provided  with  towers  of  the  martello  type  at 
each  corner,  loop-holed  not  only  in  the  towers  but  in  the  connecting 
adobe  walls  as  well.  Without  doubt  this  fort  was  built  not  only  to 
provide  protection  against  the  Indians,  but  also  to  safeg-uard  the 
convict  labor  which  Elguea  had  been  enabled  to  obtain  from  the 
Spanish  Government.  ^Yhile  Elguea  was  enabled  to  obtain  cheap 
!a])or,  the  cost  of  transportation  Avas  a  costly  item,  and  primitive 
smelting  works  were  erected  by  him  to  reduce  the  irregular  slabs, 
sheets,  and  flakes  of  native  copper  into  ingots  that  were  more  easily 
stored  on  mule-back  or  in  carts. 

In  1809  Elguea  died,  and  one  Juan  Ohiz  operated  the  property 
under  contract  from  the  widow  and  heirs  of  Elguea.  The  first 
American  to  visit  the  mine  was  James  Pattie,  a  trapper,  hunter,  and 
explorer,  who,  in  his  Xanafii  '',  tells  of  the  working  of  the  mine  by  a 
Sj)anish  sui)('rintendent,  Juan  ()hiz,  for  the  Spanish  owner,  Fran- 
cisco Pal)lo  r.egara.  It  would  seem  from  this  that  probably  Legara 
was  a  representative  of  the  Elguea  heirs,  as  there  is  no  evidence  of  a 
transfer  of  the  title  of  the  Santa  Rita  del  Cobre  Grant  from  the 
Elgueas  to  anyone  until  a  transfer  was  made  in  1873.  Pattie  and 
his  associates  finally  leased  the  mine  for  five  years,  agreeing  to  pay 
$1,000  a  year,  and  api)arently  worked  it  until  18-J7,  when  Legara  was 
exiled  as  a  Spaniard.  The  inii)lication  is  that  the  mine  was  aban- 
doned at  that  time.  These  statements  are  corroborated  by  Twitch- 
ell,  who  declares  in  his  Leadnifi  Facts,  etc.,  that  by  1825  the  trapper 
himself  was  engaged  in  working  the  mine. 
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The  Indians  at  that  time  occasioned  a  g-reat  deal  of  trouble,  thongh 
trappers  aidc«l  in  kcepini;-  them  in  ])ounds,  throug-h  treaties  and 
sometimes  l)y  force  The  Patties  in  1825  made  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  the  Ai)aches  and,  by  inference,  this  was  afterward  adhered  to 
by  both  parties  with  the  utmost  strictness.  Twitehell  uses  the  story 
which  fodows  to  illustrate  the  racial  feeling  between  the  IntUans  and 
the  Spaniards  which  had  developed  l»y  that  time: 
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nr.-  .i  iv  y'l'iir  Pattie  mul  two  companions  were  out  hunting  deer,  when 
.  .  '.i.s.V.v.-nHl  tlie  trail  of  six  Indians  approacliing  the  mines.  Following 
!"'".rul  for  about  a  mile  they  came  upon  the  Indians,  who  immediately  fled. 

"  Nne  ricaiis  pursmMl  and  soon  overtook  them,  when  one  of  the  Indians 
;  'i„;..l  i„tn  a  ravine,  where  he  was  .piiekly  surrounded.  As  soon  as  he  saw 
.  v'-  iMU.ossihlc  for  him  to  escape,  the  Indian  threw  away  his  bow  and  arrows 

l"l„  ,.a  the  Americans  not  to  kill  him.    One  of  the  men  rode  up  to  him, 

•Malt-  the  other  two  stood  with  guns  cocked  ready  to  shnot  if  he  made  the  least 
'  nv  motion  to  secure  his  weapons.  The  Indian,  however,  remained  per- 
/.'•ilv  quiet  and  was  .piickly  tied  by  tlie  hands  and  driven  ahead  toward  the 
,Vn..'s  Tlie  partv  had  gone  only  about  a  hundred  yards  when  the  Indian 
,».-tit.  d  out  a  hollow  tree,  intimating  that  another  Indian  was  concealed  there. 
11.^  was  ordered  to  instruct  his  companion  to  make  no  resistance  or  he  would 
\n-  kilh-d  The  Indian  immediately  came  out  with  his  bow  and  his  hands  were 
t!.-d  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other's.  They  were  taken  to  the  mines  and 
put  ill  prison.  The  Mexicans  who  were  working  at  the  mnies,  exasperated 
uiih  th.'ir  recent  cruelties  and  murders,  were  determined  to  kill  them,  but 
tlirir  lives  were  spared  owing  to  the  interference  of  the  Americans.  On  the 
day  following  the  Indians  were  ([uestioned  and  one  of  them  was  told  to  leave 
th,"-  camp  and  tell  his  chief  to  come  in  with  all  his  warriors  and  make  peace. 
On.'  Indian  was  detained  as  a  hostage,  the  other  being  assured  that  if  the 
chief  did  not  come  in  and  make  peace  his  companion  would  be  put  to  death, 
vrt.-r  the  Indian  left,  the  elder  Pattie,  by  way  of  precaution,  put  m  requisi- 
tion all  the  arms  that  could  be  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  mines,  with 
wiiieh  he  armed  thirtv  of  the  ^Mexicans  working  there.  He  then  ordered  a 
tn-nch  dug  at  a  point  one  hundred  yards  distant  from  the  place  where  the 
Indians  m-re  to  meet  with  him  for  the  consummation  of  the  treaty.  This 
trench  was  to  be  occupied  during  the  consideration  of  the  treaty,  ready  for 
anv  emergency  should  the  Indians  prove  insolent  or  menacing  in  their  conduct. 

On  the^fifth  of  August,  the  Indians  to  the  number  of  eighty  appeared.  A 

c.  uncil  fire,  pipe  and  tobacco  had  been  prepared  and  a  blanket  spread  upon 
which  the  chief  might  be  seated.    As  soon  as  the  Indians  appeared  they  threw 

d.  .wn  their  arms;  four  chi.'fs  came  up,  and  all,  including  the  two  Patties,  sat 
down  on  the  blanket.  The  subject  of  the  treaty  was  discussed:  the  Indians 
\\vre  asked  if  they  were  ready  to  make  peace,  and  if  not,  what  were  their  ob- 
j.M-tions  ?  They  i'eplied  that  they  had  no  ob.jections  to  a  peace  with  the  Amer- 
icans but  would  never  make  one  Avith  the  Spaniards.  AVheii  asked  their  rea- 
sons th.'y  replied  that  they  had  been  at  war  with  the  Spaniards  for  many 
vcai-s  and  tliat  a  sreat  many  murders  had  been  committed  by  both  sides.  They 
"admitted  that  they  had  stolen  a  great  many  horses,  but  indignantly  alleged 
that  a  large  party'of  their  people,  who  had  come  in  for  the  purpose  of  making 
jH-ace  with  the  Spaniards,  when  once  within  the  walls  of  the  town  where  the 
peace  was  to  be  negotiated,  had  been  brutally  butchered  like  a  flock  of  sheep, 
'i'lh'  very  few  who  had  escaped  had  taken  an  unalterable  resolution  never  to 
mak.'  p("ace  with  the  Spaniards;  further  stating  that  pursuant  to  their  deter- 
mination for  revenge,  great  numbers  of  the  Apache  nation  had  gone  to  the 
Spaniards  and  lieeii  baptized;  there  they  remained  faithful  spies,  informing 
their  kinsim-n  when  and  where  th.'re  were  favorable  opportunities  for  plun- 
dering anil  killing  their  enemies. 
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The  chiefs  were  told  tliat  if  tliey  really  felt  disposed  to  k'  at  peace  witli 
the  Ainerieaiis,  the  copper  mines  weiv  now  being  worked  joijitly  by  the  lati.  r- 
and  the  Spaniards;  that  the  Indians  were  wrong  in  seeking  revenge  upon  jm 
pie  who  were  not  guilty  of  the  crimes  they  had  mentioned  ;  that  the  Spaniai  il^ 
at  the  mines  had  uo  part  in  the  inhuman  butchery  which  they  had  mcntiiUh  ii, 
and  that  if  they  would  nut  he  pi  ai-r.iMc  and  peiMuit  the  work  at  the  mines  \>< 
proceed  without  danger  from  tli--m.  the  Americans  would  consider  them  at 
war  and  would  raise  a  siitficient  body  of  men  to  pursue  them  to  the  mountain> 
and  kill  them.  The  chiefs  answered  that  if  tlie  mines  belonged  to  the  Amn  i- 
eans,  they  would  promise  never  to  disturb  the  people  who  worked  them.  They 
were  of  this  opinion  and  the  Americans  did  not  undeceive  them  as  to  the 
ownership. 

About  tlie  time  of  the  exile  of  Legara  as  an  alien,  Pattie  tried  to 
bny  the  mine.  H-e  entrusted  $30,000  in  gohl  —  practically  all  lie 
had  —  to  a  dishonest  agent,  who  promptly  left  the  country  and  was 
never  heard  of  again.    Pattie  was  a  ruined  man. 

The  next  mention  of  Santa  Kita  was  by  AVislizenus,  who,  in  his 
Tour  Tlirougli  XorfJieiu  Mexico,  states  that  the  mine  at  Santa  Rita, 
the  most  celebrated  of  all  the  copper  mines  in  Chihuahua,  had  passed 
throug'h  the  hands  of  several  proprietors  by  the  year  1828,  when  it 
was  in  possession  of  a  Mr.  Coursier,  a  French  resident  of  Chihuahua, 
who  was  reported  and  g-enerally  believed  to  have  cleared  in  seven 
years  about  half  a.  million  dollars.  Wislizenus  g'oes  on  to  state  that 
the  owner  was  enabled  to  monopolize  ahnost  the  whole  cop]:)er  trade 
of  Chiiiuahna  through  his  mine,  and  found  it  a  very  profitable  busi- 
ness, as  the  state  was  coining  much  cojjper  money  during  that  period. 
He  concludes,  "l)ut  at  last  the  mine,  which  seems  to  be  inexhaustible, 
had  to  be  abandoned  on  account  of  the  hostile  Indians,  who  killetl 
some  of  the  workmen  and  attacked  the  trains."  It  was  probably 
about  tlie  date  of  this  abandonment  that  the  Mexican  troops  were 
w^ithdrawn  from  this  section,  making-  it  impossible  to  operate  the 
mines. 

J]vidently,  from  such  records  as  can  be  found,  Robert  McKniglit 
took  possession  of  the  ])roperty  following  the  cessation  of  Mr.  Cour- 
sier's  operations,  probably  about  1834.  It  is  uncertain  just  when  he 
took  possession,  l)ut  his  operations  ceased  in  1836.  Kit  Carson  was 
in  the  employ  of  ]\rcKnight  at  this  time,  working  as  a  teamster.  In 
1840  Leonardo  Pesi[uier()S  took  over  the  property  and  (h-spite  a  great 
many  obstacles,  successfully  ojjerated  it  until  the  late  fifties,  the 
camp  only  being  abandoned  then  owing  to  the  starvation  of  the  work- 
ers throug'h  failure  of  su])))lies,  which  came  from  Mexico,  occasioned 
by  the  persistent  de])re<lations  of  the  Apaches.  For  several  months 
in  18,')1,  the  head(iuarters  of  the  Ameiican  conmiissioners  of  the 
boundary  surN'ey  were  at  the  Santa  Rita  mines,  INTr.  John  \\.  Bartlctt 
l)eing  one  of  the  conmiissioners.  Before  18()0  two  men,  named  Sweet 
and  Lacorte,  took  possession  of  the  property  and  worked  it,  later 
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.,,,,.,l,,,.e.l  l.v  two  others,  lumuHl  Braiul  and  Fre.U.    It  is  aoubt- 
1     iK-thor  tlH'V  obtained  a  lease  from  tlie  ongmal  owners  ot  the 
LrantI  it  hein,^  more  likely  that  they  tiled  United  States  mineral  loca- 

;";''r;;^;::al  Siblev,  m  comman<l  of  the  Confederate  ^rees  in 
T.  vas  held  this  region  for  a  thne,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  tliat  a 
,  i,  e'lmll  mold  was  fonnd  in  1910  when  part  ot  the  old  tort  was 
"  I  to  make  room  for  the  present  machine  shops.    It  is  reported 
i  ,t  the  operations  of  these  last  holders  of  the  property  were  suc- 
'.t-ul  in  'so  far  as  the  mining  was  eoncerned,  but  the  Pmc^  Al  os 
•M.M  strike  had  drawn  away  most  of  their  workers  and  the  Apaciies 
;ore  ont  preving-  alike  upon  the  Confederates  who  had  control  of  the 
.     ,!tn-  and  \he  Federals  who  were  resisting  them.   These  obstacles 
induced  them  to  abandon  the  property.    At  approxmiately  the  same 
i„u>  the  place  was  abandoned  as  a  military  station  mitil  about  lb<3 
l>r„bablv  in  the  interim  of  these  ten  years  the  ground  was  located 
and  relocated  by  prospectors  without  any  regard  to  the  original 

""'"irSyl!"  while  the  Apaches  were  quiet,  M.  D.  Hayes,  connected 
with  the  tirst  smelting  works  in  Colorado,  and  acting  on  behalt  of 
Denver  people,  succeeded  in  buying  up  these  claims  and  a  tempted  to 
,„.rfect  the  title  bv  obtaining  patents  under  the  mining  laws  ot  the 
Pnited  States,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  patents  had  been  refused  by 
the  commissioner  of  the  land  office  on  April  21,  18r0,  who  decided 
that  the  title  to  the  property  was  vested  in  the  Elguea  heirs  uiRler 
the  treatv  with  Mexico  respecting  the  acquired  rights  of  Mexican 
citizens.  'The  appUcation  of  Hayes  was  denied  by  Commissioner 
Drunimond  on  April  15,  1873,  who  reiterated  the  decision  of  his 
predecessor.    From  these  decisions  appeals  were  made  to  tlie  secre- 
tarv  of  the  interior,  who  reaffirmed  the  previous  decisions  November 
(1.  i873,  ruling  that  the  claimants  had,  in  no  sense,  any  right  to  the 
..•round,  which  had  been  known  to  the  department  for  more  than  halt 
a  centurv  as  belonging  to  Elguea,  and  that  no  interest  could  be  ob- 
tained except  through  the  original  owner.    Pending  this  hnal  de- 
.•ish)n,  ^Ir.  Haves  and  his  associates  had  been  tracing  the  survivmg 
heirs  of  the  Ei-uea  estate,  who  were  found  to  be  scattered  through 
Mexico  and  Europe,  and  in  October,  1873,  title  was  obtained_  from 
these  heirs.    Steps  were  then  taken  to  complete  title  and  avoid  he 
t.„ssibilitv  of  future  question  by  locating  the  ground  under  the 
Pnited  States  mining  laws,  and  finally  a  United  States  patent  was 
obtained     AH  of  these  papers  are  in  possession  and  part  ot  tlie  rec- 
ords of  the  Chino  Copper  Company,  the  present  owners  and  op- 
erators of  the  property.  . 

Haves  tirst  turned  his  attention  to  the  section  now  known  as  the 
-Romero,"  which  was,  according  to  tradition,  the  first  place  shown 
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to  Carrasco  by  his  Indian  informant.  Here  cropping-s  of  the  native 
metal  showed,  and  the  Romero  has  produced  tlie  largest  percentage 
of  metallic  copper  of  any  section  of  the  iield.  A  shaft  was  sunk 
throngh  the  old  workings  to  a  depth  of  248  feet,  and  a  small  smelting 
plant  was  erected,  which  did  not  prove  successful.  Xevertheless, 
forty  tons  of  hig-li  grade  ore  and  imperfectly  smelted  copper  were 
hauled  l)y  teams  through  the  entire  length  of  New  Mexico,  by  road 
from  700  to  bOO  miles  in  Icng-th  to  the  nearest  railroad  station  in 
Colorado  and  furwai-dcd  to  tlu"  Baltimore  Copper  Works,  at  Balti- 
more, Maryland,  and  the  Revere  Copper  Works,  at  Point  Shirley. 
Owing  to  the  distance  of  the  camp  from  railroad  points  and  the  great 
expense  attached  to  trans)»ortation,  it  is  prol)able  that  the  property 
did  not  prove  i)rofitable  during  the  period  of  this  ownership,  but 
nevertheless  it  was  the  period  in  which  titles  were  cleared,  the  tield 
broug-ht  under  one  control,  and  more  territory  opened  to  work. 

The  proi)erty  was  sold  to  J.  Parker  Whitney,  of  Boston,  in  1880. 
Shortly  after,  in  ISSI,  a  concentrating  mill  was  l)uilt  near  the  Ro- 
m(>ro  shaft,  stamps  lu'in.g  used  for  crushing  the  ore,  and  was  op- 
erated for  some  tinu^  in  conjunction  with  a  smelter  which  made  a 
product  of  black  coi)pei-.    The  records  of  the  assay  oflicc,  which  was 
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.  ,  ,  .,,  tint  tiuR-  ill  "f  s-rios  oi  oUl  a.lobe  buil.linss  miO- 
'■""^  .   1     RouUMo  sl.aft  au,l  the  ..1.1  foit,  u.ako  n,ter..stnig 

K  t  thov  ilk..trate  the  stn^^slos  t.>  obtain  n...taU«rg,cal 
' .  n''v       n  ilv  in  the  mill  bat  also  in  the  smrfter.   The  foun.,la- 

:r':,::;  ,  J;  .>      a     u^rtl'st^ani  shovol  wo.-k  b..Kan.  WLitney 
„  ..  Romero  .haft  to  a  .Ul.th  ..t  500  feet,  sho.'u.g  still  fnr- 

i         t  v.  metallic  co,n,or  at  tliat  .loptli,  oeonmng  in  the  tovm  o 
,.t,  lie  Hake.     D .  imi'  this  period  the  property  was  increa  ed 
"a,    :     /  ^l^^i-.  '^"-'^"i"  ownersliip  be- 

'  vo  companies,  the  Bonanza  Development  Company  eoi  tio  1- 
.    he  propertv  on  the  south  si.le  of  Santa  Kita  Creek  and  ti  e 
slmta  Eila  Copper  &  Iron  C.mipany  controlling  the  property  on  the 

''''u';;;t:Isti:;;'trl;ote  tUat  bet^ee,,  188.  ana  188i  some  diamond 
,1,       <  ks\vere  bored  on  the  property.  These 
'u-  icnUir  nse,  however,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  locations  of  the 
e       re  imperfectly  n-corde.l.    One  of  these  holes  was  cased  and 
l-„rnishe.l  a  small  flow  of  artesian  water  nntil  it  was  destroyed  by 

stoain  shovel  work  in  1910.  .  ,         •  i 

In  1897  Whitnev,  who  owned  the  controUing  interest  m  both  of 
th  e  eon  panies,  ga;e  a  lease  and  bond  on  his  holdings  to  the  Hearst 
'h  e  which  was^operating  at  Pinos  Altos  at  the  tune,  and  owned  a 
smelter  at  Silver  City.  In  1899  Whitney  sohl  the  V^^^J^J 
•a-oup  of  capitalists  who  were  intimately  assocmted  ^Mth  the  oigan- 
izatiin  of  the  Amalgamated  Copper  Company,  this  gronp  o 
making  purchase  of  many  likely  copper  properties  at  that  tune  Ot 
the  purdiase  price,  $250,000  was  paid  to  the  representatives  of  the 
Hearst  estate  at  Silver  City  for  the  release  of  their  ^^^^tracts 

\  new  corporation  was  organized,  holding  the  propert>  kno^  n  as 
th;  Santa  Rita  Mining  Company,  the  piincipal  stockholders  bemg 
H  H  Ro-ers,  W.  D.  Rockefeller,  Thos.  W.  Lawson  A.  C^Bnirage, 
and  three^th^rs.  In  1891,  the  railroad  connection  f;;om  Deinuig  o 
Hanover  and  Fierro,  New  Mexico,  was  J^^f  ^  "^^^^^^^ 

from  San  Jose,  or  Hanover  Junction  to  ^^^^^^a  Rita  was  co  pMe 
in  1899,  two  vears  after  the  sale  of  the  property  to  the  S^inta  Rita 
Mining  Companv.    In  1899  development  work  was  instituted,  and  a 
lessee's  concentrator  was  taken  over  by  the  company,  - 
hi..-her  grade  ores  were  milled.    At  the  same  tune,  under  the  stimu- 
lus of  the  new  operations,  the  system  of  leasing  was  encouraged,  and 
a "^Isiderable  part  of  the  revemies  of  the  ^^-^V^^y ;'^^^^J^ 
rovalties  paid.    In  1904  interest  in  the  property  was  h.st    >  ^.^^^^ 
ers  as  the  direct  result  of  a  period  ot  low  price  coppe  ,  unpiopci 
,,,,lp,nent,  and  adverse  reports,  and  the  cont.nued  ^^^^^^-^1;^^  ^ 
property  was  practically  turned  over  to  the  lessees,  though  the  null 
continued  to  operate  in  a  desultory  way. 
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In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1901,  tlie  General  Electric  Company, 
throngh  a  suhsidiary  (the  Herniosa  Copi^er  Company)  became  in- 
terested in  properties  lyiiii;-  out.sidi'  the  Santa  Rita  holding's,  and  be- 
gan active  development  work.  The  irlennosa  Copper  Company  maih' 
arrang-ements  whereby  they  lie.gan  an  investig-ation  of  the  Santa  Kita 
basin  in  Decemfier,  WO').  This  examination,  which  was  conducted  in 
a  very  thorough  manner,  covered  a  period  of  some  nine  months  be- 
fore the  final  report  was  made.  The  General  Electric  Company  had, 
in  the  meantiine,  become  discourag-ed  with  their  work  on  the  sur- 
rounding- claims,  and  nothing  came  of  the  investigation. 

In  1908,  the  report  which  was  made  to  the  Geiieral  Electric  Com- 
pany fell^  into  the  hands  of  President  A.  C.  Burrage  of  the  Santa 
Rita  Mining  Company,  owners  of  the  property.  Impressed  with  the 
truthfulness  of  the  findings  reached  in  this  report,  he  caused  two 
engineers  to  visit  the  property  at  difterent  times.  Both  checked  the 
more  important  details  forming  the  basis  of  the  calculations  and  rec- 
ommendations of  the  previous  report.  As  a  result  he  approached 
the  stockholders  of  the  company,  who  were  few  in  number,  endeavor- 
ing to  interest  them  in  the  further  development  of  the  property  along 
the  lines  suggested  Ijy  the  original  report.  His  associates  refused  to 
undertake  any  further  expenditures,  but  finally  agreed  not  to  stand 
in  his  way,  gaving  Mr.  Burrage  options  on  their  stock  at  agreed 
figures. 

In  May,  1908,  Mr.  Burrage  got  in  touch  with  the  engineer,  hitherto 
unknowk  to  him,  who  made  the  original  report,  and  arranged  for  a 
further  examination  to  ])ring  the  data  up  to  date,  and  also  undertook 
the  development  of  .the  property  by  churn  drills.  The  new  report 
was  completed  in  October  of  the  same  year. 

The  history  of  the  efforts  to  raise  the  necessary  amount  of  capital 
to  carry  on  the  plans  for  the  development  of  the  property  is  one  full 
of  pathos  and  human  interest.  Especially  is  this  so  of  Mr.  Bur- 
rage's  efforts  to  interest  his  associates  in  their  property,  and,  failing 
with  all  others,  how  IMr.  li.  H.  Rogers  late  one  afternoon  agreed  to 
stay  with  Air.  Burrage  in  the  matter  with  the  understanding  that  the 
papers  A\ere  to  be  prepared  that  night  and  signed  the  next  dav. 
Early  the  next  morning  he  saw  in  the  papers  that  Mr.  Rogers  had 
died  but  a  few  hours  earlier.  This  disappointment  hai)pened  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  but  President  Burrage,  wln^  had  now  become  deter- 
mine(l  to  see  the  ])roperty  come  into  its  own,  while  considering  his  old 
associates  first,  had  not  relied  on  their  assistance  entirely,  turned 
immediately  to  a  firm  of  ])0werful  bankers  with  whom  arrangements 
were  nunle  to  take  over  and  carry  on  the  development  of  the  prop- 
erty, so  that  in  June,  1909,  the  ohl  Santa  Rita  del  Cobre  Grant,  with 
the  additions  to  the  original  ground  that  had  accumulated  during  all 
these  years,  passed  to  the  powerful  and  intelligent  mining  interests 
which  now  control  the  Cliino  Copper  Com])anv. 
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.  ,„„,,iatelv  upon  the  ac<iuirintr  of  th.  property  by  the  Clnno  Cop- 
„  nnv   tl  e  rat.  of  churn  .Irill  aevoh.puicut  work  was  ,,"a(l- 
*    ::;;;'|,V  U..  ^-st  of  .,auuary,  i:)U,over  5^  drUl  '-i^'^-^^- 
,  .1..WU  in  the  ore  zones  and  as  scouts  m  new  terntor>     Ihe  a^e 

:    h  o  which  these  holes  were  drilled  is  over  m  feet  one  ho  e 
,  down  to  a  niaxinnun  ,l.pth  of  l,(i7()  feet.    The  total  depths 

r  '     1    I.  .  M.-re-ite  nearlv  :;ni),(l()(»  feet.    Of  this  total  drdlmg 
n  wa  V:;;i;ted  h    the  end  of  1911,  )>ut  hy  the  end 
'      <  ,c,   he' developn.eut  ouJside  of  the  original  estuaates  based  on 
;        u  p  n..-  of  underground  workings  had  shown  a  suhieient  amount 
:  \.  ;  to  as^u-e  au.ple  tonnage  for  the  erection  of  a  2,0W)^on  concen. 
a  n-'-  mill.    The  designing  of  the  ndU  had  been  undertaken  its  sr^e 
been  selected  near  an  abandoned  sidetrack  on  the  AMiitewatei- 
Vr  ^  in-anch  of  the  Santa  Fe  railroad,  known  as  ihu  ey  and  steps 
■  ken  to  acquire  the  necessary  lands.    Arrangenients  had  a  so  been 
ade  t  \hi  .vater  of  the  Apache  Tejo  Spring,  about  tom^^n^es^rom 
the  itdU  site  and  fourteen  miles  from  the  mme ;  also  toi_  otl  ei  ^^atel 
right!  on  Whiskey,  Cameron,  and  AVhitewater  Creeks  in  the  neigh- 
horhood  of  the  mill  site.  ,  , 

The  Chino  Copper  Company  publishes  full  qtiarter^'  '^^^l^^ 
,,lemente.l  by  very  complete  .letailed  annual  reports.  The  ^-^^ 
is  given  in  the  following-  paragraphs  have  been  gleaned  tiom  then 
P)l->  an<l  1913  annual  reports,  and  their  quarterly  reports  foi  the 
vear  1914:    On  Januarv  1,  i9U,  the  mining  property  at  Santa  Kita, 
comprising  an  area  Iving  in  one  body,  covered  2,b4o  acres,  of  which 
acre:  were  patented  mining  claims.    The  total  area  o-^.l  and 
controlled  in  connection  with  its  milling  camp  at  Hnrl«-;;^and  lb^^a  - 
ous  water  rights  in  that  neighborhood  contained  lb,^OU  acies.  Ot 
tlds  total  10  m  acres  were  patente.l,  the  balance  bemg  m  process  o 
latent  or  hdd  as  leased  lands  from  the  State.    The  fully  developed 
ore  at  the  close  of  1913  exceeded  90,000,000  tons,  containing  an  a%ei- 
age  slightlv  in  excess  of  1.8  per  cent.    In  connection  with  die  mimng 
operations' there  were  10  steam  shovels,  21  locomotives^^  oO  six-yaul 
cars,  50  twelve-yard  cars,  24  twenty-yard  cars  and  20.o  mi  es 
stan<lard  gauge  track  in  use,  and  for  the  repairs^ot  the  ^l^'^vels  a  d 
locomotives  a  machine  shop  was  in  operation.    The  progress  of  the 
<levelopmeut  of  the  property  and  its  operation  made  ^  !;^'^^««;^\> 
take  care  of  a  great  number  of  employes,  and  at  S^mta  Kita  and  Ilui- 
lev  the  companv  has  built  a  large  number  ot  comtortable  houses  tha 
a.-e  liohted  bv\>lectrieitv  an.l  furnished  with  water  an.l  counec  ed 
with  sewer  svstems.    At  Santa  Rita,  owing  to  the  <Mm  our  o  the 
ground  and  tl.e  mining  operations,  it  was  impossible  to  ocate  these 
houses  in  anv  regular  order,  but  at  Hurley,  owmg-  to  the  tac  tha 
the  town  is  locat.Ml  at  the  edge  of  the  plain  where  it  l)reaks  to  the 
mountains,  it  was  possible  to  locate  the  houses  in  a  regular  manner 
At  Imtli  places  comfortable  rooming  houses  and  boarding  housts  aie 
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provided,  as  well  as  donnitories  and  mess  houses  for  the  euiplovcs. 
At  Santa  Eita  a  hiri>-e  nvneral  hospital,  ]»r()vi(l('d  with  all  modern 
equipment,  lias  been  completed,  and  employes  are  taken  care  of  l»y 
the  physician  and  his  staff  free  of  expense  except  for  the  nominal 
sum  which  every  employe  contributes  monthly  to  its  partial  support. 
All  sanitary  conditions  are  carefully  controlled,  being-  directly  under 
the  supervision  of  the  hosi)itaI  stall  Under  the  auspices  of  the  com- 
pany there  are  places  of  amusement  provided,  and  all  concessions  of 
whatever  nature  are  subject  to  the  approval  and  oversight  of  the 
company  at  both  places.  Plans  for  the  erection  of  a  library,  reading- 
room,  and  gymnasium  buihling  at  each  camp  are  under  consideration. 

What  the  Santa  Rita  field  has  produced  is,  to  a  great  extent,  prob- 
lematical. All  advance  chapter  from  the  "Mineral  Resources  of  the 
United  States,"  by  B.  S.  Butler,  dated  1912,  is  quoted  as  follows: 
"From  1843  to  1912  Xew  :\[exico  has  a  recorded  output  of  124,353,9();] 
lbs.  of  copper,  or  0./ 1  per  cent  of  the  output  of  the  country  since  1845. 
The  principal  proiluction  has  been  from  the  districts  in  Grant  Coun- 
ty." The  "districts  in  Grant  County"  practicallv  mav  be  inter- 
preted as  the  Santa  Rita  district. 

Xo  recorded  figures  are  available  for  the  years  previous  to  1845,  but 
from  the  various  works  in  which  the  Santa  Rita  del  Cobre  Grant  is 
mentioned,  it  is  estimated  that  previous  to  1845  there  were  produced 
not  less  tlian  41,000.000  lbs.  of  copper,  which  would  make  the  pro- 
duction to  1912,  165,353,963  lbs.  From  the  annual  reports  of  the 
C^^jno  foppev  Company  the  production  for  the  year  1912  was  29,- 
237,966  lbs.,  while  for  the  year  1913  the  production  was  53,170,145 
lbs.,  or  a  total  for  the  two  operating  years  of  1912  and  1913  of  82,- 
408,111  lbs.,  making  a  total  production,  recorded  and  estimated,  of 
'"^  ^'^^^  ^^^'^^  '^^  assuredly  evidence  of  the  extent  and  value 
of  the  Santa  Rita  district,  and  when  it  is  considered  that  the  90,000,- 
000  tons  of  ore  that  are  now  known  mean  an  addition  to  the  world's 
wealth  of  not  less  than  2,268,000,000  lbs.  of  copper  and  that  there  is  a 
large  portion  of  the  territory  which  has  still  not  been  developed, 
though  ore  of  commercial  value  is  indicated,  the  importance  of  this 
industry  to  the  State  of  Xew  :\rexieo  becomes  most  evident. 

A\  ithout  any  increase  in  the  mill  cai)acitv  at  Hurlev  there  would  be 
require.l  more  than  forty  years  for  the  exti-action  of  the  known  de- 
veloped oiv  at  Santa  Rita.  There  are  alone  in  the  State  of  Xew 
iNIexico  10,000  in.lividuals  dependent  on  this  industrv.  In  other 
words,  the  direct  emi)loyes  of  the  Chino  Copi)er  Com])anv,  the  rail- 
road  (Mjmpanies  and  the  coal  companies  with  their  depemlents  amount 
to  10,000  people.  The  industry  disburses  durino-  a  vear  approxi- 
mately $2,()()(),()00  for  its  ijayroll  account  alone,  it  paVs  nearlv  $1,- 
000,000  a  year  in  freight,  $1,250,000  for  sui.plies,  suJh  as  powder 
maciiinery,  etc.,  and  over  $(!00,0()0  each  vear  is  paid  for  coal  that 
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.      t..  ^u^tain  the  coal  m.lustrv  of  Xcnv  Mexico,  this  coal  lunn-  used 
pnucr  plant  at  Hurley,  and  for  the  operation  of  its  steam 
,,v.'U  and  locomotives.  .      .  > 

The  C'liiuo  Copper  Company  has  an  authorized  capitalization  ot 
■  HKi  OIK)  shares  of  a  par  value  of  $5  each.    Of  this  authorized  capital 
vTlMMlO  shares  are  issued,  leavin-  30,000  shares  m  the  treasury,  ihe 
l,.,aV.l  of  directors  of  the  Chino  Copper  Company  is  composed  of 
Cliarles  M.  MacXeill,  president;  D.  C.  Jackling,  vice  president  and 
„rina--in<'-  director;  Cliarles  Ilayden,  vice  president;  Spencer  Pen- 
rose '\  Chester  Beattv,  Sherwood  Aidricli,  Mark  L.  Sperry,  Ber- 
tliold  Hoehechild,  AV.  ilinckle  Smith.    The  executive  committee  is 
,-oini)Ose<l  of  D.  C.  Jacklin^^  chairman;  A.  Chester  Beatty,  Charles 
Ilayden,  Charles  M.  MacXeill,  and  Sherwood  Aldrich.    K.  R.  Bab- 
bitt is  the  general  counsel;  Keith  Stewart,  treasurer;  and  A.  J.  Ron- 
a-dian,  assistant  secretary.    The  general  offices  are  located  at  2o 
Broad  Street,  New  York  City.    The  transfer  agents  are  the  Bankers 
Trust  Company  of  New  York,  and  the  American  Trust  Company,  of 
Boston;  the  registrars  of  stock  being  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company 
of  Xew  York,  and  the  Old  Colony  Trust  Company  of  Boston.  The 
operating  officials  in  Xew  Mexico  are  John  M.  Sully,  manager;  Hor- 
ace Moses,  superintendent  of  mines;  and  AVin.  H.  Janney,  superin- 
tendent of  mills.    The  consulting  officials  are  R.  C.  Gemmell,_consult- 
ing  engineer  of  mines;  Frank  G.  Janney,  consulting  engineer  of 
mills,  and  Geo.  O.  Bradley,  consulting  mechanical  engineer,  the  last 
three  named  having  their  offices  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Vtah.    It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  all  of  the  prominent  officials  of  the  company 
and  the'directors  have  been  associated  in  the  great  success  accom- 
plished in  the  Utah  Copper  Company,  the  pioneer  in  steam  shovel 
mining  of  copper  ores  in  the  United  States.    Beginning  with  June 
30,  1913,  divuleiids  have  been  paid  upon  this  stock  quarterly  at  the 
rate  of  $3  per  share  per  annum.    Upon  the  organization  of  the  j}om- 
pany  the  stock  was  quoted  upon  the  Boston  Curb  market  at  $7  per 
share.    These  prices,  as  development  work  went  on,  gradually  in- 
creased, until  at  the  time  of  the  declaring  of  dividends  they  have  been 
(luoted  firmly  on  the  Xew  York  Stock  Exchange  at  $40  per  share,  at 
which  piice  the  stock  of  the  Chino  Copper  Company  has  become  a 
sound  investment  of  the  highest  class. 

Having  given  the  history  of  the  Santa  Rita  del  Cobre  Grant,  it 
may  be  interesting  to  state  that  Santa  Rita  is  situated  in  the  Central 
^^ining  District,  Grant  County,  Xew  Mexico,  on  a  branch  of  the  Santa 
Fe  railway  system  which  connects  at  Whitewater  with  the  Deming- 
Kincon  branch  of  the  Rio  Grande  division  of  the  same  railway  com- 
pany. The  section  of  country  in  which  Santa  Rita  is  located  is  char- 
acterizeil  by  ridges  having  a  general  trend  northeast  and  southwest, 
and  it  is  situated  at  an  average  elevation  of  6,300  feet  above  sea  level. 
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The  ridges  a])()ve  referred  to  are  lowest  on  tlie  southwest  extremity, 
nsiii<^  irradually  from  the  vaUey  level  in  a  ^viieral  northeasterly  di- 
rection. The  ore  body  and  the  town  of  Santa  Rita  itself  are  located 
in  a  distinct  basin.  This  basin  has  a  hi.n'h,  abrn^jt  barrier  or  rim  on 
the  east  and  southeast,  formed  by  the  northwestern  extremity  of  tlif 
Santa  Rita  mountains,  which  rise  to  a  hei.^ht  of  from  1,000  to  l.diin 
feet  abo\-e  tlu^  l)asin  levcL  The  Santa  Rita  mountains  jn-esent  a 
prominent  landscape  feature  by  virtue  of  the  prominent  escariuneiit 
some  150  fe(>t  lii,uh  formiuii-  the  top.  Just  al)ove  the  camp  and  at  the 
point  of  the  blutf  is  a  monolith  of  rhyolite,  which  when  viewed  from 
the  southwest  looks  like  the  roughly  hewn  statue  of  a  nun  kneeling 
before  an  altar.  This  monolith,  which  from  its  appearance  has  been 
termed  the  "Kneeling  Xun,"  is  a  prominent  landmark  for  miles,  and 
many  striking  legends  are  associated  with  the  mammoth  figure. 

Extending  in  a  northerly  direction  from  the  Kneeling  Xun  is  tlu- 
slope  of  one  of  the  ridges  forming  the  northeasterly  boundary,  which 
is  broken  through  by  Santa  Rita  Creek.  Further  around  toward  the 
north  is  the  main  and  prominent  divide,  rising  up  to  a  greater  height 
than  the  Santa  Rita  mountains  in  its  northeast  trend.  Northwest  of 
Santa  Rita  this  ])rominent  ridge  Ijreaks  down  rather  abruptly  to  a 
ridge  which  continues,  gradually  getting  lower,  until  it  is  broken 
through  l)y  Hanover  Creek  some  four  miles  to  the  southwest.  A 
main  spur  from  this  ridge  extends  to  the  south  and  southwest  toward 
a  prominent  foothill,  extending  northwesterly  from  the  foot  of  the 
Santa  Rita  mountains.  Thus  are  formed  the  northwest,  west,  south- 
west, and  south  liouudaiies  of  the  basin,  Santa  Rita  Creek  cutting 
through  the  southwest  boundary,  making  a  break  between  the  foot- 
hill and  the  ridge. 

The  rocks  ex|)Osed  in  the  Central  ]\Iiuing  District  may  be  roughly 
divided  as  follows:  1,  Seilimentary ;  2,  Intrusive;  3,  Extrusive.  The 
sedimentary  formation,  of  which  there  is  a  large  area  in  comparison 
with  the  intrusive  exposures,  consists  of  limestones  of  more  or  less 
purity  and  belonging  to  the  sul)-carboniferous  and  carboniferous 
series,  there  also  lieing  some  isolate<l  exposures  of  Devonian  rocks. 
These  beds  vary  from  nearly  pure  limestones  through  cherty  limes 
and  shaly  limes  to  shales.  Through  faulting  there  is  also  exposed  a 
consideral)le  area  of  cretaceous  san(lston(^s  and  shales,  the  former 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  intrusives  appearing  as  quart- 
zites.  The  princiijal  intrusive  rocks  in  the  Santa  Rita  basin  are 
grano-diorite,  a  ([uartz-monzonite  ])orphyry,  and  another  of  distinct 
porphyritic  te^xture  which  ma>'  be  chissed  as  andesite.  This  latter 
rock  intrudes  the  two  general  types  as  also  the  sedinuuitaries,  in  sills, 
lacoliths,  and  dikes.  The  boundary  forming  the  southeast  side  of  the 
Santa  Rita  l)asin  is  c()m])osed  of  two  Hows,  the  ])riiici])al  one  being 
ryholite  and  rhyolite  tufa  overlying  an  older  How  which  is  of  an 
aiulesitie  nature. 
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T!    .'rano-diorite  is  intrusive  into  and  across  the  edges  of  the  sedi- 
.  (,,rv  M'ries,  wldch  form  a  syneline  dii)pino-  to  the  south  from  the 
,ti".'rlv  honh'ring  ridges  toward  the  lowest  point  of  the  hasm.  The 
.»  uitliin  the  basin  had  been  strongly  faulted  in  wide  zones  and  m 
.'..neral  directions.    The  intersections  of  the  numerous  faults 
"ivMdte*!  in  a  rouddv  circular  shear  zone  that  has  a  diameter  of 
.         carters  of  a  mile.    This  shear  zone  on  the  southeastern  side 
„j  -h,.  propertv  has  a  wi.lth  of  some  three-eighths  of  a  mile  The 
jrrowe^t  part  is  in  the  northwest  portion  where  it  is  some  400  teet 
u'.d.'    (kmerallv  speaking,  the  center,  or  core,  is  of  grano-diorite. 
\.  a  n-sult  of  the  conditions  mentioned,  there  is  the  center  of  the 
ha -in  of  grano-diorite,  surrounded  by  shear  zones  which  affect  it  at 
!im.--  as  well  as  the  surrounding  sedimentaries,  the  rhyolite  tufa,  and 
M,.  nuartzmonzonite  porphyry,  the  two  latter  rocks  bemg  on  the 
lautlieast,  east,  and  southwest.    This  shear  zone  has  been  the  de- 
,,usit()rv  of  the  valuable  copper  minerals,  chalcocite,  cuprite,  and  na- 
tive copper.    Bornite,  chalcopyrite,  and  cupiferous  pyrites  also  are 
fc.und  but  to  a  much  lesser  extent  than  the  previously  named.  There 
al>o  occurs  in  small  restricted  areas  malachite  and  azurite  with  a 
vrrv  limited  amount  of  chrysocolla. 

Many  of  the  lessees  in  pursuing  their  underground  workings  tor 
th.-  extraction  of  the  high  grade  metallic  ores  ran  across  evidences 
,.f  the  old  Spaniards,  finding  "seroni,"  skeletons,  and  even  the  old 
"tills"  of  the  original  Spaniards,  together  with  many  of  their  tim- 
bers.   Since  the  beginning  of  steam  shovel  operations  some  interest- 
in-  finds  have  been  mader  In  the  stripping  of  the  Romero  section  a 
-ki'lcton  was  found  of  a  veiy  tall  man  of  the  Indian  type,  with  the 
>kull  and  teeth  practically  replaced  by  carbonate  of  copper.  There 
was  also  found  two  copper  bars,  about  a  yard  long,  one  and  three- 
.'i-hths  inches  wide  and  half  an  inch  thick.    These  bars  were  punched 
with  a  hole  at  the  end,  and  showed  that  they  had  been  hammered  into 
tlu-ir  present  shape.    There  have  been  severiil  vessels  of  hammered 
oi-  cast  co])per  found  in  the  old  caved  portions  of  the  workings,  and  a 
hoe  of  beaten  metallic  coi>per  was  captured  after  one  trip  through  the 
7-J-inch  bv  20-inch  rolls  at  the  mill,  the  eye  and  shank  being  slightly 
damaged' bv  the  latter  experience.    There  have  also  been  found  bul- 
l.-ts  cast  out  of  the  solid  copper.    On  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
li.'arst  pit,  while  stripping,  some  fifty  skeletons  were  found,  lying 
within  a  small  area  and  at  a  depth  of  about  six  feet  under  the  natural 
.Mii-face  and  some  fifteen  feet  ])elow  the  top  of  an  old  dump.  No 
record  could  be  found  of  the  existence  of  such  a  burying  ground. 
The  native  laborers  who  attended  the  shovels  were  very  nervous 
al)ont  working  in  this  locality,  being  superstitious  as  to  the  results  to 
themselves. 

In  the  same  neighborhood  the  steam  shovels  uncovered  a  lot  of  old 
Workings,  filled  with  old  timliers  of  juniper.    Amongst  these  timbers 
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were  "chicken"  ladders,  such  as  are  used  in  parts  of  Old  Mexico  to- 
day bv  the  natives.  An  effort  was  made  to  save  a  complete  set  of 
timbering-  of  the  old  Spanish  type,  one  portion  of  the  timbers  benig 
cut  and  hollowed  to  fit  as  posts  to  set  over  the  horizontal  timbers  in 
their  natural  state.  Notches  were  cut  in  these  timbers  to  allow  their 
being  bound  together  by  rawhide.  A  great  many  of  these  rawhide 
bindings  were  found  in"  place.  Being  of  juniper  the  larger  pai't  of 
the  timbers  taken  from  this  section  were  found  in  excellent  condition. 
Tradition  has  it  that  at  one  time  there  was  a  cave-in  in  one  of  the 
Spanish  workings  on  the  Hearst  side  where  some  thirty  convicts  were 
buried,  their  bodies  never  being  recovered.  The  truth  of  this  tradi- 
tion will  be  verified  when  the  steam  shovels  finally  mine  the  ore  from 
that  portion  of  the  deposit. 

The  foregoing  is  but  a  brief  history  of  Santa  Rita,  and  but  little 
has  been  given  in  detail  of  the  romance  that  usually  follows  in  the 
wake  of  the  pioneers  with  all  their  hopes,  fears  and  strivings.  There 
has  been  set  forth  by  sim])le  statement  the  circumstances  of  the  dis- 
coverv  of  the  property  by  the  European  race  through  the  gratitude 
of  an  Indian;  the  making  use  of  the  deposit  through  the  channels 
tlien  afforded,  by  use  of  the  copper  in  the  coinage  for  a  Spanish  prov- 
ince. With  this  outlet  mining  was  continued  for  a  period,  then  con- 
ditions changing,  the  wealth  in  the  useful  metal  copper  that  lay  in 
the  ground  faiU'd  of  value  because  there  was  no  outlet  to  the  outside 
worM  where  it  was  nee<led  for  greater  purposes  than  the  minting  of 
Mexican  "chuiue,"  and  years  of  succeeding  unnamed  and  unknown 
prospectors,  locating,  dreaming  of  this  vast  wealth,  without  accom- 
plishment, passed  by;  then,  foHowing  the  Civil  AVar,  came  new  ])io- 
neers  to  the  AVest,  seeking  the  development  of  its  resources.  They, 
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,  ,  \v(Mit  thron-h  their  stnmules  in  an  endeavor  to  place  the  copper 
market  where  there  woiihl  be  some  returns  of  value  to  theni- 

"  .!v,..  Mu.l  thus  to  others.  It  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  the  twen- 
centurv  that  the  advent  of  tliat  great  civilizer,  the  railroad 


„ride  it  possibh'  for  these  deposits  of  nature's  wealth  to  be  phiced 
uiuT.'  they  were  needed.  Even  then,  it  was  only  the  highest  grade 
nf  material  that  could  be  utilized. 

The  })e()ple  in  whose  hands  this  great  wealth  was  at  that  tune  in- 
n-u-ted  failed  to  recognize  that  outside  of  the  comparatively  smaa 
i.i.di  grade  zones  there  was  a  wealth  far  in  excess  of  that  then  being 
iildizrd.  It  was  left  for  an  unknown  engineer,  by  chance  assigned  to 
tliis  search  for  truth,  to  prove,  by  painstaking  detail  work,  myestiga- 
ti.m  and  careful  stiulv  of  the  correlated  facts,  to  him  who  would  hear, 
that' this  deposit  was  valuable  beyond  the  wildest  dreams  of  all  who 

had  passed  before.  ^  ^  n  •  .  +1 

It  was  more  or  less  through  accident  tliat  this  report  tell  into  the 
hands  of  a  man  who  had  been  derided  because  of  his  primary  belief 
ill  the  propertv,  and  this  man  seize.l  upon  the  facts  disclosed  to  con- 
xiiice  those  who  blamed  him  that  his  beliefs  were  well  founded.  But 
it  was  not  until  these  facts  were  brought  before  others  who  had  been 
through  the  same  experiences  and  could  understand,  that  the  final 
success  of  this  great  ore  deposit  was  assured. 
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Edgar  L.  Hewett 

Because  of  tlie  recentlv  awakened  interest  in  Senate  bill  No.  •2542 
introduced  by  Senator  Catron  it  will  be_  timely  to  inquire  into  the 
purpose,  pyesent  status,  and  merits  of  this  measure. 

The  bill,'  in  brief,  contemplates  the  permanent  withdrawal  from 
settlement,  as  well  as  from  present  use  as  national  forest,  of  all  lands 
owned  or  controlled  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  between 
the  Eio  (h-ande  on  tlie  east,  the  Rio  Jemez  on  the  west,  the  Lobato 
Grant  on  the  north,  and  the  Santo  Domingo  Grant  on  the  south,  anjl 
the  establishment  thereon  of  the  "National  Park  of  the  Cliff  Cities." 
The  tract  enil)races  an  area  of  approximately  280,000  acres. 

The  reason  for  the  act  is  the  existence  in  that  region  of  a  vast  num- 
ber of  ruins  of  ancient  pueblos  and  cliff  dwellings  of  such  interest  as 
to  warrant  the  strict  administration  of  national  park  service  and 
worthv  of  the  more  general  exploitation  which  it  is  assumed  would 
follow*.  The  bill  mav  be  considered  a  revival  of  Congressman  La- 
cevVPajarito  National  Park  Bill  of  more  than  a  decade  ago,  retired 
bv  him  to  make  wav  for  the  more  popular  :Mesa  Yerde  Park  measure, 
w-hich  became  a  law,  and  for  the  general  "Act  for  the  Preservation 
of  American  Antiquities"  which  was  enacted  in  1906. 

Careful  inquiry  into  the  status  of  the  present  bill  disclosed  the  fact 
that  it  had  not  gained  the  support  of 

1.  Either  of  the  senators  from  New  Mexico; 

2.  The  New  Mexico  representative  in  Congress ; 

3.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  under  whose  jurisdiction  the 
major  part  of  the  lands  involved  now  are; 

4.  The  Department  of  the  Interior  under  whose  jurisdiction  the 
park  would  come ; 

5.  The  State  administration  of  New  Mexico; 

6.  The  scientific  organizations  most  vitally  concerned,  such  as 

The  New  Mexico  State  ]\[useum; 

The  School  of  American  Archaeology; 

The  Santa  Fe  branch  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  of 
America; 

The  New  ]\[exico  Archaeological  Society. 
Lack  of  the  support  of  any  one  of  these  would  l)e  serious;  lack  of 
support  of  all  nMiders  the  ])ropositiou  hopeless.    ]\[oreover,  it  was 
found  that,  in  addition,  there  had  arisen  determiiKMl  opposition  from 
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the  settlers  in  and  about  the  area  to  be  Avithdrawn.  This  was  ox- 
pressed  in  the  form  of  protests  to  tlie  number  of  hundreds  lodi^i-.l 
with  the  New  :\rexieo  representative  in  Con.i-rcss. 

All  parties  interested  will  welcome  information  as  to  the  reasons 
for  the  failure  of  the  bill  to  secure  the  support  necessary  for  its  en- 
actment. 

As  to  the  New  :\rexico  senators,  rei)resentative  in  Con.o-ress  and 
g-overnor  of  the  State,  it  is  to  l)e  assumed  that  they  seek  to  carry  out 
the  will  of  the  people  of  the  State  and  are  not  convinced  that  they  gen- 
erally desire  or  will  be  benefited  l)y  the  passage  of  the  bill.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  in  the  advancement  of  its  policy  of  making 
the  national  forests  serve  not  only  their  great  economic  purpose  but 
also  that  of  national  recreation  grounds,  presumably  feels  that  no 
change  of  status  would  be  for  tlie  better.  The  Dei)avtment  of  the 
Interior,  knowing  that  in  all  probability  only  one  large  national  park 
will  be  cieated  in  Xew  Mexico,  is  apparently  not  convinced  that  this 
region  has  the  preeminent  claim  and  moreover  finds  serious  objec- 
tions from  the  administrative  standpoint. 

The  objection  of  the  scientific  organizations,  expressed  in  an  ad- 
visory way.  was  mainly  to  the  restriction  of  scientific  investigation  of 
important  ruins  in  this  inniiense  district  to  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, which  would  serve  to  retard  archaeological  research  in  the 
region  for  indefinite  years.  At  the  present  rate  of  government  ex- 
])loration  and  excavation  of  ruins,  to  examine  and  make  known  the 
scientific  facts  of  this  large  district  would  be  the  work  of  some  cen- 
turies—a responsibility  which  the  scientific  arm  of  the  government 
does  not  seek,  nor  care  to  have  imposed  upon  it.  The  f  ramers  of  the 
bill  apparently  ignored  the  great  amount  of  consideration  given  this 
subject  years  ago,  which  resulted  in  the  enactment  of  the  eminently 
satisfactory  Lacey  Act,  which  granted  e(|uitable  rights  of  research  to 
all  reimtable  scientific  organizations.  Vnder  this  law,  joint  depart- 
mental reirnlations  make  it  incum1)ent  upon  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion to  pass  u|)on  the  ([ualifications  of  all  scientific  organizations  ap- 
plying for  excavating  privileges.  This  has  operated  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  all  parties  concerned. 

The  State  of  Xew  ^lexico  could  hardly  be  ex])ected  to  favor  legis- 
lating away  the  ])rivileges  of  its  State  ]^[useum  and  other  institutions 
in  the  richest  archaeological  district  within  its  borders;  a  field  which 
it  has  been  the  particular  ])rov!nee  of  the  State,  through  its  own  in- 
stitutions, to  investigate  and  make  known  and  convert  into  an  asset 
of  great  imjxtrtance.  E(pmlly  regretable  would  be  the  exclusion  of 
institutions  outside  the  State  which  are  desir(nis  of  participating  in 
these  investiu-ations  and  whose  work  it  has  been  our  policy  to  en- 
courage, in  the  ])elief  that  such  collaboration  is  for  local  as  well  as 
LLvneral  u'ood. 
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Another  objection  is  to  the  proposed  name,  which  seems  particii- 
larlv  nnfortunate.  It  is  now  so  generally  conceded  that  the  local 
Indian  and  Spanish  names  of  the  Southwest  should  be  perpetuated, 
and  that  chanoin.o-  the  names  of  long-  established  and  well  known  lo- 
calities is  to  be  avoided,  that  it  would  seem  no  possible  reason  could 
he  advanced  for  the  suV)stitntion  of  the  unha])py  "National  Park  of 
the  Cliff  Cities"  for  the  old  name  "Pajarito  Park"  under  which  the 
district  has  become  known  throu.gh  more  literature  than  has  been 
|)ro(lueed  concerning  any  other  point  of  archaeological  interest  in  the 
West. 

Some  effort  has  been  made  to  meet  the  objection  pointed  out  by 
the  archaeological  organizations.  In  the  draft  of  a  new  bill  which 
is  designed  to  replace  Senate  bill  254-2  the  excavation  provisions ^of 
the  Lacev  Act  are  adhered  to  and  the  name  "The  Cliff'  Dwellers'  Na- 
tional Park"  substituted.  It  is  less  ol)jectionable.  In  a  subsequent 
section,  however,  it  is  provided  that  the  National  Board  of  Geogra- 
]»hic  Names  may  n'connnend  a  suitable  name  for  the  i)ark  which  on 
ai)proval  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  be  made  permanent. 
With  the  numerous  examples  we  have  of  emasculation  and  eradica- 
tion of  tine  ol<l  local  names  by  those  who  are  ignorant  of  thejr  signif- 
ieaiice  and  proimnciation,  might  it  not  be  just  as  well  for  New  Mex- 
ico to  stand  for  its  own  characteristic  names  while  it  can  have  sonu' 
infhience  in  the  matter It  is  argued  that  such  a  name  as  Pajarito  is 
fre([iieiitly  mis])ronounced.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Santa  Fe, 
Yosemite",  Los  Angeles,  and  La  Junta.  It  is  held  by  some  that  the 
name  Pajarito  is  not  sufliclently  descrii)tive  of  the  region.  The  same 
objection  might  be  urgetl  against  Yellowstone.    It  is  greatly  to  be 
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re,u'n'tt('<l  tliat,  in  the  search  for  a  new  name,  pntllcitii  value  is  made 
tile  main  consideration,  to  the  disregard  of  all  valid  principles  of 
place  namini;-.  It  can  not  he  conceded,  however,  that  even  if  willimr 
to  set  aside  local  sentiment  and  sonnd  philological  laws  and  the  pas- 
sion of  historian  and  scientist  for  trnth,  and  view  it  from  the  pnrely 
mercenary  standpoint  of  piihllcitij  valur,  the  case  wonld  he  agaiii>t 
the  original  name.  Tlie  ahsurdity  of  the  "National  Park  of  the  ClilY 
Cities"  wonld  achieve  the  pnhlicity  of  ridicnle  and  the  "Cliff  Dwell- 
ers' National  Park"  wonld  be  found  in  com])etiti()n  with  another 
Chff  Dwellers'  National  Park  (the  Mesa  Verde)  and  the  manufac- 
tured Home  of  the  Cliff  Dwellers  near  Colorado  Springs  —  an  ad- 
venture in  the  commercializing  of  science  which  may  have  been 
profitable  to  the  promoters  but  something  of  which  the  city  and  State 
are  not  proud.  '  Considered  plainly  as  an  asset,  the  name  Pajarito 
Park  has  the  advantage  of  years  of  use  in  connection  with  tliis  uni(|ue 
region  in  scientific  literature  and  the  daily  press  amounting  to  an 
enormous  volume  of  advertising. 

Considered  from  the  only  standpoint  that  should  have  any  weight 
at  all,  the  present  name  of  the  region  under  discussion  is  the  only  one 
it  can  have.  Tlie  excuse  for  making  it  a  national  park  is  its  ar- 
chaeology. Its  general  name,  and  the  particular  names  of  the  ruins 
and  natural  features  lielong  to  the  archaeology  of  the  district.  They 
are  native  Indian  or  their  Spanish  equivalents,  furnished  in  every 
instance  by  the  most  reliable  Indian  informants  and  invariably  con- 
firnied^,  on  the  ground  by  additional  Indian  witnesses.  Does  the  re- 
moval of  the  dominant  name  Pajarito  ])ortend  the  extinction  of  Ty- 
uonyi,  Otowi,  Navawi,  Puye,  Shufinne,  Tsankawi,  the  Alamo,  the 
Guages?  Are  we  to  have  Cow  Creek,  Cottonwood  Gulch,  Smitli's 
Mesa,  Bald  Bluff,  Abbott's  Canyon,  Zoroaster's  Temple,  Big  Stone 
Ruin?  Look  at  the  map  of  Mesa  Verde  National  Park.  Here  are 
some  of  the  official  place  names:  Big  ]\[esa.  White's  Canyon,  Soda 
Canyon,  Horse  Canyon,  Spruce  Tree  House,  Balcony  Plouse,  Mug 
House,  Kodak  House.  Long  House,  Cliff  Palace,  Thomas  House,  San- 
dal House,  School  Section  Canyon,  Community  House.  This  un- 
speakable medley  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  eveiy  ruin,  canyon,  mesa,  or 
feature  of  any  kind  A\-liatsoever  has  an  Indian  name  that  it  has  borne 
for  ages,  well  known  to  the  living  Utes  nearby. 

The  fact  is,  Pajarito  Plateau  is  the  only  section  of  the  Southwest 
that  has  been  systematically  and  scientifically  named.  There  is  not 
a  single  absurdity  in  the  {)lace  names,  such  as  Aztec  ruin,  Toltec 
Gulch,  ]\[ontezu]na's  ^Vell.  All  are  archaic  and  authentic.  Sim]Vli- 
fied  rather  than  scieidific  orthogra])hy  has  been  used  in  the  Indian 
words  and  the  corruptions  permitted  in  order  to  make  tlunn  general- 
ly usable  are  no  greater  than  those  found  in  the  beautiful  Indian 
names  that  have  so  happily  |)erslsted  throughout  the  ^Middle  AVest, 
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such  as  Iowa,  Illinois,  Oskaloosa,  ( )ttuinv.-a,  Kankakee,  Oqnawka,^  etc. 

The  retention  of  our  characteristic  New  :Mexico  names  is  of  the 
same  iinportance  as  the  preservation  of  our  old  architecture.  How 
rapidly  the  fine  old  style  was  disappearini--  and  the  nondescript  tak- 
imr  its  place.    That  seems  hapi)ily  arrested  now,  and  Santa  Fe  knows 
that  its  archaic  style  of  architecture  is  its  finest  asset  — that  this 
makes  it  unique  among-  State  capitals.    The  archaic  names  should  be 
as  jealonslv  o-uarded.    The  "Bandelier  National  Monument"  has 
rr,.,'.ntlv  l)een' established  by  the  Department  of  A,ti-rieulture.    It  is 
dcsi-ned  to  protect  the  ruins  of  El  Kito  de  los  Frijoles  and  those 
tril.ntarv  to  it.    At  first  thoniiht,  how  tittin--  it  seems  that  that  love- 
Iv  s].ot  should  bear  tlw  name  of  the  noble  scientist  of  revered  mem- 
..rv,  who  -lorified  it  under  its  ancient  name  of  beautiful  sound  tliou.g-h 
hon'ielv  sr^-nificance.    But  it  is  wholly  wroni^  in  principle,  and  the 
modest,  well-beloved  archaeok\uist  would  if  it  were  possil)le,  keenly 
resist  the  substitution  of  his  name  for  that  of  "The  Rito,"  most 
In-autiful  and  romantic  of  ancient  cliff  communities.    Fancy  a  move- 
ment to  make  of  the  ^^[ission  of  San  Juan  Capistrano  the  "Luinmis 
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National  Monument,"  in  honor  of  the  leading-  spirit  of  the  California 
Landmarks  Club,  foremost  in  the  preservation  of  the  sacred  mis- 
sions! Imagine  the  sounds  that  would  issue  from  the  Lion's  Den! 
The  living-  lion  would  he  listened  to  with  much  respect.  Truly  it 
adds  a  new  terror  to  death  when  one  thinks  of  the  inevitable  efforts 
of  his  friends  to  honor  his  name. 

The  new  draft  partially  eliminates  another  objection  to  Senate  bill 
2542  which  to  every  right  thinking  person  was  sufficient  to  condemn 
it.  In  defining  the  area  of  the  park  the  Santa  Clara  Indian  Reserva- 
tion was  extinguished.  This  tract  of  approximately  45,000  acres  was 
set  apart  some  years  ago  for  the  Santa  Clara  Pueblos  in  settlement 
of  their  longpen<ling  and  just  claim  upon  a  larger  tract,  nearly  90,000 
acres,  adjoining  their  grant  on  the  west.  An  altogether  erroneous 
and  unjust  decision  of  the  courts  had  put  them  off  with  the  "Shoe- 
string Grant,"  a  few  rods  wide,  along  the  Kio  Santa  Ctera.  Friends 
of  the  Indians  worked  fur  many  years  to  have  this  injustice  set  right 
and  it  was  finally  adjusted  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties  by  grant- 
ing to  the  Indians  the  Santa  Clara  Reservation  which  they  accepted 
in  lieu  of  their  larger  claim.  ( >f  any  measure  that  would  deliberate- 
ly, or  bv  careless  oversight,  overthrow  such  a  work  of  eminent  jus- 
tice as  this,  one  finds  it  difficult  to  speak  with  restraint.  The  record 
of  dishonor  in  dealing  with  the  Indians  is  long  enough.  Let  us  not 
add  to  it. 

The  new  draft  rccogni/.es  the  Santa  Clara  Reservation  and  ex- 
cludes it  in  fixing  the  boundaries.  Difficult  to  understan<l  then  is  the 
reason  for  treating  it  in  a  subseciuent  section  as  though  includeil 
within  the  limits  of  the  park  (section  10,  second  paragra{)h)  :  "That 
portion  of  the  area  of  said  tract  which  is  known  as  the  Santa  Clara 
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Indian  Ri'^ervation  shall  bo  reserved  for  the  exelnsive  use  of  the  In- 
dians who  heretofore  shall  have  been  entitled  to  the  nse  of  the  same 
to  the  fnll  extent  that  it  was  nsed  as  a  Reservation."  Those  who  are 
solicitous  for  the  welfare  (^f  the  Indians  will  tolerate  no  anibiniuty  on 
this  point.  It  would  seem  to  l)e  the  part  of  wisdom  to  meet  the  above 
objections  with  une(inivoeal  provisions. 

The  new  revision  does  not  meet  the  objections  of  the  executive  de- 
l)aitments  of  ,-;overnment  nor,  on  close  examination,  those  of  the  local 
settlers.  The  bill  beirins  with  the  reservation  from  settlement  and 
entry  of  all  th.-  lands  within  the  s])ecltied  boundaries.  This  is  later, 
in  section  (i,  (lualitied  by  the  proviso  that  there  shall  be  no  interfer- 
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enee  with  the  ri<?hts  to  enter  homesteads  ii|)on  airricultural  hmds 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  national  park  the  same  as  within  nation- 
al forests.  This  is  hiter  ([uahtied  by  the  provision  that  no  land  of 
any  character  whatsoever  can  be  leased  or  made  sul).ject  to  entry  nn- 
der  the  homestead  or  minin,<>'  laws  if  such  appropriation  interferes  in 
any  manner  whatsoever  with  any  o!)jects  of  interest  or  the  free  en- 
joyment of  them  by  the  public.  The  sole  judg-e  of  this  can  only  be 
the  secretary  of  the  interior.  Under  this  provision  he  can  prevent 
all  settlement  or  entry  of  lands  within  the  park,  and  doubtless  would 
carr\'  out  the  settled  policy  of  the  department  which  is  absolutely 
against  private  holding's  within  the  national  parks.  That  policy  is 
expressed  as  follows:  "It  is  of  special  and  urg-ent  importance  that 
provision  should  also  be  made  by  Congress  for  the  exting-uishment  of 
private  holdings  in  the  several  parks.  These  holdings  seriously  in- 
terfere with  the  proper  administration  of  the  parks  and  impair  their 
usefulness  and  beauty  in  many  ways.  They  can  be  extinguished 
either  by  way  of  direct  appropriation  for  their  purchase  or  by  au- 
thorizing their  exchange  for  lands  or  timber  within  the  particular 
parks  or  within  the  national  forest  reserve  adjacent  thereto."  (Re- 
port of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  1914.) 

The  bill  thus  attempts  to  meet  the  reasonable  demand  of  the  In- 
terior Department  for  exclusive  control  Avithin  the  park  limits  and 
satisfy  the  tenacity  of  the  people  for  the  preservation  of  their  home- 
stead and  mining  rights,  and  fails  in  both  objects.  It  is  another  ex- 
ample of  ambig-uity  —  all  too  prevalent  in  this  bill  —  caused  by  try- 
ing to  pacify  objectors.  The  bill  should  be  entirely  re-drawn,  sim- 
plified, and  made  unequivocal. 

The  local  advantages  in  favor  of  the  national  park  that  we  hear 
most  frequently  mentioned  are: 

1.  Its  desirability  as  a  g-reat  tourist  attraction; 

2.  The  advantage  of  g'overmnent  exploitation ; 

3.  Strict  custodianship  of  tlie  antiquities. 

Without  entering  upon  an  extended  discussion  of  these  alleged 
benefits,  the  following  cpiestions  are  proposed  for  investigation  in 
connection  with  this  subject: 

"What  city  has  l)een  l>uilt  up  or  noticeably  ])enefited  by  becoming  a 
gateway  to  a  national  park.'  Will  the  tourist  business  gained  by 
Albu(iuer((ue,  Santa  Fe,  and  Es{)anola  offset  the  prospective  develop- 
ment of  this  vast  region  by  settlement  which  can  go  on  uninterrupt- 
edly under  the  present  lil)eral  forestry  regulations  but  which  is  barred 
under  national  ])ark  restrictions.'  The  native  New  ]\rexican  is  pre- 
eminently a  small  farmer  and  stock-grower.  For  the  first  time  he  is 
learning,  under  the  instruction  of  county  agents,  to  farm  and  breed 
scientifically.  Who  can  doubt  that  under  the  new  order  that  is  here, 
thousands  of  settlers  on  farms  of  ten  acres  or  less,  with  some  grazing 
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advantages,  will  be  fouiul  in  a  few  years  living-  comfortably  on  this 
area?  It  is  par  excellence  a  country  for  small  farmers  and  grazmg, 
and  our  native  population  will  eventually  know  bow  to  develop  it.  A 
permanent  bridge  at  Buckman,  a  highway  and  tributary  roads  pene- 
trating the  region,  giving  it  direct  access  to  the  State  capital,  will 
mark  "the  beginning  of  such  development.  Another  factor  in  the 
problem  is  the  ultimate  destiny  of  the  private  grants  within  the  dis- 
trict, such  as  Baca  Location. 

In  other  words,  the  splendid  mountain  region  of  northwestern  ^ew 
:Mexieo,  about  the  area  of  Switzerland,  with  the  scenic  beauties  of  the 
Alps  or  Pyrenees,  has  also  large  possibilities  of  settlement,  cultiva- 
tion, and  economic  development  as  in  the  mountain  countries  of  Eu- 
rope. Would  it  have  been  wise  to  have,  centuries  ago,  made  of  Switz- 
erland a  vast  park,  barring  settlement  and  reserving  it  solely  for  a 
pleasure  ground:'  It  is  the  home  of  three  and  a  half  million  people 
of  the  finest  type,  and  the  world's  play-ground  at  the  same  time. 

AVho  gets  the  benefit  of  our  national  parks  ?  How  many  who  read 
this  lia\^e  ha<l  time  and  means  to  visit  them Will  not  the  withdraw- 
al of  vast  areas  for  national  ])ark  v)uri)oses,  with  its  conse(iuent_ stop- 
page of  local  development,  probal)ly  1)e  superseded  by  the  creation  of 
lai-ge  numbers  of  small  parks  distril)uted  so  that  a  great  part  of  the 
l)opulation  may  have  access  to  them This  is  the  course  that  the 
recreation  ground  problem  in  our  large  cities  is  running.  The  na- 
tional monument  clause  in  the  Lacey  Act  was  enacted  for  the  express 
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purpose  of  ereatini?  small  reservations  for  the  protection  of  import- 
ant objects  without  the  withdrawal  of  larg-e  tracts  of  land.  Is  not 
this  a  desirable  step  toward  the  establishment  of  small  and  nimierons 
national  i^arks  ? 

Is  <>-ovenunent  exploitation  the  most  important  factor  for  stimnlat- 
in,!j:  travel  to  an  attractive  place  or  is  it  a  matter  of  railway  advertis- 
ing-? The  Mesa  Verde  National  Park  in  the  greatest  scenic  State  in 
the  Union,  for  ten  years  under  government  control  and  exploitation, 
had  in  li'lo  about  1,200  visitors;  the  Grand  Canyon,  a  national  moiui- 
ment,  advertised  mairdy  by  the  railway,  had  106,000  visitors.  The 
point  is  that  an  attractive  district  will  get  its  patronage  if  advertised 
and  made  ae;:'essi])le.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  railways  are  more 
and  more  disposed  to  make  the  Santa  Fe  district  a  leading  attrac- 
tion. Is  it  not  likely  that  it  will  reach  its  maximum  as  a  tourist  cen- 
ter under  the  present  status  without  interfering  with  the  prospective 
development  of  the  region  by  permanent  withdrawal  from  settlement 

Is  the  National  ^lonunient  Act  inadequate  for  the  protection  and 
exploitation  of  the  important  ruins  of  Pajarito  Park?  The  law  for 
the  protection  of  antiquities  is  just  as  drastic  for  national  monuments 
as  for  national  parks.  No. serious  vandalism  has  occurred  in  Pajar- 
ito Park  for  more  than  ten  years.  The  forest  service  and  War  De- 
partment have  funds  and  service  for  the  care  of  national  monuments 
under  their  juris<liction.  Those  on  Indian  reservations  are  ade- 
quately policed.  The  secretary  of  the  interior  has  an  item  in  the 
Sundry  Civil  bill  in  the  estimate  for  his  department  for  the  care  of 
the  national  monuments  on  the  public  domain.  So  this  weak  spot  in 
the  administration  of  the  National  ^Monument  Act  is  in  a  fair  way  to 
be  remedied. 

These  last  suggestions  are  not  offered  as  objections  to  the  proposed 
national  park  measure  but  as  questions  which  every  organization  and 
individual  that  is  asked  to  endorse  it  may  reasonably  raise  and  re- 
quire to  be  satisfactorily  answered.  It  is  not  a  spirit  of  opposition 
but  merely  the  attitude  of  the  discreet  Missourian. 
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r,  ..M  the  report  of  Dr.  J.  AValter  Fewkes,  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
lint  ion.  hitelv  snbmitted  to  the  secretary  of  the  interior,  we  tind  a 
n'ill  .torv  of  the  excavations  conducted  by  him  in  the  summer  of  191o 
M!  the  M'esa  ^'erde  Park.  The  ruins  which  were  uncovere<l  are  of  ex- 
n-umlinarv  interest.  One  of  the  Sun  Temph'  is  a  new  type  alto- 
..rthrr.  A  photograph  of  this  mound  was  nia<le  by  Jesse  Xusbaum 
r.f  the  Xew  :\Iexico  State  Museum,  several  years  ago.  It  lay  on  a 
jM.int  of  the  mesa  directlv  across  Cliff  Canon  and  opposite  the  pre- 
'a.toric  ruin  known  as  the  "Cliff  Palace."  Stones  on  the  surface 
.rave  evidence  of  having  been  worked  by  man,  indicating  the  cliar- 
a,-ter  of  the  masonry  of  some  pre-historic  building.  Trees  of  great 
aire  were  growing  upon  the  mound. 

"mi  his  hopes,'^Di-.  Fewkes  reports,  were  realized.  "The  results 
uf 'three  months'  work,"  he  says,  "were  more  striking  than  had  been 
.-xpccted.  There  was  brought  to  light  a  type  of  ruin  hitherto  un- 
known in  the  park,  and  the  building  excavated  shows  the  best  mason- 
rv  and  is  the  most  mysterious  rnin  yet  discovered  in  a  region  rich 
in  so  manv  prehistoric  remains.  It  is  believed  that  it  was  intended 
fur  the  performance  of  rites  and  ceremonies;  the  first  of  its  type 
.K> voted  to  religious  purposes  yet  recognized  in  the  Southwest. 

"The  ruin  was  constructed  in  a  commanding  situation  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  large  inhabited  cliff  houses.  It  sits  somewhat  back  from 
the  edge  of  the  canyon,  but  near  enough  to  present  a  marked  object 
fi-om  all  sides,  especially  the  neighboring  mesas.  It  must  have  pre- 
sented an  imposing  appearance." 

The  ruin  has  the  form  of  the  letter  D.  The  building  is  in  two  sec- 
ti«)ns,  the  larger  of  which,  taken  separately,  is  also  D-shaped.  This 
is  considered  the  original  building.  The  addition  enlarging  it  is  re- 
frarded  as  an  annex.  The  south  wall,  which  is  straight  and  includes 
the  oriu-inal  bnihling  and  the  annex,  is  121.7  feet  long.  The  ruin  is 
<>4  feet  wide. 

There  are  about  1,000  feet  of  walls  in  the  whole  building.  These 
walls  average  four  feet  in  thickness,  and  are  double,  enclosing  a  cen- 
tral core  of  rubble  and  adol)e.    They  are  uniformly  well  made.  ^ 

"The  rooms  in  this  building,"  continues  the  report,  "vary  hi  form 
and  type,  one  khid  being  circular,  the  other  rectangular.  The  former 
ar<'  identified  as  kivas,  or  sa(n-e(l  rooms;  the  purpose  of  the  latter  is 
unknown.  There  are  two  circular  rooms  or  kivas  of  about  equal  size 
in  the  original  Iniilding,  and  a  third  occupies  the  center  of  the  annex. 
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"There  are  "'3  other  rooms,  14  of  which  are  in  the  orio-inal  buiUUng, 
',iH.  walls  of  whieh  are  parallrl;  several  curved,  others  straight 
Tliree  of  the  former  had  entrances  from  the  roots,  four  had  lateral 
a.,ors  into  the  plaza,  and  the  reumin.Un-  are  arranged  in  two  series, 
Iho  meml)ers  of  which  conununicate  with  each  other,  ^one  ot  the 
rooms  of  the  annex  have  lateral  doorways. 

"Not  a  single  room,  either  of  circular  or  rectang-ular  form,  shows 
inv  <i"-ns  of  plastering,  but  all  joints  between  stones,  from  tlie  bot- 
loni  to  the  top,  are  carefully  pointed  with  adobe  and  generally 
..jiinked  with  stones.  The  arch  was  unknown,  but  the  corners  were 
practically  perpendicular,  implying  the  use  of  a  plumb  bob.  The 
curbed  walls  are  ainong  the  best  in  the  ruin." 

( )utside  the  main  l)uilding  is  a  circular  building  with  walls  tour 
feet  thick  which  closelv  reseml)les  the  base  of  a  tower.  This  was 
l)robably  intended,  like  the  "tower"  in  Cliff  Palace,  for  ceremonial 
rites. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  is  the  embellishment  of  the 
walls  bv  geometrical  figures  cut  in  their  surfaces  —  a  rare  form  of 
decoration.  Several  stones  with  incised  figures  were  set  in  the  walls. 
Generally  the  designs  are  geometric,  but  there  are  others,  including 
the  figure  of  a  ladder  leaning  against  a  wall,  turkey  tracks  and  the 
conventional  sign  for  flowing  water. 

"The  importance  of  these  incised  figures  on  stones  set  in  walls," 
says  the  report,  "lies  in  the  fact  that  they  seem  to  indicate  an  ad- 
vance in  architectural  decoration  not  represented  in  other  prehistoric 
buildings  in  the  Southwest.  They  may  be  regarded  as  first  steps  m 
mural  s'culpture,  a  form  of  decoration  that  reached  such  an  advanced 
stage  in  old  ruins  in  Mexico  and  Central  America.  The  fine  mason- 
ry, the  decorated  stones  that  occur  in  it,  and  the  unity  of  plan  stamp 
Sun  Temple  as  the  highest  example  of  Mesa  Verde  architecture." 

The  walls  were  constructed  of  the  sandstone  of  the  neighborhood. 
Mixny  stone  hammers  and  pecking  stones  were  found  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  structure  is  a^stone 
fossil  set  in  the  outer  wall  near  the  southwest  corner.  F.  H.  Knowl- 
ton  of  the  United  States  National  Museum,  has  identified  this  as  the 
fossil  leaf  of  a  palm  tree  of  the  cretaceous  epoch.  The  point  is  that 
the  rayed  leaf  resembled  the  sun,  and  the  ancient  races  were  sun 
worshipers. 

"At  all  events,"  says  Dr.  Fewkes,  "they  have  partially  inclosed 
tliis  emblem  with  walls  in  such  a  way  as  to  inclose  the  figure  on  three 
sides,  leaving  tlie  enclosure  open  on  the  fourth  or  west  side.  There 
can  be  no  doul)t  that  the  walled  iuclosure  was  a  shrine,  and  the  figure 
in  it  may  be  a  key  to  the  imri)ose  of  the  building.  The  shape  of  the 
figure  on  the  rock  indicates  a  symbol  of  the  sun,  and  if  this  conclusion 
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1)0  convct,  tlicio  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  solar  rites  were  per 
formed  about  it." 

"It  is  impossible,"  says  the  report,  "to  tell  when  Sun  Temple  \va> 
beg'un  or  how  lon^i;  it  took  for  its  construction  or  when  it  was  desert- 
ed? There  are  indications  that  its  walls  were  never  completed,  and 
from  the  amount  of  fallen  stones  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that 
when  it  was  abandoned  they  had  been  carried  up  in  some  places  at 
least  six  feet  above  their  present  level.  The  top  of  the  wall  ha-l 
been  worn  down  at  any  rate  six  feet  in  the  interval  between  the  tinic 
it  was  abandoned  and"  the  date  of  my  excavation  of  the  mound.  X(j 
one  can  ,tell  the  leno-th  of  this  interval  in  years. 

"We  have,  however,  knowledge  of  the  lapse  of  time  because  tin- 
mound  had  accumulated  enough  soil  on  its  surface  to  support  growth 
of  large  trees.  Near  the  sunnnit  of  the  highest  wall  in  the  annex 
there  grew  a  junii)er  or  red  cedar  of  great  antiquity,  alive  and  vig- 
orous when  I  i)egan  work.  This  tree  undoulitedly  sprouted  after  tlic 
desertion  of  the  building  and  grew  after  a  mound  had  developed  from 
fallen  walls.  Its  roots  penetrated  into  the  adjacent  rooms  and  de- 
rived nourishment  from  the  soil  filling  them.  A  section  of  this  tree 
was  found  by  Gordon  Parker,  supervisor  of  Montezuma  National 
Forest,  to  have  360  annual  rings.  It  is  not  improbable  that  this  tree 
began  to  grow  on  the  top  of  the  Sun  Temple  mound  shortly  ixhcv  the 
year  1540,  when  Coronado  first  entered  New  Mexico,  but  how  great 
an  interval  elapsed  during  which  the  walls  fell  to  form  the  mound  in 
which  it  grew  and  how  much  earlier  the  foundations  of  the  ruined 
walls  were  laid  no  one  can  tell.  A  conservative  guess  of  250  years 
is  allowal)le  for  the  interval  between  construction  and  the  time  the 
cedar  began  to  sprout,  thus  carrying  the  antiquity  of  Sun  Temple 
back  to  about  1300  A.  D. 

"The  argument  that  appeals  most  strongly  to  me  in  support  of  the 
theory  that  Sun  Temple  was  a.  ceremonial  building  is  the  unity  shown 
in  its  construction.  In  jn-imitive  society  only  one  purpose  could  have 
united  the  several  clans  who  built  such  a  structure,  and  this  purpose 
nnist  hav(>  been  a  religious  one.  This  l)uilding  was  constructed  for 
worship,  an<l  its  size  is  such  that  we  may  practically  call  it  a  tem])le. 

"On  the  theory  that  it  was  intended  for  that  purpose,  we  can  easily 
interpret  one  or  two  facts  that  otherwise  are  without  significanee. 
The  shrine  at  its  southwest  cornerstone  is  worthy  of  notice  in  this 
connection.  It  bears  on  its  floor  a  syml)ol  resembling  the  sun,  whieli 
implies  comjjlex  ceremonies. 

"No  one  doubts  that  the  Wwoq  nuissive,  circular-walled  rooms,  twD 
in  the  main  plaza  and  one  in  the  annex,  are  religions  rooms,  and  <'i 
glance  at  the  ground  ])lan  shows  they  are  prominent  architectui-al 
features.  They  show  from  their  prominence  that  whatever  theor\ 
of  the  use  of  Sun  Temple  we  adopt  we  must  not  overlook  the  cere- 
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monial  object.  The  existence  of  many  rooms  entered  from  the  roofs 
.,,,.1  the  ai)sence  of  external  doors  in  all  implies  secrecy.  The  mys- 
■;,.,.i..s  h.'H'  performed  were  not  open  to  all;  only  the  imtiated  could 

'  "-On  the  theory  that  this  structure  was  erected  by  people  from 
several  nei'dibori'ii-  cliff  dwellin-s  for  ceremonies  held  in  common, 
we  mav  suppose  that  the  builders  came  daily  from  their  dwellmg-s  m 
Cliff  Palace  and  other  houses,  and  returned  at  night,  after  they  had 
ti„ish<'d  work,  to  their  homes.  The  trails  down  the  sides  of  the  cliffs 
uhi<-li  the  workmen  use.l  are  still  to  be  seen.  The  place  was  fre- 
quented by  many  people,  l)ut  there  is  no  eyidence  that  any  one  clan 
dwelt  near  this  mVsterious  building  during  its  construction. 

''Sun  Temple  was  erected  by  the  cliff  dwellers  as  a  specialized 
l.uildiiig  mainly  for  religious  pur|)Oses,  and,  so  far  as  known,  is  the 
lirst  of  its  type  recognized  in  the  IMesa  Verde  area." 

This  remarkable  discoyery  marks,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Fewkes, 
merely  the  beginning  of  a  still  more  remarkalile  deyelopment. 

"The  Mesa  Verde,"  he  says,  "is  unique  in  its  educational  impor- 
tance. It  is  destined  ultimately  to  be  a  mecca  for  all  students  of  the 
prehistory  of  the  Southwest  and. an  object  to  all  yisitors  who  wish  to 
see  the  best  preseryed  buildings  of  pre-Columbian  times  in  our  coun- 
try. It  is  desirable  to  open  up  these  precious  remains  of  antiquity 
carefully,  following  a  definite  plan,  ayailing'  ourselyes  of  methods 
ac(iuired  by  experience. 

"Three  good  representations  of  the  type  of  ruins  called  cliff  dwell- 
ings haye  already  been  excayated  and  repaired,  yiz.,  Cliff  Palace, 
Spruce-Tree  House,  and  Balcony  House,  to  which  I  haye  this  year 
added  another  of  the  same  type,  yiz.,  Oak-Tree  (Willow)  House. 

"Although  we  haye  always  thought  of  the  ruins  of  the  Mesa  Verde 
as  cliff  dwellings,  the  work  of  the  past  year  has  greatly  broadened 
our  ideas  of  the  architecture,  and  hence  the  culture  of  the  aborigines  . 
of  Mesa  Verde." 

William  J.  Mills,  former  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
Territory  of  Xew  Mexico  and  the  last  of  the  Territorial  goyernors, 
died  at  his  home  in  Las  Vegas,  Xew  Mexico,  Decendier  24,  1915,  after 
an  illness  of  several  weeks.  Pneumonia  was  the  immediate  cause  of 
his  demise  but  the  goyernor  had  been  in  failing  health  for  some 
weeks. 

Governor  Mills  was  one  of  the  foremost  citizens  of  the  State.  He 
is  survived  by  his  widow,  one  daughter.  Miss  ]\radeline,  and  a  son, 
Wilson  W.,  now  a  practicing  attorney  in  Detroit,  :\richigan. 

The  funeral  services  were  held  at  'I-M  of  the  afternoon  of  Decem- 
l)er  llGth  from  St.  Paul's  p]pisco])al  Church  at  Las  Vegas,  the  services 
being  conducted  by  lit.  Kev.  Frederick  B.  Howden,  bishop  of  Xew 
:\rexico,  assisted  1)y  the  Pev.  J.  S.  Moore,  rector  of  the  parish. 
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The  active  pall-bearers  were  Judge  Frank  W.  Parker,  Daniel  T. 
Eloskins,  Judge  David  J.  Lealiy,  Dr.  J.  ]\[.  Cunningham,  Hon.  John 
8.  Chirk,  and  Stcplu-n  B.  Davis. 

The  honorary  pall-liearers  were:  Judge  William  IT.  Pope,  Judge 
Richard  H.  llanna,  Judge  Chirence  J.  Roberts,  Judge  John  R.  UvV'i^'^, 
Judge  (\  ^rechem.  Judge  Herbert  F.  Raynolds,  Judge  N".  D. 
Laughlin,  Senator  Albert  P>.  Fall,  Senator  Thomas  P>.  Catron,  former 
Governor  Cieorge  Curry,  Col.  J.  W.  Willsou  of  Roswell,  xV.  B.  Rene- 
han.  Nathan  Jaffa,  ChaVles  Tlfield,  Max  Xordliaus,  David  C.  Winters. 
William  (}.  Havden,  F.  V.  Lony-,  John  D.  W.  Veeder,  Fugenio  Romero, 
Dr.  R.  K.  McClanahan,  Dr.  \V.  R.  Tipton,  Harry  Kelly,  M.  Pa.l- 
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...t!  David  W.  Condon,  Coeilio  Rosonwald,  J.  Van  Houten,  Fred  0. 
Hi<,/.d.  H.  (}.  .Murplioy,  Thomas  W.  Hayward,  Chris  AVeij-and,  Robert 
!.  M.  Koss,  John  H.  Avery,  Earl  lioke,  Louis  llfeld,  A.  A.  Jones, 
I'.iiii'll.  York,  SeeiuKlino  Koniero,  E.  H.  Kaynolds,  flallett  M.  Hay- 
\,nlU  Dr.  11.  ^r.  Smith,  Dr.  Frank  K.  Lord,  William  J.  Lucas,  Dr.  E.  ' 
i;  Shaw,  (ieoro'e  11.  Kinkel,  Charles  A.  Spiess,  William  E.  Gortner, 
(■iutrl.'s  \V.  G.  Ward,  ^liguel  A.  Otero,  B.  S.  Kodey,  Felix  Martinez, 
J..-^liuu  Ravnolds,  Jefferson  Raynolds,  Hugo  Seaberg-,  narl)urton 
'sal.-s.  \V.  G.  Sargent,  Frank  W.  Clancy,  John  Marsh,  Rufus  J.  Palen, 
a'.  Me'niiet  of  Santa  Fe,  former  Governor  L.  Bradfoi'd  Prince,  Charles 
Tannne,  W.  H.  Goodl)y  of  New  York  City,  James  S.  McNary  of  El 
Raso,  E.  W.  Hart,  S.  B.  Davis,  Sr.,  Thomas  Ross,  Frank  J.  Gehring, 
Simon  Bacharach,' Isaac  Bacharach,  and  Ludwig  William  llfeld. 

At  an  appointed  session  of  the  State  Supreme  Court  impressive 
.■uiogies  were  delivered,  the  report  of  the  committee,  consisting  of 
Colonel  Ralph  Emerson  Twitchell,  Hon.AVilliam  Hayes  Pope,  United 
States  district  judge,  and  Hon.  John  R.  :\rcFie,  who  sat  upon  the 
Territorial  bench  for  many  years  as  Judge  Mills'  associate,  being  as 
follows: 

I  n  the  Ifonoi  ahle  the  Chief  Justice  and  Associate  Justices  of  the  Su- 
premo Court. 

(iKN  TLEMEX  : 

Your  committee,  heretofore  appointed  to  prepare  and  present  to 
this  honorable  court  suitalile  resolutions  bearing  upon  the  life  and 
career  of  the  late  William  J.  :\Iills,  begs  leave  to  report: 

The  epigrammatic  words  in  Longfellow's  "Psalm  of  Life"  in 
which  he  declares:  "And  departing  leave  l)ehind  us,  footprints  on 
the  sands  of  time,"  is  subject  to  analysis. 

Some  men's  lives  in  public  affairs  are  trodden  through  circum- 
stances and  crises  in  human  history  where  the  imprint  of  their  char- 
acters is  left  like  footprints  in  enduring  cement.  The  very  time  or 
circumstance  of  their  living  calls  for  such  enduring  records  in  the 
world's  history.  Other  men  live  only  in  the  times  and  even  in  pur- 
suits which  demand  only  an  impression  upon  the  shifting  sands  of 
an  ever-changing  civilization. 

If  the  latter  class  walk  well  along  the  great  shores  of  life,  marking 
the  years  by  a  strict  adherence  to  the  duties  which  present  them- 
selves, being  methodical  and  constant  to  every  duty  or  burden  im- 
posed ])y  our  citizenship,  fulfilling  every  obligation  ;  if  kind  and  gentle 
in  every  domestic  relation,  their  footprints  will,  indeed,  be  traced 
Ihrough  the  intricate  and  multiform  impressions  of  human  activity 
which  mark  the  paths  trod  by  real  men. 

In  the  scheme  of  human  existence  Destiny  permits  few  men  to 
walk  where  footprints  may  be  left  in  the  enduring  cement  of  im- 
mortal achievement.    Many  others,  though  opportunity  has  pre- 
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sciittMl  itself  for  remonibranco,  for  honor  and  for  love,  pass  away  a> 
phantoms  and  are  foru-otten.  It  was  not  written  that  every  man 
shonld  Ije  an  Alexander,  a  Ciesar,  a  Napoleon,  a  AVasliino-toii,  a  l/m 
coin,  a  Cicero,  a  Shakespeare,  or  a  ^^[acauley.  These  men  walked  in 
the  cement.  They  won  and  hold  their  places  in  history  not  only  for 
what  they  were  and  what  they  did,  bnt  becanse  they  were  representa- 
tive in  a  period  frnitfnl  in  threat  events.  They  are  not  only  interot- 
inff  as  individuals  bnt  in  the  study  of  their  lives  we  find  revealnl 
the  tendencies  of  thought  and  the  entire  meaning-  and  attitude  of  the 
period  in  which  they  lived  in  its  In'oadest  significance. 

If  then  the  ordinary  man  in  public  career  simply  performs  the 
duties  and, meets  the  responsibilities  which  daily  confront  him,  doing 
the  best  lie  can,  gaining  the  "AVell  done"  of  his  fellow  man  and  tin- 
gratitude  of  those  whom  he  has  served,  such  a  man  has  after  all  left  a 
legacy  of  footprints  at  all  times  worthy  of  register  and  of  emulation. 
Judge  Mills  was  of  the  latter  class.    He  was  born  in  Yazoo  City. 
Mississippi,  January  11,  1849.    The  day  before  yesterday  would 
have  been  his  sixty-seventh  birthday.    His  father  Avas  William 
of  Virginia,  and  his  mother,  Harriet  Beale,  of  Pennsylvania.  His 
father  died  when  the  son  was  a  small  child,  after  which  with  hi> 
mother  he  removed  to  Connecticut.    He  attended  private  schools  and 
w^as  graduated  from  the  Xorwich  Free  Academy.    Later  he  matricu- 
lated at  Yale  College  and  graduated  from  the  law  school  of  that  in- 
stitution in  the  class  of  1877.    FTe  was  married  Januaiy  14,  1885,  to 
Alice  AYaddingham,  at  West  Haven,  Connecticut.    After  graduation 
he  practiced  law  in  Xew  Mexico  and  in  Xcw  Haven,  until  he  was  a]i- 
pointed  chief  justice  of  the  Territorial  Supreme  Court  by  President 
]y[cKinley,  January  31,  1898.    He  was  twice  reappointed  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  and  on  March  1,  1910,  was  appointed  governor  of 
New  Mexico  by  President  Taft.    He  was  one  of  three  men  who,  at 
different  times  durin^•  the  Territorial  days,  occupied  the  two  ])rin- 
cipal  offices  in  New  ;^[exico  within  the  gift  of  the  president  of  his 
country;  the  other  two  were  Samuel  B.  Axtell  and  L.  Bradford 
Prince.    In  these  as  in  every  other  position  during  his  active  life 
Judge  Mills  performed  well  the  duties  of  American  citizenship. 

At  his  home  in  Las  Vegas  he  was  most  highly  respected.  He  wa> 
for  many  years  a  vestryman  and  lay  reader  of  St.  Paul's  Episcoiud 
Church.  At  a  meeting  of  the  vestry  of  St.  Paul's  it  was  recorded 
of  him  that  "Ever  since  "William  J.  ]Mills  came  to  Las  Vegas,  he  has 
shown  a  dee])  and  sincere  interest  in  the  concerns  of  St.  Paul's  AIc- 
morial  Church.  Since  St.  Paul's  became  a  parish  on  Sei)tember  14. 
1900,  he  has  lieen  our  one  and  only  senior  warden,  and  in  the  fultili- 
ment  of  his  duties  he  was  regidar  and  prom]it,  and  in  its  delilieratloii'^ 
he  was  wis(»  and  true.  For  twelve  years  he  has  ])oou  our  lay  readi-r. 
always  ready  to  give  a  lay  reader's  assistance  to  the  rector  whenever 
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..■.•ji>ioii  nMiiiived.  In  his  attendance  at  the  services  of  the  church  he 
-,.t  ,-!  splcmlid  example  to  the  men  of  this  community,  beinj^  always 
!.Min<l  in  his  place  in  church  on  Sundays  and  takin,i>-  Ids  part  in  the 
~«»rvi('es,  even  when,  as  frequently  hapj)ened  durini^'  his  terms  as 
.-iiicf  Justice  of  the  Territory,  it  required  long-  and  tiresome  journeys 
jr.'in  distant  points.  We  shall  miss  him  and  his  cheerful  presence 
\.'rv  g-reatly.    His  'goins;  hence'  is  to  us  a  distinct  loss. 

••  William  J.  Mills  was  possessed  of  many  excellent  characteristics, 
.|iialiti<'S  which  endeared  him  to  us  in  the  stroiig'est  of  honds.  He 
was  a  courtly  gentleman,  the  courtliest  of  our  acquaintance;  affahle 
and  kindly  toward  all,  holding  animosity  against  none.  The  poorest 
and  most  unlettered  was  to  him  as  the  rich  and  the  philosopher.  He 
was  loyal  and  steadfast  in  friendships  and  his  word  could  always 
hf  relied  on  with  absolute  confidence.  As  husband,  father,  friend, 
and  churchman  he  left  us  an  example  which  it  would  be  well  for  all 
of  us  to  follow.  May  God  give  rest  to  his  soul  and  may  light  per- 
petual shine  upon  him!" 

What  tribute  to  character  more  beautiful  than  this,  coming  as  it 
does  from  his  spiiitual  adviser  and  associates! 

It  is  often  said  that  the  language  of  eulog}'  far  exceeds  the  real 
merit  of  the  object  of  its  praise.  When  one  approaches  the  grateful 
task  of  paying  tribute  to  him  who  was  respected  and  honored  in  life 
lie  should  have  no  fear  that  he  may  say  more  than  the  record 
wai'rants. 

Judge  Mills,  while  an  efficient  was  not  a  great  jurist ;  while  measur- 
ing u])  to  the  best  traditions  of  the  executive  office,  he  was  not  en- 
dowed with  exceptional  administrative  qualities.  But  he  was  a  man; 
leading  his  life  according  to  well  accepted  standards;  exact  in  his 
<il)!nions  of  right  and  wrong;  a  believer  in  the  tenets  of  the  golden 
rule;  a  patriot  devote<l  to  the  institutions  of  his  country,  with  an  ever- 
present  pride  in  the  accomplishments  of  the  American  people.  Tak- 
ing his  measure  as  an  all-round  man,  not  in  the  narrow  limitations  of 
the  specialist  or  the  fanatic,  but  in  the  broad  field  of  average  citizen- 
ship, api)roaching  and  dealing  with  the  varied  denumds  and  prol)- 
lems  of  every  day  existence,  in  his  profession  and  his  relations  with 
his  fellow  man,  those  of  us  who  knew  him  well  are  warranted  in  the 
eoiiclusion  that  in  the  average  range  of  capacity  and  acquirement  he 
was  the  equal  of  any  of  us. 

In  Las  Vegas  those  who  saw  him  daily  in  the  close  range  of  every- 
day life  all  recognized  his  worth  as  a  citizen  and  a  man. 

^fere  politics  had  no  ])laee  in  his  scheme-  of  public  life.  During 
all  his  youth  and  early  nu\nhood  a  consistent  champion  of  the  prin- 
<'il)les  of  the  Democratic  party,  in  189G  he  rose  above  his  ])arty  when 
liis  conscience  and  his  reason  told  him  that  his  ])arty's  ])osition  on 
greiit  questions  of  finance  and  government  was  erroneous.  There 
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are  few  men  of  partisan  affiliations  in  yonth  and  manhood  who  can 
in  a  f^reat  political  crisis  place  party  policy  secondary  to  the  pe(»i)l.''> 
welfare. 

A  tribute  to  his  memory,  y)resented  by  his  fellows  of  the  profession 
in  the  old  Fourtli  District,  where  he  so  lon.u"  presided,  is  repeated  lu'iv. 
It  was  prepared  l)y  a  former  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Coutt 
the  Territory.  Jud^e  I.on<«-  says:  "As  chief  justice  and  jud.ue  of 
the  Fourth  judicial  District  Court,  and  as  a  citizen,  those  of  us  wh.. 
are  now  here  knew  him  Ijest.  A  man  of  strong  character,  a  lawyer 
of  excellent  training',  sound  learning,  great  industry,  and  rare  ac- 
curacy of  judgment,  it  was  a  distinct  pleasure  and  privilege  to  prac- 
tice in  his  coui-t.  A  natural  kindliness  of  disposition  was  his  most 
marked  characteristic.  Not  a  day  passed  but  tliat  Judge  Mills  made 
some  one  feel  happier  by  a  kindly  clasp  of  the  arm  and  a  cheery 
word  of  greeting.  He  was  never  too  busy  or  preoccupied  to  be  cour- 
teous, and  his  courtesy  was  of  a  kind  that  made  the  recipient  of  it 
feel  as  if  some  special  favor  had  been  conferred  upon  him. 

"While  we  recognize  and  appreciate  his  legal  attainments  and  his 
ability  as  an  executive,  we  prefer  to  think  of  and  remember  Judge 
Mills'as  a  man  whose  uniformly  pleasant  relations  with  others  serve 
as  a  good  example  to  us.  The  world  would  be  a  better  and  a  happier 
place  to  live  in  if  we  would  follow  his  example  in  our  relations  with 
our  fellow  men. 

"Judge  Mills  loved  and  enjoyed  life  and  at  the  same  time  he  was 
blessed  with  a  spirit  of  Christian  philosophy.  Had  he  been  asked  to 
express  himself  on  the  great  question  of  life  and  death  we  feel  that 
he  would  have  stated  the  thought  so  well  expressed  by  another  whose 
spirit  and  nature  were  also  kindly,  and  whose  having  lived  in  the 
world  has  made  it  better. 

"  'Under  the  wide  and  stariy  sky 
Dig  the  grave  and  let  nie  lie. 
Glad  did  I  live  and  gladly  die; 

And  I  laid  me  down  with  a  will. 
This  be  the  verse  you  grave  for  nie: 
Here  he  lies  Avhcre  he  longed  to  be; 
Home  is  the  toiler,  liome  from  the  sea. 

And  the  hunter  home  from  the  lull.'  " 

Your  committee  tenders  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New  Mexico 

has  heard  with  ijrofound  sorrow  of  the  death  of  Honorable  AVilliam 

J.  Mills,  late  the  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  governor 

of  the  Territory  of  New  ^Mexico. 

Eesolved,  That  as  a  mark  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  decease.l 

the  business  of  the  court  be  now  suspended  to  ena])le  his  associates 
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,.f  tli«'  profession  to  pay  proper  tribute  to  liis  liigii  cliaracter  and 
..til.!i<'  services. 

i:,. solved,  That  the  clerk  of  this  court  communicate  this  report  and 
r.  >...lnti<»ns  to  the  widow  and  family  of  the  deceased. 

At  a  session  of  the  Ignited  States  District  Court,  ])resi(led  over  by 
.Iii'Lm'  t*ope,  elo<iuent  eulo.nies  were  prono\inced  from  the  bench  and 
},v  n  larne  number  of  members  of  the  bar  Avho  were  present. 

I.'i.v.  Father  Atcrsxix  Mouix  died  at  El  Paso,  Texas,  Saturday, 
January  V2,  1916.  For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  he  had 
.•iiarire  "of  the  Silver  City,  New  Mexico,  parish  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul, 
lit'  was  one  of  the  most  widely  known  and  beloved  ecclesiastics  of  the 
Southwest. 

Father  Morin  had  been  an  invalid  for  the  past  three  years.  Short- 
ly after  Christmas,  lOl'J,  he  contracted  a  severe  cold  while  eiii^-ag-ed 
in  his  piiestly  work  at  one  of  the  nearby  mining  camps.  Despite  the 
advice  of  his  physician,  he  would  not  rest  from  his  labors,  and  pnou- 
monia  soon  developed.  However,  his  rugged  constitution  carried  him 
ill  rough  this  attack  and  in  January  he  was  well  euough  to  take  a  trip 
to  Las  Cruces  to  participate  in  the  celebration  of  the  feast  of  the 
patron  saint  of  the  church  there,  but  he  overtaxed  himself  and  suf- 
fered a  relapse.  On  his  return  he  was  compelled  to  take  a  long  rest, 
and  remained  at  St.  Joseph's  sanatorium  under  the  care  of  the  sisters 
for  several  months.  AVliile  he  recovered  from  the  pneumonia,  its  ef- 
fects remained  and  left  him  an  invalid,  so  that  he  was  deprived  of 
the  free  use  of  his  limbs  from  then  on.  But  he  refused  to  abate  his 
activity  in  the  performance  of  his  duties,  and  made  regular  trips  to 
the  various  missions  throughout  the  county,  over  which  he  had 
charge,  undergoing  severe  hardships  and  suffering  without  complaint. 

Finally  his  indisposition  became  such  that  it  was  necessary  for 
liini  to  take  a  rest.  In  December,  1913,  Bishop  Graujon  appointed 
Father  Henry  Heitz  pastor  of  the  parish,  Father  Morin  remainiug 
as  pastor  emeritus.  He  said  mass  almost  daily,  and  even  a  week 
Itefore  leaving  for  El  Paso  to  enter  the  hospital  he  insisted  on  hear- 
ing confessions  in  the  church.  It  was  always  his  determination  to 
woi-k  so  long  as  he  could  by  the  utmost  exertion,  and  he  consented 
to  go  to  El  Paso  only  when  he  realized  that  the  end  was  near.  He 
told  Father  Heitz  before  he  left,  December  30th,  that  he  had  but  a 
few  more  weeks  to  live,  and  it  was  his  desire  to  spend  the  time  in 
prayer  and  contemplation  with  the  Jesuits  at  El  Paso,  to  whom  he 
was  always  greatly  devoted.  He  faced  death  with  the  same  courage, 
the  same  holiness  of  s|)irit  that  characterized  his  whole  life. 

The  career  of  leather  ^^lorin  in  the  Southwest  is  an  epic.  In  a 
background  richly  colored  with  the  romantic,  picturesque  atmosphere 
of  the  pioneer  days,  it  was  replete  with  evidences  of  heroic  self-sacri- 
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fice,  dauntless  personal  conrati-e,  and  enthnsiastic  devotion  to  the  w  oi  k 
to  which  he  dedicated  his  life:  it  is  the  history  of  the  new  era,  or  fim.- 
when  the  scepter  of  spiritual  dominion  passed  from  the  old  Fran- 
ciscan missionaries  to  the  liea<l  of  a  rco-ularly  organized  sec  of  th- 
Catholic  church  at  Tucson,  Arizona.  AVhen  he  came  here  in  lS!i9  tin- 
Southwest  was  a  vast,  trackless,  wild  country,  but  thinly  settled  and 
infested  with  numerous  bands  of  marauding-,  hostile  Indians,  lb" 
lived  to  see  it  become  the  verital)le  empire  it  is  today,  fie  came  hen- 
with  the  old  frontiersmen  who  first  dreamed  of  its  material  gran- 
deur; but  like  the  old  Franciscan  who  came  with  the  Conquistaih^re- 
his  dream  was  of  the  salvation  of  souls  and  the  building  of  a  spiritual 
empire. 

Father  Morin  was  born  in  Clermont,  France,  on  the  8th  day  of 
December,  in  the  year  184.3.  He  early  in  life  decided  to  enter  the 
priesthood,  and  as  soon  as  he  finished  his  academic  studies  entered 
the  seminary  of  the  Sulpicians.  He  was  ordained  a  priest  after 
finishing  his  studies  with  high  iionors  in  18G9,  when  twenty-four  years 
of  age.  About  that  time  Bishop  J.  B.  Salpointe,  who  had  lately  been 
appointed  vicar  apostolic  of  the  Southwest  with_  his  see  at  Tucson. 
Arizona,  was  visiting  the  seminary  where  he  himself  had  studieil, 
for  the  purpose  of  inducing  the  young  seminarians  to  come  to  south- 
western United  States  as  missionaries.  His  appeal  was  received 
with  enthusiasm  by  the  young  Father  Morin,  and  he  quickly  decided 
to  return  with  the  bishop.  However,  his  parents  greatly  objected 
Their  affection  for  him  could  hardly  submit  to  the  sacrifice,  for  it  was 
certain  that  he  would  never  return  to  them,  after  leaving.  So  the 
bishop  left  without  him.  But  Father  Morin,  a  purpose  once  formed, 
never  quit.  He  spent  two  months  at  his  home  and  finally  received 
the  consent  of  his  father,  an<l  set  out  innnediately  for  this  country. 
He  never  saw  France  again. 

At  that  time  Bishop  :\[achebeuf,  who  had  been  appointed  the  first 
])isliop  of  Denver,  Colorado,  was  also  in  France  gathering  recruits, 
and  with  him  Father  Morin  came  to  the  United  States,  traveling  with 
him  as  far  as  Kansas  City.  The  bishop  put  forth  every  effort  to  in- 
duce Father  Morin  to  go  on  to  Denver  with  him,  but  he  considered 
fl  at  he  was  held  by  promise  to  the  see  of  Tucson.  He  therefore  left 
the  bishop  at  Kansas  City  and  set  out  from  there  by  stage,  Kansas 
City  being  then  the  terminus  of  the  railroad. 

On  arriving  at  Albu(|uer(iue  the  driver  of  the  stage  refused  to  go 
farther  on  account  of  the  reports  that  had  just  come  in  of  Indian 
depredations  along  the  stage  route,  ])ut  Father  ^forin  refused  to 
wait  and  went  on  with  another  party.  On  arriving  at  Las  Cruces 
they  overtook  Bishop  Salpointe  and  his  little  band  of  missionaries, 
just  recruited  from  France.  There  were  in  the  party  besides  the 
bishop  and  Father  :\[orin,  Father  Bourgade,  who  later  became  pas- 
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.  r  ,.f  i1m'  clnircli  in  Silver  Citv.  later  hisliop  of  Tucson,  ami  finally 
,rrlibislioi)  of  Santa  Fe,  which  see  he  occupied  until  the  time  of  his 
i.  -ilh  in  V.nO;  Father  Anthony  Jovenceau,  who  died  some  years  ago; 
Father  John  Chaucot,  who  died  at  Tucson,  January  31,  1911;  Father 
r,..niard,  who  died  in  Franco  a  few  years  ago,  and  Father  Andrew 
r.  .  ,:li..r'.  who  is  now  parish  priest  at  Dona  Ana,  Dona  Ana  County, 
\.  w  Mexieo.  an<l  tlie  only  survivor  of  that  heroic  l)and  of  mission- 

""'rhe  partv  arrived  at  Tucson  on  the  first  day  of  February,  1870. 
\ftcr  a  few  weeks'  stay  in  Tucson  Father  ^^lorin  went  to  the  old  mis- 
-,,,11  (.f  Tubac,  about  seventy-five  miles  from  Tucson,  where  he  re- 
mained about  six  months,  applying  himself  assiduously  to  the  study 
of  English  an<l  Spanish.  While  there  he  contracted  malarial  fever 
and  Ids  health  became  so  impaired  that  he  was  compelled  to  seek 
a  change  of  cUmate.  The  bishop  sent  him  to  :S[esilla,  Dona  Ana 
( \.imtv?  At  that  time  Dona  Ana  County  was  still  in  the  see  of  Du- 
ran-ro,'  ^^lexico,  an<l  Father  Morin  had  to  wait  a  year  in  :\[esilla  be- 
fore that  section  was  taken  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of 
Durauiro  and  turned  over  to  the  bishop  of  Tucson.  Father  Morin 
ivinained  in  Mesilla  about  twelve  years,  when  he  was  recalled  to 
Arizona.  He  was  pastor  at  Tombstone  but  a  few  months  when  he 
was  ai)i)ointed  vicar-general  of  the  diocese  of  Tucson.  That  was  in 
1SS4.  In  18S9  he  resigned  as  vicar-general  on  account  of  ill  health 
an<i  went  to  Santa  Fe  to  recuperate.  After  a  stay  of  six  months  in 
Santa  Fe  he  w-ent  to  Silver  City  as  pastor,  until  he  bid  his  friends 
farewell  on  his  last  trip  to  El  Paso. 

Burial  took  place  in  El  Paso,  January  19,  1916. 

RrFis  jAr^iEs  Palex.  How  much  of  its  financial  stability  New 
.Mexico,  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  owed  to  Major  Rufus 
James  Palen,  the  late  president  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Santa 
F.'.  it  would  l)e  difficult  to  estimate,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  group 
(.f  tinanciers  of  whom  :Major  Palen  was  one  and  that  by  no  means 
the  least,  exerted  a  tremendous  infiuence  in  restoring  the  credit  of  the 
ronnnonwealth,  in  supporting  new  enterprises,  and  in  making  avad- 
ahle  the  latent  resources  of  the  State.  His  death,  therefore,  early  on 
the  morning  of  ^ifarch  15,  1916,  at  the  age  of  seventy-three  years, 
•  ■licited  many  expressions  of  regret  and  at  the  same  time  appreciation 
uf  his  sterling  qualities  in  every  part  of  the  Southwest. 

Major  Palen  came  from  a  family  distinguished  in  the  annals  of 
X<-w  York  and  in  whose  honor  Palenville,  near  Hudson,  in  that  State, 
was  named.  It  was  at  Hudson  that  ho  was  born  on  January  13,  1843, 
the  son  of  Joseph  Gilbert  Palen  and  Ann  Little  Palon.  He  attended 
the  i.ublic  schools  and  later  the  Hudson  Academy.  From  Hudson  he 
went  to  Romeo,  ]^fichigan,  there  entering  Dickinson  Academy  and  in 
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Major  Rufus  J.  Palen 


1861  matriculatiii.i;-  in  the  college  of  law  of  the  University  of  Mieliig-aii. 
But  in  18()'J,  like  ^^o  many  of  his  classmates,  he  volunteered  to  serve 
in  the  Union  army.  He  went  to  the^  front  as  second  lieutenant  in 
Companv  (r.  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-eighth  Xew  York  Volunteers, 
and  was"  promoted  for  gallantry.  When  lie  left  the  army,  although 
only  twenty-two  years  of  age,  he  held  the  rank  of  major  in  the  tSevcr' 
ty-eighth  Xew  York  Infantry.    Even  after  the  war,  he  was  for  a 
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niiH'  ail  officer  in  the  Xew  York  National  Guard  and  always  took  a 
kicii  interest  in  niilitary  affairs. 

In  18(59,  President  Grant  appointed  the  father  of  Major  Paleu 
rhief  justice  of  the  Xew  :\Iexico  Supreme  Court.  Judg-e  Palen  served 
as  such  until  liis  death,  December  1875.  He  appointed  his  son 
.■l.'rk  of  tlie  court  for  the  First  Judicial  District  ^vith  headquarters 
ill  Santa  Fe,  in  1872.  Major  Palen  also  became  clerk  of  the  Supreme 
( 't)urt  and  served  in  both  capacities  until  1877. 

In  1878,  MajoV  Palen  went  east  to  bring-  with  him  to  Santa  Fe  a 
bride.    He  married  Ellen  Sea-er  Webbe,  daughter  of  Bishop  AVebbe. 
It  was  in  that  year  too,  that  young  Palen  entered  upon  his  banking- 
<'an'er,  in  the  "humble  position  of  assistant  cashier,  but  associated 
witii  such  men  as  Stephen  B.  Elkins  and  W.  W.  Griffin.    Five  years 
later,  on  June  11,  1883,  he  was  promoted  to  the  eashiership,  and  in 
1S94  became  president,  succeeding-  the  late  delegate  to  Congress, 
Pedro  Perea.    Of  the  forty-four  years  he  lived  in  Santa  Fe,  Major 
Palen  gave  thirty-eight  to  service  in  the  bank,  Avhich  for  many  years 
stood  at  the  head  of  financial  institutions  of  the  Southwest  in  the 
amount  of  business  it  transacted,  and  to  this  day  is  emblematic  of 
financial  strength  and  soundness.    He  took  great  pride  in  the  new 
building-  just  erected  on  the  east  side  of  the  Plaza,  architecturally 
aiul  in  interior  fittings  the  most  beautiful  banking  stiiicture  in  New 
IMexico.    As  a  banker,  ]\Iajor  Palen  earned  the  reputation  of  being 
conservative,  and  yet  scores  of  business  men  can  testify  that  he  went 
the  limit  to  tide  them  over  periods  of  stress.    During  the  recent 
panic,  when  practically  every  bank  suspended  specie  payment,  he  con- 
tinued to  meet  obligations  with  cash,  and  his  attitude  carried  Santa 
Fe  through  the  period  of  stringency  nnscathecL    Very  often,  when 
:\rajor  Palen  thought  that  the  banking  laws  and  rules  would  not  per- 
mit him  to  make  a  loan  on  the  slender  security  offered,  he  came  to 
the  rescue  with  his  personal  funds.    Many  a  poor  farmer  or  stock- 
man, or  even  politician,  when  at  the  end  of  his  resources,  would 
make  his  way  to  :\Iajor  Palen 's  home  and  there  lay  his  case  before 
the  financier.    Seldom,  if  ever,  was  he  refused  financial  liel])  if  the 
plea  was  sincere,  and  the  record  clear.    The  faith  in  Major  Palen 's 
integrity,  manifested  ])y  the  S]janish-American  peoj^le,  was  remark- 
a])le.    In  the  early  days  it  would  happen  that  some  rich  sheepman 
or  landowner  would  bring  to  Santa  Fe  large  sums  in  gold,  and  arriv- 
ing after  l)anking  hours  would  take  the  money  to  the  Palen  residence, 
there  to  keep  it  over  night.    ^Slajor  Palen  knew  how  to  take  risks 
and  how  to  bear  losses,  but  he  was  also  uniformly  successful,  and 
under  his  careful  management  the  bank  accumulated  a  big  surplus  in 
addition  to  i)aying  handsome  dividends  regularly  to  the  stockholders. 

]\[ajor  Palen  was  a  staunch  Pepublican.    He  was  actively  inter- 
ested in  political  movements  and  represented  his  party  in  various 
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conventions  and  on  different  boards.  From  1891  to  1895  lie  was  Ter- 
ritorial treasurer  and  ag-ain  in  1911.  Ble  was  a  member  of  tlie  Capital 
Rebuilding  and  Extension  Board  which  built  the  present  State  eapi- 
tol.  This  was  doiie  for  a  comparatively  small  sum  and  it  is  a  matter 
of  pride  to  the  commonwealth  that  at  no  time  during  the  buihling  or 
after,  was  there  the  least  intimation  of  favoritism  in  awarding  (.(ni- 
tracts  or  of  the  payment  of  excessive  prices.  The  building  was  com- 
pleted an(\  the  board  found  itself  with  a  surplus  on  hand  from  the 
meager  appropriation.  Similarly,  Major  Palen  was  a  trustee  of  the 
State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Santa  Fe,  when  it  built  its 
fine  administration  building.  He  held  other  positions  in  town  and 
State.  With  him,  public  office  was  not  a  mere  perfunctory  honor 
but  involved  duties  to  which  he  generously  gave  thought  and  time. 

Major  Palen  was  scholarly  in  his  ideals.  He  was  an  omnivorous 
reader  of  scientific  literature.  He  made  a  study  not  only  of  finance 
but  also  of  social  science.  He  was  a  member  for  many  years  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science  and  of  the  Amer- 
ican Economic  Association.  He  was  a  charter  member  and  treasurer 
of  the  Santa  Fe  Society  of  tlie  Archaeological  Institute  of  America, 
a  life  member  of  the  State  :\[useum  and  a  member  of  the  Archae- 
ological Society  of  Mexico.  He  had  been  president  of  the  New 
Mexico  Bankers'  Association  and  belonged  to-  the  Sigma  Phi  Greek 
letter  fraternity.  For  many  years,  lie  annually  presented  to  the 
Woman's  Board  of  Trade  library  books  and  magazines  worth  while 
and  iu  large  quantity.  He  was  a  meml)er  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  for  years  was  an  officer  of  the  Santa  Fe  Board  of  Trade. 
He  contributed  regularly  and  frequently  to  every  worthy  civic  cause. 

Major  Palen  delighted  in  the  company  of  a  circle  of  close  friends. 
It  was  a  circle  whicli  death  has  decimated  in  late  years,  for  in  it  were 
included  men  like  the  late  Edward  L.  Bartlett,  Judge  H.  L.  Waldo, 
and  the  late  Abraham  Staab.  His  home  was  a  most  hospitable  one. 
and  he  was  often  seen  at  public  entertainments  and  was  a  beloved 
guest  at  social  functions.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  a  charter 
member,  president,  and  later  treasurer  of  the  Santa  Fe  Club.  Stead- 
fast as  a  meml)er  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  he  took  an 
active  interest  in  diocesan  as  well  as  parish  affairs,  serving  as  ves- 
tryman and  treasurer  for  many  years.  Sunday  forenoon  found  him 
quite  regularly  in  his  pew  and  he  seldom  was  al)sent  from  church 
gatherings  at  other  times.  .  ■ 

The  great  sorrow  came  to  ^Slajor  Palen,  only  a  few  years  ago,  when 
death  called  hence  the  only  daughter;  ]^Irs.  Caryl  Palen  ;Moulton. 
Since  then  there  were  signs  of  failing  strength  and  evidence  of  ad- 
vancing years.  Still  he  followed  his  exacting  round  of  duties  until 
a  week  before  his  death.  A  severe  cold  develo])('d  into  |)neumonia 
and  while  the  latter  yielded  to  medical  treatment,  the  heart  could  not 
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.staiKl  tlio  strain,  and  sliortly  after  midni.iclit  on  the  moniin<?  of  ^^lareli 
l.'.fli,  witli  the  sorrowing  wife  at  the  bedside,  he  was  g-athered  to  his 
fathers. 

Xot  since  tlie  funeral  of  the  late  Archbishop  J.  B.  Laniy,  has  Santa 
Fe  witnessed  so  general  and  heartfelt  a  demonstration  of  sorrow  as 
i,u  the  sunny,  balmy  ]^iareh  afternoon  when  the  mortal  renuiins  of 
Major  Paleii  were  borne  to  their  last  resting  place.  The  Episcopal 
ritual  for  the  dead  was  read  liy  Rev.  Leonidas  Smith  in  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Faith  which  was  too  small  to  hold  all  those  who  had  come 
to  pay  their  tribute  of  respect.  The  altar  recess  was  carpeted  with 
blossoms  and  the  casket  was  buried  beneath  white  lilies  and  other 
[lowers.  The  vested  choir  sang  "In  the  Hour  of  Trial,"  "Lord  Let 
Me  Know  My  End,"  "Abide  with  Me,"  and  "When  the  Weary  Seek- 
iiiir  Rest."  Interment  was  in  Fairview  Cemetery,  in  the  plot  where 
Major  Palen's  daughter  had  been  laid  to  rest.  The  active  pall-bear- 
ers were  employes  of  the  First  National  Bank:  James  B.  Read, 
Stuart  C.  MeCrimmon,  Juan  Shoemaker,  F.  L.  Wardlaw,  C.  J.  Eck- 
«M't,  G.  E.  ]\roore,  V.  S.  (Jdebraski,  and  Leonard  Murphy.  Directors 
of  the  bank,  vestrymen  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Faith,  and  old 
friends  were  the  honorary  pall-])earers :  Dr.  W.  S.  Harroun,  Bron- 
son  M.  Cutting,  Julius  H.  Gerdes,  H.  H.  Dorman,  Arthur  Seligman, 
James  L.  Seligman,  Frank  W.  Clancy,  Aloys  B.  Renehan,  Dr.  James 
A.  Massie,  L.  Bradford  Prince,  Miguel  A.  Utero,  Solomon  Spitz,  Aus- 
tin C.  Brady,  and  J.  G.  Schumann.  Walter, 

Thomas  D.  Burns,  legislator,  public  official,  banker,  merchant,  stock . 
raiser  and  farmer,  died  at  his  home  in  Tierra  Amarilla,  the  county 
seat  of  Rio  Arriba  County,  on  Tuesday,  March  7,  1916,  and  was 
buried  two  days  later  in  the  family  plot  at  Tierra  Amarilla,  Rev. 
Father  Alvernhe  officiating  in  the  celebration  of  requiem  mass  in  the 
Catholic  church  at  Tierra  Amarilla. 

The  career  of  Mr.  Burns  was  typical  of  many  pioneers  and  immi- 
grants. He  was  born  in  the  County  of  Waterford,  Ireland,  on  Octo- 
l)er  15,  1841,  and  was  therefore  in  his  seventy-second  year  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  He  was  the  son  of  William  and  ^Nlary  Burns  wlio  came 
to  Xew  York,  where  they  lived  five  years,  in  1854.  In  1859  they  took 
up  their  residence  at  Whitewater,  "Wisconsin,  and  there  the  mother 
died  in  188i',  while  the  father  died  in  1890  at  the  home  of  his  son  in 
Xew  ]\[exico,  interment  however,  lieing  made  at  Whitewater. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War,  when  he  was  sixteen  years  old, 
Thomas  D.  Burns  ran  away  from  home  with  only  five  dollars  in  his 
|)Ockets  and  headed  for  Pike's  Peak.  From  Janesville,  Wisconsin, 
lie  walked  to  Omaha,  selling  ])ami)hlets  on  the  treatment  of  horse 
diseases.  Occasionally,  he  exchanged  one  of  tlu'se  ])amphlets  for  a 
meal,  sometimes  he  sold  one  for  twenty-five  cents,  and  upon  one  occa- 
sion running  across  a  man  whose  horse  was  very  ill,  he  sold  the  book 
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Thomas  D.  Burns 

for  five  dollars  so  that  his  eaj)ital  increased  to  fourteen  dollars  by 
the  time  he  reached  Omaha,  which  paid  his  transportation  overlaiul 
to  Denver.  From  Denver  he  went  to  Bonldcr  and  ])eg-an  to  prospect 
for  ore,  hut  the  hard  work  he  put  into  sinkini>-  a  shaft  with  pick  and 
shovel  yielded  him  no  returns  and  he  returned  to  Denver  to  enter  tlie 
employ  of  J.  Jackson  &  Company.  But  his  career  Avith  the  firm  was 
cut  short  by  a  fire  that  destroyed  the  store. 

]\[r.  Burns  was  ^-iven  his  first  real  start  in  lite  l)y  the  appointment 
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(  „it...l  States  marshal  t..  take  cliarire  of  the  mihtary  stores  at 
'■'  -t  1  voiis,  l\)l()ra(h),  to  ri'Ucve  the  sutler  who  was  tliou-ht  to  be 
'  ••..iitV.lerate  svmpathizer.    The  stores  were  valued  at  $.)00,000. 
I,  uas  also  his  (Uitv  to  examine  all  caravans  and  frei-ht  wa-ons  tor 
,..,.tra!.and  u'oods.    Transferre.l  to  B^rt  Union,  ^lora  County,  he 
i.le  hi^  hrst  ac(iuaintauce  with  New  :\rexico  and  rapidly  learned  the 
-.p-mi^h  lano-ua-e.    Fov  one  vear  he  distributed  conunissary  stores 
,,'.d  then  was  superseded  by  Lieutenant  Taylor.    With  the  $/00  he 
"irtd  <aved,  he  purchased  a  stock  of  merchandise  m  Santa  Fe,  and 
flipped  it  to  Conejos,  Colorado,  where  he  opened  a  store.    He  made 
runsi.lerable  in  cattle  .h^als  but  lost  everything  he  lia.l  on  a  g^overn- 
p...,it  contract  and  found  himself  $(i,000  in  del)t  besides.    ^\  ith  an 
old  mule  his  sole  possession,  he  trekked  to  Denver  to  retrieve  his 
inrtune  and  to  pav  his  debts.    He  opened  stores  later  in  Tierra 
\uiaiilla,  in  Parkview,  in  Chama,  Canjelon,  Bhuico,  New  Mexico, 
l-nacio,  Colora(h>,  and  at  other  points.    He  prospered  m  hiiul  deals, 
ill  stock  raising,  in  farming,  in  merchandising,  and  soon  had  paid 
all  of  his  debts  and  was  amassing  a  fortune.    During  the  Ute  trou- 
ble.s  Fort  Lowell  was  established  near  Parkview,  and  it  was  through 
the  'firmness,  courage,  and  tact  of  Mr.  Burns  that  the  settlers  of 
northern  New  Mexico  were  spared  the  devastation  that  fell  to  other 
s.vtions.    In  later  years  he  acquired  Trimble  Hot  Springs  near 
Diirango,  Colorado, "and  became  the  principal  owner  and  president 
of  the  Burns  National  Bank  in  that  city.    He  had  other  banking  in- 
terests and  died  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  of  the  State. 

The  people  of  Rio  Arriba  County  and  adjoining  counties  looked  to 
Mr.  Burns  for  pohtical  leadership.  While  he  never  sought  office  of 
his  own  accord,  he  served  several  terms  as  county  commissioner  and 
treasurer  of  Rio  Arriba  County,  was  a  memlier  of  the  Territorial 
Senate  for  five  terms  and  a  member  of  the  State  Senate.  Before  the 
last  session  of  the  legislature  he  resigned  because  of  physical  iufinn- 
iti'.'s  and  desire  for  rest,  but  he  was  persuaded  by  Governor  :\[cDon- 
ahl  to  continue  service  and  proved  an  especially  valuable  member  m 
the  1915  session.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  Mr.  Burns  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Republican  State  Central  Committee.  He  served  in  the 
convention  that  drafted  the  State  Constitution  and  for  decades  was 
a  delegate  to  State  and  county  conventions.  He  was  independent  in 
(hougiit  and  while  ordinarily  a  strict  party  man,  there  were  occa- 
sions when  he  refused  to  obey  party  mandates.  Quite  a  number  of 
laws  on  the  statute  books  bear  his  name,  ^h:  Burns  in  his  later 
years  traveled  considerably  and  spent  several  winters  in  Mexico. 
Tlu'  Burns  home  was  a  most  hosintahle  one  and  in  it  were^  enter- 
tained men  like  General  Phil  Sheridan,  who  was  a  personal  friend  of 
Senator  Burns  and  at  whose  home  in  Chicago  ^Ir.  and  ]\[rs.  Burns 
visited  occasionally.    Mrs.  Burns,  who  survives  her  husband,  was 
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Miss  Josophiiio  Gallej^-os  of  Abiquiu,  a  daiig-liter  of  J.  Pablo  Gallo-o.-, 
a  (listingnisluHl  political  It-ader  among-  his  people.    Three  ehildtvn 
survive:    Thomas  D.  Bunis,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Margaret  B.  Hall,  ami 
Emma  B.  Becker. 

Mr.  Burns  was  one  of  a  group  of  men  of  about  the  same  age,  wiio 
had  come  to  New  Mexico  in  their  youth  and  who  have  died  within 
the  past  few  months  and  inckuled  such  men  as  Major  R.  J.  Pah-n 
and  ex-Govt'rnor  William  T.  Thornton,  who  both  answered  the  last 
sunnnons  a  few  days  after  Mr.  Burns  died,  Judge  H.  L.  Waldo,  an. I 
Abraham  Staab,  who  each  in  their  sphere  contributed  to  the  making 
of  modern  New  Mexico.  Walter. 

Captain-  William  H.  Jack,  one  of  the  pioneer  cattle  men  of  New  Mex- 
ico and  at  one  time  owner  of  tlie  famous  "Oak  Grove"  cattle  ranch 
in  Grant  Countv,  died  Saturday,  February  19,  1916,  following  an 
operation  in  a  hospital  at  El  Paso,  Texas.  Captain  Jack  wa^s  a  na- 
tive of  Pennsylvania,  having  been  born  at  Pittsburgh  April  7,  185-1:. 
He  was  the  son  of  William^and  Caroline  (Howard)  Jack.  Captain 
Jack  received  his  education  in  the  public  schools  of  Plolidaysburg  of 
his  native  State  and  began  his  career  as  an  employee  of  the  Mer- 
chants' and  Manufacturers'  National  Bank  of  Pittsburgh  in  1871, 
continuing  with  that  financial  institution  for  eight  years,  when  he  re- 
moved to  New  Mexico  and  located  in  Colfax  County,  where  in  1879 
he  engaged  in  the  business  of  stock  raising.  In  1891  he  removed  to 
Grant" County  and  at  one  time  was  one  of  the  largest  cattle  raisers  in 
the  State.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  owner  of  ranches  in  Col- 
fax and  Union  counties  and  was  president  of  the  Crowfoot  Cattle 
Company.  He  was  married  in  1895  to  Jessie  J.  Posey,  who  survives 
liim. 

With  the  organization  of  the  New  ]^[exico  Cattle  Sanitary  Board  in 
3892  Cai)tain  Jack  was  elected  its  first  president,  an  office  which  he 
filled  for  eight  years,  thereafter  continuing  a  member  of  the  board 
until  the  time  of  his  death.  In  the  days  of  Colonel  La  Rue  and  Cap- 
tain A.  G.  Austen,  respectively  secretaries  of  this  most  important  of 
all  New  ^lexico's  official  industrial  organizations.  Captain  Jack's 
wide  experience  and  influence  were  always  witnessed  in  the  many 
legislative  enactments  during  the  ])eriod  of  his  connection  with  the 
1)oard.  While  never  a  member  of  the  legislature,  along  with  James 
F.  Hinkle,  W.  C.  ]\IcDonal<l,  Nick  Chaffin,  and  other  prominent  cattle 
raisers  in  the  old  Territorial  days.  Captain  Jack's  personality  was 
alwavs  of  great  weight  in  l)oth  branches  of  the  legislature  in  securing 
the  passage  of  laws  for  the  benefit  of  the  cattle  men. 

Sociallv,  there  was  no  more  companionable  spirit  in  the  Southwest 
than  "Bill''  Jack.  His  friends  were  leg-ion  and  no  meeting  of  cattle 
7nen  of  consequence  throughout  the  country  was  considered  complete 
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Captain  William  II.  Jack 


-»..toBaak  til  'Mni'iiii^iiM 


if  not  attended  by  the  president  of  the  New  ^NFexieo  Board.  Captain 
.lack  was  a  charter  member  of  Silver  City  Lod.ye  B.  P.  ( ).  E.  and  a 
Mason  and  was  ahvays  identified  with  every  movement  tending-  to  the 
betterment  and  improvement  of  tlie  eommunity  in  which  lie  lived. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  a  resident  of  Folsom,  Union  Comity, 
New  Mexico. 

At  a  meetin.g-  of  the  Cattle  Sanitary  Board  held  in  Albnqnenine  on 
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the  oi.irlitli  (lay  of  March.  1 !»!(;,  tlie  foll()^vill.^•  resolutions  were  pas>c,i : 
"Whereas,  it  lias  jtlcasiwl  an  all-wise  Providence  to  call  from  our 
ini<lst  liy  <lcalli.  W'illlani  11.  Jack,  for  a  g-reat  many  years  identiricd 
with  the  live  >tork  industry  of  our  State,  and  also  for  many  years  an 
active  mcmher  of  this  hoard;  and 

"Whereas,  dnriui^  liis  Iowj:  service  as  a  member  of  this  body,  his 
time  ami  labors  were  given  ])ainstaking-ly,  unselfishly,  and  without 
stint  to  the  service  of  the  cattle  industry  and  the  State;  and 

"Wliereas,  there  exists  among  the  members  of  this  body  a  strong- 
feeling  of  the  loss  suffered  through  the  death  of  our  associate;  now 
therefore  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  Xew  Mexico  Cattle  Sanitary  Board,  in  session 
assembled,  expresses,  insofar  as  words  may  do  so,  our  sorrow  at  the 
death  of  William  PL  Jack,  appreciation  of  his  services  to  this  organ- 
ization, to  the  live  stock  industry,  and  to  his  State;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  that  a  copy  of  this  statement  be  spread  upon  the  rec- 
ords of  the  Xew  ISIexico  Cattle  Sanitary  Board,  that  a  copy  be  handed 
to  the  widow  of  William  H.  Jack,  and  that  the  Xew  Mexico  news- 
papers be  asked  to  publish  these  resolutions. 

(Signed)    "Johx  H.  Hicks. 

"Harry  A.  Martin." 

Reverend  Harvey  M.  Shields  died  at  Mineral  Wells,  Texas,  on  ^NTarch 
6,  1916.  Dr.  Shields  had  been  living-  at  the  Texas  resort  for  almost  a 
year  seeking-  to  benefit  his  health  through  the  waters  of  the  famous 
springs  there.    Burial  was  made  at  that  place. 

Dr.  Shields  was  well  known  throughout  the  State  of  Xew  Mexic(\ 
having  been  a  resident  for  many  years.  His  first  charge  was  at  Las 
Cruces  in  1893,  one  year  after  his  ordination  as  a  priest  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church.  In  189-4  he  went  to  Chicago  where  he  remained  for 
five  years.  In  1899  he  returned  to  Xew  Mexico  to  take  charge  of  the 
mission  at  Jemez  Hot  Springs,  from  which  ])oint  he  removed  to  the 
Upper  Gila  and  later  to  Bisbee,  Arizona,  where  he  remained  nntil 
1908  when  he  was  sent  by  his  bishop  to  the  church  at  Dawson,  Xew 
Mexico.  Dr.  Shields  was  always  prominent  in  public  affairs  notwith- 
standing his  calling.  He  was  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  ability 
and  well  liked  by  all  who  knew  him.  He  was  elected  member  of  the 
board  of  county  commissioners  of  Colfax  County  in  1911,  and  was 
chosen  chairman  of  the  board,  a  position  which  he  held  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  Dr.  Shields  was  also  prominent  in  the  good  roads  move- 
ment and  for  several  years  was  vice-president  of  the  Xational  High- 
ways Association.    He  is  survived  by  a  widow. 

The  American  Indian  in  the  Uxitrd  States.  Period  1850-1914. 
By  Warren   K.  ]\roorhea<l,  A.M.    From  the  Andover  Press.  A 
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.  MM'ttKMislv  ])rinto(l  volume  of  440  pa,-vs  with  half-tcuii-  illusTra- 
u',',u<  aiul  maps,  and  reprcxluftioiis  in  sepia  of  a  number  of  the  famous 
UoAnnxn  Wananuiker  pietuies,  ^vhieh  is  an  attractive  specimen  of 
,!.,.  l,„(,knuiker's  art.  In  it,  Mr.  :yIoorhea(l  sums  up  much  of  the 
.,'ilieial  historv  of  the  American  Indian  duriui«-  what  he  calls  the  tran- 
sition period".  However,  it  is  more  of  a  polemic  than  a  historical 
liarrative.  The  author  himself  calls  it  a  "Plea  for  Justice,"  and  he 
.'.mtends  for  a  viewpoint  that  finds  but  little  sympathy  in  the  West, 
...peciallv  in  sections  where  the  policy  of  coddling"  the  Indian  like  a 
>p(.iled  child  has  retarded  ireneral  development  and  has  been  of  the 
:.M-eatest  detriment  to  the  Indian  himself. 

The  history  is  very  fra.iz:mentary.  Take  the  chapter  on  the  Pueblo 
Indian  and  there  is  nothin.ii;  that  deals  with  the  intricate  prol)leni  of 
!»neblo  citizenship,  the  Territorial  legislation  on  the  subject,  the  ex- 
liaustive  court  opinions,  the  various  cong-resses  of  the  Pueblo  Indians 
themselves,  nor  of  any  of  the  events  within  and  without  the  pueblos 
that  together  form  a  stirring  history.  On  the  other  hand,  an  entire 
ciiapter  is  given  to  Geronimo.  Mr.  Moorhead  appears  as  an  apol- 
(.'.rist  of  the  wily  old  savage  and  apparently  justifies  Geronimo 's ^ca- 
rver of  plunder^  rapine,  and  murder,  an  attitude  whi?h  old  thne  New 
Mexicans  will  naturally  resent.  Mv.  Moorhead's  statistics  as  to  the 
percentage  of  Indians  who  have  alienated  their  allotments  are  not 
convincing,  for  right  here  in  New  :\Iexico  the  tenure  of  land  by  the 
Spanish-Americans  has  undergone  the  same  vicissitudes  and  but  few 
of  the  thousands  of  dry  farms  in  New  Mexico  are  today  in  the  same 
ownership  that  they  were  ten  years  ago. 

A  number  of  typographical  errors  mar  the  volume.  Mr.  Moor- 
head has  done  much  better,  more  scientific,  and  more  convincina: 
work.  Yet  the  present  volume  sei-^-es  its  purpose  as  the  record  and 
j)resentation  of  one  side  of  a  controversy,  the  side  of  the  New  Eng- 
land sentimentalist.  A  library  on  the  Indian  is  not  complete  with- 
out this  volume.  It  is  of  special  interest  also,  to  many  of  the  con- 
tem|)oraries  of  Moorhead  whom  he  mentions  hy  name  and 

praises  or  blames  according  to  their  attitude  toward  the  so-called 
"Indian"  question.  A  number  of  New  ^Mexicans,  especially  those 
connected  with  the  Indian  service,  are  named  and  their  work  is 
praised  without  stint.  "Walter. 
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When  James  S.  Calhoaii,  first  territorial  governor  of  Xew  Mexico, 
realized,  in  the  early  spring  of  1S52,  that  his  health  was  too  nmch 
impaired  for  him  any  longer  to  bear,  with  justice  to  himself  and  to 
his  constituents,  the  iieavy  responsibilities  of  the  gubernatorial  oftice 
at  Santa  Fe,  he  made  preparations  to  return  to  the  "States"  and  to 
his  old  home  in  Georgia.  His  had  been  a  thankless  task.  It  was, 
therefore,  with  great  relief  that  he  handed  over  the  charge  of  ex- 
ecutive duties  to  Colonel  E.  V.  Sumner,  with  whom  his  relations  had 
not  always  been  of  the  pleasantest.  It  was  the  old  story  of  conflict 
])etween  civil  and  military  authority.  The  two  men  had  disputed, 
time  and  time  again,  over  matters  of  Indian  policy  and  over  the 
scope,  never  adequately  defined  for  them,  of  their  respective  juris- 
dictions. Even  at  the  very  last  and  in  spite  of  his  undoul)ted  sym- 
pathy with  Calhoun  in  his  enfeebled  state,  Sumner  was  not  able  to 
prevent  the  petty  red  tape  procedure  of  the  War  Department  hinder- 
ing his  doing  the  really  generous  thing  and  providing  in  all  detail 
for  the  comfort  of  Calhoun's  last  sad  jouniey.  That  journey,  indeed, 
l)roved  not  to  bo  a  very  extended  one;  for  the  weary,  disappointed 
governor  died  on  the  plains. 

His  duties  as  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  ex  officio  he  had, 
before  his  departure  from  Santa  Fe,  entrusted  to  the  senior  agent, 
John  Greiner,  and  to  lum  descended,  likewise,  the  inevitable  contro- 
versy with  Sunuun-,  always  jealous  of  his  position  and  of  the  author- 
ity attaching  tlu'reto.  He  chose  to  regard  himself  as  acting  governor 
in  every  respect,  ]»ut  <lid  not  actually  interfere  with  Indian  matters 
oltnoxiously  until  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty  was  in  near  ])rospect. 
Meanwhih\  Greiner  api)lied  liimself  to  his  new  labors  assiduously. 
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having  already  had  some  experience  under  Calhoun's  immediate 

direction.  ^    ,  •    ^^  ■ 

It  is  the  systematic  record  of  those  labors  that  appears  m  the  .]our- 
nal  here  printed,  which  is  a  transcript  of  a  manuscript  found  m  book 
form  among  the  United  States  Indian  OtHce  tiles.  The  journal  oov.'rs 
ei<ditv-^even  pa-cs  and  the  original  pagination  is  indicated  here  hy 
numbers  in  the  margin.  Its  record  is  a  record  of  six  months  only, 
April  1st  to  September  30th  inclusive.  Touclung  the  editorial  treat- 
ment accorded  the  manuscript,  some  remarks  are  necessary.  The 
text  has  been  rigidlv  reproduced.  Corrections  m  spelling  have  been 
inserted  within^brackets.  The  punctuation  has  not  been  changed, 
but  the  capitalization  has  been  brought  more  withm  the  range  ot 
usage  of  todav.  In  some  instances,  owing  to  the  irregularity  ot  the 
writing,  this  has  meant  nothing  more  than  giving  the  scribe  the  ben- 
efit of  the  doubt  and  letting  his  lengthened  strokes  stand  for  mere 
flourishes.  The  scribe  was  either  Greiner  himself  or  Ward,  Ins  m- 
terpreter;  but  Greiner's  name  is  found  sig-ned  to  all  .jounial  entries 
even  to  those  that  were  e\idently  the  record  made,  in  his  absence,  by 
his  substitute.  . 

Concerning  the  subject  matter  of  the  journal,  there  is  not  much  to 
sav  It  speaks  for  itself,  but  it  makes  no  large  revelations.  The  six 
months  were  uneventful  months  and  Greiner  had  little  to  relate  be- 
yond the  almost  dailv  Indian  visits.  The  red  men  came  to  him  on 
very  trivial  pretexts  most  of  the  time ;  their  real  need  was  usually 
food  and  to  get  that  thev  would  travel  a  long  distance.  Greiner  had 
some  slight  interest  in  ethnolog}^  but  he  did  not  indulge  himself  m 
reflections  upon  it.  Onlv  once  in  a  while  did  he  make  even  cursory 
information  gained  a  matter  of  record.  And  yet  his  journal  is  not 
•  without  interest.  To  say  the  least,  it  fills  a  historical  gap.  And  it 
does  add  to  our  knowledge  of  Indian  conditions  and  relations  under 
Mexican  management.  Something,  too,  can  be  read  between  the 
lines. 

Journal  of  Daihj  Transactions 
At  ihe  Superintendcncij  of  Indian-  Affairs 

Santa  Fe  New  Mexico 

^g-r»  Apnl  1st  1S52. 

April  1st  Indian  from  Santo  Domingo,  here  all  night  Came  for  nothing 
1  particular.  Staid  [stayedl  all  night  and  breakfast.  Cost  6211;  cents 
Express  from  Col  Siunner  brought  \ip  letters  and  report  of  Capt  Ewell 
1st  dragoons,  relating  to  Apache  Indians  expedition  thought  the  Indians 
were  not  as  hostile  as  reported,  Ward  copied  letters  for  mail  but  express 
could  not  wait  for  the  copies. 

Las  Lanti-s^  Indians  entered  complaint  against  Annijo  =  for  unjust 

1  For  thp  Los  LentPs  pueblos,       W.  W.  H.  Dnvis,  El  Orinfio,  p.  116.  .  . 

::Mnnuel  Arrniio.  fjovcrnor  of  New  Moxieo.  Josiah  Grcpff.  Comnu'rce  oT  the  Praines  m 
Tlmaitos'  Wr.stcrn  Tnu  e/.y,  vol.  xi.x,  noie  77;  H.  H.  Bancroft,  History  of  Arizona  and  2,  en 
Mexico,  p.  310,  nofc. 
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f r.-atiiient,  refer[r]fd  the  complaint  to  pueblo  to  settle. 

J.  Greiner  2  Ind.  Agt  Sup"t  Jnd  Affs 
New  Mexico 

••  J,i  Col  WoolFey  called  in  otifici\  requested  him  to  attend  the  court  at  San 
Mi^mel,  to  investigate  the  Antonchico  [Anton  Chico]  difficulty,  he 
pritiiiised  to  do  so, 

John  from  San  lldefonso.  returned  with  governor  of  that  pueblo,  tg.  say 
that  the  mischi [e] vious  Indian  who  is  among  the  pueblos,  has  gone  to 
tlie  Rio  Abajo, 

co.st  for  breakfast  and  supper  -iil.oO 

Don  Carlos  from  Tesuque  here  for  breakfast  25 

Paid  for  wood  for  Office  

John  Greixer. 

"  3d  Eight  of  the  Indians  Pueblo  Santa  Clara  came  to  see  me,  in  regard  to 
the  settlement  above  the  pueblo — cutting  off  the  water  from  their  lands 
—measures  taken  to  remove  the  intruders.   All  staid  [stayed]  to  break- 
fast, meat  and  bread— $1.75  John  Greiner 
April  4"  Don  Carlos  a  Tesuque  Indian  who  has  been  trading  with  the  Coman- 
1832  ches.  stated  to  day  with  every  demonstration  of  his  belief  in  what  he  says, 

2  That  he  had  met  mth  a  Mexican  captive,  at  "Wolf-Creek,  in  the  country 
of  the  Comanches  who  belonged  to  (Baja  Sol)  or  (Setting  Sun)  a  cele- 
brated chief  of  that  tribe,  and  he  told  him  that  the  president  of  Mexico 
had  made  peace  with  the  Comanche  nation,  and  had  advised  them  to 
invite  them  to  make  peace  ^\-ith  all  the  wild  tribes  surrou[n] ding  New 
]\Iexico.  and  should  any  Pueblos  go  to  trade  among  them  to  invite  them 
to  join  them,  and  when  the  snow  fell  again  (October)  that  said  Chief 

■  Baja  Sol  was  to  inform  the  president  of  the  success  of  his  efforts. 
Should  they  be  accomplished,  to  be  ready  at  any  moment  to  fall  upon 
New  Mexico,  concentrating  their  forces  at  Santa  Fe,  while  the  Mexicans 
were  to  fall  upon  Texas  The  Comanches  are  at  peace  only  with  the  Kai- 
Avays  and  Shawnees,  At  war  with  all  the  rest  of  the  tribes,  The  Coman- 
ches and  Apaches  have  been  at  peace,  but  are  now  at  war. 
The  known  [He  knows  ?j  Antonio  Baca  the  Indian  from  Cochiti,  he  has 
been  to  Tesuque,  but  has  said  nothing  bad,  The  Pueblos  are  all  well 
satisfied,  he  has  heard  no  complaints  from  any  of  them.  They  the 
(Comanches)  are  travelling  now  among  the  Kaiways.  He  Carlos  under- 
stand [s]  the  Comanche  language  and  is  generally  invited  to  their 
coimcils, 

He  was  in  council  with  them  while  out,  and  the  chief  Eagle  Feathers, 
Ysaquipa.  Tecube — and  they  while  hvmting  in  the  mountains  lost  by 

3  The  autliority  under  which  Greiner  was  aetint;  can  be  surmised  from  the  following 
cre.lontial,  fouml  transcribed  on  the  front  page  of  his  journal: 

John  Greiner  Esq.  Indian  Ag-ent  was  this  day  appointed  Acting  Superintendent  of  In- 
dian Affairs,  during  the  absence  of  H.  E.  James  S.  Calhoun,  Governor  and  Ex-oflicio  Super- 
inten(hMit  of  Indian  Affairs,  said  appointment  to  take  effect  on  the  First  day  of  April  next. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  liave  hereunto  signed  my  hand  on  this,  Monday,  29th  day  of 
Manli  at  Xiue  o'clock  A.  M. 

By  order  of  the  Governor  D.wm  V.  Whitin'q 
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the  Americans  takin<r  from  them  a  number  of  captives,  ihcy  aiv  an- 
about  it, 

The  movement  is  to  be  simultaneous  in  Texas,  &  New  [Mexico, 
eleaiTsweep  was  [is]  to  be  made  airainst  the  Americans 
Tiiis  conversation  took  phioe  at  Wolf  Creek,  27  clays  march  fmm 
Santa  Fe, 

Carlos  his  brother,  wife,  and  child,  three  meals  each  sui:a£.and  coffee— 
j{;3.43  3/4  .  J«'hn  Greine,- 

Aprils"  Sent  letters  to  the  principal  chiefs  of  Xavajos  ^  to  be  here  from  2.')" 
3      to  30"  of  this  month  by  Laeome  who  is  going  to  Cheille  and  Tunielia. 
.    and  probably  Avill  return  with  them,    Sent  letters  by  :Mr  Johnson  \vh.> 
went  to  Albiiniueniue  to  Gen'l  Baird  requesting  him  to  see  the  Tndia'i 
Juan  Antonio  I^.aea,  who  is  among  the  Pueblos  and  ascertain  what  he 
is  about, 

Also  telling  him  what  Carlos  of  Tesuque  said  abimt  the  Comanches 
yesterday.  Paid  for  Indians  of  Tesiuine  ^2.00  John  Greiner 

April  6"  John  Steven  of  Santo  Domingo  came  up  Avith  papers  purportm<r 
to  be  a  title  to  the  Old  Pecos  ■  lands,  evidently  of  no  account.  Many 
of  their  people  had  returned  from  their  trading  expedition  with  (.'n- 
manches. 

Report  nothing  of  interest. 

Gave  him  l)reakfast   0  -  ' 

Mr  Conklin  a  trader  from  Jemez  says  that  about  three  weeks  ago.  the 
pri[e]st  of  Santo  Domingo,  came  to  Jemez.  and  told  the  [Mexicans,  that 
the  Americans,  Avere  going  to  take  away  the  Indian  lands  from  [Mexi- 
can [s],  who  were  living  on  Pueblo  lands,  and  that  it  was  all  wrong, 
that  the  [Mexicans  had  a  right  to  live  where  they  were.  The  pri[e]st 
who  is  there,  one  who  came  from  the  States  appears  to  be  a  very^  good 
sort  of  man.  John  Greiner 

"  7"  An  Indian  from  San  Ildefonsi^  here,  some  trouble  about  the  governor 
of  pueblo,  think  him  rather  trifling — 

Up  last  night  writing  to  Col  Sunnier  and  Gen'l  Baird,  npon  matters  re- 
lating to  the  present  condition  of  the  wild  Indians,  [Mr.  Kephart «  came 
in  from  States  to  day,  says  that  the  Arrapahoes  and  others,  are  encamped 
on  the  Arkansas, 

That  rumors  are  prevalent  that  the  Comanches  have  been  driven  from 
Texas  by  the  white  chief,  and  they  are  for  forming  an  alliance  with  the 
other  wild  tribes, 

Two  thousand  lodges  are  expected  to  be  upon  the  Arkansas  in  a  short 

4  The  aceepteil  sjioUinfj  of  to.lay  is  Xm-alm.  Agreement  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  name 
appears  to  have  been  reached  when  E.  L.  Hewett  found  "the  large  area  of  cultivated  lands" 
satisfaetorv.    Ain/riran-  AntliropolntUst,  vol.  viii,  p.  10.".. 

5  On  the  subject  of  Old  Pecos  and  the  Pecos  "trek"  of  about  18."S,  see  A.  F.  Bandclier, 
"A  Visit  to  the  Aboriginal  Ruins  in  the  Valley  of  Eio  Pecos"  in  Papers  of  the  Arch<uo- 
logii-al  Institute  of  Aiiirrico,  American  Series,  vol.  i,  pp.  124-125;  E.  L.  Heuett,  "Stu.lies 
on  the  Extinct  Pueblos  of  Pecos"  in  Tlir  American  Anthrnpolo;ii.st,  vol.  vi.  p.  4:56;  Elliott 
Coues,  The  ]-:jp<diti<)ii.\'  of  Zehulon  Montgomcni  Pike,  vol.  ii.  p.  7;'.7,  imtc  20;  Sipnrt  of 
James  11.  Simpson.  1S49,  Senate  E.xec.  Doc.  No.  C4,  nist  Cong.,  1st  sess..  1850,  p.  (5S. 

»  W.  G.  Kei.hart? 
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time,  I  think  the  whole  matter  exairtrerated  Tiiyself,  but  "Quieii  Sabe^"" 
S.-nt  iitr  a  ]ilexicaii  runner  to  Taos  to  call  Pablo  Zapato  and  say  I  wish 
to  see  him, 

Wrote  letters  to  him,  Jud^e  Beaubien,  and  :Mi;L,niault, 
■  ■      Mexicans  to  go  and  return  for  $S.OO  left  at  7  oclock  this  evening 

"*  Santa  Fe    April  Sth  1852. 

4  Pi'dro  Garcia,  from  Rio  Hondo,  a  ]\rexiean  came  to  office  to  day  to 
complain  of  two  Indians  of  Xambe  who  had  taken  two  mules  from  him 
one  of  them  had  only  been  returned,  he  wished  to  make  the  pueblo  pay 
tile  damage. 

The  alcalde  had  refused  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  the  case  saying 
he  had  no  jurisdiction, 

yiv  Mink  the  agent  for  Garcia  wished  to  know  before  what  court  the 
matter  should  be  investigated. 

Answered  him  by  referring  the  case  to  the  district  attorney  of  the 
U.  S.  court,         ^  '  John  Greiner 

Friday  Ai)ril  9" 

Good  Friday,  San  Ildefonso  Indians  said  that  they  had  seen  Ignacio 
Baca  the  Indian  of  Cochiti  who  is  and  be  here  after  holidays. 
Santa  Clara  governor  brought  in  a  pair  of  chickens  as  presents,  cost  for 
provisions  for  Indians    ^4.87  1/2 

Mr  Johnson  att[y].  genl.  returned  last  night  from  Alburquer(iue  where 
he  had  been  on  business  for  department 

his  bill  of  expenses  .$9.50 

John  Greiner 

Saturday  April  10" 
Governor  of  Xambe  came  in  to  day  to  tell  me  about  the  difficulty  with 
the  Mexican  i-egarding  the  two  mules  stolen  by  one  of  the  boys  of  the 
Pueblos, 

Agreed  to  refer  the  whole  matter  to  the  court  if  not  settled  before  satis- 
factorily, 

San  Ildefonso  Indians  here  on  business  regarding  the  Indian  Baca,  they 
wished  to  bring  him  here  by  force  told  them  not  to  do  so.  as  I  can  see 
him  when  he  comes  of  his  own  accord,  provisions  for  Indians  $2.50 
Mr  Francisco  from  Abiquiu  says  that  the  Utahs  are  veiy  f|uiet  Tam- 
ouehi  was  in,  and  says  that  there  is  a  probability  of  tT-ouble  between  the 
Sieveritchi  -  and  Capotes  »  regarding  the  killing  of  a  doctor  belonging  to 
the  Sieveritchi  tribe  John  Greiner 

Santa  Fe  April  11"  1852. 
5     Ea.ster  Sunday,  nothing  of  consequence,  no  Indians  present, 

Jolni  Greiner 

•  Coucerninjj  the  use  of  this  expression,  see  Bartlett,  Posoiial  Xarraiivr.  i,  279. 

^  Tiie  Sicvcritrhi  Indians  of  Greiner 's  Journal  are  li.steii  in  F.  W.  Hoilyie 's  Bnndhool: 
"/"  Amiricun  Indians,  part  ii,  p.  514,  as  the  Scuiarits  and  described  as  "A  <Uvision  of  Ute 
fornierly  oeenjiyini;  tlie  Castle  valley  in  w.  central  Utah." 

■'The  Capot'cs  are  another  di\ision  of  the  Utes.  See  Hodse's  account  of  them  in  his 
Handhnol-  nf  Amrriain  Indians,  part  i,  p.  20.".,  and  in  Elliott  Coues,  On  the  Trail  of  a  Span- 
ish Pioneer;  the  Diurij  and  Itinvrari/  of  Francisco  Garccs,  vol.  ii,  p.  404,  note  11. 
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Monday  April  12" 
Pablo  Romero  eaiue  here  from  Taos  Pueblo  having  been  sent  for  by  iiic 
to  have  a  oonfidential  talk  concerning  the  views  and  opinions  of  the 
Pueblos,  Jiearillas^°  and  Utahs 

He  states  that  the  Indian  from  Cochiti  (Baca)  had  visited  Taos  Puebl.t. 
and  said  thaSthe  Colonel  at  Valverde  had  appointed  him  chief  over  all 
the  pueblos  in  the  Territory ;  and  he  was  now  on  a  visit  to  all  the  pueblos, 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  Pueblos  to  volunteer  to  go  into  the  Unitt'il 
States  in  proof  of  what  he  said  he  carried  coat  and  epauletts  given  hiiu 
by  the  officer  at  Valverde. 

As  the  Taos  people  were  well  acquainted  with  all  my  views  in  this  respect 
they  placed  no  confidence  in  any  thing  he  said,  Baca  said  he  had  visited 
all  the  pueblos  in  [the]  Territory  ex[c]ept  Picuris,^^  and  he  was  on  liis 
road  there,  on  Sunday  April  4""  when  he  intended  to  come  to  Santa  Fe 
to  see  the  superintendent,  Pablo  heard  when  he  visited  Cochiti  that  this 
said  Baca  had  been  the  ruin  of  that  pueblo  by  his  bad  conduct.  He 
had  when  governor  of  Cochiti  about  thirty  years  ago  made  a  trip  to 
old  Mexico  and  when  he  returned  pretended  to  have  all  authority  to 
judge  cases,  and  succeed [ed]  in  making  a  great  deal  of  money  ofi^  the 
pueblos  of  Santo  Domingo  and  his  own.  some  of  the  principal  men 
resolved  to  find  out  the  truth  went  to  Old  ^^fexico,  and  found  his  preten- 
sions false. 

He  was  then  expelled  from  the  Pueblo  of  Cochiti  he  is  looked  upon  as  a 
great  rascal, 

Baca  when  questioned  closely  by  the  Pueblos  of  Taos  why  he  was  med- 
dling in  these  matters,  said  that  he  was  well  paid  for  it  by  the  colonel 
of  Valverde.  and  he  visited  all  the  pueblos  in  order  to  show  that  he 
earned  his  money. 

Told  him  what  Carlos  of  Tesuque  had  said  about  the  Comanehes  fonning 
a  league  with  all  the  wild  tribes  to  take  New  ]\rexico,  He  thinks  the 
Utahs  will  never  join  the  league  Pablo  had  a  t-alk  with  the  Apache 
6  chiefs,  Chacon  Jose  Antonio  and  others  and  they  told  him  they  intended 
to  remain  at  peace  as  they  were  well  contented  with  the  Americans, 
About  a  year  ago  Pablo  was  at  Santa  Fe  and  had  a  talk  with  the  gov- 
ernor. After  his  return  home  he  met  some  of  the  Jicarilla  Apaches, 
and  they  asked  his  opinion  about  making  peace. 

He  pledged  his  head  that  if  the  Americans  made  peace  they  would  not 
be  the  first  to  break  it, 

He  had  told  Lubo  who  was  complaining  about  not  having  received 
present  [s],  to  hold  on  an[d]  and  they  would  not  be  forgotten,  and  sure 
enough  he  heard  soon  after  that  the  Apaches  were  called  to  receive  pres- 
ents, if  they  were  glad  before  they  are  overjoyed  now, 

10  Thwaites  says,  in  his  editorial  notes  to  Grejjg's  Commerce  of  the  Prairies  (Western 
Travels,  vol.  xx.  note  .39),  that  "The  .lic.arrilla  (Xicarrilla)  are  of  Ath-apascan  stock,  but 
from  the  similarity  of  their  lanfjuafie  are  classed  as  Apache,  althou^'h  they  are  not  known 
to  have  hail  any  tribal  connection  with  them.  Their  alliance  was  more  frequently  with  the 
Ute,  with  wiioni  they  inttvmarried,  and  whose  customs  they  assimilateil. " 

11  Picuries.  For  a  brief  history  of,  see  The  Spanish  Archives  of  Neic  Mexico,  edited  bv 
R.  E.  Twitchell,  vol.  ii,  p.  2^6. 
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llo  considers  Lobo  chief  of  the  Apaches  a  verj'  good  man  and  reliable, 
His  father  was  a  great  man 

Told  him  about  the  same  fellow  who  came  here  to  give  me  intelligence 
about  Pablo,  the  Apache  and  that  I  thought  he  was  an  imposter,  he  had 
a  cut  lip,  he  belongs  to  the  Taos  Pueblo  (been  humbugged  I  gues[s]  ) 
Tlic.v  know  that  the  Comauches  would  be  on  the  Arkansas,  but  that  is 
nothing,  every  year  they  meet  for  the  purpose  of  trading  among  them- 
selves, it  has  always  been  their  custom  [s],  some  to  hunt  buffalo  and 
some  for  other  purposes, 

The  Comanches  look  upon  the  northern  Indians  as  great  rascals  and 
they  only  meet  together  long  enough  to  do  their  trading  The  Apaches 
ami  Eutaws  will  never  unite  with  the  Comanches,  as  their  jealousies 
are  to[o]  great  of  one  another  [for  them]  to  stay  long  together. 
The  Eutahs  have  no  objections  to  the  troops  coming  to  the  Sangre  de 
Cristo, 

He  has  seen  all  the  captains  of  Utahs  and  they  would  be  glad  if  the 
troops  would  build  a  fort  near  the  Tricheras,  a  large  river  and  a  good 
place  for  a  fort 

Paid  runner  Mexican,  to  Taos  and  back  8.00  dollars 

Pablo  for  bread  meat  and  forage  for  his  animal  1.75 

Umparawa  and  his  band  was  kept  away  from  Abiqui  [Abiquiu]  by 

lies  told  by  the  ^Mexicans  saying  the  Americans  would  take  his  head, 

He  is  not  sure  of  any  thing  but  as  far  as  men  can  know  he  knows  the 

Americans  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  wild  Indians. 

Pablo  speaks  for  the  Eutaws  because  he  knows  them,  they  make  the 

Taos  Pueblo  their  home,  they  know  what  the  agent  comes  for,  where  he 

comes  from,  and  they  depend  upon  him, 

About  three  weeks  ago  Cuniachi  came  to  the  pueblo,  and  told  them  that 
his  people  were  going  to  divide  their  party,  some  of  them  were  going 
one  way  and  some  another, 

They  had  been  waiting  for  some  time  on  the  Conejos  road  to  see  if  the 
Spaniards  were  going  to  settle  their  lands,  but  finding  they  did  not 
come  they  concluded  the  agent  had  stop[p]ed  them. 
In  four  months  they  would  be  back  again  and  see  what  the  agent  had 
to  give  them, 

They  were  much  please [d]  that  the  Spaniards  did  not  come  upon  their 
lands  John  Greiner 

Tuesday  April  13" 
Pablo  went  oft'  this  morning,  goes  to  Santo  Domingo  on  some  business, 
paid  him  for  his  services  $25.00  as  runner  and  for  confidential  services, 
Navajoes  came  in  to  day  46  of  them,  with  SandovaP-  their  chief,  came 
to  see  about  their  lands,  some  trouble  exists  between  them  and  the  La- 
guna  Pueblo  Also  between  them  and  the  alcalde  of  Cubera  about  three 
horses  which  ought  to  be  paid  them,  refer [r]ed  the  whole  matter  until 
tomorrow.  Gave  them  plenty  to  eat  for  themselves  and  animals,  they 
appear  to  be  much  pleased, 

Sve  "Oflicial  Correspondence  of  James  S.  Calhoun,"  p.  ."^09. 
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Julian  Solis  wh(>has  l)eeii  trading  Avitli  the  Mesealeros'-'  Apaches,  f.-ini.- 
in  today  with  a  letter  which  states  they  want  peace,  the  whole  hody  h,. 
says  is  within  three  days  travel  of  Anton  Chico  John  Greiner 

8  '  Santa  Fe  X.  M.  April  13"  isr.j 
Sandi>val  [ ' |s  hand  about  45  fi-oni  near  Seviyeta  [Scvilleta  .']  cami'  in 
to  see  the  governor  and  liave  a  talk, 

Antonio  Sandoval,  Clemente.  Yotilt,  Elgordo,  Chino.  Andres  Lacern. 
Kanssisse,  were  the  prinei[)al  chiefs. 

Told  them  that  during  tlie  illness  of  the  governt)r  I  was  [am]  the  sup'T- 
intendent.  and  wish  to  know  them  personally  that  whenever  they  caiin; 
[come]  here  to  see  me  we  would  have  some  thing  for  them,  would  try 
to  make  them  comfoi-table  and  make  their  stay  as  i)leasant  as  [  coidd 
That  the  president  had  sent  us  here  in  his  place  to  see  that  they  wc'r(> 
not  imposed  upnn.  that  no  complaint  had  been  made  against  them  of  hite 
every  thing  was  going  on  well  and  we  were  much  pleased. 
The  president  was  much  pleased  with  Xavajoes  they  ploughed  and  sowed 
and  raised  their  own  food,  made  their  own  cloth  and  were  an  industrious 
people 

Sandoval,  He  has  his  own  people  under  his  control  he  will  answer  for 
their  good  conduct,  they  do  nothing  without  his  orders,  whenever  he 
hears  of  other  Xavajoes  doing  any  thing  wrong  he  tries  to  prevent  it. 
Told  him,  that  was  what  I  should  expect  from  a  good  man  as  I  supposed 
he  was, 

Interpreter  who  speac  [elks  for  all. 

In  1S48  a  petition  was  got  up  by  Mexicans  and  presented  to  Col  Wash- 
ington to  take  posse.ssion  of  the  land  around  San  Jose  with  the  water 
and  all.  the  Xavajoes  were  absent  at  that  time 
Col  Washington  sanctioned  it 

This  land  had  been. cultivated  from  the  time  the  interpreter  can  remem- 
ber but  was  absent  at  the  time  the  petition  was  presented,  in  a  year  and 
half  the  Xavajoes  returned  again  to  this  land,  in  order  to  keep  them 
quiet  the  land  was  given  up  by  Col  Washington    During  the  time  the 
Mexicans  had  the  land  they  had  parcelled  it  out  in  about  30  shares  and 
divided  among  themselves    This  land  is  about  5  leagues  from  Pueblo 
Laguna,  the  grou[n]d  is  a  eienega"  and  is  about  2  miles  in  extent. 
Louis  Saracine  an  Indian  of  the  Pueblo  of  Lagiina 
The  land  taken  by  the  people  of  Laguna  was  the  upper  part  of  the  land, 
and  cuts  off  the  Avater  from  the  lower  part  of  the  land, 
when  the  Xavajoes  saw  the  Laguna  people  taking  their  land,  they  went 
and  asked  why  they  had  settled  their  lands  which  did  not  belong  to 

9  them,  and  why  they  cut  off  their  water.  They  said  that  there  [their] 
right  was  given  to  them  by  the  gov.  the  general,  (they  di[d]n't  know  his 
name)  had  given  them  the  land. 

That  they  would  not  give  up  their  land  without  a  fight 

That  they  might  come  to  Santa  Fe  and  present  their  claims  if  they  had  a 

mind  to,  Sandoval  said  if  I  do  go  to  Santa  Fe  I  will  stnte  the  truth,  if 

13  The  ihscoJcrn,  wlio  are  etlinoloy:i(\'illv  groni)C»l  by  Hoilge  in  Coues's  On  the  Trail  of 
Spanish  Pionicr^  vol.  ii,  note  11. 
1*  A  marsh,  or  moor. 
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I  liavi'  never  sold  the  land,  it  slmuld  not  be  taken  from  nie.  they  re- 
„,ark-'<l  also  that  tliey  avouUI  come  and  present  their  claims  and  prove 
llic  land  was  theirs. 

I'.y  the  Lttfjnna  people  takin>r  the  upper  land  the  Navajoes  are  forced 
to'  leave  the  land  and  come  down  tlie  canon  further,  At  the  upper  part 
of  the  ciene<ja  was  the  place  for  the  lodtres  and  frrazinff  ground, 
Th.'  hirgest  portion  of  the  Xaviijo  land  was  tliere.  it  is  call[edl  La 
Cifnega'cle  San  Jose,  their  wheat  is  planted  and  coming  up.  and  they  had 
to  srive  it  up  because  they  have  no  water, 

Kamon  Sanchez  is  the  interpreter  [s]s  name  he  has  often  given  the  Xava- 
jofs  advice  and  he  advised  them  to  come  here  and  lodge  their  complaint, 
at  their  request  he  came  with  them.  This  is  the  reason  for  coming  here 
being  at  peace  they  thought  this  tlie  better  inste[ald  of  fighting.  Told 
thena  I  was  gratified  to  see  the  course  taken  by  them  and  also  to  the 
interpreter  for  his  good  advice  to  them,  i . 

Another  Claim — 

In  September  last  six  boys  and  two  women  left  their  camp  with  some 
pinones''  to  sell,  at  Cubera-close  to  Lagiuia,  they  sold  some  of  the 
pinones,  and  on  the  same  day  returned  towards  their  homes,  night  over- 
took them  and  they  camped  about  two  leagues  from  Pueblo  Santa  Ana, 
Juan  Gonzales  a  Mexican,  the  alcalde  of  the  town  of  Cubera  at  present, 
left  the  Pueblo  of  Santa  Ana.  with  S  or  ten  Indians  of  the  pueblo  and 
fell  upon  the  party,  and  captured  six  animals  after  the  robbing  party 
took  the  animals,  the  Xavajoes  ran  away  for  they  were  scared,  but  in- 
stead of  run[n]ing  the  way  from  danger,  they  ran  upon  the  alcalde  who 
had  taken  their  animals.  The  Pueblo  Indians  ran  otf',  and  left  the 
alcalde,  then  the  Xavajoes  took  from  the  alcalde  a  mare,  saddle,  bridle, 
and  ritle  all  the  property  of  the  alcalde.  The  Xavajoes  are  willing  to 
let  the  alcalde  keep  three  of  their  animals,  one  for  the  mare,  one  for  the 
saddle  and  bridle  and  one  for  the  riflle — 
10  Santa  Fe  X.       April  13"  1852 

and  they  wish  him  to  return  the  3  other  animals.  Last  June  when  the 
Xavajoes  were  not  good,  forty  ^Mexicans  started  from  Cubera  to  fight 
against  all  advice  or  license  the  Xavajoes,  At  that  time  Sandoval  f']s 
band  was  divided  into  ditt'erent  parts,  with  tlu^  exception  of  a  captain 
and  a  few  of  his  people.  One  morning  very  early  this  i)arty  of  ]ilexi- 
eans  fell  upon  these  people  and  drove  away  all  their  stock. 
The  Xavajoes  diil  not  then  fight  at  all. 

The  captia]in  of  the  INIexicans  was  Pedro  Gonzales  the  Indian  did 

Pinc-nuts.  Com-eniiiij;  the  virion,  Gre^y;  snys:  ".  .  .  This  is  a  little  nut  al)Out 
tho  size  of  a  kiilnev-hean,  witli  a  rich  oily  kciuel  in  a  thin  shell,  enclose.l  in  a  (.■hestnut-like 
t.urr.  It  is  of  ]ile;isant  tlavor  an-1  nuu-h  eaten  hy  the  natives,  and  eonsiilerable  quantities 
are  exported  annually  to  the  southern  cities.  It  is  sometinios  used  for  the  niauufaeture 
of  a  certain  kind  of"  oil,  sahl  to  be  very  auod  for  lami.s."  (Thwaites,  ircst,  rn  Tnirds, 
vol.  xix,  ]<.  -Ji)?.)  The  ]iifion  as  an  article  of  food  is  subject  for  connnent  in  the  travel 
narratives  of  all  jieriods  since  the  Spaniards  first  penetrated  tlie  rcoion  of  the  tjreat  South- 
west. In  this  coiiiiectioii,  the  account  of  Cabeza  .le  Vaca  (se<'  "Spanish  E.xplorcrs  in  the 
Southern  I'nite.l  St:ites"  in  Oriiiiiiiil  Xiirnitivrs  of  Amrrican  Hititanj,  p.  9() )  an.l  of  Cas- 
tafi.'da  (17^/(7,  pp.  :;ns  and  i'.-ld)  are  of  interest,  also  that  of  .1.  H.  Simpson  [lUport  of  ISl!^, 
SMiate  Hxec.  Doc.  Xo.  64.  .ilst  (-un-,  1st  sess.,  IS.IO,  p.  i:!l)  and  of  dohn  Eussell  Bartlett 
■     rxiiiial  Xarnitivc,  vol.  i,  p.  '2:'A). 
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not  wish  to  fight,  sent  off  an  express  that  they  were  at  peace  did  in  it 
want  to  fight  and  they  wish  to  get  their  stock  back,  but  without  givfn 
[giving]  the  express  a  chance  to  see  them,  they  shot  at  him,  the  expri-s.s 
ranf  The  Xavajoes  then  attacked  the  Mexicans  fight  hard  killed  tlu' 
captain  of  the  Mexicans  and  seven  others,  and  wounded  nearly  all  the 
balance  of  the  others, 

At  the  same  time  Xavajoes  lost  two  men  and  two  women,  One  of  tlic 
Mexicans  killed  was  the  father  of  the  alcalde  who  had  stolen  their  ani- 
mals, 

Now  the  excuse  of  the  alcalde  for  not  given  [giv-ing]  up  the  animals, 
is  that  the  Xavajoes  killed  his  father  and  he  will  not  give  up  the  animals 
for  that  reason. 
The  question  now  is, 

Shall  the  alcalde  give  up  the  three  animals,  Some  of  the  Trucha  people 
and  Cheille  has  [have]  said  that  when  he  came  here  he  would  be  killed 
that  the  governor  would  give  12  mules  to  have  him  killed,  His  only 
object  in  bringing  so  many  of  his  people  with  him  was  to  show  th[e]iu 
that  they  could  rely  on  the  governor,  he  has  lived  11  years  with  the 
Mexicans,  and  has  got  along  well,  He  told  the  people  who  told  him  such 
stuff,  some  of  his  people  were  dou[b]tful  and  he  brought  them  along 
to  convince  themselves,  he  has  no  fears  himself. 

The  interpreter  says  he  told  them  all  that  they  should  do,  and  was  glad 
they  had  seen  the  governor  and  myself,  and  they  could  hereafter  come 
and  do  their  own  business, 

I  told  him  if  all  the  people  that  lived  among  the  Indians  would  do  as 
he  had  done,  we  should  hav  [have]  no  trouble 

11  Santa  Fe  N.  M.  April  13"  1852 

Told  them  that  I  was  gratified  to  see  how  they  had  come  here,  and  if 
they  did  not  kill  themselves,  eating  came,  pan,  coffee  and  sugar,  they 
need  not  fear  any  thing  else.  John  Greiner 

"Wednesday  April  14" 
X'avajoes  trading  with  people  in  town  all  very  quiet  and  well  behaved. 
Two  Pueblo  Indians  from  Jemez  stated  that  Eutaws  had  on  last  friday 
stolen  several  animals,  and  also  that  in  a  day  or  two  some  Americans 
would  bring  in  a  letter  giving  the  particulars,  An  old  Indian  from 
Santa  Clara  says  that  the  Xavajoes  have  stolen  several  animals  from 
that  pueblo 

John  Greiner 

Thursday  April  15" 
X'avajoes  left  for  home  today  highly  gratified  with  their  visit, 
Expenditures  for  them  .^326. 00 

Wrote  a  letter  to  Gen'l  Baird  refer [r]ing  their  business  to  him  for  set- 
tlement. 

Give  [gave]  the  governor  a  voucher  for  $700.00 

San  Juan  Indians  came  in  today  to  ask  further  instructions  regarding 
a  Mexican  settling  on  the  pueblo  lands. 
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OnifiTcl  to  keep  tiie  ;Nrt'xiean  away  until  he  shouUl  produce  proof  that 
he  had  a  just  chiim  to  it. 

Eijrht  Picuri  Indians  came  to  complain  of  the  Mexicans  of  Mora  taking 
off  all  the^water,  thereby  ruining  the  pueblo  lands, 
Also  another  complaint  airainst  Solis  for  planting  their  lands 
Expenses  for  Picuris  Indians  today  for  food  $3.25    John  Greiner 

12  Santa  Fe  Friday  April  16"  1852 
Had  a  talk  with  Picuri  Indians  relating  to  the  water  taken  by  the  people 
of  Mora,  also  about  Solis  trouble,  sent  a  letter  No.  5  to  Senor  Martinez 
the  prefect  of  Taos  earging  [urging]  him  to  settle  the  troubles  if  possible, 
I  fear  they  are  inclined  to  settle  their  own  matters  in  their  own  way,  if 
something  is  not  done  for  them  soon,  they  have  no  confidence  in  the 
court, 

Huero  Tanchue,^^  wife  and  child  and  Mexican  interpreter  visited  super- 
intendency  on  a  humbugging  expedition  I  think. 

Four  Santo  Clara  Indians  also  today  come  [came]  to  complain  that  their 
water  was  being  taken  by  a  Mr  Rudolph,  an  American,  who  is  settling 
upon  the  pueblo  lands. 

Told  them  I  did  not  know,  but  I  would  have  to  advise  them  to  remove 
him  themselves,  but  would  think  over  the  matter,  and  tell  them  before 
they  went  home, 

Indian  expenses  today  8.81^1  dollars  16  Indians  present 

John  Greiner 

Saturday  April  17" 
Santa  Clara  Indians  went  home  today,  told  them  I  would  be  at  the 
pueblo  on  tuesday  next  to  settle  the  claims  to  the  water  between  them 
and  Rudolph 

Sent  a  letter  by  Head  to  Manzanares  at  Abiqiu  [Abiquiu]  to  meet  me  at 
Valdez.  so  as  to  go  together  and  settle  the  pueblo  troubles, 
Tanchue  and  family  started  home  this  morning 
John  from  San  Ildefonso  and  boys  here  at  night, 

Mexican  from  a  trading  expedition  came  back  to  complain  that  the 
Keways  [Kiowas?]  had  stolen  all  his  animals,    Expenses  $4.  93  14 

John  Greiner 

13  Santa  Fe  Sunday  April  18"  1852 
Santa  Clara,  San  Ildefonso,  and  Tesuque  Indians  here  today  nothing 
much  to  say, 

Mr  Harrison  from  Anton  Chico,  says  that  the  Mescaleros  Apaches,  are 
about  three  or  four  days  travel  from  his  town,  and  they  wish  to  make 
peace  very  submissive,  that  the  Comanches  have  taken  all  they  possessed, 
and  they  are  nearly  destitute,    Expenses  2.50  John  Greiner 

Monday,  April  19" 
Sent  Ward  to  Santa  Clara  with  instructions  to  meet  the  Indians,  and 

On  the  subject  of  the  settlement  of  Mora,  see  Thwaites,  Early  Western  Travels,  vol. 
xii,  p.  252,  note  7?,;  vol.  xx,  pp.  229-230,  note  139. 
1'  Lafayette  Head  ? 
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tho  prcfet't,  to  settle  the  tmubles  about  the  waters  of  pueblo,  give  [^rave ' 
hiui  six  dollars  for  expenses. 

Paid  for  U.  8.  revolver  to  ^lajor  Cun  [11]  in^ham  who  brought  it  frnm 

Fojt  Union  -1^25.00 

Revolver  letter  A.    Xo.  6159. 

San  Ildefonso  Indians  here  all  day  not  much  business,  Expenses  +2.ri(). 
Apache  Indian  came  in  at  night,  John  Greitu  r 

Tuesday  April  20" 
The  Apache  Indian  son  of  Chacon  went  otf  this  morning.    Hosta  and 
two  sons  came  in  from  Jemez  at  night,  brought  letter  from  Genl.  iJaii'd 
Utahs  gave  np  voluntiarly  the  animals  taken  from  Jemez  Expensi^s 
$1.50  John  Greiner 

Wednesday  April  21" 
Jemez  Indians  here  yet,  today  nothing  of  impoi'tance,    Expenses  for 
food  and  fodder.  $1.50  John  Greiner 

14  Santa  Fe  Thursday  April  22d  1852 
Six  of  San  Ildefonso  Indians  here  today  to  complain  that  some  persons 
they  think  Xava.joes  have  stolen  some  of  their  stock,  but  don[']t  know, 
Jemez  Indians  here  yet, 

Ward  returned  from  Santa  Clara  having  been  to  see  the  Indians  about 
the  settlement  of  their  lands, 

Rudolph  the  American  is  disposed  not  to  leave  the  premises,  Ward  and 
the  prefect  are  both  of  opinion  that  the  land  and  water  belongs  to  the 
Pueblo  of  Santa  Clara  beyond  question, 

Indian  expenses  $2.12 ■.■  John  Greiner 

Friday  April  23d 

San  Ildefonso  Indians  gone  home, 
Jemez  Indians  hei'e  yet, 

Santa  Clara  Indians  back  again  to  know  what  they  are  to  do  in  relation 
to  the  settlement  of  their  lands, 

Expenses  for  food  and  fodder  $3.18%  John  Greiner 

Saturday  April  21" 

Santa  Clara  and  Jemez  Indians  here  today. 

Santa  Clara  ]>eople  went  away  dissati  [s]  tied  on  account  of  my  not  re- 
moving Rudolijh  from  their  land,  altho  tliey  know  every  thing  will  be 
done  to  render  them  .iustice. 
Mail  came  in  early  this  morning 

Expenses  for  meat,  bread  and  fodder  $3,121  ^  John  Greiner 

15  Santa  Fe  Sunday  April  25"  1852 
Jemez  Indians  still  here. 

Two  Apaches  liere  on  their  way  hunting  gave  them  dinner, 

San  Ildefonso  Indian  here  today.  Expenses  1.50  John  Greiner 

:\Ionday  April  2G" 
Jemez.  and  San  Ildefonso.  Indi  ans  lett  this  aftei'iioon 
15  Apaches.  Jicarillas.  Indians  came  in  today  —  ^Moving  their  camp  to 
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tlie  north  of  the  tow-n.    A  good  deal  of  trouble  with  theiu(  many  of 
thcin  drunk   Sent  around  to  all  the  taverns,  requesting  them  not  to  sell 
liquor  to  any  Indians,  as  I  would  int'orce  tlic  law  in  all  cases, 
Expencesjior  Apaches  and  Pueblos  today  i>.is:!4  JoIdi  Greiner 

Tuesday  April  27" 
Sixty  five  Jicarilla  Apaches  came  in  today  for  some  thing  to  eat 
Men",  women,  and  children,  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  chiefs  have  but  little 
command  over  them,  they  want  liquor  very  badly,  . 

Governor  sent  orders  to  the  prefect,  to  have  a  strong  police  to  preserve 
order, 

Requested  the  Indians  earnestly  to  move  away  from  the  towns  for  fear 
of  trouble  between  them  and  the  Mexicans,  they  promise  to  do  so  , 
Vigil,  Vigil  Santana,  and  Gordo,  captains  .  .  : 

Expenses  for  mutton,  buffalo  meat,  and  bread  19.50 

John  Greiner 

16  Santa  Fe  Wednesday  April  28"  1852 

Jicarilla  Apaches  drunk  last  night  up  above  the  mill,  managed  to  get  • 
them  away  from  the  town,  gone  to  the  Rio  Pecos  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  women  who  are  manufacturing  tinajas/*  and  which  they  wish  to 
bring  in  to  trade, 

Two  San  Ildefonso  Pueblos  came  for  something  to  eat,  Expenses  1.00 

John  Greiner 

Thursday  April  29" 

No  Indians  to  day,  John  Greiner 

Friday  April  30" 

Chacon  and  18  other  Jicarilla  Apaches  came  to  day  with  their  animals,  ^ 
on  their  way  over  to  Pecos,  to  join  their  band,  all  well  behaved  and  or- 
derly, no  trouble  at  all  with  them  " 
San  Ildefonso  capt  de  Guerra,  says  that  the  pueblo  lost  no  stock  as  they 
had  reported. 

The  report  was  a  mistake  their  stock  was  not  stolen  by  Xavajos  as  was 
supposed  '''  " 

Rudolph  from  Canada  here  to  enquire  about  the  Santa  Clara  land  in 
dispute 

Advised  him  if  he  wished  to  avoid  trouble  not  to  go  on  their  land  to 
settle, 

Pedro  Leon  from  Abiquiu  here  giving  an  account  of  his  trip  to  Salt 
Lake,  and  his  treatment  by  the  ^Mormons, 

Making  out  special  report     on  this  subject 
Expenses  for  bread,  meat,  and  grass,  10.25  John  Greiner 

Tenajos,  Tvater-jars.  Davis,  writing'  in  the  same  tleeade  as  Greiner  {El  Gringo,  pp. 
170,  214),  described  them  as  "litjht  and  jioroiis,  and  well  adapted  for  ref rij^erators  for 
coolinfj  water,"  likewise  for  cookini;  ]iiirposes.  "It  is,"  said  he,  "a  rare  thin^  to  see  any 
other  descrijition  of  cidinary  articles."  Elliott  Cones  (On  ihc  Trnil  of  a  Spanish  Pioneer, 
vol.  i,  p.  187,  noie  .30)  extends  the  nieaninij  of  tinojas  to  water-holes  oeeurriny  among  rocks. 
If  See  Greiner  to  Luke  Lea,  May  19,  ls.32.    CaUioun  Correspondence,  x^P-  5;!6-o37. 
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17  Santa  Fe,  Saturday,  ilay  1"  18.V2 

-  Copy  of  report  sent  to  the  department  for  the  month  of 

April  30"  1852 

/  y         Superintendency  Indian  Afts 

Santa  Fe  New  ^Mexico 

-  April  30"1832 

Hon.  Luke  Lea 

Commissioner  Indian  Affairs 

Sir  ' 

By  the  direction  of  Governor  Callioun  -"  who  is  yet  lying  seriously  ill. 
I  send  you  an  account  of  the  condition  of  the  several  tril)es  of  Indiuns 
this  Territory  duriim-  the  \ya>\  month. 

Not  a  sintrle  complaint  has  been  entered  ajrainst  any  of  the  Indians, 
fur  this  length  of  time. 

A  r?."markable  fact, 

The  Conuinehes  have  not  been  in  this  vicinity  and  we  hear  of  them  but 
little,  except  that  they  are  now  gathering  upon  the  Arkansas  for  the  pur- 
pose of  trading,  hunting  buffalo,  and  as  is  their  usual  practice  in  the 
spring, 

A  Pueblo  Indian  who  had  been  trading  with  them,  and  Avho  speaks 
their  language,  fluently,  states,  that  one  of  their  principal  chiefs  had 
just  returned  from  the  City  of  :Mexico,  and  appeared  to  be  very  solicitous 
of  forming  a  league  with  the  other  wild  tribes  of  Texas  and  New  Mexico 
for  the  alleged  purpose  of  uniting  with  the  Mexicans  to  expel  or  exter- 
minate the  Americans  now  in  this  country. 

This  chief  also  made  overtures  to  the  Pueblos  to  join  the  league,  but 
there  is  very  little  danger  of  these  people  trying  so  foolish  an  experiment. 

In  October  next  this  chief  is  to  return  to  Mexico  and  infonu  the  pres- 
ident of  his  success, 

Although  this  wild  and  visionary  scheme,  can  never  be  carried  out.  a 
sharp  look  out  will  be  kept  upon  the  movements  of  these  red  gentlemen. 

The  Indian  who  gives  this  information  is  a  very  intelligent  and  re- 
liable man, 

18       The  Gila  Apaches  are  very  quiet,  and  desirous  of  being  on  more 
friendly  terms  than  heretofore. 

Nearly  one  hundred  Jiearilla  Apaches  have  been  at  this  superintend- 
ency this  week,  being  on  a  moving  expedition  from  Las  Truehas  to  the 
Rio  Pecos, 

Much  trouble  was  occasioned  by  their  fondness  for  li(iuor,  and  the 
facility  by  which  they  could  procure  it  at  the  groceries. 

These  Indians  are  very  poor,  ver>-  hard  to  govern,  and  from  their 
continually  roving  through  the  settlements,  there  is  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended from  collisions  between  them  and  the  citizens. 

The  talk  held  with  them  at  Pecos  and  the  presents  there  distributed, 
has  [have!  produced  the  most  bciicticial  results. 

They  intend  to  setrie  down  and  uiamiract ui'c  tinajas  and  baskets  te 
trade  with,  and  a  ini.mhef  of  them  are  IjegiiniiiiLi-  to  plant. 

2"  .\l>()Ut  ;i  wc»'k  1:it(M-.  < 'nllKniii  timk  liis  .li'|i;irtiii>>  from  8;u)ta   F'i>.     Si'O  Officinl  du  r,- 
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Chacon  their  head  chief  has  strongly  recornended  them  to  cultivate 
the  land,  and  this  year  has  set  them  the  example  himself 

The  ^N^avajocs  are  attending  to  their  farms  and  hehaving  like  good 
jH-ople  ought  to  do. 

Sixty  of  them  under  Sandoval  their  chief  arrived  here  last  week  and 
entered  a  complaint  against  the  Lagiuia  Puehlo  Indians  for  taking  the 
water  needed  by  tliem  to  irrigate  their  lands 

This  question  of  right  to  water  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  settle 
that  we  meet  with  especially  with  the  Pueblos, 

For  instance  take  this  one  case  and  it  is  but  one  of  many, 

The  Xav[a].ioes  owned  a  fine  piece  of  ground,  and  they  had  sowed  it 
with  wheat,  The  grain  was  growing  finely  and  they  looked  forward 
to  reaping  a  good  harvest. 

The  Laguna  Indians  claim  the  land  above  them,  as  theirs,  and  m 
irrigating  their  lantjs  they  cut  off  the  water  from  the  Xavajoes,  whose 
crop  is  at  once  destroyed, 
1!)       The  case  has  been  referred  to  Genl  Baird  the  agent  to  investigate  and 

to  decide. 

The  Eutaws  are  the  easiest  managed  of  any  tribes,  in  the  Territory, 
and  with  good  treatment  may  be  relied  upon,  all  the  time. 

Their  [They  are?]  much  pleased  to  see  that  the  ]\texicans  have  not 
been  allowed  to  settle  upon  their  Conejos  lands,  and  they  feel  that  they 
are  under  the  protection  of  the  government  of  the  United  States, 

They  have  also  expressed  their  approvation  [approval]  of  the  mili- 
tary  post  that  Col  Sumner  intends  to  establish  in  their  country 

They  look  to  it  for  protection  from  the  marauding  tribes  of  ihe 
pra[i]  ries,  who  have  during  the  past  year  stolen  much  of  their  stock. 

They  have  however  their  domestic  troubles  as  other  people  have 

One  of  the  band  of  Capote  Eutaws  was  taken  sick  not  long  ago,  and 
a  doctor  belonging  to  the  Sieveritch  Eutaws  was  called  in  to  attend  him, 
In  a  few  days  the  patient  died, 

A  meeting  of  the  Capotes  was  called  and  the  doctor  was  tried.  His 
sentence  was  to  be  shot  and  scalped,  his  wife  ['Is  hair  to  be  cut  off,  his 
animals  killed,  and  his  house  burned,  all  of  which  was  instantly  carried 
into  effect, 

The  Sieveritche  band  not  relishing  this  mode  of  "paying  oft'  the  doe- 
tor"  have  called  the  Capotes  to  account,  and  the  end  is  not  yet, 

Tamouchi  -  the  war  captain  of  the  Capotes,  had  a  beautiful  woman 
for  a  wife,  she  was  taken  sick  last  week  a  doctor  belonging  to  the  Capote 
band  was  called  in,  and  either  the  disease  or  the  medicine  was  the  death 
of  the  woman, 

Tamouchi  paid  off  the  doctor  bill  by  putting  a  bullet  through  him. 
Thus  leaving  jinother  vacancy  in  the  medical  department  among  the 
Eutaws, 

20       Every  body  love  [loved]  the  wife  of  Tamouchi,  and  as  it  was  strongly 
suspected  the  doctor  had  poisoned  her.  the  Indians  considered  he  de- 

For  a  conteiiipornry  ac('OUiit  of  the  exploits  of  Tamouchi  [Taniouohe],  see  El  Gringo, 
\-\>.  28:5-285. 
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served  his  fate.  All  the  horses  and  mules  belonging  to  Tamouehi  wnv 
killed  in  order  that  his  wife  might  not  be  left  afoot,  in  the  happy  hunt- 
ing grounds,  and  for  fear  that  her  loss  might  not  make  a  lasting  im- 
'  pression  upon  his  mind. 

The  Pueblo  Indians  are  planting  their  grounds  digging  their  acequias,^^ 
herding  their  stock,  and  making  every  effort  to  support  themselves  ami 
there  [their]  families  by  their  own  industry,  could  they  be  protected  fruiu 
the  depredations  of  the  ^Mexicans,  they  would  not  only  be  examples  for 
their  red  brethren  but  for  some  other  people  of  a  lighter  complexion. 

A  charge  has  been  made  against  Governor  Calhoun  for  licensing  trad- 
ers to  go  to  the  Utah  country  for  the  purpose  of  bu^dng  and  selling 
Indian  children,  there  is  no  truth  whatever  in  the  charge. 

By  the  next  mail  I  will  gather  all  the  facts  in  the  "Pedro  Leon'"  -^ 
case,  and  ^nll  try  to  give  you  a  history  of  the  Mexican  custom  of  buying 
Payutahs  ^ 

Could  a  mounted  force  be  placed  at  the  disposition  of  the  governor 
who  is  the  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs,  to  be  used  when  absolutely 
needed  to  carry  out  the  demands  of  justice,  it  would  be  of  immense  ser- 
vice to  the  Territory, 

The  agents  unable  to  enforce  any  decision  they  may  be  called  upon  to 
make,  have  been  compelled  to  resort  to  a  temporinging  [temporizing] 
policy  which  is  necesery  [necessary]  to  bring  them  into  dispute, 

Governor  Calhoun  will  leave  here  for  the  States  on  thursday  next. 
His  physicians  Drs.  Burns, and  Massey,-®  have  strongly  recomended 
him  to  do  so,  and  if  the  trip  across  the  plains  restores  his  health,  he  will 
at  an  early  day  call  upon  the  department  and  fuimish  all  the  facts  neces- 
sary to  a  proper  undei-standing  of  the  wants  and  conditions  of  the  In- 
dians in  New  Mexico,  Very  Respectfully 

Your  Obt  Svt 
John  Greiner 
Actg  Supt  of  Indian  Affairs 
New  Mexico 

H[on]  L  Lea 
Com  Ind  Affs 

21  Santa  Fe  Saturday  May  1"  1852 

Apaches  went  off  today, 

Chacon  gone  to  Las  Truchas,  Pedro  Leon  after  giving  all  the  infonua- 
tion  he  had  in  reference  to  the  Salt  Lake  countn,"",  and  the  trade  in 
Payutahs.  went  home  to  Abiqui  [Abiquiu]. 

Expenses  10.12J'<  John  Greiner 

Sunday  May  1"  1S32 
Apaches  ti-ading  tinajas  in  town    None  here,  No  expenses, 

23  Ii'rijjating  ilitclies. 

=■*  Oil  tliis  case  Greiner  reported  to  Lea,  May  19,  1832.  CuUioun  Correspondence,  pp. 
536--,:!  7. 

"''  In  tlic  Iiiilian  OlUce  files,  the  name  appears  variously  spelt,  as  for  instance,  "Byrne,"' 
' '  Byrnes. ' ' 

2*5  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Massey  ? 
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Givp  [G.-uv]  ^Iv  Parker  trader,  and  Russell  and  Love  securities  license 
to  trade  witli  Mociui  Indians  for  four  months  Jolm  Greuier 

Monday  :\Iay  3d  1S52 

Ward  started  off  last  night  to  see  Apaches  and  t<>  do  some  business  for 
L'ovornor  at  Las  Vegas 

Saw  Captain  de  Guerra  of  Santo  Domingo  been  up  to  ^ambe,  bauta 

Clara  Indians  here        ~  x  ,     n  • 

Expenses  for  provisions  L50  '      John  Gremer 

Tuesday  May  4"  1852 
Two  Jemez  Indians  came  in  to  see  governor  today,  bringing  letters 

from  Justo, 

Three  Indians  from  San  Ildefonso 
Expenses  for  provisions  1.50  . 

Mr  Ward  returned  at  night  from  Las  Vegas.  John  Gremer 

Very  busy  all  day  getting  ready  for  governor  to  leave  tomor[r[ow 
Tesuque  Indians  and  San  Ildefonso  here 

Expenses  2.00 

02  Santa  Fe  Wednesday  May  5  1852 

Governor  left  todav  for  Fort  Union  a  large  number  of  Indians  present 

to  see  him  off  Te.su«'iue,  Santa  Clara,  and  Xambe,  Indians,  gave  them 

bread  and  meat  3.00 

Received  of  Governor  Calhoun  $500.00  for  contingent  expenses  o± 

superintendency. 

Paid  for  cleaning  Palace  2.50 
Grass  for  Indian  animals  0.50 
Bread  and  meat  for  Carlos  &  people  3.00,  Total  9.00    Jolm  Gremer 

Friday  May  7"  1852 
The  principal  men  of  San  Felipe  came  today  to  complain  that  the 
Santa  Ana  people  were  taking  their  lands,  and  they  were  afraid  the 
agent  Mr  Baird  would  decide  the  claim  against  them, 

°Told  them  that  Judge  Baird  would  do  them  justice,  and  he  was  the 
proper  person  to  investigate  all  their  claims,  that  I  could  not  interfere 
Gave  them  breakfast      $2.50  _ 
Santo  Domingo  chief  took  dinner  today  with  us.  told  us  of  the  killmg 
of  Abruya  the  judge  near  Santa  Fe  beaten  to  death  he  said, 

Gave  him  license  to  go  to  the  Comanche,  to  trade  and  to  hunt  buffalo 

John  Greiner 

23  Santa  Fe  Saturday  :\Iay  8"  1852 

Navajoes  came  in  today  in  pursuance  of  an  invitation  of  the  governor, 

Sent  off  an  express  to  governor  to  ascertain,  Avhat  special  purpose  he 

had  in  sending  for  them. 

Took  the  two  captains  in  to  see  Col  Sumner  al[l]  parties  please [d] 

with  each  other 

Expens«-s  for  provision  and  forage  $11.50  John  Greiner 

«•  For  an  interesting  descriiition  of  the  Palace,  consult  Inman's  Old  Santa  Fe  Trail,  pp. 
ItMS. 
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Sunday  May  9"  lSr)2 
vNavajoes  still  here,  gave  them  pre^^ents  at  Owens  and  Estes  42.7.'), 
gave  them  plenty  of  provisions  and  to  take  home  with  them 

Tliey  went  home  highly  gratified  with  their  visit  Hent  them  to  ^Majnr 
Backus  at  Canon  Bonito  some  hoes  and  spades —         John  Greincr 

^Monday  :\ray  10"  18.-)2 
Mr  Greiuer  in  company  with  Mr  H.  C  Jolmson  and  ]\lr  Sherman  h'tt 

this^  morning  -with  intentions  to  see  the  governor,  on  some  import;int 

business  he  was  supposed  to  be  at  San  ]\Iiguel, 

A  Mexican  here  from  Abi(iiu  [Abi(iuiu]  with  a  letter  from  the  prefect 

of  that  county,  for  the  acty  governor  he  was  refer [r]ed  to  Col  Sunuici-. 

An  Indian  from  San  Juan  here  entered  complaint  about  a  ^Mexican 

claiming  some  of  his  land,  he  was  refer [r]ed  to  Archeleta  the  governor 

of  the  pheblo.  in  order  that  he  should  settle  the  matter  according  tn 

their  custom. 

gave  him  breakfast  and  forage  for  his  animal    Expenses  $1.00. 

John  Greiner 

23  Santa  Fe  Tuesday  May  11"  1852 
Mr  Lacoun  a  trader  of  Taos  arrived  here  fi'om  his  trip  to  the  Xava.joes, 

he  states  that  the  Xava.ioes  are  all  well  and  very  busy  working  at  their 
lands,  on  his  way  back  he  passed  through  the  agency  at  Jemes,  brought  a 
letter  for  ilr.  Greiner  from  that  agency,  he  also  states  that  the  agent  at 
that  point  had  left  for  Canon  Bonito,  in  compliance  with  an  order  from 
H.  E  James  S  Calhoun. 

Carlos  with  two  othei's  from  Tesuque  here  today  to  inform  the  superin- 
tendent that  on  thursday  morning  next  himself,  brother,  and  three  others 
from  his  pueblo,  Tesuque,  would  be  here  on  their  way  to  overtake  the 
governor  on  his  way  to  the  States. 

Also  Salvador  Garcia  from  San  Felipe  came  here  from  Alburquerque 
with  a  letter  and  a  .saddle  for  the  superintendent. 

Paid  him  tliree  dollars  for  his  expenses.    Gave  them  breakfast  and 
dinner  and  forage  for  their  animals    Expenses  $2.25    Total  $5.25 
Mr  Greiner  still  absent  John  Greiner 

Wednesday  :\ray  12"  1852 
Mr.  Lacoun  called  to  see  if  ilr  Greiner  had  return  [d],  in  order  to  see 
him  on  some  businesfs]  in  regard  to  Genl  Baird  the  agent  at  Jemes. 
nothing  further  has  taken  place  today 
Expenses  $1.00  fuel  for  office, 

]\Ir  Greiner  absent  yet,  John  Greiner 

24  Santa  Fe  Tlmrsday  :\[ay  13"  1852 
Carlos  with  the  party  to  overtake  tlie  governor  here  this  morning  with 

several  others  frdiii  the  Pueblo  of  Tesuque. 

Col  Sumner  came  in  to  see  them  and  after  sa[y]ing  to  them  how  well 
they  would  l)e  treated  in  the  States  and  so  fortii,  he  bid  them  all  good  by. 
24       Vicente  and  two  otliers  from  Santa  Ana  also  here  to  see  the  superin- 
tendent about  some  animals  and  land,  brought  a  letter  from  Genl  Baird 
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Gave  them  'all  breakfast,  dinner,  and  some  of  them  supper  and  forage 
for  their  animals. 

E.xpenses  .^13.15  -r  v.  ■ 

.Mr  Greiner  absent  yet,  John  Gremer 

Friday  May  14"  1852 

Siinta  Ana  Indians  left  this  morning  for  home  much  pleas [ed],  one 
of  them  had  an  interview  with  Col  Suumer  before  they  went  off, 

Also  two  others  from  Xambe  here  to  see  the  superintendent  on  business, 
but  yiv.  Greiner  not  being  present,  they  left  with  intentions  to  return 
sometime  next  week  and  see  him. 

Gave  them  all  breakfast  and  dinner  and  forage  for  their  animals, 

Expenses  $3.5G^ 

ilr.  Greiner  return  [ed]  today  from  Fort  Union        John  Gremer 
5  Santa  Fe  Saturday  May  15"  1852 

Pueblo  Indian  came  in  today  to  complain  that  the  Mexicans  were  tak- 
ing the  water  from  the  ace(iuias  of  San  Ildefonso  near  the  pueblo. 

Told  them  to  pursue  the  same  course  they  always  used  to  do  before 
an  agent  was  appointed  for  them, 

Which  was  "to  drive  the  Mexicans  away''  appeared  satisfied 

Learned  today  from  Mr.  Rudolph  that  he  had  given  up  the  piece  of 
land  belonging  to  Santa  Clara  Pueblo, 

Also  learned  from  Rudolph  that  some  of  the  mischi[e]  vious  :\Iexieans 
arrond  [around]  Pojua(iue  were  trying  to  excite  the  Indians  by  telling 
tliem  that  the  Americans  were  about  sending  more  troops  here  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  the  pueblos. 

Wrote  a  letter  to  the  governor  of  Pojuaque  requesting  to  see  him  on 
this  business,    Expenses  today  $1.50  John  Greiner 

Sunday  May  16  1852 

Two  boys  from  Tesuque  here  today  Carlos'  sons  gave  them  breakfast 
and  dinner 

San  Ildefonso  Indians  gone  home  this  morning. 

Four  Pueblos  from  Cochiti  called  to  pay  their  respects 

Expenses  $1.50 

Twenty  five  Xavajoes,  Armijo["]s  hand  came  in  this  evening,  they 
were  all  "well  mounted,  and  appeared  highly  pleased  with  their  reception 

Gave  them  plenty  to  eat.  coffee  to  drink,  tobacco  to  smoke,  and  forage 
for  their  animals 

Expenses  for  Xavajoes  .$U.25  John  Greiner 

.port  Santa  Fe  ^Monday  :\ray  17"  1852 

-H5       Armijo  — Black  Eagle  —  :Miguelito  and  other  Xavajo  chiefs  held  a 
council  with  us  this  morning. 

They  coini)hun  that  they  have  had  seven  horses  stolen  by  ^Mexicans, 
four  at  Jeiiiez  and  three  at  Santa  Ana. 

tlu>  antiquity  of  ro.iiiaque,  sec  A.  F.  Baiidelier,  Finol  llcport  of  hn;.Hti,iatu>n!f 
«„,„„  tlir  Iiidions  of  the  S<,utlni:c.Ht(rn  I'liitrd  St(ites\  jiart  ii,  p.  84,  in  Puptrs  of  the 
rrlid,  nlinjiriiJ  Institute  of  Aiiivricd,  Aiiiorican  series,  vol.  iv. 
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''They  produced  a  paper  from  Mr.  Baird  that  if  the  chief  couhl  not  h,. 
caught,  they  should  be  paid  for  iniinediately "    They  wanted  the  pay 

They  had  never  yet  [met  ?]  Agent  Baird  in  council,  had  learned  hi- 
had  gone  to  their  eoimtry 

They  also  heard  tiiat  the  governor  had  left  for  the  States  and  was 
very  sick  at  Fort  I'niuu 

According  to  the  advice  given  them  tliey  were  working  their  lands  aini 
trusted  to  raising  good  crop,  Told  them  the  governor  was  going  t>> 
Washington  to  look  after  their  interests,  that  he  had  waited  here  f((r 
them  some  time,  after  the  time  agreed  upon  had  expired, 

They  were  much  please  [d]  to  think  he  would  look  after  their  interests 
they  had  some  bad  men  among  them,  who  made  trouble,  they  had  been 
in  the  fiabit  of  punishing  their  people  severely  for  doing  wrong,  but  it 
[had]  done  no  good  the  persons  punished  would  either  kill  himself  m- 
the  one  who  punished  him,  the  relations  of  the  parties  would  take  it  up, 
and  often  would  steal  from  the  ^Mexicans  to  make  trouble,  they  had  now- 
resolved  to  deal  kindly  with  their  people  and  give  them  good  advice. 

They  could  not  live  in  pueblos  because  they  were  not  Christians,  tht  y 
were  wild,  their  ancient  custom  had  been  "Whenever  a  head  of  a  family 
dies  to  destroy  all  his  property  and  burnt  the  houses,  it  would  keep 
them  building  all  the  time, 

They  have  always  believed  that  w[h]ere  a  person  dies  in  a  house,  the 
next  person  moving  it,  would  in  a  few  days  die  also,  and  to  prevent  this 
calamity  they  destroyed  the  house, 

They  killed  the  animals  belonging  to  the  deceased,  because  they  did 
not  w'ant  him  to  suifer  in  the  other  world  in  making  his  jonniey,  and 
Report  Santa  Fe  Monday  May  17,  1852 

continued  if  they  were  not  killed  he  would  be  very  sorry  should  any  one  eat 
27    out  of  a  dish  belonging  to  the  deceased  he  would  soon  die,  so  they  destroy 
them, 

So  with  his  ornaments  beads,  paints,  corral  &e  they  are  buried  up  also, 

The  Utahs  have  the  same  custom  If  a  man  kills  another  man  here 
unjustly,  in  the  next  world  the  murdere  [r]  will  have  to  serve  the  man  he 
murdered  forever.  When  they  die  they  all  go  back  to  the  place  as  they 
were  first  born  and  begin  anew  all  go  alike  to  the  same  place. 

Some  trouble  had  ocasioned  near  the  Silver  Mountains',  between  some 
of  their  people  and  the  Utahs  one  woman  was  killed  on  one  side,  and  a 
woman  and  a  man  on  the  other. 

Chawapi  was  the  Utahs  captain  [']  name  he  had  only  7  lodges,  they  do 
not  know  where  he  is  now. 

The  Xavajoes  wish  to  be  friends  with  the  Utahs  They  are  friends 
with  the  southern  Apaches,  excepting  —  one  band, 

A  brother  of  Vestido  Colorado  a  Xavajo  captain  was  killed  by  this 
band  (^Mesealeros)  and  they  had  join[ed]  with  the  people  of  Sufie 
[Zuni]  to  kill  the  Xava.joes,  they  wish  to  kno"w  if  they  could  get  permis- 
sion to  take  revenge  for  this  inurder. 

Told  them  could  give  no  permission 

They  held  no  oomunications  with  the  Comanches,  they  have  ever  been 
enemies,  and  there  can  be  no  treaty  with  them  by  the  Xavajoes, 
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Thev  are  fmend  with  Jiearilla  Apaches,    They  use  American  farming 
,„  .n.iis  because  tli.-v  are  much  better  better  than  the  ilexicans,  they 
v.TV  -hid  to  get  hoes  and  spades,  the  Me^dcan  government  never 
.-'tve  them  auv  thing  like  the  Americans,  .       .  , 

^'  They  lived  just  over  the  hill  from  Fort  Defiance  -  V.  days  travel  at 

'^"TlK^-^'Vould  like  axes  (American)  to  cut  their  fuel  Avith,  but  they  do 
not  care  to  biiild  houses. 

Thev  then  ^vent  to  pav  a  visit  to  Col  Sumner  who  had  a  pleasant  talk 
with  them,  and  they  retired  much  gratified  with  their  visit  and  pleased 

with  the  colonel,  -.o--> 
^  Santa  Fe  Monday  May  1/  lSo2 

As  they  had  been  sent  for  by  the  governor  and  it  was  but  just  that 
thev  should  receive  something,  presents  were  distributed  among  them 
which  with  their  boarding,  horse  feed,  mending  guns  bridles  &e, 

amofulnted  to  ,    .  i  i,  j 

Thev  returned  home  in  the  afternoon  highly  pleased  with  every  body. 

The'-overnor  of  Pojua-iue  whom  I  had  sent  for  came  m.  said  that  the 
Mexicans  had  told  that  the  Americans  were  sending  troops  to  this  coim- 
try  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  pueblos,  he  had  mciuired  mto  the 
matter  and  placed  but  little  confidence  in  the  report. 

After  advising  him  to  come  here  whenever  he  heard  such  report  m 
future  and  learn  the  truth,  I  paid  him  for  his  trouble  in  coming  and  he 
-  went  [a]  way  satisfied. 

An  Indian  applied  for  license  to  trade  with  the  Comanches,  wanted 
to  take  ^lexicans  along  would  not  be  responsible  for  them,  I  then  re- 
fused to  give  him  license. 

An  Indian  who  can  read  applied  for  a  Bible,  took  him  to  Rev  :\Ir 

Smith  3"  and  procured  one  ^  ,     ^  • 

Expenses  $218.11  Jo^^  ^^emer 

Tuesday  May  10"  1852 
Two  Nambe  Indians  here  to  complain  of  a  Mexican  who  wished  them 
to  pay  for  a  mule,  that  had  been  stolen,  the  two  Indians  knowing  noth- 
ing of  the  matter  as  they  said. 

The  Mexican  Pedro  Garcia  came  in  afternoon  to  say  that  he  intended 
to  prosecute  the  Indians  tomor[r]ow  before  the  alcalde,  wished  me  to 

be  present,  .  ,  t 

Some  San  Ildefonso  Indians  here  this  evening,  rather  discounten- 
anced them  as  they  are  here  on  trading  expedition,  and  appear  to  be 
inclined  [to]  impose  themselves  upon  this  superintendency. 

No  expenses  J<^h^  Bremer 

09  Santa  Fe  Wednesday  :May  19"  18o2 

Pedro  Garcia  a  ^^lexican  living  in  Eio  Arriba  "  bronght  the  com- 
For  the  relation  of  Fort  Defiance  to  the  Xavaho  country,  see  W.  Matthews,  Navaho 

^''■''oUn'irubt^aiy,  "the  Reveren,!  Louis  Smith,  stationed  there  (Santa  Fe)  as  a  Baptist 

niissionarv. "    El  Gringo,  p.  2:18.  „     .    ,    ,  i?,-^  j^^-ihn 

^."The  settlements  vp  the  river  from  the  capital  are  collectively  known  ^^  f^o-A^'-'ba 
an.l  ihose  down  the  river  as  Eio-Abnjo."    Early  JVestern  Travels,  vol.  xix,  p.  -S4,  note  111. 
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plain  [t]  again  against  the  two  Namlxi  Indians  for  loss  of  a  mule,  aii.l 
exfteeted  to  bring  the  case  before  ^Mink  the  alcalde 

Mink  being  the  former  adviser  of  Garcia,  and  probably  interesttMl  in 
the  matter  was  not  a  proper  person  to  investigate  the  matter 

In  accordance  with  the  17"  see  of  the  law,  ^-  1834  I  ordered  th,- 
Indians  to  come  here  on  tuesday — the  25"  inst  in  order  to  decide  th.- 
case, 

I,  refused  to  let  the  alcalde  have  any  thing  to  do  with  it,  as  the 
Indians  not  being  citizens  come  exclusively  under  the  Indian  law  and 
regulations, 

Apache  Indians  troublesome  about  San  :\Iiguel  drinking  at  the  houM' 
of  a  man  named  Suue. 

San  iMefonso  Indians  here  today    Expenses  $3.75      John  Greiner 

Thursday  May  20"  1852 
Santa  Clara  Indians  same  to  complain  of  two  of  their  men  who 
would  not  obey  the  governor  and  who  ^nshed  to  leave  the  pueblo,  and 
take  their  property  away  with  them, 

Told  them  to  carry  out  their  o^\^l  laws,  and  not  to  let  them  carry 
away  any  property, 

They  were  also  much  pleased  that  Rudolph  has  left  their 
land,    Expenses  today  $4.00  John  Greiner 

Santa  Fe  Friday  May  21"  1852 
Santa  Clara  Indians  went  away  today  satisfied  with  the  decision 
given  in  their  case 

Heard  that  Jicarillas  had  killed  6  sheep  in  the  Bosque  Redondo  and 
killed  all  the  dogs  belonging  to  the  pastores,  sheep  belonged  to  Manuel 
Chaves,  an  api)lication  to  trade  with  southern  Apaches  refused 
Expenses  $3.00  john  Greiner 

^_  Saturday  Mav  22d  1852 

Manuel  Chaves  and  Agustin  Duran     have  given  securities  for  Lorenzo 

Sabada  to  trade  with  the  Xavajoes  for  three  months,  today  license  not 

yet  paid  for, 

Chacon  sent  in  the  Mexican  interpreter  to  have  his  medal  engraved 
with  his  name  and  cross  on  the  reverse  side  of  his  medal,  with  a  letter 
to  be  _  translated,  sent  the  interpreter  back  gave  him  50  cents  for 
provisions,  to  tell  Cliacon  I  wished  to  see  him  alone  as  soon  as  possible, 
as  some  of  his  p.-ople  at  San  Miguel  were  getting  drunk,  while  otheiN 
had  killed  six  sheep  for  :\Ianuel  Chaves,  Chacon  to  be  here  on  Wednesdav 
next.  Applications  for  license  granted  to  day  to  Hovey  Baca  and  Co.  to 
trade  ^^it\i  :\r.>.iui  Indians  for  3  months  living  in  Pena  Blanca,  granted 
securities  Baca  and  Sherman. 

Ai)plications  for  license  made  by  Juan  Montova  living  near  :\Ianzana 
to  trade  witli  the  Jicarillas  ami  Comanciies,  for  3  m.mths,  ^n-ant.-d 
securities  Salazar  and  Sandoval  of  Santa  Fe 

Expenses  .$2.00  j^hn  Greiner 

3-'  4  Unitecl  States  Statutes  at  Large,  pp  7;!l-7;'.-^ 
rising  at  Taos  was  un,ler  way,  Doecniher,  1S4G.    Davis,  El  Grinr/o,  p.  96. 
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Sunday  May  23"  1S.32 
No  Indians  here  to  day,   No  Expenses-  John  Grein.r 

Santa  Fe  Monday  [May  24"  1852 
San  lldefouso  Indians  here  to  day  no  business,  but  I  could  not  drive 

l-xiH-Mscs  for  their  food  +2.00  Jolm  Greiner 

Tuesday  May  25"  1852 

N  niibe  Indians  came  in  to  day  according  to  appcriutment  to  settle  the 
.ijiliriilty  between  Pedro  Garcia  of  Rio  Arriba  and  the  boys  of  puebio 
a.  r.  lrn-uce  to  a  mule  lost  by  Garcia, 

KKpciises  $1.00lalso  . 
<inta  Clara  Indians  here  on  complaint  of  being  turned  out  ot  their 
j,'u.-hk),    by    the    governor    for    not    doing    something  commanded 
|,y  governor  of  pueblo,  priest  came  with  them.    I  do  not  like  pne>t 
liirdl.lllim:,  but  it  may  be  all  right,  _ 

Trial  of  Pedro  Garcia  and  the  Pueblo  of  Xambe,  Pedro  Garcia  livmg 
Ml  Tiio  Arriba,  states  that  he  lost  two  animals  in  October  last  one  hoi-se 
mule  and  one  mare  mule.  That  he  first  heard  of  them  in  the  possession 
of  Juan  Josesito  and  his  brother,  both  Indians  belonging  to  the  Pueblo 
cf  Nambe,  that  he  laiows  one  of  the  animals  was  stolen  from  the 
cal.allada  of  Xambe  by  Antonio  Trefoya  [Tafoya]  an  Indian  but  a  peon 
at  the  time  and  since 'in  the  employe  of  a  :\Lexican  named  —  Ramoa 
.s,.na  living  near  the  pueblo.  He  also  states  that  Josesito  one  of  the 
brothers  offeivd  him  to  pay  for  the  mule  stolen  one  poor  mule,  and 
three  skins,  but  he  Garcia  refused  to  take  them  as  they  were  not  worth 
the  value  of  the  mule  he  had  lost,  he  claims  for  the  value  of  Ins  mute 
>^0.00  dollars,  for  the  time  of  same  animal  uutU  now  32.00  Total  112.00 
dollars 

The  governor  of  Xambe  says  that  the  Indian  who  stole  the  mule  was 
a  peon'' in  the  employ  of  a  ^Mexican  named  Ramon  Sena  living  near 
the  pueblo,  that  Garcia  applied  to  Ramon  Sena  for  the  value  of  the, 
mule  stolen  bv  his  peon,  that  Ramon  Sena  offered  Garcia  a  cow  and 
.•;ilf  ill  reparation  of  the  loss  of  the  mule,  with  25.00  dollars,  afterwards 
airreed  to  pav  Garcia  .+50.00  if  he  would  wait  nntil  next  fall. 

Gareia  claimed  the  50.00  dollars  as  the  price  of  his  mule,  the  governor 
..f  the  i)ueblo  says  that  the  value  of  the  inule  stolen  was  about  25.00 
ilnllars  He  also  says  that  Ramon  Sena  went  security  for  the  paymeiu 
..f  tlie  mule,  Juan  Josesito  says  he  first  found  the  animal  near  his 
<-..i-ral  ill  the  mountains  while  he  [was]  herding,  that  he  drove  them 
-luwii  with  his  caballada  to  tiie  pueblo  but  always  left  them  out.side  of 
corral  because  he  did  not  know  the  owners  them,  the  animals  were 
ii.-v.-r  used  for  any  purpose,  that  Antonio  Trefoya  stole  the  mule  au.i 
.><ol(l  it  at  Santa  Fe — 

Tliat  lie  Josesito  offered  to  pay  Garcia  a  poor  mule  and  three  skins 
for  the  mule  because  Gareia  pressed  him  to  do  so.  The  other  mule  was 
taken  awav  frmii  the  Indians  when  riding  to  San  Juan  by  Franeis.t> 
Garcia  as  I'lis  animal  but  afte[r] wards  given  to  Pedro  Gareia  the  proper 


5*  -V  ilrtjve  of  horses. 
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owner,  the  animals  were  not  delivered  sooner,  because  the  Indians  di.l 
not  know  the  owners,  Garcia  said  his  witness  Avas  sick,  the  priucinal 
men  of  the  pueblo  were  present, 

Decided  that  the  case  appear  to  be  between  Garcia  and  Ramon  S^'ua 
and  his  peon,  and  dismissed  the  case,  and  told  Garcia  to  get  satisfacti.,u 
from  them  as  I  liad  nothing  to  do  with  it 

The  Santa  Clara  Indians  with  the  priest  came  to  day  to  say  that  they 
a^d  their  families  had  to  leave  the  pueblo  on  account  of  the  tyran[njy 
of  the  governor  of  [the[  pueblo,  they  said  that  17  of  them  had  left  anil 
gone  to  Chama  to  live.  Rebuke  [d]  them  strongly  for  doing  so  without 
my  knowledge, 

The^  priest  appeai-s  to  be  mixed  up  in  this  matter 
Told  them  I  was  in  bad  humor  with  them  for  doing  so,  but  would 
come  to  Santa  Clara  and  investigate  it. 

Jolm  from  Sandia  Pueblo  came  to  day  to  complain  that  his  Mexicans 
had  filled  the  acequia  so  full  of  water  that  it  had  bursted  and  destroyed 
his  gram  crop,  he  wanted  satisfaction. 

Learning  that  the  Mexicans  had  agreed  to  plant  his  groun[d]  again 
in  the  fall,  all  tliey  could  do  I  dismissed  it  as  rather  trifling, 

Lacomb  made  a  complaint  against  the  Utahs  for  stealing  19  horses 
from  his  caballada  ^vent  after  them  himself,  and  recovered  all  of  them 
but  one,  a  very  fine  one, 

He  wishes  to  recover  the  value  of  that  one.  or  the  horse 
Told  him  I  expected  to  be  in  the  Utah  country  nest  week  with  Cap' 
Pope  who  is  going  up  to  lay  out  the  fort  at  Sangre  de  Cristo,  when  I 
thought  the  matter  could  be  settled, 

Mr.  Baird  gave  an  order  for  two  animals  he  bought  for  his  agency 
and  wished  me  to  pay,  having  no  fimds  I  was  compelled  to  decline. 

An  Indian  from  Jeniez  came  in  after  an  animal  and  saddle  stolen 
from  Pueblo  of  Jemez,  the  Indian  is  after  the  thief, 

Heard  of  the  :\Iexiean  who  it  was  said,  stole  the  propertv  and  after 
investigating  the  matter  found  that  the  Indian  had  sold  the' propertv  to 
the  Mexicans  and  liad  received  part  of  the  pay.  The  saddle  belon[g]ed 
to  Conklin^'^  and  was  only  borrowed, 

He  gave  the  saddle  up  and  the  rest  of  the  pay  is  to  be  given  over  on 
thursday  next. 

Difficulty  all  occurred  from  the  matter  not  being  inquired  into  at 
Jeraez. 

Chacon  came  in  as  I  had  sent  for  him,  I  told  him  I  would  have  to 
punish  some  of  his  people  if  they  did  not  quit  it. 
Many  of  his  pe<)[)le  are  out  hunting  bulfalo, 

Pedro  Garcia  is  the  eapt  of  the  band  going  after  buffalo.  Pablo  is  out 
after  buffalo  likewise. 

Lobo  is  out  at  ]\Iora  planting, 

I  told  Chacon  that  if  any  more  such  conduct  occurred  as  at  San 
Miguel  or  Bosque  Redondo  they  would  have  to  be  brought  here  and 
confined. 

He  thought  it  would  be  but  justice  to  do  so. 

Expenses  to  day  $7.50  '  j^hn  Greiner 

James  Conklin  ? 
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Wednesday  INIay  26,  1852 
Chacon  still  bero^  took  him  over  the  river  and  got  his  medal  lettered, 

his  name  put  upon  it,  and  a  cross,  gave  him  a  hat  and  shirt.  Cost  $3.o0 
Six  Jicarillas  came  in  from  San  :\Iiguel,  saying  they  had  been  de- 

fraud.'d  out  of  a  horse  at  San  ^liguel.  complained  to  them  pretty  strong- 

Iv  alxmt  their  drinking  aguardiente."" 

"  Told  them  the  next  complaint  I  made  would  be  more  serious, 
J I       Had  Sune  the  man  who  sold  tlie  liquor  here,  and  repremanded  him 
severely,  and  told  him  he  would  be  prosecuted  for  the  next  offence,  he 
promise  [d]  not  to  sell  any  more  to  the  Indians, 

Jemez  and  San  Ildefonso  Indians  here  yet  and  have  to  be  fed, 
CoSit  of  provisions  &  wood  4.50 
Medal  fixed  for  Chacon  1-50 
Hat,  shirt  and  ribbon  2.50 

Expenses  to  day  $8.50 

John  Greiner 

Thursday  May  27"  1852 
Jicarilla  Apaches  still  here  rather  troublesome  about  a  horse  taken 
from  them  at  San  Jose, 

Santiago  Largo  the  cap'  and  the  Mexican  Francisco  Diego  interpreter, 
aii.l  two  others,  bought  them  a  hoe  and  gave  them  other  little  presents 
Got  them  to  go  home  without  much  trouble  satisfied, 
Pedro  Garcia  sent  a  notice  of  some  kind  to  me  in  reference  to  the  case 
of  the  Nainbe  Indians  getting  it  translated, 

Expenses  for  food  and  hoe  $3.50  John  Greiner 

Friday  May  28"  1852 
Jemez  and  San  Ildefonso  Indians  here  yet,  no  business  of  any  conse- 
quence. 

Expenses  $2.00  Jo^^  Bremer 

Saturday  May  29"  1852 
The  alcalde  in  spite  of  my  decision  in  the  Xambe  case,  sent  a  warrant 
for  the  Indians  and  thought  to  try  the  ease. 

Knowing  he  was  interested  I  charge  [d]  him  not  to  attempt  to  try 
the  ca.se  himself,  if  he  did  he  would  be  prosecuted  before  the  U.  S.  court, 
I  spoke  to  Ashurst  to  act  as  council  [counsel!  in  the  ease. 
The  ease  is  to  be  brought  before  the  prefect 
;{5       Gave  Le  Blond  of  Taos  county  a  license  for  6  months  to  trade  with 
the  Xavajoes  —  Speigelheru- and  Quin  securities  paid  $10.00 

Expenses  to  dav  $2.50  Jo^n  Greiner 

Sunday  May  30"  1852 
Learned  to  day  that  the  alcalde  :\rink  had  put  the  two  Nambe  Indians 
in  prison  on  a  charge  of  stealing  two  animals, 

■•"■'W  W  IT  Davis  reported  iuiuardicnte  "as  barbarous  an  alcoholic  compoinul  as  ever 
was  .„aae.''  (El  Gringo,  p.  44. 1  Gre.-  thou-ht  it  "weak"  but  "of  very  af,n-eeable 
Ilavor"  (Commerce  of  the  Prairies,  part  ii.  p.  150.  in  Thwaites,  Early  Western  Travels, 
vol.  XX,  p.  156.)  Apparently,  it  was  a  drink  known  to  old  Santa  Fe  traders  as  Taos 
li^'htninK"  (Coues,  Journal  of  Jacob  Foirhr,  p.  10.'!,  note  95;  lunian.  Old  Savta  -f^^'  J™''' 
p.  114).    Bartlett  heard  of  it  as  "Pass  Whiskey"  (Personal  Narrative,  vol.  i,  p.  186) 

3- Probably  Spiegelberg  since  a  family  of  that  name  were  among  residents  of  Santa  Ire. 
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Indiatis  fi'oni  San  Juan  here  to  complain  of  the  treatment  of  a  trailer 
in  the  puehlo, 

Trader  from  Taos  api)lie(l  for  redress  the  [Mescaleros  Ai)ache  h.i.i 
stoU'n  his  animals  last  October,  a  ^Mexican  now  has  thn'e  animals  ;ino 
refuses  to  u-ive  them  up  notwithstanding  he  can  prove  his  brand,  tl,, 
ease  being  between  to  [two]  ^Mexicans  of  course  is  out  of  my  jurisdietion. 

Expenses  to  day  .'1^2.00  John  GreiniT 

Monday  ilay  31'  l^sl 
Took  the  Indians  out  of  jail  to  day  and  sent  them  home  to  Xamt).'. 

with  orders  not  to  come  away  from  Pueblo  without  I  sent  for  them  tliev 

were  very  grateful  for  their  release. 

San  Ildefonso  Indians  came  in  with  news  that  an  American  hunter 

was  nearly  killed  by  a  bear  had  some  plasters  taken  to  him  and  order 

him  brought  into  pueblo. 

Quite  a  number  of  Indians  in  to  day  with  petty  complaints, 

Cap'  Dodge     came  in  this  evening  and' thinks  the  Apaches  are  very 

desirous  of  having  peace,  all  very  quiet  and  well  behaved. 

Expenses  to  day  $2.12i/o  John  Greiner 

36  Santa  Fe  Tuesday  June  1'  1852 
A  number  of  San  Ildefonso  and  Santa  Clara  Indians  here,  no  par- 
ticular business,  Peeos  Indian  came  in  from  Jemez,  shall  take  him  to 
Acoma 

Going  to  Acoma  tomorrow  to  meet  the  Gila  Apaches  to  sound  them 
as  to  their  desing  [design]  for  peace.    Expenses  $1.75  John  Greiner 

Wednesday  June  2d  1S52 
Mr.  Greiner  left  this  morning  towards  Acoma  in  company  with  ]Mr. 
Dodge  of  Laguna,  and  an  Indian  from  the  Pueblo  of  Jemez,  in  order 
to  meet  the  Apaches  Mescaleros.  having  themselves  sent  in  word  to  this 
superintendeucy  that  they  wished  for  some  person  authorized  and  in- 
vested with  powers  to  talk  and  treat  with  them,  being  a  matter  of  great 
importance,  ilr.  Greiner  thought  [it]  adviseble  to  comply  with  tlieir 
request  by  gams  out  to  see  them,  and  tinding  out  if  pos[s]ible  their  true 
wishes  and  desing  [design]  towards  making  peace; 

Expenses  $1.00  John  Greiner 

Thursday  June  3d  1852 
No  Indians  here  to  day    No  expenses  Mr.  Greiner  absent. 

John  Greiner 

Friday  June  4"  1852 
The  old  ]\rexican  who  is  among  the  Apaches,  came  here  this  moniing 
with  a  long  story  about  Chacon  and  his  interpreter,  being  all  made  ui> 
story  as  I  thought  to  get  something  I  paid  no  attention  to  him,  no  furth- 
er business  today, 

Mr.  Greiner  absent,  no  expenses.  John  Greiner 

37  Santa  Fe  Saturday  June  5"  1852 
An  Indian  here  this  morning  from  Cochiti  on  trail  after  two  Mexican 

thieves,  whom  [who]  he  said  had  stolen  two  of  his  animals  he  als[o] 

3s  Henry  Linn  Dodge? 
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.„t.  a  t..  know  what  W  -should  do  with  the  thieves  if  he  should  happen 

nvrrtake  them,  he  was  told  by  Col.  Sunnier  to  have  them  brought  here 

,nd  lie  would  st-e  thai  thev  should  be  punished,  uive  [?ave]  him  break- 

V..t  and  provisions  for  the  road,    ^Ir.  Greiner  returned  this  afternoon 

-  <i  -.n  Jobn  Greiner 

Expenses  >i.oU 

Sunday  June  6"  1852 
Th.'  two  bovs  from  Xambe,  with  Felipe  from  San  Juan,  came  today  to 
o..iiiplain  that  thev  could  not  attend  to  their  daily  business  without 
brim,'  hara.s-ed  by  the  alcalde  here  on  account  of  the  trouble  with  Garcia, 
tli.-y'wished  a  paper  to  shew  [show]  they  must  not  be  troubled, 

Gave  them  one  portporting  [purportinpr]  for  them  to  comply  with  no 
paper  that  did  not  come  through  this  office,  Juan  Steven  and  another 
Indian  from  Santo  Domingo,  wished  to  go  along  to  Acoma, 

Sent  otf  a  Mexican  runner  to  Bosrpie  Redondo  to  see  the  Apaches 
(^FescalerosK  and  to  bring  them  in  to  Anton  Chico,  promise [d]  to  give 
the  ^ilexican  >;15.00  if  he  succe[e]ds  in  bringing  them  in,  and  to  meet 

them  all  at  ^  e 

Anton  Chico  on  tuesday  evening  June  15"  —  should  he  get  m  betore 
nie  he  is  to  brins:  them  on  the  road  to  Santa  Fe, 
Expenses  n^^i  J^^'" 

Monday  June  7"  1852  • 
Santo  Domingo  and  San  Ildefon.so  Indians  here  today  trifling  business, 
Expenses  $3.00  John  Greiner 

Santa  Fe  Tuesday  June  8"  1852 
Juan  Baptista  Lopez  a  :\rexican  trader  come  today  to  report  and  give 
up  his  license  ^vhich  he  had  drawn  last  February  to  trade  with  the  Co- 
manches.  he  reports  them  all  well  and  well  disposed,  he  was  with  them 
on  the  simarron  [Cmarron]  about  three  days  travel  from  Fort  Atkinson 
on  the  Arkansas,  he  thinks  al>out  800  lodges  all  moving  towards  the  fort, 
^Ir  Greiner  left  this  morning  on  a  visit  to  some  of  the  pueblos  on  the 
Rio  Arriba  in  company  with  :\Ir.  Kephart,  and  Mr.  Reed  as  interpreter; 
Statement  of  Ids  trip. 

Rode  from  Santa  Fe  to  Canada,  stopt  [stopped]  at  Tesuque,  and 
Xambe.  pueblos,  everv  thing  doing  well  at  Tesuque,  ever>-  confidence, 
their  people  who  have  gone  to  the  States  with  the  governor  will  come 
back  Siife  in  October,  . 

Xambe  people  all  gratified  at  the  relea.se  of  the  two  boys  from  jail, 
long  council,  all  plea.sed  with  our  government, 

Sent  one  of  their  pople  for  Chacon  the  Apache  Chief  to  go  with  me 
to  Anton  Chico  to  see  the  :\Iescaleros  he  is  to  be  at  Santa  Fe  on  Saturday. 

Rain  storm,  cot  with  Major  P.lake[']s  command  going  to  Sangre  de 
Cristo.    Expenses  at  the  office  2.00  John  Greiner 

Wednesday  June  9"  1852 
Xothing  of  conse(|uence  at  this  superintendency  a  few  Pueblos,  Mr. 
Greiner['s]  statement  of  his  trip  continued 

Left  Canada  this  moniiiig  visited  San  Ildefonso  Pueblo  all  getting 
alontr  well,  crops  look  fine.  Indians  working  their  fields,  women  making 
tinajas, 
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Came  to  Pojnaque  small  pueblo  but  doing  well  working  their  tK-i 
also,  came  to  Santa  Fe,  Heed  —  interpreter 

"         Expenses  at  superintendency  1.50 
of  trip   7.00 


Total  $8.50 

John  Greiii.  r 

39  '  Santa  Fe  Thursday  June  10  1S.'>2 
Nothing  of  any  consequence  a  few  Pueblos 

Expenses  $1.50  John  Greim  r 

i  Friday  June  11"  lsr,2 

Chacon  came  in  today  with  a  Mexican  ready  to  send  for  Anton  ChicM 
according  to  my  request 

Ijatz  3"  from  San  Miguel  here.  Expenses  $2,371/^ 

It  appears  that  the  runner  I  .sent  to  Anton  Chieo  stopt  [stopped]  at 
San  Miguel  and  shewed  his  letter  to  some  of  the  people  there  that  Lntz 
was  one  of  them,  that  two  of  the  Mesealeros  chiefs  and  two  women  w-tl- 
at  Latz[']  house  that  they  went  along  with  runner  to  the  Mesealeros. 
along  with  four  Mexicans  and  i-unner  and  was  furnished  with  a  liors,- 
at  Latz  expenses  [expense],  why  the  runner  has  been  interfeared  [in- 
terfered] with  I  am  unable  to  say,  but  I  am  inclined  to  believe  thes^- 
traders  are  setting  their  traps  to  catch  what  presents  they  supposed  the 
Indians  will  get,  Told  Latz  I  .should  hold  him  responsible  for  such  con- 
sequences, as  might  en.sue  by  his  interf earing  [interfering] 

There  is  a  large  number  of  ^lescaleros  about  three  days  travel  from 
Anton  Chieo  anxious  for  peace, 

Messenger  from  Santo  Domingo,  brought  letter  from  Capt  Dodge  at 
Lagima  that  the  Gila  Apaches  would  probably  be  in  about  the  15"  inst. 

They  have  been  told  that  a  trap  was  laid  for  them,  to  get  them  in  here 
and  kill  them  off,  probably  will  prevent  them  from  coming  in,  he  also 
states  that  the  governor  of  Acoma  sent  out  ten  men  to  the  Gila  Apaclu-s. 
probably  be  in  about  the  15"  inst.  Gen'  Baird  was  expected  the  day 
after  the  letter  was  written  and  he  would  see  to  it.        John  Greiner 

40  Santa  Fe  Saturday  June  12"  1852 
Chacon  still  here  but  he  has  no  animal  went  to  Ortiz  and  hired  one  at 

the  rate  of  $1.00  pr  day 

Expen.ses  2.50  John  Greiner 

Sunday  June  13"  1852 
Chacon  still  here  waiting  and  other  Indian  but  no  business.  Expenses 
•t2.00  John  Greiner 

Monday  June  14"  1852 
Mr.  Greiner  left  this  morning  for  Anton  Chieo  taking  with  him  Chacon 
the  old  Apache  chief. 

An  Indian  here  from  San  Juan  entered  a  complaint  against  a  Mexican 
about  some  land,  but  learning  tliat  'Mr.  Greiner  was  not  here,  he  went  off 
promessing  [promising]  to  be  back  about  the  last  of  this  month 
Expenses  $1.75  John  Greiner 

30  Benjamin  J.  Latz ' 
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Tuesday  June  15"  1852 

No  Indians  here  today  no  expenses  —  Mr.  Greiner  a])sent. 

John  Greiner 

Wednesday  June  16"  1852 
No  Indians  here  to  day  no  expenses  —  Mr.  Greiner  still  absent.  ^ 

John  Greiner 

Santa  Fe  June  17"  1852 
Returned  from  Anton  Chico  this  afternoon  caine  from  San  Mignel 
today.    Left  Chacon  at  Anton  Chico  to  come  in  with  Mesealeros  who 
are  expected  to  bl  in  in  two  or  three  days,  the  Mexican  runner  will  also 
come  with  them, 

Told  Gleason  and  Harrison  if  they  apprehended  any  trouble  from 
Mi-xican  interferring  [interfering]  with  the  Indians,  to  come  in  with  the 
chiefs  (some  four  or  five)  and  to  furnish  them  provisions  for  the  trip. 

I  shall  look  for  the  Mesealeros  cap'",  in  three  days. 
Santa  Clara  Indians  here  for  advice  as  to  their  people  leaving  the  pueblo. 

Told  them  to  enforce  their  laws  at  all  hazards.  My  expenses  to  Anton 
Chico  and  back  .^15.00 

Expenses  of  oface     "2.25  John  Greiner 

Friday  June  18"  1852 

A  very  busy  day,  Santa  Clara  Indians  went  off  to  day  decided  to  meet 
both  parties  of  piieblo  on  Saturday  week  June  26"  to  see  if  some  arrege- 
ment  [arrangement]  can  be  effected  to  settle  their  difficulties  so  that 
they  can  all  live  together  in  pueblo. 

The  case  of  the  young  man  living  with  anotlier  woman  besides  his  wife 
in  pueblo  it  was  left  with  the  authorities  of  pueblo  to  settle  themselves 

Got  letter  from  Baird  relative  to  horses  bought  by  Lieut  Robinson 
supposed  to  have  been  stolen  fi'om  Apache  wrote  to  him  to  investigate 
the  matter  more  fully  get  evidence  of  Indians  and  identify  the  property 
and  Col  Sumner  would  at  once  give  them  up. 

Judge  Slower  decided  today  there  was  no  Indian  territory  or  country 
in  this  Territorv,  but  the  U.  S.  court  can  pimish  any  one  selling  whiskey 
to  an  Indian  any  where  in  the  Territory 

Got  letter  from  Overman     saying  he  had  gone  to  the  Gila  to  see  the 
Apaches,  to  bring  them  in  to  make  peace  letter  brought  by  ]Mr.  Beck- 
with  "  who  says  that  a  large  party  are  fitting  out  an  expedition  in  the 
Rio  Abajo  to  trade  with  the  Apaches 

Indians  all  quiet  below  — 

Saw  ;Mr  Head^'-  and  ^Manzaiiars  [:Manzanares]  from  Abiquiu  and  they 
report  the  Lotahs  beintr  very  kind 

A  Mexican  named  ]\I(intoya  iiad  an  Indian  claiming  to  be  a  citizen  of 
San  Felipe,  but  a  peon  of  ]\I()ntoya  came  to  get  his  release  being  very 
badly  treated.  As  the  case  did  not  come  through  the  authorities  of  the 
pueblo,  and  as  Judge  Baird  has  the  cliarge  of  that  i)ueblo  T  declined 
iiaving,  any  thing  to  do  with  the  nuitter,  but  gave  the  Indian  a  dollar 

y|'efia1  A;,'eiit  Cliarles  Overman. 
H.  M.  Bockwith? 
Lafayette  Head  ? 
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and  advice   [advised]  him  to  apply  to  the  authorities  of  pueblo  l"..r 
relief,  who  could  make  the  application  to  the  Agents. 
Bought  a  btrx  of  tobacco  from  Richardson  $10.00 
today  expenses  amounted  to  "  5.00 

John  Greincr 

Saturday  June  10"  1 
Francisco  Fernandez  from  Taos  came  with  Mr  Blomner  today  to  >. 
if  the  governor  had  yet  received  an  answer  from  AVashington  in  rdatimi 
to  the  payment  promised  him  for  a  captive  (Mexican  woman.  Josepha ; 
fi-om  Soncja,  Jose[']s  wife,  told  him  I  knew  nothing  of  the  matter  that 
she  was  gone  to  the  States  with  governor,  and  he  Fernandez  would  in-l 
his  pay  as  soon  as  the  governor  attended  to  the  matter, 

Licen.se  granted  to  AYoodson  and  Head  for  6  months  for  the  Utali.s 
$1000.00  Securities,  paid  $10.00. 

License  granted  to  Romero  and  Baca  of  San  ^Miguel  three  months  inv 
the  Comanches  gave  Hesterhagen  to  get  securities  some  being  at  San 
Miguel  San  Ildefonso  and  Tesu<iue  Indians  here  on  visit    Expenses  $2.1^3 

John  Greiner 

43  Santa  Fe  June  20"  1852 

Received  a  letter  by  Mexican  runner  from  Sampson  of  La  Cuesta,  say- 
ing his  own  services  were  needed  in  bringing  in  the  Mescaleros. 

Sent  off  Ward  with  instruction  to  settle  all  trouble  with  these  traders, 
and  to  see  the  Indians  were  not  interfered  with  on  their  way  to  Santa 
Fe,  and  to  go  with  Chacon  to  their  camp  if  necessary  and  bring  them 
in,  but  to  incur  as  little  expence  as  possible. 

My  horse  having  broke  down  on  the  road  to  and  from  Anton  Chieo.  it 
became  absolutely  necessary  to  b[u]y  another,  which  I  did  from  Don 
Manuel  Yarela  of  Pecos  for  $85.00  and  took  his  voucher 

Latz  goes  with  ^Ya^d  but  with  orders  not  to  do  anything  without  tlu' 
consent  of  Ward 

Dra\ra  another  $100.00  from  Richardson  making  in  all  I  owe  him  for 
Indian  expenses  this  month  $700.00 

The  Pueblos  who  had  left  Santa  Clara  on  account  of  their  troubles 
here  told  them  to  meet  the  governor  and  principals  of  pueblos  at  this 
office  next  Saturday  gave  John  $1.00  for  doctoring  and  tending  hors.'s 

Saw  Reed  who  will  [be]  interpreter  during  W"ard[']s  absence  to  tlif 
Mescaleros,    Expenses  to  day  $5.50  John  Greiner 

Monday  June  21'  1852 
Ward  absent  at  Anton  Chico  to  see  Apaches  Reed  interpreter,  Chacon 
gone  home  this  morning  to  return  when  sent  for,  few  Indians  here  to  day 
No  Expenses  John  Greiner 

Tuesday  June  22 d  1852 
Gave  ]\Iiguel  Antonio  Chacon  and  Juan  Romero  of  the  Pueblo  of  Santa 
Ana  license  to  tra<le  with  Comanches  f(»r  two  months, 

All  right  among  tliese  pueblos,  hear  no  complaints  of  Apaches  or 
Navajoes.  Santa  Ana,  Cochiti  and  Santo  Domingo  Indians  here  today 
Expenses  $5.75  John  Greiner 
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Santa  Fe  Wednesday  Jnne  2:5d  1852 
Heard  fnnn  Utahs  to  day  by  some  beaver  trappers  doing  very  well 
are  much  pleased  heard  no  complaints  about  the  fort  in  their  country 
Chico  Belasque-  at  Taos  Pueblo,  a  few  Pueblos  in  to  day  on  tritlmg 

.         T-  d-Qo-.  John  Gremer 

business    Expenses  $3.20 

Thursday  June  24"  1852 
San  Juaii[']s"  day  Indians  in  to  see  the  celebration  no  business, 
M.rcy 's  E.port,  p.  190.  ^^^.^^^ 
Expenses  ^^.io  ^ 

Friday  June  25"  1852 

No  Indians  no  Expenses    .  John  Greiner 

Saturday  June  26"  1852 

All  the  principal  men  from  Santa  Clara  Pueblo  in  to  day  with  the 
seceders  from  pueblo,  the  whole  difficulty  resulted  from  the  three  men 
refusin''  to  obev  the  authorities  of  pueblo  who  ordered  them  to  bring  a 
few  loa'ls  of  wood,  thev  contended  that  they  were  privileged  men  had 
no  right  to  obey  if  they  did  not  chose  to  do  so,  would  give  no  other  reason 
and  thought  they  could  not  live  in  peace  any  longer  in  pueblo 

Decided  that  thev  must  obey  the  authorities  and  conform  to  the  laws 
of  pueblos,  if  they  left  to  take  nothing  but  there  [their]  personal  prop- 
erty and  that  the  pueblo  should  plant  the  land, 

Saw  [Mexican  from  buffalo  hunting  who  saw  the  governor  near  Ar-  ■ 
kansas  still  alive, 

Uneasv  about  the  runners  after  Apaches  and  Ward  not  returning 
Expenses  for  Indians  and  their  animals  $7.50  John  Gremer 

^5  Santa  Fe  June  27"  1852 

Mail  got  in  today  no  letters  from  department  governor  at  Arkansas 
better, 

Ward  got  in  todav  with  >Mescaleros  Apaches 

They  are  all  anxious  for  peace  Drawn  $100.00  making  $825.00  from 
Richardson  account,  Indians  from  Tesuque,  Jemez,  and  Santa  Clara 
pueblos  here  today.  Expenses  $7.87i/o  John  Greiner 

Monday  June  28"  1852 

Capt  Buckner  at  Fort  Atkinson  reported  to  the  Govenmient  that  a 
large  partv  of  ^^lexicans  were  hunting  buffalo  near  the  fort,  that_  the 
Indians  complained  of  it  and  he  had  ordered  the  hunters  away  from 
the  hunting  grounds. 

In  connection  with  this  he  has  seen  proper  to  implicate  me  m  the  mat- 
ter from  the  fact  that  a  Pieuris  Pueblo  Indian  had  a  paper  or  passport 
from  me  giving  him  leave  to  hunt  buffalo  and  that  he  was  not  to  be 
molested 

Col  Sumner  inclined  to  support  him  by  saying  I  had  no  right  to  give 
such  a  paper  I  am  satisfied  that  my  duty  as  an  agent  of  the  Indians 
justified  me  in  showing  that  the  Indian  was  a  good  man  that  he  had  a 
right  to  hunt  buffalo,  and  he  ought  not  to  have  been  molested 

"Chico  Yelasi|uez?  n    i.  •    tj  is 

<^St.  Jolin's  Dav  -svas  a  Mexican  gala  day.    Greiner 's  Journal,  p.  Captain  K.  iS. 
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However  intend  to  let  the  department  settle  it  hut  eonte[n]d  (.'<■[' 
Sumner  lias  no  a-ight  to  interfered  [interfere]  witli  the  Indian  Depart, 
ment  att'^. 

Saw  Ricluu-dson  and  made  an  arran^rement  Avith  him  to  give  him  a 
draft  on  the  dei)artment  for  the  tliousand  dollars  disbursed  this  mmiUi. 
and  to  draw  for  a,  like  amount  if  needed,  the  next  month,  and  give  liim 
a  dpift  for  the  amount  drawn, 

Col  Sumner  has  agreed  to  furnish  x-ations  for  the  Mesealeros  Apaeh--, 
while  here  making  a  treaty,  bread,  meat,  and  sugar 

Tanehfie  and  Canuto  captains  of  Jiearilla  Apaches  present  at  the  wi-u 
of  the  ]\Iesealeros 

46  Mesealeros  behaving  very  well,  well  contented,  Chacon  and  sixti-eii 
others  Jicarillas  Apaches  came  in  to  see  and  visit  the  Mesealeros  all  well 
pleased,  dancing  at  night,  Expenses  $10.25  John  Greiner 

Tuesday  June  29"  1S52 
Mesealeros  and  Jicarillas  all  here  yet  drawn  210  rations  for  35  Indians 

six  days.  Soldiers  rations  not  enough  for  Indians, 

All  behaved  very  well  a  grand  baile     last  night,  many  of  their  people 

out  watching  eaballada 

Baird  making  out  treaty  submitted  to  Col  Sumner  and  Judge  Mower 

for  their  advice, 

Very  busy  all  day    Expenses  .$10.00  John  Greiner 

Wednesday  June  30"  1852 

Very  busy  all  day  making  out  vouchers  for  mail,  wrote  to  governor 
and  commisioner  all  I  had  to  say.  Sent  on  San  Miguel  Avidow[']s  claim, 

Sent  the  pas.sport  of  Pueblo  Indian  to  governor,  and  told  him  of  Buek- 
ner[']s  preventing  the  citizens  here  from  killing  buffalo, 

Mesealeros  and  Jiearilla  Apaches  all  here  veiy  qui[e]t  and  contented, 
one  Mesealero  gone  home  don[']  kuo\oi  [know]  for  what  reason, 

A  party  of  Aeoma  Pueblos  came  in  today 

Expenses  $9.25  John  Greiner 

47  Santa  Fe  July  1st.  1S52 
About  50  Indians  present,  Mesealeros,  Jicarillas,  Acomas  and  other 

Pueblos  here. 

Treaty  made  with  Southern  Apaches, 

Col  Sumner  assumes  to  be  the  head  of  the  department,  claims  that 
is  governor  by  virtue  of  necessity  and  by  virtue  of  his  olfice  of  governor 
is  sup*  of  Ind.  off".  I  did  not  know  before  that  he  assumed  such  i)o\ver 
and  questioned  his  riuht  very  strongly 

I  offered  to  leave  the  (|uestion  for  the  judiciary  to  decide,  He  ob- 
jected to  any  such  consent  (  .') 

Saying  lie  should  act  on  his  own  resiionsibility 

He  carried  off  the  Indian  treaty  to  his  own  office  claiming  to  be  thi> 
principal  person  by  whom  the  treaty  was  to  be  made, 

■*5  A  ball  or  dance. 
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He  also  offered  to  instruct  Mr  Ovenuan^"  special  Indian  agent  at  the 
Copper  Klines     in  his  duties, 

I  protested  auainst  his  rij^dit  to  do  so 

Indians  from  Acoma  came  in  to  say  the  Apaches  would  be  in  on  Sun- 
dav  -week  at  that  pueblo  to  make  peace. 

i  am  to  leave  here  on  Wednesday  next  for  that  place  and  to  meet  Over- 
man at  Alburiiuer(iue  on  thursday  night  next  to  accompany  us,  Judge 
Baird  will  also  go  in  company. 

Wrote  a  letter,  to  governor  giving  an  account  of  Col  Sumner  ['s]  eon- 
cnii.iuct  and  asking  The  advice  of  the  department,  what  course  to  pursue 
in  relation  to  superintendent  [superintendency  ?] . 

Sent  messenger  off  at  10  oeloek  at  night  to  overtake  the  mail,  I  am 
to  pav  him  for  the  trip  .^54.00  —  Expenses  ^3.62y2 

Drawn  6  more  days  rations  from  Col  Sumner  for  Indians  who  came 
in  to  make  peace  making  420  rations,  bread,  meat  and  sugar. 

Paid  C.  Ovennan  100  dollars  on  account  of  his  salary  knowing  he  must 
have  money, 

and  not  approving  his  papers  sent  to  Washington  in  which  he  gave  a 
draft  for  .^slOO.OO  which  I  keep  to  be  settled  on  salary  accoimt, 

Presents  made  to  Indians  purchased  this  day  hatchets,  tobacco,  Ver- 
million, .shirts,  knives,  and  extra  rations  to  go  home  on,  Col  Sumner  ap- 
proved of  giving  the  presents 
4g  Santa  Fe  July  2d  1852 

:\Iescaleros  went  home  in  fine  spirits  cost  of  presents  about  $125.00, 
Col  Sumner  furnished  rations  420  nothing  else, 

Sent  off  express  after  the  mail  \\-ith  letters  to[o]  late  for  mail  while 
here  about  treaty  with  Apaches 

A  number  of  Indians  here  with  their  animals  took  charge  of  an  Indian 
woman  and  child  captives  from  Pimo  village.  Expenses  $4.00  — 

John  Greiner 

Saturday  Jidy  3d  1852 
Official  correspondence  with  Col  Sumner  about  the  treaty  of  peace, 

Superintendency  of  Ind.  Aff^ 

Santa  Fe  N.  M.  July  3d  1852 

Sir 

From  information  received  at  this  office  from  the  governor  of  the 
Pueblo  of  Acoma  we  learn  that  a  large  body  of  the  Gila  Apaches,  vaW 
meet  at  or  near  said  pueblo  on  Sunday  the  11"  instant  for  the  piirpose 
of  eonsum[m]ating  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  government  of  the  United 
States. 

As  a  large  Iwdy  of  Indians  is  expected  to  be  in  attendence,  we  would 
respectfully  apply  to  you  as  commander  of  the  9"  military  department 

'■■For  the  api^ointiiiout  of  Overman,  see  Official  Correspondence  of  James  S.  CaVtoun, 

>•  Paltic's  PirsonaJ  Xarrativc,  1824-1830,  Tliwaites,  Eurhj  Western  Travels,  vol.  xviii, 
I'l'.  SO,  and  note  53,  loG. 
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for  such  a  force  as  you  may  deem  necessary  for  the  protection  of  couu- 
c[i]l[l]ors,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  seiwe 

John  Greiner 
Acts  Supt  of  Ind  Aff^  New  ]\Iexico 
S.  M.  Baird 
Indian  Agent  N.  ^MexiLO 

E.  V.  Sumner 
firvt  Col  Com? 

9"  Military-  Dept  " 
^anta  Fe  N.  M. 

49  Santa  Fe  July  3d  lSo-2 

Executive  Office 
Santa  Fe  N.  Mexico 
July  3d  1S32 

Gentlemen 

In  reply  to  your  note  of  this  day  asking  for  the  protection  of  troops, 
to  meet  the  Apache  Indians,  I  have  to  inform  you,  that  I  am  going  my- 
self to  meet  and  treat  with  the  Gila  Apaches  at  Acoma  on  the  11"  iiist 
in  con.ju[n]ction  (if  he  chooses  to  accompany  me)  with  the  senior  In- 
dian agent  in  this  Territory,  I  shall  take  such  military  force  as  I  may 
deem  necessaiy, 

Very  respectfully 

E.  V.  Sumner 
B^'  Col  U.  S.  A.  , 
Comds  9"  Dept 
And  in  charge  of  Executive  Office 
Messrs  J  Grenier  ■  - 

and  S.  M  Baird 
Indian  Agents, 

Superintendency  of  Indian  Affairs 

Santa  Fe  New  Mexico 
July  4"  1852 

Sir 

We  have  the  honor  to  a [c] knowledge  the  receipt  of  your  note  of  yes- 
terday, and  respectfully  reply  that  the  agents  appointed  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  for  the  Indians  in  New  Mexico  will  "choose" 
(as  suggested)  to  accompany  Col  Sumner  to  treat  with  the  Apaches  at 
Acoma,  Xo  unwarrantable  assumption  of  arbitrary  power,  on  the  part 
of  a  military  commander  will  for  a  moment,  cause  them  to  swerve  from 
their  official  duties. 

Ha\nng  manifested  even,'  disposition  on  their  part  to  act  in  concert 
and  harmony  with  the  military,  they  protest  against  the  right  assumed 
by  Col.  Sumner  in  the  framing  of  this  treaty  and  nhject  to  the  assunii»- 
tion  of  power  expressed  in  his  letter  "of  going  himself  to  meet  and  treat 
with  the  Gila  Apaches" 
50  They  intend  to  witness  the  consum  [m]  ation  of  peace  for  which  thi-y 
have  so  long  and  ardently  labored 

They  will  not  be  drawn  into  any  controversy  upon  minor  question  but 
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^vill  respoctfuUv  submit  to  the  department  at  Washington  if  they  are 
not  the  proper  officers  to  negotiate  Indian  treaties  in  N.  Mexico 
Very  Respectfully  Your 

Ob'  Servant, 
John  Greiner  Act^  Sup'  of  Ind  Aff"  N.  M. 

S.  M.  Baird  Indian  Agent  N.  M. 

E.  V.  Sumner 

B^'  Col  Comd«,  9"  Military  Dept 

Santa  Fe      M  .     ,      .  m 

Got  Indian  woman  and  child  still  here  think  of  sending  her  to  Tesuque 

Pueblo  She  refuses  to  go,  „  t  v 

False  rumors  of  Apaches  stripping  a  Mexican  and  of  Indians  run- 
ning off  Chaves [']  stock  run  them  do\\'n 

Expenses  $5.75  John  Greiner 

Sunday  July  4"  1852 

Making  arrangement  to  go  to  Acoma  necessary  about  presents  none 
to  ^ve  the  Indians  at  the  treaty,  and  for  provisions  I  am  to  apply  to 
Col  Sumner  for  rations 

Judge  Baird  still  here  goes  away  tomor[r]o\v. 

Sent  Indian  woman  and  child  to  ilr  Conklin  ^vith  the  understand- 
ing that  he  was  to  keep  her  until  I  return  from  Acoma  and  furnish  her 
boarding  for  her  work,    She  appears  well  contented. 

The  trader  Parker,  who  bought  her  of  the  Apaches  still  m  g[u  |ard 
house  waiting  his  Trail  [trial],  letter  from  prefect  of  Taos  stating  La- 
come  at  Rio  Colorado  had  whip  [whipped]  an  Apache  Indian,  Sent  word  , 
back  for  him  to  prosecute  him  Expenses  .$3,121/2 

Santa  Fe  Monday  July  5"  1852 

Indians  here  from  Cochiti  and  San  Ildefonso,  Not  much  business, 
Expenses  $3.00 

I  go  to  Acoma  to  mo  [r]  row  to  meet  Apaches  to  make  peace, 

John  Greiner 

Tuesday  July  6"  1852 
Mr.  Greiner  left  this  morning  for  Acoma  in  order  to  make  peace  with 
the  Gila  Apaches  who  are  to  be  there  on  the  11"  inst,  Mr.  Greiner  in- 
tended to  take  Judge  Baird  with  him  from  Albiuviueniue  to  Acoma;  An 
Indian  here  from  Jemez  and  one  from  Sandia  with  their  animals,  they 
could  not  leave  here  without  something  to  eat  and  some  forage  for  their 
animals,  Expenses  $1.75  Jo^m  Greiner 

Wednesday  July  7"  1852 
Col  Sumner  left  this  morning  for  Acoma  in  order  to  join  Messrs 
Greiner  and  Baird  at  that  place  in  order  to  make  a  treaty  of  peace  with 
the  Gila  Apaches, 

American  here  from  Mora,  with  a  letter  purporting  to  some  mules  and 
property  having  being  [been]  taken  from  him  by  the  ^ilcsealeros  while  on 
a  trading  expedition  in  their  countiy  on  September  last  at  the  White 

*s  James  Coiiklinf 
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Mountains.  I  stated  to  him  tlie  absence  of  ]\Ir  Greiuer.  and  promise 
[promised  I  to  send  liiiii  an  answer  aceordino:  to  his  decision 

Jemez  Indians  went  off  today,  Santa  Chira  and  San  lldefonso  Indians 
here  today  tried  to  put  tliem  oft'  by  stating  the  absence  of  Mr  Greiner 
but  could  not  help  incurring  some  expenses  on  their  account,  Expenses 
$1,871^  John  Greiner 

52  ,  Santa  Fe  Thursday  July  8"'  1852 
Mr  Smitli  re(iuested  that  the  date,  time,  and  for  what  Indians,  Park- 

er[']s  Ircense  was  granted  should  be  given  to  him,  I  done  [did]  so  out 
of  the  license  book. 

The  Mexican  Jose  Romero  got  back  from  Fort  Union  where  he  over- 
took the  nunl.  brought  receipt  from  the  mail  agent  certif  [y]  ing  the  receipt 
of  the  letters  paid  him  the  balance  due  him  for  his  labour  Three  Cochiti 
Indians  here  to  day  looking  for  stolen  nudes  taking  [taken]  by  the  Mex- 
icans as  they  say,  several  other  Pueblos  here  Expenses  .^1.12-1  o 

John  Greiner 

Friday  July  9"  1852 
Tamuche  a  Utah  chief,  with  his  son,  and  a  Mexican  Thomas  Chacon  all 
from  Abitpiiu,  they  brought  a  letter  from  Mr.  Head  of  that  place  to 
Mr.  Greiner, 

Tamuche  came  to  i)ay  a  visit  to  his  Tata,  and  to  inform  him  that  the 
trouble  about  his  having  killed  the  Dr..  who  he  says  had  put  an  end  to 
his  amiable  wife,  was  all  settle  [d]  among  themselves,  all  the  principal 
men  having  agreed  that  the  said  Dr.  had  put  an  end  to  many  of  their 
good  people  previous  to  his  wife,  and  it  appears  all  right  and  just, 

He  also  wanted  to  know  if  they  (the  L'tahs)  could  go  out  on  an  ex- 
pedition against  a.  band  of  the  Comanches,  w[h]ich  he  named  (Sacari- 
tas)-'*-'  in  order  that  they  may  have  satisfaction  for  the  many  wrongs 
which  tliey  have  received  from  the  said  band  for  the  last  year 

I  told  him  that  their  Tata  (Mr  Greiner)  was  absent  and  that  I  could 
not  give  them  an  answer  on  a  subject  of  so  great  importance,  but  I  re- 
quested him  to  remain  quiet  with  his  people,  and  I  also  stated  to  him 
that  the  Tata  had  told  me  previous  to  his  departure  for  Acoma,  that  on 
his  return  from  that  place,  he  intended  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  Utah  chil- 
dren, he  then  .said  that  himself  and  people  would  remain  quiet  as  they 
were  at  present,  and  would  await  the  arrival  of  their  Tata,  and  that 

53  they  would  also  be  govern [ed]  by  liis  decision  I  furnish [ed]  them  with 
provisions,  forage  for  their  animals  and  give  [gave]  them  [a]  few 
presents  from  tiiose  on  hand.  They  went  oft'  highly  pleased  with  their 
reception  and  also  to  learned  [learn]  that  their  Tata  would  soon  pay 
them  a  visit, 

Chacon  ['|s  inti'rpreter  here  again  about  the  horse  stolen  from  one  of 
till'  Jicarillas.  gi't-at  complime  [n]  ts  from  the  head  men  of  the  band, 
wanted  me  to  give  him  a  papei-  by  nM|uest  of  (^'haeon  in  order  to  pro- 
hibit the  ^Mexican  from  selling  liiiuor  to  his  jieople,  and  gri'at  many  otlier 
things,  T  inform  [d  |  him  of  the  absence  of  ~Slv  Greiner, 

The  ^lexical!  who  came  with  Tamuclie  is  an  old  Utah  trader  and  very 

■*»  Tliis  liiMitl  iiiis  not  boon  satisfactorily  iilontilied  with  any  baud  nu'iitioned  by  otlior 
contenijjoraiy  writois. 
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well  known  to  Mr  Conklin  and  others,  he  states  that  the  Utahs  are  be- 
havinc^  very  well,  he  also  made  an  application  for  a  license  to  ti-ade  xMth 
the  Utahs 'for  the  term  of  six  months,  his  securities  being  Messrs  J. 
Conklin  and  Dr.  Xanglin,  both  good  and  knowing  nothuig  against  his 
character,  ami  having  no  orders  against  is.sueing  such  license  I  complied 
with  the  applicatiiin.  . 

Severell  Indians  here  to  day  Expenses  *8.2r,  John  Greiner 

Saturday  July  10"  1852 

Chacon  [']s  interpreter  left  this  morning      .      ,    ^.  . 
Two  Santa  Ana  Indians  came  here  this  morning  looking  a  ter  stolen 
animals,  had  to  furnished  [furnish]  them  with  provision  and  lodgings, 

No  further  business.  Expenses  $1.37Vo  Jo\m  Gremer 

Sunday  July  11"  1852 

No  Indians  here  to  day  -r  i     ri    ■  ^ 

-r.  John  Greiner 

No  Expenses 

Santa  Fe  Monday  July  12"  1S52 
Archuleta  the  governor  of  San  Juan  came  here  to  pay  a  visit,  and  also 
to  inform  the  Tata  that  the  alcalde  of  the  Rio  Arriba  Don  Antonio  Maria 
Pacheeo,  wanted  the  people  of  his  pueblo  to  haul  some  logs  from  the 
mountains,  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  jail,  to  be  stablish  [es  ablishedj 
at  Chamos  [chama],  and  he  wanted  to  know  from  the  act^  sup  it  it  ^^as 
rio-ht  for  his  people  to  do  so,  also  to  enter  different  complaints  about 
their  lands.  Mr.  Greiner  being  absent.  I  told  hun  that  I  could  give  him 
no  answer,  but  that  I  would  infonn  Mr  Greiner  of  the  facts  on  his  re- 
turn from  Acoma.  . 

Archuleta  has  also  been  among  the  Utahs  for  some  time  and  he  re- 
ports them  doino:  very  well,  and  all  quiet,  n  ■ 

Uv  Harrison  from  Anton  Chico  also  here  today  to  inform  :\Ir  Gi-emer 
that  the  ilescaleros  have  run  off  all  of  their  stock,  and  comited  [com- 
mitted] other  depredation [s]  in  the  naborhood  [neighborhood]  ot  that 

I  stated  to  him  the  absence  of  ^Ir.  Greiner.  and  told  him  that  the  only 
thin-  he  could  do  was  to  leave  all  the  facts  in  writing,  and  that  on  his 
return  I  should  present  them  to  him  These  Mr  Harrison  says  took  place 
about  the  7"  inst.  Expenses  .^.12^  John  Greiner 

Tuesday  July  13"  1852 

Three  Indians  here  today  from  Silla  [Cia?]  on  a  visit,  I  told  them 
that  Mr  Greiner  was  absent,  and  send  [sent]  them  off  with  [a]  tew 

presents  .       ,    ^    -^i  +i 

The  Mexican  runner  Cruz  :\rarkes  [^larquez]  came  in  at  last  with  tlute 
Mescaleros,  one  of  them  Huettas  [Hueltas?]  a  cap',  and  the  other  Fran- 
cisco as  int.>rpreter  with  his  wife  tlie  runner  ha.l  a  long  history  about  his 
trip  and  &c  —  I  inform  [edl  him  of  the  absence  of  ^Ir  Greiner  and  told 
him  that  I  c.uld  not  settle  witli  him  until  the  return  cf  :\rr  Greiner.  Mes- 
caleros and  severell  [several]  PuebU.  Indians  here,  had  to  furnish  tlicmi 
^vith  provisions  and  lodgimr.  all  very  well  pleased  I  had  to  draw  iU 
di.Uars  from  IMcKnight, '"  Expenses  -+4.12^  - 
■OW.  S.  McKnight? 
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55  Santa  Fe  Wednesday  July  14"  lSs2 
Mescaleros  here  yet  they  d(>n["]  wish  to  <;()  home  without  seeing  their 

Tata,  because  their  liouie  is  a  great  distance  from  this  phace,  as  I  expect- 
ed Mr  Greiner  to  be  back  to  day  I  agreed  that  they  should  stay  until  his 
return  great  many  Pueblo  Indians  here  today  on  ditt'erent  business, 

Mr  Greiner  got  back  from  lais  trip  to  Aeonui  this  afternoon,  Expensf.s 
7,j5  John  Greiner 

Report  of  Mr  Greiner  trip  to  Acoma  and  back  to  Santa  Fe  — 

Tuesday  July  6"  1852 

Left  Santa  Fe  and  went  to  Algodones  by  way  of  Delgados  ''^  Rancho, 
overtook  Judge  Baird  at  San  Felipe  about  5  o'clock,  very  thursty  [thirs- 
ty] no  water  on  the  road  until  San  Felipe, 

Wednesday  July  7"  1852 
Left  Algodones  at  7  oclock  and  arrived  at  Albuquerque  at  noon,  din- 
ner with  Mr  West  and  ]\Ir  Shaw,  very  tired 

Thursday  July  8"  1852 
Remain  [ed]  all  day  at  Albuquerque  —  Col  Siunner,  Capt  Pope/'=  Dr. 
McDougal  all  came  in  to  town  from  camp  at  noon.  Col  Sumner  sent  for 
me  to  know  how  many  sheep  was  [were]  necessary  for  the  Indians,  I 
told  him  that  I  thought  about  50  —  The  troops  for  the  [e]scorts  left  un- 
der the  command  of  Lieut  Ransom  towards  Acoma,  at  3  oclock  in  the 
afternoon  — 

Friday  July  9"  1852 
Started  at  sunrise  for  Acoma,  Ferry  the  Rio  Grande  3.00  hard,  dry. 
hot,  travelling,  Puereo  river  dry,  distance  15  miles,  trooiis  in  sight. 
Sheep  spring  9  miles  from  Puercos,  water  not  good  came  on  to  Arita 
Mexican  town  water  better  —  camp  [ed]  near  there  for  the  night, — 

56  Report  of  the  Trip  continued. 

Saturday  July  10"  1852 
Left  camp  at  Rancho  Colorado,  about  5  miles  from  Laguna  Arita 
about  3  leagues  distance  from  camp,  fine  grass,  hard  ride  — 

Louis  Saracino,  a  veiy  intel  [1]  igent  Indian  educated  at  Durango  for  a 
priest,  he  says  that  there  is  [are]  about  400  warriors  in  Laguna  —  this 
pueblo  is  built  on  a  rock,  tine  appearance  on  entering  the  town  looks 
something  like  Pecos,  they  say  is  the  oldest  pueblo  next  to  Taos,  tlie 
Xavajos  say  that  they  have  had  to  [two]  con(]uests  and  at  that  time,"' 

51  For  (lescrijition  of  Pel^ailo's  rancho  as  a  stopping-place  between  Santa  Fe  anil  Al- 
buquerque, see  Simpson's  Eeport,  pp.  l.'So,  136. 

52  Presumably  Captain  John  Pope,  who,  in  1851,  "made  a  reeonnoissance  from  Santa 
Fe  to  Fort  Leavenworth  by  the  Cimarron  anil  Cedar  Creek."  Bancroft,  History  of  Arizmni 
and  X/  ir  Mexico,  p.  ti.j3. 

■'3  Confusion  of  thought  ami  inaccuracy  of  statement  are  here  ilemonstrateil.  The  ante- 
cedent of  the  jiersonal  pronouns  is  ambiguous.  The  idea  that  should  be  conveyed  in  the 
latter  part  of  tlie  sentence  is,  tliat  the  Xavahoes,  a  di\ision  of  the  Apaches,  are  giving  in- 
formation about  certain  of  the  so-called  Pueblo  Indians,  their  neighbors  and  erstwhile 
enemies. 

The  Pueljlos,  be  it  remembered,  under  whiidi  name  are  classed  all  seileutary,  or  noii-no- 
niadic,  Indians  of  the  great  Soutliwest,  include  four  distinct  linguistic  groups,  tliree  resi- 
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one  portion  of  them  were  called  Tanuas  -  and  the  other  Teguas." 

Sunday  July  11" 

Acoma     ereat  roekv  pillars,  sun.lry  roads,  h-nises  biiilt  of  adobes  and 
stones,  st^ep  ascent  to'the  town  by  a  foot  path,  tine  view  from  the  town 
church  100  feet  Ion,',  40  feet  high  -  they  have  fine  flocks  of  slu.ep  ano 
^.lats  made  arrangement  with  Xavajos  not  to  steal  their  stock  Mexican 
mulers  will  have  to  b.  stop[ped]  s..on-they  have  to  carry  their  wood 
and  water  up  the  lull,  population  about  150  men  in  arms,  Lagiina  about 
.,00 -Xavajos  about  here  very  kind  -  Apaches  are  to  be  m  at  noon  - 
\naeh.'s  out  afraid  to  come  in  acted  in  accordance  with  Xavajos  advice 
in  sending  after  Mangas  Colorado  [Coloradas] forty  two  sheep  eaten 
bv'the  Indians,  got  20  dollars  from  Judge  Baird  to  give  Overman  m 
order  that  he  should  make  present  to  Mangas,    Cap^  Dodge  overtook  us 
at  Laguna.  Reports  the  Xavajos  all  well  and  quiet, 
,..„t  in  New  Mexico  and  one,  the  Hopi.  or  Moqui,  in  Arizona.    Hodge,  EandhooJc  of  Amer- 

"■•T.!^t;:tir:^,e;  Mn^f-at,  of  such  Pueblo  settlements  as  Taos  and  Laguna  iuvoU^ 
„.Jters  of  arehaeo  ocnoal  dispute,  too  eon.plicated  for  exhaustive  discussion  here.  Duff 
::^7s^e^^edTkeon}s  Concerning  Southwestern  ArcUcology  in  The 

^,    Z  .J  v5  ncnu)    DD  303-304):    -'There  are  but  two  inhabited  pueblos  in  the 
South;eft-\ior  are  now  on  the  sites  which  they  occupied  at 

tin^  ot  Coronado's  entrada  in  1540."    Bandelier's  investigations  offer  soinething 
d, tly  more  to  the  point;  for,  in  18S0,  he  was  prepared  to  say,  that  -  'the  Zuni,  Acoma 
ir'ins  Queres  Jemez,  Tehua.  and  Taos  still  occupy  (Acoma  excepted),  it  not  identical 
hou^i'a? least  the  same  tribal  grounds"  as  they  did  in  the  early  days  of  the.r  acquaint- 
e  wi  h  the  Spanish  explorers.    "The  Piros  have  removed  to  the  frontier  ot  Mexico,  the 
'•..•OS  are  extinct  as  a  tribe;  of  the  Tanos  and  Picuries,  a  few  remain  on  their  ancient 
idl  "    iHisiorical  Introduction  to  Studies  among  the  Sedentary  Indians  of  ^eu■  Me.^eo, 
Papers  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  America,  American  series,  vol.  i,  p.  -8.)  Of 
L  guna,  Bandelier  sai.l  what  might  be  taken  as  a  partial  substantiation  of  Greiner's 
r.-.;rd-  for,  while  admitting  that  the  present  settlement  is  strictly  niodern  (Final  Heport 
BartTi    V    "94)  he  called  attention  to  surrounding  ruins  that  denoted  a  much 
ino're  'Ancient  inhabit'anc;  (ibid.,  pp.  311-312).    To  them,  more  in  particular,  Greiner  s  in- 
formants may  have  been  referring.  ,    ,    .       ^,        ,    „f  r„,,    t.  n-^u-n  Gpnl 
Laguna  is  a  Spanish-built  pueblo  constructed  durmg  the  rule  of  Gov.  &  Capn.  Genl. 

Ko.lriguez  y  Cubero.    R.  E.  Twitchell. 

-4  Tanos?  ^  ... 

TiLmas  Hodjre,  Handbook  of  American  Indians,  part  ii,  p.  /47.  ,    ^  „ 

r..>iuS;  righti;  calle.l  Acoma  "the  Quebec  of  the  Southwest"  (The  Land  of  Poco 
rnnpo,  p.  57),  and  Bandelier.  having  in  mind  its  situation  "  on  the  top  of  a  high  isolated 
rockf"  leseribed  it  as  "the  most  conspicuous  object  m  New  Mexico 

turics"  (Final  Eeport  .  .  .,  part  ii,  p.  14.)  The  pueblo  itselt  is  nlentifaed  with 
tl,e  l„c-o^of  Castaf'da's  narrative  (Original  Narratires,  p.  311)  and,  as  Ho  ge  so  well 
...vs  in  his  editorial  notes,  "has  the  distinction  of  being  the  oldest  continuously  occupied 
t tmMit  in  1  rnited  States"  (ibid.,  note  2).  Gregg  reported  that  the  entu-e  top  of  the 
r,K.k  was  in  his  time  built  upon  and  that  the  people  entei-ed  ^ J^'f^^  : 
l-.dders  and  by  steps  cut  into  the  solid  rock  ..."  (Thwaites,  Early  Tfestetn  Tiaicls, 
x"'p  64)  '  Comments  bv  other  travelers  are  equally  interesting.  All  who  saw  the  place 
....ni'to'have  been  impressed  by  its  impregnability.  The  missionary  P"est  Francisco 
.iarccs,  took  particular  note  that  Acoma  and  Laguna  each  had  a  padre.  (Coues,  On  the 
Trail  of  a  Spanish  Pioneer,  vol.  ii,  p.  367.)  „•  ,         r    <  ■  „  ,^  ,.,>^ 

.'.:One  of  the  most  famous  of  Apache  chiefs.    Bancro  t,  H.-sfor,  o/  ^'-^  «  « 
if.sico,  pp.  405,  note  48,  and  502,  note  17;  also  Bartlett,  Personal  ^arratnc,  vol.  ^  pp. 

'''F.;r'!uSiional'Scls  connected  .vith  jthe  career^  of  Mangas  Colorado,  see  J.  P.  Dunn's 
Massacres  of  the  ilnuiitams,  pp.  365,  374,  3sl-3b2. 
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■  Monday  July  12"  1852 
Made  treaty  with  Maiiga.s  Coloradas,  yesterday  Apaches  wild  as  hawks, 
afraid  to  come  in,  Mangas  is  however  their  chief  cap'  and  councillor  and 
can  speak  for  all  his  people,  he  promises  fair  for  them,  Xavajos  and 
Pueblos  they  all  appear  satisfied  and  contented,  left  camp  and  went  to 
sheep  spring,  I'anipt  [camped]  out. 

57  ^Report  of  the  Acoma  Trip  Continued. 

^  Tuesday  July  13  1852 

Left  sheep  spring  and  came  to  Albufquer(|ue  very  hot  staid  [stayed] 
.   at  Judge  Baird['s]  all  night,  Jicarilla  Apaches  in  after  their  hoi"ses. 
refer[r]ed  to  Judge  IJaird — • 

Wednesday  July  14"  1852 

Rode  from  Albuniueniue  to  Santa  Fe  started  after  five  in  the  morn- 
ing, got  to  Santa  Fe  an  hour  by  siin,  hard  riding,  animals  used  up, 
missed  seen  [seeing]  the  troops  from  the  States,  being  on  the  Galesteo 
[Galisteo]  road,  •  : 

Mescalero  Indians  here  anxious  to  see  me,  have  a  talk  with  them  to- 
mor[r]ow  every  thing  here  all  right. 

On  my  return  here  found  a  letter  from  Head  of  Abiquiu,  about  the 
Utahs  wanting  to  fight  one  of  the  bands  of  the  Comanches  I  must  go  and 
see  them  as  soon  as  possible 

Felipe  Archuleta  has  also  been  here  during  my  absence,  governor  of 
San  Juan  I  shall  see  him  on  my  road  to  Sangre  de  Cristo 

Mescalero  charge [d]  by  Harrison  and  Gleasou  with  stealing  horses 
and  oxen,  they  talk  of  taken  [taking]  the  law  in  [to]  their  own  hands 
Told  Ward  to  answer  the  letter,  and  ask  them  what  course  they  intended 
to  pursue,  One  trader  here  who  lost  his  goods  by  Apaches  rather  think 
he  desen'e[d]  to  lose  them. 

Ward  expenses  during  my  absence  $18.1214 

58  Santa  Fe  Thursday  July  15"  1852 
At  home  again  — •  Mescalero  Apache  here  to  make  peace, 

Cruz  Mescalero)  Cruz  ^larkes  the  ^Mexican  iiinner  came  back  after 
being  absent  nearly  two  months  bringing  with  him  Hueltas  a  ^Mescalero 
chief  and  some  others,  they  can^e  from  their  camp  about  ten  days  travell 
from  Anton  Chico,  Sierra  Guadalupe, 

There  are  five  bands  of  ]\Iescaleros  the  Llaneros,  Nortenos,  Agua 
Nueva,^-  Pasenos,  and  ^Mescalero  Apaches,  their  captains  names  are 
Bigotes,  Francisco,  ]\rateo,  Santos  and  Hueltas, 

At  the  arrivall  of  the  runner,  all  the  Indians  held  a  great  council  at 
the  foot  of  the  Sacramento  ^Mountain  and  resolveil  to  make  peace 

They  say  they  have  had  to  throw  away  their  children,  and  kill  their 
stock  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  people  of  Chilnmhua  some  of  their 
people  had  been  made  drunk  on  tlie  Plaza  and  tliere  murdered  — 

Told  tiKMii  of  Cuentas  A/.ules  band  liaving  stolen  stock  from  Anton 

5S  Hoil<,'P,  I'itiiijf  as  uutliority  Davis,  Spaiiisli  Conquest  of  New  2Icxico,  seems  to  reganl 
AffU'i  Xiirra  as  t!ie  name  of  an  aliaii<loueil  pueblo  (Randhool\  jjart  i,  p.  28).  Neither  he 
nor  ^roonev  liefore  him  includecl  the  Ao^uanuevas  (Greiner'a  Journal,  p.  7.3)  among  the, 
Mescalero  Ajiaches. 
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Chieo,  and  that  it  must  he  given  up,  requested  them  to  say  so  to  Cuentas, 

Droinlsed  veiy  fair,  . 
Ansu-ered  Harrison  and  Gleasou['s]  letter  rather  tartly  on  account 

,,t:  its  threats,  t>  •  i 

Ward  making  out  copies  of  bonds  and  license  for  Judge  Baird 
Application  fruEl  Devolt  to  trade  at  the  Copper  mmes,  from  Gordon 
to  trade  with  tlie  Utahs  at  the  port. 

.Mr  Tulv  [Tuley?]  wishes  to  get  the  Indian  child  for  :\rrs  hheets  to 
raise  told  him  I  should  first  ask  Judge  Mawors  [Mower's?]  advice 
C'onklm  savs  the  Indian  woman  and  child  I  left  with  him  are  ch)ing  well 
Expenses  for  Mescaleros  and  Pueblos  $9.25  John  Greiner 


GO 


Santa  Fe  Friday  July  16"  1852 
Hueltas  the  Mescalero  cap'  signed  the  treaty  to  day  with  the  others 
bought  a  number  of  presents  for  them,  went  out  with  them  on  their  road 

home,  all  well  pleased,  .  ,   ^-i     a  i 

Sherman  and  Devolt  getting  license  to  trade  with  Gda  Apaches,  one 
year  from  date  gave  them  license  to  [e]stablish  a  trading  house  near 

Fort  Webster,  ■,,    .  ,r   r.    i  r  r 

Indian  captive  woman  and  child  domg  well  at  Mr  Conklm[  sj , 
Ward  sending  copies  of  license  and  bonds  to  Judge  Baird 
Expenses  to  day  $5.50  John  Greiner 

Saturday  July  IT"  1852 
Greiner  left  this  morning  on  a  trip  to  the  fort  recently  [e]stab- 
lish[edl  in  the  Utah  country,  with  the  view  of  visiting  the  ^  t^^^- 
cariUas,  and  some  of  the  Pueblos  on  the  Rio  Arriba,  in  order  if  posible 
to  put  an  end  to  all  troubles,  which  have  taken  place  during  his  absence 
from  that  portion  of  the  country.  I  also  received  a  note  from  him  to 
grant  license  to  Mr  Barlet  [Bartlett?]  to  trade  with  the  Gila  Apaches 
but  no  time  specified,  I  have  complied  with  the  order 

Mr  W  R  Puckett  also  made  an  application  in  writing  for  a  license  to 
trade  with  the  Covoteros,""  and  ^Moqui  Indians,  not  knowing  anything 
against  him,  and  his  secureties  being  good  I  complied  with  the  applica- 
tion -r     T  1  i.  J 

Bussv  all  dav  making  out  license  and  bond,  Xo  Indians  here  to  day. 
Expenses  $1.25  J^^^"  ^^^"^^^ 

Santa  Fe  Sunday  July  18"  1852 
No  Indians  here  to  day  no  expenses  John  Gremer 

Monday  July  19"  1852 
An  Indian  here  from  Jemez  and  others  from  the  different  pueblos,  put 
them  all  off  bv  statinc  to  them  the  absence  of  :\Ir  Greiner,  got  three 
fanegas  of  corn  from  Lieut  :Mo[o]re  for  the  use  of  the  animals  belong- 
ing to  this  superintendeiicy 

Fort  Mnssat'liiisetts.  -,  -x  •  ii 

•■.■)Tlie  explanation  of  the  name  may  possibly  be  foun.l,  as  Greg-  founa  it,  m  the  ust  ot 
the  covote  as  an  article  of  aiet.    GveKtf  says,  speaking  of  the  Apaches,  ".    .    •    by  tar 
the  greatest  portion  of  the  nation  is  located  in  the  west,  and  is  mostly  kno^vn  by  the  sobri- 
.(uet  of  Coiiutcros.  in  consequence,  it  is  said,  of  their  eating  the  coi/ote  or  praine -^vol^. 
Tlnvaites,  Early  Wcsttrn  TniviJs,  vol.  xx,  pp.  74-75. 
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Send  [Nc!it  ]  letter  dtit'  to  Hari'ison  ;iiu1  Glcason,  and  also  to  Judge  Bainl 
Au   Indian  hen'  from  Santo   I)oniin<):o  statinpr  that  he  was  to  l)e 
flo<jrffred]  by  tlie  anthoritit-s  of  the  pueblo,  wanted  to  jiet  a  paper  from 
the  Tata  in  order  that  he  may  not  be  punished  —  in  order  to  put  him 
off,  gave  liim  a  paper  stating  that  the  authorities  of  the  pueblo  should 
V  exercise  their  laws  according  the  wishes  of  the  dep'    Expenses  $1.50 

John  Greiner 

Tuesday  July  20"  1852 
Jemez  and  Santo  Domingo  Indians  all  went  off  this  morning 
An  Indian  liere  to  day  with  two  horses  stating  that  the  Tata  wanted  to 
purchase  one  from  him  when  he  was  at  Albvuiuerque,  Told  him  that  the 
Tata  was  absent  and  that  I  had  no  orders  to  that  ef  [f]ect,  several  other 
Pueblos  here,  had  to  give  them  all  lodgings  on  account  of  the  weather 
being  raining. 

Sent  copies  of  the  proclamation  to  the  governor  of  Santo  Domingo, 
and  also  to  the  agency  at  Jemez  in  order  that  they  should  be  posted 
up—  Expenses  $3.25  John  Greiner 

^1  Santa  Fe  Wednesday  July  21'  1852 

Jemez  Indians  all  left  this  morning  no  other  Indians  here,  received 
.  .     infonnation  of  Mr  Greiner  at  Taos,  sent  a  letter  to  Mr  Greiner  to  Taos 
by  Leblon—  Expenses  $2.00  John  Greiner 

Thursday  July  22  1852 
Great  trouble  last  night  between  the  soldiers  and  Mexican  citizens, 
several  shot.s  fired  but  as  usual  nohody  kill  [ed] .  no  Indians  here  today  — 
No  expenses  —  john  Greiner 

Friday  July  23  —  1852 
Several  Indians  here  to  day  got  them  all  off  by  stating  to  them  the 
absence  of  Mr  Greiner  No  expenses  —  John  Greiner 

Saturday  July  24"  1852 
Little  business  to  day  no  Indians  no  expenses —        John  Greiner 

Sunday  July  25"  1852 
Two  Jicarilla  Apaches  here  to  day  they  came  frt)m  Albuquerque,  going 
home  to  Las  Truehas  —  Expenses  $1.50  John  Greiner  ° 

62  Santa  Fe  :\Ionday  July  26"  1852 

Jicarillas  left  this  morning,  Mr  Greiner  arrived  this  forenoon  from 
his  trip  to  the  new  fort,  ^ilassachusetts,  in  the  Utah  country,  he  has  been 
absent  9  days—  Expenses  $2.00  John  Greiner 

Report  of  Mr  Greiner  trip  to  Fort  ^Massachusetts  in  the  Utah  country 

Saturday  July  17"  1852 
Left  Santa  Fe  and  after  a  hot  ride  got  to  La  Joya,«^  stopt  [stopped] 
at  Canada  for  dinner  —  Valdes  bill  $1.50  John  Greiner 

Sunday  July  18"  1852 
Rode  from  La  Joya  to  Taos  getting  in  at  4  oclock  stopt  [stopped]  at 
Judge  Beaubean  [Beaubien 's] .  found  number  of  Apaches  dnuik  in 
town,  also  some  of  the  Pueblos  drunk  John  Greiner 

«i  Couea,  Ejpi  Jitions  of  Z.  21.  Pike,  vol.  ii,  p.  628,  note  21. 
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rilomlay  July  li)"  1852 

Tlemainfedl  at  Taos  horses  all  tired  out.  much  business  with  Pueblos 
n,  n-reled  with  Kaiowav  who  was  drunk  yesterday,  asliiimed  to  come  and 
,„e  to  dav  held  a  council  which  lasted  two  hours,  long  serious  talk 
with  the  chiks,  told  them  how  bad  their  people  were  doing,  getting 
an„>k  working  for  a  bit  a  day  for  the  Mexican,  and  starving,  told  them 
„f  Kiowav  saying  the  Americans  were  deceiving  them, 

Tiiey  told  me  of  tlie  meeting  with  [the]  governor  and  what  he  said, 
tlicv  promise  to  do  better  "      ,   ^  _        4.  ^.i  _ 

Sent  two  of  the  Puebh.s  to  the  Utahs  to  say  to  them  that  I  want  them 
to  meet  on  Wednesday  at  the  fort  the  Utahs  are  at  the  Conejos 

Bou-ht  500  lbs  of  medling  [middling?]  flour,  for  Taos  Pueblos  who 
are  sta^r^ang,  eating  atole  made  of  locusts,-  killing  mules  &c  much  suf- 
fering  among  poor  people  in  pueblo 

500  lbs  at  6.00  per  100  30.00  ;      ■  ' 

\  crreat  deal  of  trouble  in  Taos  with  Apaches  g.^ttmg  drank,  saw  pre- 
fect and  padre  told  them  to  put  Apaches  in  jail  when  drunk  until  they 

^IrScak  Xacerio  Gallegos  had  four  animals  stolen  by  the  Tabbawatts  " 
Utahs  while  trading,  told  him  to  make  out  his  papers  and  send  them  to 

John  Greiner 

me, 

Tuesday  July  20"  1852 
Going  to  Sangre  de  Cristo  to  day,  left  Taos  at  noon  and  went  to  Red 
River  25  miles  :\Ir  Quin  and  Gordon  in  company.  Rough  road  from 
Arrovo  Hondo  half  wav  verv'  good,  beautiful  clear  water  running, 
mountains  broken  in  front  of  town  passed  Turley['s]  Mill  ^^•here  Amer- 
icans were  killed     in  the  revolution,-"'  campt  [camped]  for  the  night  — 

John  Greiner 

Wednesday  July  21'  1852 
Left  verv  earlv  at  davlight,  rode  18  miles  to  Costilla  Creek,  Break- 
fast there.'passed  the  three  Lattaes  Creek,  fine  grove  of  cotton  wood 
timber  on  Costilla  Creek  good  bottom,  Rancho  there.  Beaubien  and 
Quinn  claims,  passed  bulfalo  hunter  on  the  road,  buffalo  one  day  beyond 

Sangre  de  Cristo  .      ,    „  .      -^i     1    ^  ,  „p 

Heard  that  Utahs  had  returned  from  hunting  buffalo  with  plenty  ot 

meat,  .     .  ,    -j.  ,  ■  ^-u^ 

Conejos  is  on  the  west  of  Rio  Grande  and  empties  into  it  between  the 
mouth  of  Costilla  and  Culebra,  came  from  Costilla  to  Cluebra  [Lule- 
'^2Atolc  is  a  sort  of  thin  mush.  Au.luhon  remarked  upon  the  custom  of  making  atole, 
with  tasshoppers  as  an  adaitional  in.reaient.  thus:  "I  am  tohl  that  a  -jt  0  nmsh^^^^ 
n,aao  of  .n-aslLoppers  .vhi.h  abound  all  over  the  country,  some  ot  which  '-^^  '  ^^^'^^^^^^ 
the  insects  are  caught  an.l  .Irie.l,  then  poun.le.l.  an,l  nnxe.l  with  what  meal  or  "^^^  ^hey 
l,ave;  the  'pinole'  Renerally  consists  of  i.archcl  wheat  or  corn,  spiced  an,!  ' 
T„u  „l  .Irv  on  the  'metate,'  the  stone  used  by  the  Mexicans  for  makins:  the  meal  used  tor 
Their  tortillas-  the  dish  is  considered  quite  a  delicacy  by  both  the  Indians  -J  ^I---' 
the  „,,nn  who  told  me  this  said  he  had  tasted  it,  found  it  pleasant  and  excep  tor  tlie  idea, 
a  T.rettv  .rood  dish."    F.  tl.  Hodder.  AuJubon's  Western  Jouriuil:  1849-18o0  v  l-^'-'- 

■•^IVobably  the  Tnl>comrlu;  for  which,  see  Hodge,  Eandbool.  of  Amencan  Indians, 
part  ii,  pp.  664-fifi-"),  875. 

Bancroft.  Hisiorn  of  Arizona  and  New  Ifcjieo,  p.  432. 
«5  Inman,  Old  Santa  Fc  Trail,  pp.  118-122. 
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bra'?]  18  miles,  larfre  .stream  of  water  banks  nearly  full  good  bottom  tiiie 
timber,  rode  to  Trinchera  16  miles.  Left  again  at  5  oclock  passed  Sangre 
de  Cristo  Creek''''  about.  6  miles  and  got  to  the  fort  at  tattoo  6  miles 
from  Sangre  de  Cristo,  A  good  place  for  post  John  Greiiier 

Thursday  July  22d  1852 
.   Stajd  [stayed]  at  the  fort  all  day,  Taos  Indians  got  in  saying  that  the 
Utahs  had  broke  [n]  up  their  camp  at  the  Conejos,  and  gone  west,  Xu 
Intlians  ever  seen  at  the  fort  they  are  afraid  to  come      John  Greiner 

64:    Report  Continued 

Friday  July  23d  1852 
Left  the  fort  at  9  o'clock,  rode  to  Costilla  and  eneampt  [encamped] 
for  the  night  -iO  miles  passed  Beales  Fort  —  a  fine  place  for  agency  3 
miles  from  Utah  Creek,  empties  into  Sangre  de  Cristo  two  miles  below 
the  road,  took  a  nearer  road  than  going,  the  Utahs  burnt  the  fort  ex- 
cept [a]  few  logs,  fine  place  for  stock  grasing  Valley  like  the  Pecos. 

Pointet  overtook  us  from  Fort  Laramie  -ioO  miles  from  Taos,  he  left 
Greenliorn  yesterday  morning  about  60  miles  from  fort,  25  miles  from 
Greenhorn  to  the  Arkansas,  he  came  from  Fort  Laramie  in  11  days,  he 
reports  great  many  wagons  going  to  California  and  Oregon 

John  Greiner 

Saturday  July  24"  1852 
Left  Costilla  at  i-;  past  -1  oclock  and  got  to  Red  River  at  9  oclock, 
staid  [stayed]  awhile  and  came  to  Taos  at  half  past  2  oclock  25  miles, 
riding  45  miles  —  Animals  very  tired,  John  Greiner 

Saturday  July  25"  1852 
Left  Taos  at  4  oclock  in  the  morning  and  arrived  at  Canada  at  4 
oclock  afternoon  hard  ride  staid  [stayed]  all  night,         John  Greiner 

Monday  July  26"  1852 
Left  Caiiada  at  4  oclock  and  arrived  at  Santa  Fe  at  10  in  the  forenoon 
Animals  very  tired  —  All  well  —  John  Greiner 

65  Santa  Fe  Tuesday  July  27"  1852 

Mail  arrived  to  day  from  the  States  and  by  it  we  learned  the  death  '^^ 
of  H.  E.  James.  S.  Calhoun,  near  Independence  Mo  — 

Few  Pueblos  here  today  Expenses  $1.25  John  Greiner 

Wednesday  July  28"  1852 
The  San  Antonio  Texas  mail  also  arrived  here  last  night, 
Some  Indians  here  from  the  pueblos  Expenses  $1.00    John  Greiner 

Thursday  July  29"  1852 
An  Indian  here  from  Santa  Clara  stating  that  the  padre  of  the  pueblo, 
wanted  him  to  go  back  to  the  pueblo  and  continue  discharging  his  duty 
as  sexton  as  before,  he  is  one  of  those  that  left  the  pueblo  in  consequence 

«''"Snnj,n-e  ile  Cristo  crtvk,  tvilnitary  to  Triiu'liera  creek,  a  branch  of  tlie  Rio  Graiule. " 
Coues,  Jininnil  af  Jai-oh  Fon  li  r,  ]>.  100,  note  86.  See  also  ibid.,  p.  DJO,  vote  19,  and  Cones, 
Expeditions  of  Z.  .1/.  Vike,  vol.  ii,  p.  494,  noie>;  41,  4:2,  and  AW. 

•i"  Coucs.  Joiinial  of  Jaeoh  Fowler,  p.  96,  notes  79  and  SO. 

«■*  See  "William  "Walker's  "Journal"  in  Connelley 's  Frocisioiud  Government  of  Ne- 
hraska  Territory,  p.  ,'>;3,'i. 
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hi-  havin-  ivfusrd  to  olu'v  the  ovdvv  of  the  -ovrrnor  of  [the]  pueblo, 
li,.  was  told  to  go  and  iiifunu  the  padre  tliat  he  should  go  and  s.'e  the 
n.M'inor  and  for  them  to  arrange  the  uuitter 

\n<l  that  he  for  the  future  should  behave  himself  and  would  be  no 
furlh.-r  tn.uble-,  Expenses  $2.25  John  Gremer 

^  Santa  Fe  Friday  July  30"  1S52 

Tlu-  .^ov.M-nor  of  Santo  Domingo  with  another  Indian  here  to  day.  to 
inform  th.-  sup',  that  a  :^Ie.xicau  by  the  name  of  Armijo  was  continual [IJy 
turning  his  stock  h.ose  up.»n  their  fields,  and  he  would  not  muul  what  the 
.'..vernor  of  the  pucbU>  said  to  him  on  the  subject,  he  therefore  wanted 
to  know  from  the  Sup^  what  he  should  do  about  it,  He  was  refer  [r]ed 
to  Judge  Baird  with  a  letter  he  being  the  proper  person  to  uivestigate 

their  case,  . 

Also  to  [two]  other  Indians  here  from  Santa  Ana,  to  report  to  this 
office,  that  they  had  got  back  from  their  trip  to  the  Comanches  —  and 
they  sav  that  the  Comanches  are  behaving  veiy  well  and  that  they  will 
soon  move  on  towards  Bos.iue  Red(mdo  on  the  Pecos  river  for  the  pur- 
pose of  having  a  great  council  with  the  Mescaleros  Apaches,  and  that 
thev  would  also  like  to  see  their  great  Tata  there  next  moon  —  (month) 
Expenses  $3.25  ,  John  Greiner 

Saturday  July  31'  1852 
Very  busv  all  day  making  out  reports  and  &c  in  conseciuence  of  mail 
closin<-  this^ evening,  several  Pueblo  Indians  here  to  day  wanting  some- 
-thing^'to  eat  as  usual  John  Greiner 

Sunday  August  1.  st.  1852 
Both  the  Independence  and  Texas  mail  left  this  morning. 
Mr  Taynton  arrived  here  this  morning  from  below,  bringing  letters 
for  Col  Sumner  — and  Mr  Greiner  purporting  to  Ind-aff^  —  the  letters 
also  make  some  reference  to  the  rumours  about  the  Gila  Apaches  having 
killed  two  Mexicans  at  the  town  of  Las  Cruces,  on  or  about  tlie  21'  ult. 
I  intend  to  investigate  the  matter  on  my  way  to  the  Copper  mines,  for 
which  place  I  leave  to  mor[r]ow,  Expenses  $3.3710  J-  Gremer 

Santa  Fe  :\Iouday  Aug'  2d  1852 
Col  Sumner  left  this  morning  for  the  Vtah  country,  to  Fort  Massa- 
chusetts, he  inten[ds]  to  come  back  by  the  way  of  Fort  Union 

I  also  intend  to  leave  this  forenoon  on  my  trip  to  the  Copi)er  :\Iines 
Fort  Webster  in  company  with  Mr  Duvall  I  expect  to  be  g<me  about 
three  weeks 

An  Indian  here  from  San  lldetonso  complainin-;-  about  the  company  of 
drairoons  now  station [ed]  in  tliat  neiglibourliood  letting  their  horses 
run  into  their  fields  I  have  written  to  the  officer  commanding  the  com- 
pany reiiiiesting  him  to  iiave  the  matter  attended  to  — 

Also  John  Stevans  from  Santo  Domingo  liere  witli  some  others  of  the 
pueblo  he  states  that  the  boys  that  went  out  some  time  ago  to  trade  with 
the  Comanches,  have  all  returned  and  they  say  tiiat  the  Comanches  are 
behavin<:-  verv  well,  and  that  tliey  intend  to  move  shortly  towards  lios(iue 
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Redondo  iu  order  to  have  a  meeting  with  the  Apaches  tliey  also  want  to 
see  the  Navajoes  and make  peace  witli  tiieni,  they  have  also  learned  that 
all  the  other  wild  tribes  have  made  peace  with  the  govemnient  of  the 
United  States,  and  they  seem  to  approve  of  it  very  much,  therefoi-e  they 
want  to  see  their  great  Tata,  some  time  next  moon  (month)  at  Bosijue 
^  Redondo  and  talk  with  him  — 

'^liis  movement  of  the  Comanehes  and  their  wishes  to  make  peaci.' 
with  the  Xavajoes"  &c  agrees  very  much  with  the  statements  or  rumours 
which  have  been  going  about  in  relation  as  to  the  Mexican  government 
having  entered  into  a  leag-ue  with  the  Comanehes,  iu  order  that  they 
should  cond^ine  themselves  with  the  other  wild  tribes,  and  make  an  at- 
tack upon  New  ilexieo,  on  one  side  while  the  Mexican  on  the  other. 
Although  these  [this]  may  be  nothing  but  talk  which  I  think  it  is  the 
most  probable,  nevertheles  I  mistrust  them  and  therefore  I  intend  to 
keep  a  vigilant  lookout  for  them  in  regard  to  their  movement  &c  I  in- 
tend on  my  retuni  from  Fort  Webster  to  take  a  trip  towards  Bosque 
Redondo  iu  order  to  meet  with  the  Comanehes  if  posible  and  try  to 
find  out  their  intentions  and  wishes,  Expenses  $3.87i/> 

John  Greiuer 

Tuesday  August  3"  1852 
Mr.  Greiner  left  yesterday  in  company  with  Mr  Duvall  on  his  trip 
to  Fort  Webster  (Copper  ]\Iines)  no  Indians  here  to  day  Expenses  for 
policing,  grass  &c  $2.25  John  Greiner 

Wednesday  August  1"  1S52 
Francisco,  governor  of  Santa  Clara  with  Mariano,  and  three  others 
ydth  their  animals  here  today  —  in  consequence  of  their  having  come 
late  in  the  afternoon,  had  to  give  them  all  lodgings,  boarding,  and  grass 
for  their  animals,  they  came  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  Tata  and  [of] 
envite  [inviting]  him  to  attend  to  the  feast,  and  to  see  if  he  would  not 
furnish  them  with  some  powder,  vermillion.  and  ribbons,  the  feast  takes 
place  on  the  12"  day  of  August,  Santa  Clara  [']s  day 

They  also  had  something  to  say  about  the  people  that  had  left  the 
pueblo,  but  of  no  consequence,  I  inform[ed]  them  of  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Greiner  and  told  them  that  I  could  make  them  no  such  presents,  and 
that  all  that  I  could  give  them  was  something  to  eat,  and  forage  for  their 
animals.  As  the  governor  was  here  and  the  rest,  all  being  principal 
men  of  the  pueblo,  I  thought  this  a  very  good  oportunity  to  send  out 
the  animals  of  the  superintendeney  to  grass,  consequently  I  done  [did] 
so    Expenses  $3.75  John  Greiner 

69  Santa  Fe  Wednesday  5"  1852 

The  Santa  Clara  Indians  that  came  in  yesterday  afterno[o]n  all  left 
this  morning  taken  [taking]  them  the  three  animals  belonging  to 

the  sup'^ :  — 

Also  a  Jemez  Indian  came  in  this  morning,  but  having  no  business  with 
this  office  I  put  him  otf  in  the  absence  of  ^Ir  Greiner, 

Late  this  afternon  the  governor  of  Acoina  with  19  others  came  in,  and 
6  from  Santa  Ana  all  bringing  their  animals. 

They  said  that  they  had  promised  the  Tata,  when  he  was  at  Acoma. 
that  as  soon  as  the  men  that  went  out  with  Mangas  Coloradas  to  his 
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cuiitrv,  woul.l  ivtunicd  [ivtunil  that  tlic.v  woiiUl  come  and  s<m}  him 
iiud  tli'at  the  ."■)"  of  Aiitrust  was  ai)i)()inted  to  br  tlie  day  for  them  to  be 
h.-re,  and  therefore  they  had  come  aceordin<r  to  tlu-ir  promise. 

I  then  expUiined  to  them  the  necessity  of  :\lr  Greiner[']s  absence  from 
here  and  how  he  had  gone  to  the  Copper  Mines  in  order  to  see  the 
A{>aches  if^  pos[5]ible, 

they  all  appeared  to  recognize  the  necessity  of  his  absence  from  here, 
and  seem  [seemed]  to  be  very  well  satisfied,  the  men  that  went  out  with 
:^rangas  Coloradas,  stated  that  when  they  got  out  to  his  country  Mangas 
got  one  of  his  women,  to  read  the  document  which  was  given  to  him  at 
Aconia,  and  she  done  [did]  so,  and  all  seem  [seemed]  to  a[p] prove  of 
its  contents.  Mangas  then  told  them  that  his  people  were  spread  all  over 
the  coimtrj'  but  that  he  would  inform  them  of  all  that  had  taken  place 
and  that  he  would  also  get  all  of  the  captains  together  in  order  that  they 
should  come  to  Acoma,  by  the  15"  of  October  and  that  from  there  they 
would  send  word  to  this  office,  in  order  to  know  what  time  the  Tata 
should  want  them  to  come  in  to  Santa  Fe  —  they  had  nothing  more  to 
sav  about  the  Apaches,  only  that  they  were  behaving  veiy  well  — 

The  governor  handed  me  a  letter  that  he  had  received  from  Judge 
Baird,  ordering  him  to  give  up  one  of  their  horses,  to  a  Mexican  by  the 
name  of  Guad[a]lupe  Jaramillo,  who  seems  to  claim  the  horse,  but  they 
say  that  it  can  be  proved  by  the  people  of  the  pueblo  that  the  horse  be- 
longs to  one  of  the  Indians  of  the  pueblo  — 

As  the  matter  was  known  to  Judge  Baird,  I  refe[r]ed  the  governor 
to  him, 

Expenses  for  meat,  bread,  forage,  &c  &e  $15,871/2        ^^'^^  Greiner 

Friday  August  6"  1852 
After  breakfast  this  morning  I  furnished  all  the  Indians  with  meat, 
shucks,  and  tobacco,  for  the  road,  and  they  all  appear [ed],  to  be  highly 
satisfied,  and  during  the  foreno[o]n  they  all  left  for  their  homes  highly 
pleased  — Expenses  $7.50  John  Greiner 

Saturday  August  7"  1852 
Few  Pueblo  Indians  here  to  day  having  no  business  with  this  office  I 
put  them  off  stating  to  them  the  absence  of  Ur  Greiner,  no  expenses  — 

John  Greiner 

Santa  Fe  Sunday  8"  1852 
No  Indians  here  to  day  No  expenses  J.  Greiner 

Monday  August  9"  1852 
Several  Indians  here  to  day  some  from  Santa  Ana.  Santa  Clara,  and 
Santo  Domingo,  all  wanting  [to]  see  the  Tata  about  some  petty  affairs, 
I  put  them  all  off  by  saying  to  them  that  :\[r  Greiner  was  absent  and 
would  not  be  back  for  two  weeks  had  to  furnislied  [furnish]  theiii  with 
provisions  and  forage  for  their  animals.  Expenses  $2.75  John  Greiner 

Tuesday  August  10"  1852 
Two  Indians  here  from  San  Juan  wanting  [to]  see  Mr  Greiner  about 
some  land  I  inform  [informed]  them  of  his  absence  and  refer [r]ed 
them  back  to  the  governor  of  their  pueblo  — 

Expenses  $1.75  J^li"  Greiner 
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Wednesday  August  IV  1852 

Justo  Quintniia  a  :\Iexican  from  San  :\Iiguel  eauie  here,  to  draw  liceu^e 
to  trade  with  the  Coiuauelu's.  but  in  eonse^iuenee  of  his  not  having  the 
necessarv  documents  with  him,  I  decline  [declined]  granting  the  said 
Ucense    No  expenses  John  Greiner 

72     ^  ^  Santa  Fe  Thursday  Augiist  12"  1852 

Five  Jicarilla  Indians  here  to  day  they  came  from  Mora  and  were 
going  to  Las  Truchas  very  well,  but  very  poor.  I  had  to  furnish  them  with 
provision,  tobacco,  and  forage  for  their  animals 

By  Lieut  Evns  T  lcara[ed]  that  h.-  left  Mr  Greiner  at  Socorro,  and 
that' he  was  u.-ing  through  to  the  Copper  Mines,  tlie  Lieut  also  tokl  me 
that  the  ApacliesVere  beha\'ing  very-  well  and  that  there  was  no  mistake 
about  their  wanting  peace, 

Mr  Head  of  Abi(iuiu  also  here  to  day  and  he  says  that  the  Utahs  are 
also  behaving  very  well  — and  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  the  people  in 
that  portion  of  the  countr^^ 

but  he  says  that  a  few  days  since  a  ilexican  by  the  name  of  Beyta, 
lost  five  animals,  but  every  body  blames  the  few  Xavajoes  roaming  in 
that  neighbourhood,  for  they  think  that  the  Utahs  are  in  [on]  to[o] 
great  [good?]  terms  with  them  at  present  to  steal  anything  from  them 
°  The  Jicarillas  all  left  this  afternoon  very  well  pleased  —  Expenses 
|g  5Q  John  Greiner 

Friday  AugiTst  13"  1852 
An  Indian  here  to  day  from  Santa  Ana  to  get  a  pass  from  this  office 
to  trade  with  the  Comanches,  this  pass  is  to  answer  for  twenty  Indians 
from  Santa  Ana.  and  San  Felipe  pueblos,  according  to  the  orders  of  Mr 
Greiner  on  the  subject  previous  to  his  departure  for  the  Copper  Mines, 
I  granted  them  the  said  pass,  together  with  the  statement  of  Mr  Greiner 
to  the  Comanches.  saying  to  them  not  to  come  into  the  settlement,^  or 
have  any  intercourse  with  the  Xavajoes  or  any  other  wild  Indians,  before 
they  should  meet  and  talk  with  him  Expenses  $1.87i  2  John  Greiner 
73  Santa  Fe  Saturday  August  14"  1852 

Mr  Beck  told  me  last  evening  that  he  had  left  :\Ir  Greiner  at  Fort 
Conrad  last  Sunday  morning  and  that  :\Ir  G  and  party  intended  to  leave 
next  momine,  (^Monday)  for  the  Copper  :MinfS 

No  Indians  no  expenses  Jo^™  Gremer 

Sunday  August  15"  1852 

San  Ildefonso  and  Tesuque  Indians  here  today  in  order  ^to  draw  a 
passport  to  go  out  and  trade  Avith  the  Comanches,  Juan  Vigil  is  the 
cap*  of  the  party  from  San  Ildefonso.  and  Santo  Suazo  is  the  cap*  of 
the  party  from  fesuque.  Expenses  !i;2.50  —  John  Greiner 

Monday  August  16"  1S52 

Two  Indians  here  from  Tesuque  to  inform  the  act-  superintendent, 
that  the  company  of  troops  station  [stati(Uied]  in  that  neighbourhood 
had  taken  one  of  theii-  mules  from  them  :\[r  Greiner  being  absent  T  told 
them  that  they  should  go  back  to  their  pueblo  and  tel[l]  the  governor 
to  go  and  see  the  officer  of  the  company,  and  have  the  matter  arranged 
.  Mr  West  and  family  arrived  here  this  afterno[o]n  on  their  way  to 
the  States    Expenses  "^2.50  John  Greiner 
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Tuesday  Augrist  17"  1852 
Col  SiuiiiKT  <rot  back  from  Fort  Union  this  afternoon, 
:\rr  West  also  left  tliis  afti'moou 
Two  Indians  here  from  Cochiti  looking  for  stolen  aiiimals,  Expenses 
4.^  y-  John  Greiner 

Santa  Fe  August  18"  1852 
A  Mexican  here  wishing  for  a  license  to  go  out  to  trade  with  the 
Comanches  not  liking  his  appearance,  I  put  him  .off  by  saying  that  I 
could  not  grant  license  for  the  Comanches  for  the  present  — no  Indians 
here  to  day  no  expenses—  John  Gremer 

Thursday  August  19"  1852 
No  business  to  day  no  Indians  no  expenses —  John  Greiner 

Friday  August  20"  1852 
Few  Indians  here  to  day  with  their  animals,  had  to  give  them  provi- 
sions and  forage  for  their  animals,  Expenses  ^2.o0         John  Greiner 

Saturday  August  21'  1852 
Juan.  N.  Montoya  a  Mexican  from  Manzana  came  here  to  give  up  his 
license  which  expires  on  the  22d  inst.  he  says  that  the  Apaches  with 
whom  he  has  been  trading  with  are  behaving  very  well  and  in  proof  of  it 
he  says,  that  some  time  since  the  Aguanuevas  ran  o£E  four  animals  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Manzanas.  and  that  Cuentas  Azules  and  some  of 
the  others  that  had  come  here  and  made  peace,  went  out  to  the  Aguanue- 
vas and  demanded  the  stolen  animals  from  them,  and  brought  them  back 
to  ]Manzanas  and  delivered  them  up  to  the  proper  owners,  very  much 
to  the  satisfaction  of  every  body  in  that  neighbourhood,  he  also  states 
that  all  the  Apaches  which  [whom?]  he  saw  seem  to  like  the  treaty,  Ex- 
penses $1,371-  John  Greiner 

Santa  Fe  Sunday  August  22d  1852 
Several  Indians  here  to  day  some  of  them  wanting  passport  to  go  out 
and  trade  with  the  Comanches  having  granted  during  this  month  some 
four  or. five  passports  to  the  different  pueblos,  I  decline  [d]  granting  any 
more  until  the  return  of  Mr  Greiner. 

A  party  of  Indians  from  San  Ildefonso  pass  [passed]  through  here 
this  morning  en  route  to  the  Comanches  —  Expen.ses  .$2.50. 

John  Greiner 

Monday  August  23d  1852 
Some  few  Pueblo  Indians  here  to  day  all  wanting  something  to  eat  put 
them  off  as  well  as  I  could  Expenses  $1.87i/o  John  Greiner 

Tuesday  August  24"  1852 
Three  Indians  here  from  Tesu(iue  wanting  to  know  if  I  had  any  news 
from  Carlos  and  party,  I  told  them  that  the  mail  was  not  in  as  yet  and 
consequently  I  had  no  news  from  them. 

The  ]^Iexican  wliom  I  sent  yesterday  to  Santa  Clara  after  the  animals 
belonging  to  tlie  superintendency  got  back  with  them  this  afternoon, 
paid  him  two  dollai-s  for  his  services, 

E.xpenses  $3.50  John  Greiner 

Santa  Fe  AYednesday  August  25"  1852 
]Mr  Greiner  got  back  this  morning  from  the  Copper  :Miues.  he  has  had 
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a  hard  trip  of  it,  he  has  been  away  23  days,  and  his  expenses  while  away 
amount  to  about  60  dollars, 

An  Indian  here  from  Santa  Ana  wanting  a  passport  to  go  out  and 
trade  with  the  Comanehes.  it  was  granted  to  him  bv  Mr  Greiner 

Expenses  $1.25  '  ^^^-^^^^ 

-  Thursday  August  26"  18-32 

_  It  appears  that  the  rumour  that  has  been  in  circulation  here  for  some 
tune  past  about  the  Utahs  having  attacked  a  party  of  Americans  o.oin- 
from  here  to  California,  is  false  and  no  truth  in  it, 

Xo  Indians  here  to  day  Expenses  ^1.50  '       John  Greiner 

TT     •  Friday  August  27"  1852 

Mr  Harrison  from  Antonehico  [Anton  Chieo?]  came  in  to  day  and  he 
reports  some  40  Comanehes  in  at  that  place,  he  savs  that  they  are  be- 
having very  well  and  he  thinks  that  in  [a]  few  davs  more  [there]  will 
be  a  large  number  of  them  at  Antonehico  [Anton  Chico'?] 
_  Mr  Francisco  from  Fort  Massachusetts  at  Sangre  de  Cris'to  also  came 
m  to  day  and  reports  [reported]  the  Utahs  very  well  and  behavinc.  the 
same  he  also  made  an  application  for  license  to  trade  with  Utahs  for  six 
months,  It  was  granted  to  him  -  Some  Pueblos  here  to  day  wanting  some- 
thing as  usual  -  Expenses  $2.12%  John  Greiner 

Santa  Fe  Saturday  Augt  28"  1852 
1  he  mail  from  the  States  came  in  this  morning  and  by  it  we  have 
earnecl  that  H.  E.  Wm.  Carr  Lane  is  on  his  way  out  to  take  charge  of 
the  affairs  of  this  Territoiy  he  is  expected  to  arrive  at  Fort  Union  todav 

/.ur^''''''.  ^'^"^  ''^'^  ^^'^  ^^^^  received  his  appointment  as  secretary 
of  the  Territory, 

Several  Pueblo  Indians  here  to  day  some  of  them  wanting  passports 
to  go  out  to  trade  with  the  Comanehes,  and  others  wanting  somethino- 
to  eat  as  usual  -  Expenses  $4.75  John  Greiner  ^ 

„,  Sunday  August  29"  1852 

Ihe  governor  of  Tesuque  here  to  day  wanting  to  know  when  the 
party  that  went  in  to  the  States  with  Governor  Calhoun  will  return  sent 
a  :\Iexican  out  to  Santa  Clara  with  the  animals  belonging  to  the  super- 
mtendency  to  graze  there  —  Expenses  $2.75  —  "  John  Greiner 

,r  n    •  ,  ,  ■  Monday  August  30"  1852 

Mr  Grenier  took  his  oath  of  office  as  secretary  of  the  Territory  before 
Chief  Justice  Grafton  Baker  this  morning,  all  hands  busy  writing  to 
the  States.  ° 

Governor  Lane  is  expected  here  daily 
Some  few  Indians  here  to  day  Expenses  $2.00  John  Greiner 

Santa  Fe  Tuesdav  August  31'  185'> 
Company  1)  of  the  third  infv  left  here  this  morning  for  Fort  Union  bv 

orders  ot  Col  Sumner,  tiiis  company  has  been  station  [stationed]  hei^ 

lor  some  months  past. 

An  application  for  license  to  trade  with  the  Comanehes  was  made  to 

day  by  a  .Alexican  named  Domingo  Sanches,  being  a  good  citizen  and  his 

securiti.-s  also,  it  was  granted  to  him. 
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By  Mr  Mo[olre  of  Tacolote  [Tecolote?]  we  learned  that  Governor 
Lane  was  expected  at  Las  Vt-gas  this  evening 
Three  Indians  here  froTU  Tesiniiie  on  business 

Expenses  .^1.75  J^lm  Greiner 

^  Wednesday  September  1'  1852 

John,  frbiii  Santo  Domingo  here  to  day  he  comes  from  the  Rio  Arnha, 
he  reports  all  the  Pueblos  doing  well,  he  also  states  that  some  2  weeks 
since  some  of  the  Acoma  Indians  had  been  at  Santo  Domingo,  and  they 
told  him  that  as  soon  as  they  wonld  learned  that  the  Tata  had  returned 
from  the  Copper  mines,  tliey  would  come  up  and  pay  him  a  visit  — 

No  further  news  of  the  governor  np  to  this  evening  —  Expenses 
$1  87i/i  John  Greiner 

Thursday  Sept  2d  1852 
Mr  Greiner  received  a  letter  from  the  governor  in  which  he  states  that 
he  is  at  Fort  Union  and  in  bad  health,  he  also  states  that  he  thinks  [he] 
will  be  able  to  leave  there  on  ^Monday  next 

Patricio  Chaves  from  Rio  Arriba  made  an  application  for  a  license 
to  trade  with  the  Utahs  for  six  months  it  was  granted  to  him  — 

No  Indians  here  to  day  no  expenses  John  Grenier 

Santa  Fe  Friday  Sept  3"  1852 
No  Indians  here  to  day  no  expenses —  John  Greiner 

Saturday  Sept  4"  1852 
An  Indian  here  to  day  from  San  Domingo  wanting  a  pass  in  order  to 
go  out  and  trade  with  the  Comanches,  it  was  granted  to  him, 

Mr  Tules  [Tuley  ?]  returned  last  evening  from  his  trip  to  the  Gila 
Apaches,  and  he  reports  them  all  well  and  behaving  very  Avell,  he  also 
states  that  several  traders  are  out  among  them  without  either  license  or 
authority, 

Mr  Beubien  [Beaubien?]  and  Mignaidt  also  here  from  Taos  and  they 
report  the  Pueblos  in  that  section  of  the  country  all  doing  well. 

Mr  Greiner  received  a  letter  to  day  from  the  governor  in  which  he 
states  tliat  his  health  is  improving  very  fast  and  he  thinks  to  be  here  by 
next  thursday.    Expenses  .'i;2.12i  ^  John  Greiner 

Sunday  Sept  5"  1852 

Two  Indians  here  today  from  San  Ildefonso  complaining  about  the 
officer  in  charge  of  the  dragoon  company  station  [statione<l]  in  that 
neighbourhood  for  some  time  past  having  taken  one  of  their  nudes  from 
them,  his  reason  for  so  doing  is  the  nmle  having  U.  S.  brand  on  it. 

But  the  Indians  say  that  they  purcliased  the  mule  from  the  Coumnches 
some  7  years  since,  and  therefor  they  don["]t  think  [it]  right  that  they 
should  lose  the  nude  or  its  value 

]i[r  Greiner  reported  the  facts  to  Col  Sumner  and  told  the  Indians  that 
they  should  go  back  to  their  pueblo  and  bring  with  them  day  after 
ton"ior[r]ow  all  the  principal  men  that  may  know  something  about  the 
circumstances  connected  with  the  purchasing  of  the  nude,  and  that  he 
would  see  justice  done  to  tliem 

:Mariano  from  Santa  Clara  also  liere  this  evening  to  pay  a  visit  to  the 
Tata  and  he  reports  tlie  Pu.'blos  all  well  and  busy  gatliering  their  crops, 
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had  to  funiish  theia  with  provision  and  foraj,'e  for  their  animals  Ex- 
penses $1,871/0  '  John  Greiner' 

Monday  Sept  6"  1S.52 
Several  Indians  here  today  some  from  Santa  Clara  and  some  from 
TesiKjue  all  doing  well  at  their  pueblos  had  to  give  them  something  to 
.  eat  and  forage  for  their  animals  Expenses  $2.12yo         John  Greiner 

Tuesday  Sept  7"  1852 

Several  Indians  here  today, 

Mr  Hovey  from  Pena  Blanca  made  an  application  for  a  license  to 
trade  with  the  Coyotero  Indians  it  was  granted  to  him  Expenses  *1.7.5 

John  Greiner 

Wednesday  Sept  8"  1S52 
Two  Indians  here  today  from  San  Juan  wanting  a  pass  to  ao  out  and 

trade  with  the  Comanches  also  an  Indian  here  from  San  Ildefonso 

Busy  all  day  sending  copies  of  the  laws  to  the  different  prefects  of  the 

counties  throughout  the  Territory. 

Also  making  preparation  to  receive  the  governor  who  is  expected 

here  tomor[r]ow  Expenses  $3.50  John  Greiner 

Santa  Fe  Thursday  Sept  9"  1S52 
The  governor  arrived  here  about  one  oclock  a  large  partv  of  citizens 
went  out  as  far  as  the  Arroyo  Hondo  in  order  to  meet  him  and  [e  scort 
him  in  [into]  town,  large  number  of  Pueblo  Indians  here  had  to  furnish 
them  with  provisions  and  forage  for  their  animals  Expenses  $-l:.75 

John  Greiner 
Friday  Sept  10"  1S52 
Mr  Latz  from  San  Miguel  made  an  application  todav  for  a  license  to 
go  out  and  trade  with  the  Pinalenos it  was  granted  to  him 

few  Indians  here  today  Expenses  $1,621/0  John  Greiner 

Saturday  Sept  11"  1852 
An  Indian  here  from  San  Juan  about  some  land  he  was  told  bv  Mr 
Greiner  that  in  eases  of  importance  they  must  alwavs  brincr  with  'them 
the  governor  or  some  one  of  the  principal  men  of  the  pueblo  to  do  their 
business  for  them,  they  being  the  proper  persons  to  transact  all  such 
business,  Expenses  $1.25  John  Greiner 

'  ,  T  ■  Sunday  Sept  12"  1852 

Several  Indians  here  today  some  from  Isleta  and  some  from  San  Juan 
—■  they  had  no  particular  business  with  the  office  but  wanted  to  see  the 
Tata  as  usual  Expenses  $1.25  John  Greiner 

^,    .  Santa  Fe  Mondav  Sept  13"  1S52 

liie  inauguration  of  the  governor  took  place  to  day  at  twelve  oclock 
Several  Indians  here,  two  of  them  enter[ed]  a  complaint  a-ain.t  an 
American  [for]  havnig  stolen  one  of  their  mules.  Mr  Greiner  refer  fried 
them  with  a  letter  to  Judge  l>>aird  he  being  their  agent  -  thev  ivport 
their  pueblos  donig  well  —  Expenses  $3.75  John  Greiner 

M,  „    J,        -  Tuesday  Sept  11"  is,)2 

All  the  isk'ta,  San  Ildefonso,  and  Jeiuez  Indians  left  after  breakfa>t 

^0  A  .livi.ion  of  tlie  Aj,ad,es.    IMge,  Eandhool-  of  American  Indians,  p.-u't  ii.  p.  'loo. 
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this  nioniin-  fur  tlieir  lionies  -  Expenses  $2.87i/o  late  this  afternoon 
two  Santo  Domingo  Indians  came  in.  John  Gremer 

Wednesday  Sept  15"  1852 
Santo  Domingo  Indians  left  after  breakfast  this  morning 
Three  Pieuri  Kidians  here,  to  see  the  Tata  about  some  land  belonging 
to  them  which  they  say  a  Mexican  by  the  name  of  Solis  claims  to  be  his 
jiiid  will  not  give  them  the  grain  which  they  have  planted  this  year — 
Also  Chico  Velasfiuez  one  of  the  Utah  chiefs  came  in  to  pay  a  visit  to 
the  Tata  he  reports  the  Utahs  all  well, 

Santos  of  Tesuipie  had  returned  from  the  Comanches  and  he  says  that 
they  ai-e  beha^-in-  very  well  and  he  also  states  that  the  Comanches  are 
idfmovine  towards  the  Colorado  in  order  to  hunt  the  butfalo,  he  also 
,,,M,mi<ed  to  be  back  here  some  time  next  month  to  pay  a  visit  to  the 
governor  Expenses  .$i.00  -  John  Gremer 

,.-5  Santa  Fe  Thursday  Sept  16"  1852  • 

The  Picuri  Indians  left  this  morning  for  their  homes  with  a  letter  to 
Solis  advisins  him  to  give  the  Indians  the  portion  of  wheat  which  they 
claim  to  have  planted'' this  year  in  order  to  keep  them  quiet  until  the 
court  shall  decide  who  had  the  right  to  the  land 

Chico  Velasquez  also  left  this  morning  after  breakfast  highly  pleased 
with  his  reception  and  the  presents  which  was  [were]  given  to  him  the 
presents  amounted  to  .+5.621  o 

We  have  also  received  to  day  reliable  information  from  :\Irs  [ilessrs] 
Bartlet[t  .'j  and  Tules  [Tuley  H  about  a  Mexican  in  the  Rio  Abajo  by 
the  name  of  Manuel  Vigil  selling  licenses  to  Mexicans  in  order  that  they 
mav  go  out  to  trade  with  the  Gila  Apaches,  Expenses  $2.25 

John  Greiner 

Friday  Sept  19"  1852 

Three  Tesuque  Indians  here  today  wanting  to  know  if  we  had  any 
news  from  the  party  of  Tesuque  Indians,  that  went  in  with  Gov--  Cal- 
houn to  the  States,  :\Ir  Greiner  told  them  that  until  the  mail  should 
arrive  from  the  States  we  should  know  nothing  about  them 

The  governor  of  Santa  Clara  with  two  other  Indians  came  in  today 
to  pay  a  visit  to  the  new  Tata.    Expenses  $2.00  John  Greiner 

Saturday  Sept  18"  1852 

The  gov""  of  Santa  Clara  left  this  morning  after  breakfast. 

Antonio  Corris  an  Indian  from  the  Pueblo  of  Santo  Domingo,  came 
in  today  from  trading  with  the  Comanches  and  he  states  that  a  fight 
occurred  about  a  month  ago  between  the  Utahs  and  Comanches,  in 
which  a  few  of  each  party  were  killed,  the  Comanches  have  all  returned 
84  towards  the  south  on  Red  River  where  large  numbers  of  them  now  are. 
and  he  also  states  that  they  are  waiting  now  with  to  |two]  other  prairie 
bands  to  attack  the  Utahs"  and  that  he  has  learned  that  the  Utahs  were 
making  an  arrangement  to  unite  tiieir  forces  with  the  Xavajoes, 

This  movement  must  b(^  watched  — 

Juan  Antonio  from  Jemez  also  came  in  today  bringing  with  him  part 
of  the  documents  of  Old  Pecos  dated  1689  which  he  says  is  the  original, 
Expenses  $2.50  Jolui  Greiner 
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Sunday  Sept  19"  1852 
Juan  Antonio  left  this  morninir  after  breakfast  with  a  pass  in  order 
to  fro  out  and  trade  with  the  Utahs 

Tlie  frov'^  also  tjive  [g-ave]  iiini  a  letter  to  Judge  Baird  requesting  him 
to  have  the  case  of  Juan  attended  to  Expenses  $1.121 2 

^  John  Greiner 

I 

Monday  Sept  20"  1852 
Archuleta  gov""  of  San  Juan  came  here  today  with  Autonio  Jose  Atensio 
—  complaining  about  a  Mexican  by  the  name  of  Sicilio,  who  it  appears 
ownes  a  peace  of  land  within  the  boundaries  of  the  pueblo,  but  never- 
theless he  is  trving  to  take  possession  of  a  quantity  of  land  belonging  to 
one  of  the  Indians, 

Mr  Greiner  sent  a  letter  to  Sicilio  stating  that  he  must  not  interfere 
with  any  of  the  Indian  lands,  and  that  if  he  did  he  would  be  attended  to 
\ij  the  proper  authorities 

Late  in  the  afternoon  Judge  Baird  —  agent  —  came  in  bringing  with 
him  Sandoval  a  Xavajo  chief  with  a  portion  of  his  band  27  in  number  on 
a  visit  to  the  new  Tata  on  business,  Judge  Baird  being  their  agent  furn- 
ished them  with  all  the  provisions  and  forage  during  their  visit  —  Ex- 
penses $1.75  John  Greiner 

85  Santa  Fe  Tuesday  Sept  21'  1852  ' 
Navajoes  still  here  —  several  Pueblos  here  to  day 

Expenses  $1.12V2  John  Greiner 

Wednesday  Sept  22d  1852 
Navajoes  still  here.    Justo  from  Jemez  with  his  son  and  another  In- 
dian, also  two  Pieuris  and  two  Tesuque  Indians  here  —  had  to  furnish 
them  with  provisions  and  forage  for  their  animals. 

Expenses  $2.37i  -.  John  Greiner 

Thursday  Sept  23"  1852 

The  Navajoes  all  left  this  morning  after  ])reakfast  highly  pleased  with 
their  reception  by  the  new  Tata,  and  with  the  presents  made  to  them 
by  Judge  Baird  by  the  consent  of  the  governor  — 

Justo  and  party  still  here  —  after  dinner  7  San  Felipe  Indians  came 
in  with  a  complaint  about  some  of  their  lauds,  which  the  Santa  Ana 
Pueblos  claim  as  theirs 

Judge  Baird  being  present  and  being  their  pniper  agent  the  matter 
was  referred  to  him  for  investigation,  had  to  furnished  [furnish]  then\ 
^^^th  provisions  and  forage  for  their  animals 

Expenses  $5.12io  John  Greiner 

Friday  Sept  21:"  1852 
During  the  day  all  of  tlie  Jemez,  and  San  Felipe  Indians  left  for  their 
homes—    Expenses  $5.00  John  Greiner 

86  Santa  Fe  Saturday  Sept.  25"  1852 
It  appears  from  a  letter  to  ]\Ir  Greiner  from  the  prefect  of  Abic|ui  that 

a  war  party  of  Indians  composed  of  Navajoes,  Jicarilla  Apaches,  and 
some  Utahs.  while  on  their  way  to  attack  the  Kaiwas  and  Arrapahoes, 
stop[p]ed  at  Greenhorn,  and  com  [m ]  it  [ted]  some  depredations  by  steal- 
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some  horses  and  killing  som[e]  cattle  belonging  to  the  people  in  tliat 

"'\fr^Gr^nt^ answ  [answered]  the  prefect[']s  letter  stating  to  him 
tluU  as  soon  as  time  could  be  had  to  send  out  and  investigate  the  matter 
it  should  be  done,  in  order  to  get  all  the  facts  connected  with  the  case 

Few  Indians  hei^  today  but  having  no  particular  business  Avith  this 
ortiee  Ihev  were  put  oft' —  . 

\bout"2  oclock  this  afternoon  the  mail  from  the  States  arrived  — 

d.-i  on  '     John  Grciner 

Expenses  $1.00 

Sunday  Sept  26"  1852 
No  business  of  importance  done  today  — late  in  the  afternoon  two 
Indians  came  in  one  of  them  a  Utah  and  the  other  a  Pueblo  — 

-r,  j.o  John  Gremer 

Expenses  $2.o0 

Monday  Sept  27"  1852 
This  morning  after  breakfast  the  Indians  left  for  their  homes  — the 
Utah  stated  that  a  large  number  of  his  people  would  be  at  Arnta  — 
near  Abiquiu  about  the  first  of  October  — Mr  Greiner  told  him  that  if 
he  could  possiblv  go  out  and  see  them,  he  would  do  so  m  about  10  days  — 
Expenses  $1.18%  Jo^^^  gremer 

Santa  Fe  Tuesday  Sept  28"  1852 
:^Ir  Overman  special  agent  came  up  from  the  Copper  mines  and  he 
reports  the  Apaches  beluiving  ver>'  well  — 

Two  Indians  here  from  Jemez  and  they  stated  that  3  days  ago 
Xavajo  chief  bv  the  name  of  Chato,  had  been  at  Jemez  and  stated  that 
his  people  were  all  Avell  and  he  also  stated  that  they  had  information  out 
in  his  country  of  the  death  of  their  old  Tata  Calhoun,  and  of  another 
Tata  having  arrived  and  he  said  that  all  his  people  wanted  to  see  the 
new  Tata  very  much  and  that  they  would  soon  pay  him  a  visit  — 
Expenses  $2.00  John  Greiner 

Wednesday  Sept  29"  1852 
Few  Indians  here  today  —  every  body  busy_  writing  to  the  States  and 
making  quarterlv  papers  to  send  by  this  mail, 

Expenses  $4.50  Jo^^°  Gremer 

Thursday  Sept  30"  1852 
The  mail  from  El  Paso  came  in  this  morning. 

14  Jicarilla  Apaches  came  in  to  day  to  see  the  Tata  with  a  long  story 
about  a  horse  and  a  mide  which  they  say  a  Mexican  has  taken  from  them, 
all  as  I  believe  cot  up  for  an  excuse  to  get  something  to  eat, 

Mr  Greiner  gives  up  all  the  duties  of  Ind.  atf^  to  the  governor  and  has 
also  turn[ed]  over  all  the  property  of  the  Ind.  department  — 

Expenses  $5.75  GJremer 
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AN  IMPORTANT  BOOK  ON  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE 

SOUTHWEST' 

Thomas  :^rAITL.v^'D  Marshall,  Lelaxd  Stanford  University 

This  is  volume  seventeen  of  tlie  Original  Narratives  of  Early  At)i<  r- 
ican  Historif  and  is  the  logical  successor  of  Spanish  Explorers  in  the 
Southern  United  States,  152S-1543,  wliicli  Avas  edited  by  Hodge  and 
Lewis.  The  present  volume  differs,  however,  from  its  predecessor 
and,  in  fact,  from  all  the  other  hooks  in  the  series.  The  rest  are 
mainlv  reproductions  of  documents  which  have  hitherto  been  pub- 
lished" in  English;  but  Professor  Bolton's  field  was  far  more  difficult, 
for  little  work  had  previously  been  done  on  the  period  and  he  found 
it  necessarv  to  translate  from  the  Spanish  seventeen  documents. 
The  other  five  Avhich  complete  the  book  had  previously  been  pubhshed 
in  Englisli,  but  only  two  of  the  translations  were  found  to  be  satis- 
factory and  it  was"  necessary  to  retranslate  the  other  three.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  book  makes  accessible  a  large  body  of  material  pre- 
viouslv  little  used  by  scholars. 

In  tiie  Preface  Professor  Bolton  says,  "In  the  selection  of  the  doc- 
uments it  was  decided  to  illustrate  ^vit\\  some  fullness  the  cardinal 
episodes  in  the  histoiw  of  the  region  and  period  covered,  rather  than 
to  treat  more  lightlv  a  large  number  of  topics."  The  main  divisions 
of  the  book  disclose  what  the  editor  considers  the  cardinal  epi- 
sodes." They  are  the  exploration  of  the  California  coast  by  Cabril- 
lo,  Ferrelo,  and  Vizcaino,  the  exploration  and  settlement  in  New 
Mexico  and  adjacent  regions  between  1581  and  1605,  the  exploration 
of  western  Texas  by  the  Bosque-Larios  and  Mendoza-Lopez  expedi- 
tions, and  the  De  Leon-^SIassanet  expeditions  into  eastern  Texas  be- 
tween 1689  and  1691,  and  the  founding  of  the  Jesuit  missions  in 
Sonora  and  Pimeria  Alta.  There  is  little  opportunity  to  find  fault 
with  the  editor's  determination  either  of  cardinal  episodes  or  of  doc- 
uments to  illustrate  them.  Two  changes,  however,  might  have  been 
made  to  advantage.  Two  of  the  documents  illustrative  of  the  De 
Leon-Massanet  expeditions,  namely  the  Letter  of  Father  Massanet 
(pp.  353-387)  and  the  Itinerary  of  De  Leon  (pp.  388-10-1:)  had  already 
been  published  in  satisfactory  translations  in  the  Texas  State  His- 
torical Association  Quarterli/  where  they  were  reasonably  accessible 
to  scholars.  The  space  given  to  these  documents  might  have  been 
used  to  illustrate  mission  founding  in  Baja  California. 

1  Spani.'^h  F..rpJor,<twn  in  ihr  Southirest,  1542-1706.  E.Ute,l  hy  Herbert  EuRene  Bolton. 
rh.D.,  ].rotVss()r  of  Anioricnii  history.  University  of  Calif oniia.  Oruiiiial  Sarraiires  of 
Early  Amu-ican  IHstory,  Xo\r  York,  Cliarles  Scribnor's  Sons,  l!tl6,  pp.  xii,  4S7. 
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I  utorical  ar)r)ai-atus  of  the  volume  is  well-uigU  perfect ;  maps, 
fi^.t™ h  e  o^is,  foot-notes,  analytical  tables  of  contents,  and 
.lirtt  master  ^vorkn.an.    Opposite  the  title  page  the  map 
"■'       he  various  explorations  cannot  help  hnt  be  a  reflation  to 
'"'.    si^h  ed  scb'o  ars  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  disnnss.ns 
:    ;  ,  i  anf    t  "souHnvest  .vith  the  Corona.lo  ex,,e.U  n>n  or  who 

"  '  t  t  e  nitorials  iutelli-ible,  sums  up  the  episode,  and  turn  shes 
,„  „„  ke  the  "™   ?    addition  which  discloses  the  vastness 

^:;r,;nn:t  «  I™„.«:if  TL  voluminous  footnotes  su 

'''7  ,  Weet^s  d1L  osed  at  ever-v-  turn.  The  introductions  and  notes 
:l  •  Up  "^^^^^^^^    for  the  period.    The  twenty-three  p.^^ 

,    'was  als'o  compiled  with  the  greatest  care  and  rs  snffierently 
,l,.,ail,.d  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  most  e:cactmg  senrchei 

,,,  „„t.ate  the  '^ffi^^^:^:^^^::::^i^t^^ 

c:LuvXk"ro™tife1eir 

,!;l:;;;7s'rm^^^^^^^^^^ 

•,l.lv  hv  Tnan  Paez.    For  the  Vizcaino  expGclition,  IbU  -ibUo,  nxo 
':1^J:Z^  soleetea,  tlie  first  bein,  tlie  "Diary       Seba.  lan 
Vizcaino"  from  Carrasco  y  G^^^^^ola^  Document os  nf^^en^ 
iLlnoclmiento  rle  las  Castas  de  las  CaUforn^as 
r..-107;  the  other  is        Brief  Report  of  the  Disc  or  eu,         ^  ^'^''^ 
N,.."  bv  Frav  Antonio  de  hi  Ascension  transhited  fiw  _Paeheco  and 
Cardenas.    Cdeccum  de  Documentos  Ineditos,  vm, 

The  history  of  New  Mexico  and  adjacent  regions,  loHl-lbO.)  nat 
„r  in    about  the  names  of  Rodrio-uez,  Espe,o,  and  (hiate. 

Ti;;!!-  ^^rire  familiar  with  H.  H.  Ba^icroft's  7Z.f..^  of^-- 
Xeu-  Mexko  are  aware  of  the  ^^^^^^ 

H.  ust  thread  his  way  in  that  early  period,  bnt  ^^^'^^'^JV^"^ 
r.nltou  has  located  materials  which  clear  np  much  o 

and  h.nccforth  the  stndcnt  neetl  not  grope  for 

!a..t.    Ti.at  the  fonnding  of  New  ILexico  was  not  an  isolated  inci  n 

I,  ut  a  natural  development  of  the  nortluM'n  ront.er 

l.rought  ont  in  the  introdnction.  "Coronado's  expedition  "^to  N  x 
M.xi<.o  had  proved  disappointing  and  tor  nearly  fonr  f^^^^-J^ 
further  explorations  were  ma<le  in  the  region,  according  to  the  pics- 
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ent  state  of  our  knowledge.  Xevertbeless,  during-  that  time  the 
frontier  of  settlement  was  pushed  rapidly  northward,  and  a  new  line 
of  approach  to  Xew  Mexico  was  opened  by  way  of  the  great  central 
plateau.  In  the  fonvard  moving  column  Avere  explorers,  mission- 
aries, miners,  and  cattlemen.  Zacatecas  was  founded  in  1548,  Dur- 
ango,in  15(jo,  and  with  the  opening  of  the  mines  of  Santa  Barbara. 
Parral,  San  Bartolome,  and  other  places  in  their  vicinity,  before 
1580,  the  frontier  of  settlement  reached  the  head  of  the  Conchos 
River.  It  was  this  stream  which  furnished  the  new  avenue  of  ap- 
proach to  Xew  Mexico." 

To  illustrate  the  Rodriguez  expedition  of  1581  four  documents 
were  translated  from  the  fifteenth  volume  of  Pacheco  and  Cardenas. 
Coleccion  de  Dociunentos  Lieditos,  being  the  "Declaration  of  Pedro 
de  Bustamante,"  the  "Declaration  of  Hernando  Barrado,"  the 
"Xarrative  of  Escalante  and  Barrado,"  and  a  "Report  of  the  Vi- 
ceroy to  the  King."  The  Espejo  expedition  of  1582-1583  is  presented 
from  the  same  volume  of  tlie  Pacheco  and  Cardenas  Coleccion,  the 
selection  being  the  "Account  of  Espejo"  (the  translation  being 
based  on  two  slightly  varying  versions),  a  letter  of  Espejo  to  the 
viceroy,  and  a  letter  to  the  king. 

In  the  introduction  to  the  Ofiate  material  and  in  the  succeeding 
documents  will  be  found  the  greatest  contribution  in  the  volume. 
The  obscure  expeditions  between  Espejo  and  Ohate  are  largely 
cleared  up  and  the  activities  of  the  founder  of  New  Mexico  and  his 
captains  are  no  longer  a  subject  for  doul)t  and  speculation.  Vicente 
de  Zaldi'var  is  shown  to  have  gone  northeast  to  the  countn,-  of  the 
Vaquero  Apaches  in  1598.  The  same  year  Ohate  went  to  the  South- 
east, visited  the  Jumano  pueblos,  then  turned  west,  going  to  Zuni  and 
the  Moqui  towns,  Avhence  he  sent  Captain  Marcos  Farf{in  to  find  the 
mines  discovered  by  Espejo.  Farfjin  reached  Bill  IVilliams  Fork, 
staked  out  mining  claims,  and  in  the  course  of  his  journey  visited  the 
Jumanos  near  San  Francisco  Mountains  and  the  Cruzados.  Juan  de 
Zaldivar  attempted  to  join  Ohate  but  was  killed  at  Acoma,  to  which 
place  Onate's  men  proceeded  and  laid  waste  the  pueblo.  In  1599 
Vicente  de  Zaldivar  attempted  to  reach  the  South  Sea  and  came, 
according  to  report,  to  within  a  three  days'  journey  of  it,  an  expedi- 
tion entirely  overlooked  by  Bancroft.  In  1601  Ohate  set  out  to  see 
the  country  to  the  northeast  traversed  by  Humana.  The  expedition 
crossed  the  Pecos  and  reached  the  Canadian  "Descending  that 
stream  to  a  great  bend  one  hundred  and  eleven  leagues  from  the 
pueblo  of  San  Gabriel,  he  continued  northeast  to  a  point  on  the 
Arkansas  more  than  two  liundred  and  twenty  leagues  from  the  start- 
ing-point. Before  crossing  the  stream  he  had  dealings  with  a  roving 
tribe  called  the  Escanjaques.  Fording  the  Arkansas,  Ohate  visitcil 
the  extensive  settlement  called  Quivira,  through  which  Humana  had 
passed.    It  was  evidently  at  "Wichita,  Kansas.    The  Quiviras  ap- 
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.  .,,••„,..  hostile,  the  .iourney  was  now  (liscontiinuMl"  (p  20:)^  In 
(>7,ate  made  liis  lono-.conteinphatea  exposition  toward  the  bouth 
.  .,  ( )t'  this  expedition  Professor  Bolton  says,  -  betting-  out  m  <  )eto- 
i  *  r  with  thirtv  men,  he  followed  in  the  footsteps  ot  Espe.]0  and  i  ai- 
!' '  to  Bill  Williams  Fork^  Descending  that  stream  to  the  Colorado 
■  '  followed  its  left  bank  to  the  Gnlf  of  California,  retnrnmg  to  ^ew 
M..xic.o  in  1605,  where  he  rnled  till  160S.  He  had  now  re-explored 
.,11  „f  the  -round  covered  by  the  Coronado  and  Espejo  expeditions 

■111(1  opened  new  trails."  ^    ,  •      i  ^.^  „ 

SiK  documents  illustrate  the  history  of  Onate.    The  first  is  a  letter 
V  ritt.'u  bv  Onate  in  1598,  translated  from  Paeheco  and  Cardenas, 
/■  hTcion'xYi  302-315.    The  second  is  an  "Account  ot  the  Discoveiy 
of  the  Biltlalo,  1599,"  translated  from  a  manuscript  m  the  Lowery 
rollection.  Library  of  Congress.    The  third  is  an    Accoun  ot  the 
Iourney  to  the  Salines,  the  Xmnanas,  and  the  Sea,  lo99;  '  tlie  f ou  th 
an  "Account  of  the  Discovery  of  the  Mines,  1599;"        the  tittli  the 
••True  Vccount  of  the  Expedition  of  Onate  toward  the  East,  IbOl, 
tlio  third,  fourth  and  fifth  documents  being  translations  of  manu- 
..ripts  in  the  Lowery  Collection.    The  sixth  document  is  the  Jour- 
n.v  of  OSiate  to  California  bv  Land"  from  Father  Zarate-Salmeron  s  . 
Rrlaciones  de  Todas  las  cosas  que  en  el  Nuevo-Mexico  se  ^^<^  ^isto 
H  Sarido,  asi  por  mar  como  por  tierra,  desde  el  ano  de  loo8  hasta 
',■1  de  1626,  which  was  printed  in  Documentos  para  la  Historia.  ae 
Mexico,  tercera  serie,  Mexico,  1856.    This  document  was  origmally 
Dublished  in  translation  in  Land  of  Sunshine.  ^ 

The  historv  of  Spanish  Texas,  1675-1690,  discloses  two_  important 
ideas:  first,  the  continuity  of  the  movement  of  expansion  on  the 
northern  frontier;  second,  the  activity  of  Spain  regarding- Texas  be- 
fore the  founding  of  La  Salle's  colony.    In  the  introduction  to  the 
Texan  documents  (p.  283)  Professor  Bolton  says,  "In  the  course  of 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  the  frontiers  of  J<ew  bpam 
had  expanded  northeastward  as  well  as  northward  and  northwest- 
ward   In  the  sixteenth  centuiy  the  three  columns  of  advancmg-  out- 
posts had  kept  a  nearly  equal  pace.    In  1522  Cortes  founded  Panuco, 
and  bv  1565  the  advance  up  the  central  plateau  had  resulted  m  con- 
finests  as  far  to  the  northeast  as  Saltillo  and  perhaps  as  far  as  Monte- 
rev     \dvance  was  now  made  ag-ain  along-  the  Gulf  plain  when  m 
1579  Luis  de  Carabaial  was  authorized  to  found  the  new  Kingdom 
of  Xuevo  Leon.    This  province  was  to  extend  two  hundred  eagaies 
north  from  Panuco,  thus  embracing  much  territory  now  within  the 
State  of  Texas.    In  (or  bv)  1583  Carabajal  took  a  colony  inland 
opened  the  mines  of  San  Gregorio,  and  founded  the  capital  city  ot 
Leon,  now  Cerralvo,  a  few  miles  south  of  the  Rio  Grande.    AV  ithm 
the  next  few  vears  several  points  were  settled  between  Cerralvo  and 
:^ronterev,  and  in  1590  Carabajal  founded  the  Villa  de  Almaden, 
where  Monclova  now  stands.    AYhile  there  he  was  arrested  by  order 
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of  tlie  Inquisition  and  taken  to  Mexico,  leaving  Castano  de  Sosa  in 
cliai-ge.  But  Sosa  .  .  .  promptly  deserted  the  place  and  led  his 
colony  to  New  Mexico.  In  l(iO:j  and  again  in  1644  efforts  were  niadt- 
to  0])en  the  mines  of  Almaden,  but  ^vithout  success,  and  Cerralvo 
remained  the  northeastern  outpost"  (p.  2S3). 

Professor  l^oltoii  then  discusses  the  interest  in  Texas  displayed 
by  Si)aniards,  it  being  looked  upon  as  a  possible  route  to  Florida 
and  as  a  mining  country.  The  pursuit  of  hostile  Indians  in  1655  led 
Azcue's  expedition  into  Texas,  "the  first  to  cross  the  lower  Rio 
Grande  northward  of  which  we  have  explicit  information.  In  1670 
the  first  steps  were  taken  to  establish  a  mission  on  the  Coahuila 
frontier,  and  by  1675  it  was  decided  to  investigate  the  Indian  situa- 
tion beyond  the  Eio  Grande.  Under  Fernando  del  Bosque  an  ex- 
pedition was  led  northward  from  Monclova,  penetrating  Texas,  prob- 
ably into  Edwards  County.  Father  Larios,  the  most  active  mission- 
ary on  the  Coahuila  border,  accompanied  the  expedition.  "As  a  re- 
sult of  the  rexjorts  and  recommendations  of  Bosque  and  Father 
Larios,  four  missions  were  soon  established  in  the  Coahuila  district, 
to  serve  Indians  living  to  the  north  as  well  as  to  the  south  of  the  Eio 
Grande.  And  now  the  Tejas,  Indians  living  far  on  the  Louisiana 
border,  rose  above  the  Coahuila  horizon.  In  1676  the  Bishop  of 
Guadalajara  visited  Monclova,  and  one  of  the  reasons  which  he  gave 
for  favoring  the  adoption  of  the  measures  urged  by  Bosque  was  the 
opportunity  it  would  afford  to  reach  and  convert  the  more  important 
Tejas,  beyond." 

The  principal  source  for  the  Bosque-Larios  expedition  is  a  manu- 
script in  the  archives  of  Saltillo  (Archivo  de  la  Secretaria  de  Go- 
bierno  del  Estado  la  Coahuila,  lejago  no.  1,  Anos  1688  a  1736).  In 
1888  it  was  somewhat  inaccurately  printed  in  Esteban  L.  Portillo's 
Apioites  para  la  Ilistoria  Anfif/iia  de  Coahuila  y  Texas,  pp.  44-181. 
In  1903  an  abstract  was  printed  in  the  National  Geofjraphic  Mar/a- 
zine,  xiv,  339-348,  Imt  with  grave  shortcomings,  both  in  the  intro- 
duction and  body  of  the  article.  For  the  present  volume  a  transla- 
tion of  the  "Diary  of  Bosque"  was  made  from  the  original  manu- 
script. 

.  The  second  Texan  episode  illustrated  is  the  Mendoza-Lopez  expedi- 
tion to  Jumanos,  1683-1684.  This  incipient  shows  the  intimate  rela- 
tionship of  western  Texas  and  New  Mexico  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury; in  fact  they  were  in  no  wise  separate  in  the  mind  of  the  Span- 
iard. After  recording  numerous  expeditions  from  ftle  "Santa  Fe 
region  to  tlie  Jumanos  who  roved  on  the  ])lains  of  western  Texas, 
Professor  Bolton  shows  how  this  intercourse  was  interrupted  by  the 
Pueblo  upnsing  of  ]()80.  The  friendly  plains  Indians  in  1683  sent 
deputations  to  El  Paso,  asking  for  aid  against  the  Apaches,  the  result 
being  the  ^Mendoza-LcSpez  expedition.    It  followed  down  the  Eio 
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n.l.'  to  the  Pecos,  then  crossed  the  pkims  to  the  .iimetioii  of  the 
.',,'„..h.>  and  Nneces  Rivers,  and  linally  reached  the  Colora*lo  River 
\s  lu're  it  is  joined  by  the  nn^/n  Concho. 

Some  of  the  source  material  of  the  Mendoza-Lopez  expedition  was 
printed  in  Cesareo  Fernandez  Duro's  Don  Dicf/o  de  Pertalosa  ij  su 
lh>rnhnmh'nto  Hcl  Reino  de  Qulvna  CSIadrid,  ISH-J).  A  more  im- 
,.,,i  taiit  source  is  an  unpuhhslied  expediente  in  the  Archivo  General 
s  l>ul)lico,  Mexico,  Seccion  de  Historia,  voh  298,  a  cornpihition  from 
til.'  aiifu.^  of  the  Pueblo  revolt,  most  of  the  originals  of  which  are  in 
til.'  archives  of  Mexico.  The  "Itinerary"  here  published  is  a  trans- 
lation from  the  original  in  expediente  No.  4  of  a  manuscript  volume 
entitled  "Alsamiento  Gral.  de  los  Indios  de  Nuevo  Mexico  en  1680," 
which  constitutes  volume  37  of  the  Archivo  General  y  Publico,  Sec- 
cion  de  Provincias  Internas. 

The  first  attempts  at  exploration  and  colonization  in  eastern  Texas 
are  represented  by  three  documents,  two  of  which,  the  letter  of 
Father  Massanet,  and  the  Itinerary  of  De  Leon,  1689,  are  reprinted, 
with  slight  alterations,  from  the  Texas  State  Historical  Association 
Quarterly,  ii,  253-312,  viii,  199-224.  A  third  document,  the  " Itin- 
era iw  of  the  De  Leon  Expedition  of  1690,"  has  never  before  been 
printed.  After  describing  the  published  De  Leon  material.  Profes- 
sor Bolton  says,  "Besides  these  pubhshed  documents  there  are  nu- 
merous unpuijlished  manuscripts  in  the  archives  of  Mexico  and 
Spain.  Of  these  the  only  one  reproduced  here  is  De  Leon's  Itin- 
erary of  the  1690  expedition.  Of  this  the  editor  possesses  three  dif- 
ferent transcripts:  (a)  one  from  the  Archivo  General  y  Publico  of 
Mexico,  lacking  the  first  few  entries;  (b)  one  from  the  Archivo  Gen- 
eral de  Indias  at  Seville;  and  (c)  one  from  the  manuscript  in  the 
collection  of  Genaro  Garcia,  the  noted  Mexican  editor,  a  collection 
recentlv  purchased  by  Yale  University  (pp.  351-352). 

The  fourth  division  of  the  book  deals  with  the  Jesuits  in  southern 
Arizona  and  northern  Sonora,  1687-1710.  Concerning-  the  general 
movement  of  which  the  settling  of  Pimen'a  Alta  was  a  part,  the  intro- 
duction (p.  427)  says,  "AVhile  the  frontier  was  being  pushed  north- 
eastward into  Texas,  it  was  at  the  same  time  being  extended  north- 
westward into  Arizona.  Little  was  accomplished  before  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century  toward  colonizing  California,  but  steady  ad- 
vance had  been  made  up  the  Pacific  slope  into  Sinaloa  and  Sonora. 
By  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  large  herds  of  cattle  were 
irrazhig  in  the  valleys  of  the  ^fayo,  Ya(iui,  and  Sonora  Rivers.  Alin- 
ing outdistanced  stock-raising,  and  in  advance  of  both  went  the  bor- 
•  Icr  military  posts. 

Hut  the  most  notable  factor  in  pushing  northward  the  frontier  on  the  Paci- 
fic Slope  was  the  work  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries.  Be<rinnin^  their  labors 
there  about  15!)0,  by  1600  five  Jesuit  missionaries  h.ad  founded  eiulit  s\ib- 
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stantial  churches  near  the  Sinaloa  River.  Ten  years  later  Fuerte  de  Montcs- 
claros  was  built  on  the  Rio  del  Fuerte,  and  in  the  same  year  a  notable  treaty 
was  nuule  with  tiie  Ya(|uis.  Thus  encouraged,  the  Jesuits  advanced  to  the 
Mayo  River  in  161.'^,  where  they  built  what  is  regarded  as  the  first  mission  in 
modem  Sonora.  Accordinor  to  Fattier  Perez  le  Ribas.  in  1644  there  were 
thirty-fivo  missions  in  Sinaloa  and  Sonora  .  .  .  By  the  end  of  the  tliird 
([uai'ti'r  of  tile  century  missions,  followed  or  preceded  by  mining  camps  and 
ranches,  had  ascended  the  valley  of  the  Sonora  River,  on  the  eastern  and 
western  branches  respectively,  as  far  as  Arispe  and  Cucurpe.  .  .  The  next 
forward  step  on  the  mainland  was  taken  when  Father  Eusebio  Kino  and  Ids 
companions  entered  Pimena  Alta,  in  1687. 

Of  the  work  of  Kino  Professor  Bolton  says :  Arriving-  at  his 
destination  in  1GS7,  he  at  once  established  the  mission  of  Xnestra 
Senora  de  los  Dolores,  in  the  valley  of  the  San  Mig'nel  River,  some- 
thing over  a  hundred  miles  south  of  Tucson.  This  mission  was  his 
headquarters  for  twenty-four  years  of  exploration,  missionary  work, 
and  Meriting:.  Operating-  from  this  base,  he  established  a  number  of 
missions  south  of  the  present  United  States  in  the  valleys  of  the  I\rag- 
dalena  and  the  Altar;  crossed  the  line  into  Arizona  and  founded  the 
missions  of  San  Xavier  del  Bac,  Gnevavi,  and  Tnmacacori;  several 
times  explored  the  Gila  Eiver;  and  in  an  attempt  to  answer  the  old 
question  whether  California  was  an  island  or  a  peninsula,  twice  de- 
scended the  Colorado  below  the  mouth  of  the  Gila,  once  crossing  into 
California  and  once  reaching-  the  Gnlf.  This  inquiry  was  one  of  the 
chief  interests  of  the  last  eleven  years  of  his  life,  and,  as  a  result  of 
his  explorations,  he  answered  it  to  his  own  satisfaction  in  a  treatise, 
as  yet  unpublished,  I  believe,  which  he  called  "Cosmog-raphical  Dem- 
onstration that  California  is  not  an  Island  but  a  Peninsida,  and  that 
it  is  continuous  with  this  Xew  Spain,  the  Gtilf  of  California  ending 
in  latitude  thirty-five  degrees"  (p.  429). 

Ten  Kino  manuscripts  are  known  to  have  been  published.  An 
eleventh,  the  most  important  of  all,  entitled  "Favores  Celestiales  de 
Jesus  y  de  Maria  SS™''  y  del  Gloriosissimo  Apostol  de  las  Indias" 
was  found  by  Professor  Bolton  in  Mexico. 

This  manuscript  is  a  history  by  Father  Kino  of  his  entire  work  and  that  of 
his  companions  in  Pimeria  Alta  between  16S7  and  1710,  with  considerable  at- 
tention to  California  affairs.  It  was  used  by  the  early  Jesuit  historians,  es- 
pecially Ortega,  and  is  the  principal  source  of  all  they  wrote  about  Kino  and 
his  companions.  It  has  been  unknown  to  modern  scholars  .  .  .  and  its 
existence  actually  denied. 

Part  V,  which  is  a  general  sunnnary  of  the  work  of  Kino,  was 
selected  to  illustrate  the  foimding  of  the  Arizona  Missions. 

Thus  the  great  events  in  the  history  of  the  Spanish  l)orderlaud 
from  Texas  to  the  Gulf  of  California,  from  Coronado  to  Kino,  have 
been  presented  in  a  single  volume.  Since  Bancroft  and  Bandolier 
labored  in  the  history  of  the  Southwest,  no  work  has  appeared  which 
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ij,i.s  so  advanced  our  knowledg:e  of  the  rei^ion  as  has  this  voluiue.  It 
to  bo  hoped  tliat  the  editors  will  be  able  to  hvuvj;  out  another  vol- 
ijliie  which  will  carry  on  the  story,  illustrating  the  closing  century 
of  Spanish  rule  in  the  Southwest. 


A  PROTESTANT  MISSIONARY  BISHOP 

Bh  Bev.  Gcnrf/r  Krllfi  Dunlop,  S.T.D.,  Bishop  of  New  Mexico  and 

Arizona,  1S80-18S6 

ESTELLE  BeXXETT  TwITCHELL 

The  Spaix  of  yesterday  was  the  great  Roman  Catholic  kini^-dom  of 
erdmand  and  Isabella.    These  monarchs  re.o-arded  the  conversion 
of  the  sava-e  and  senii-civiUzed  races  of  the  Xew  World  under  Span- 
ish sovereio-nty  and  the  spread  of  Christianity  and  civilization  as  a 
duty.    This  was  the  g-lorious  golden  era  of  the  Spanish  crown  tlie 
period  of  her  romance  and  her  chivaliy,  the  centurv  of  her  greatest 
power  for  good.    The  most  magnificent  page  of  Spanish  historv  is 
the  story  of  her  missionary  work  in  the  newlv  discovered  hemisphere 
The  story  of  the  first  missionaries  in  Xew  Mexico  is  one  of  nnpar- 
alleled  hardship  never  by  words  to  be  adequatelv  portraved  The 
brown-robed  friar  labored  from  dawn  nntil  dnsk  in  his  efforts  to 
christianize  the  Indian.    The  Roman  church  was  alone  in  this  work 
J\  o  other  was  permitted  to  participate  in  the  saving  of  souls  in  Span- 
ish dominions. 

The  Protestant  missionaries  did  not  come  to  New  Mexico  until  the 
American  occupation  of  the  countrv  after  1846.  The  first  to  arrive 
were  the  Baptists,  the  Methodists,  and  then  the  Presbvterians  The 
field  was  pronounced  unfruitful  at  first  by  these  denominations 
Ihe  Presbyterians,  however,  persisted  in  their  work  under  the  most 
unfavorable  conditions. 

_  The  Protestant  Episcopal  church  made  its  first  entrv  in  Xew  Mex- 
ico and  Anzomi  in  1863.  The  first  services  were  conducted  bv  the 
Rt  Rev.  J  C  Talbott,  at  the  time  missionary  bishop,  and  afterwards 
bishop  of  Indiana.  Xo  regular  church  organization  was  had  how- 
ever until  3 8.4,  when  the  general  convention  created  a  missionary 
jurisdiction  of  ISew  Mexico  and  Arizona  and  elected  Rev  W  F 
Adams,  D.D.,  of  Xew  Orleans,  bishop.  He  arrived  at  Santa  Fe  Feb- 
ruary, ]  8/. j,  but  shortly  returned  east  and  finallv  resigned  in  1877 

At  the  general  convention  of  1880  Rev.  George  Kellv  Dunlop,  th'en 
rector  of_  Grace  Church,  Kirkwood,  .Afissonri,  was  elected  to  the 
vacant  ei-iscopate.  Despite  the  fact  that  he  was  thoroughlv  aware  ..f 
he  discouragino-  conditions  which  had  confronted  his  i)re(iecessor  in 
the  two  territories,  and  realizing  that  missionary  labor  was  accom- 
panied by  hardships  of  such  a  character  as  to  have  driven  the  fir^t 
bishop  from  the  field  in  despair  and  prompted  another  to  decline  the 
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Right  Rev.  Geo.  K.  Dun  lop 
Bishop  of  New  ;j[exico  and  Arizona 

vacant  episcopate.  Bishop  Diinlop  bravely  accepted  the  jiTeat  ve- 
spoiisil)ilitv  Avhicli  the  church  offered  to  phice  upon  his  shonUlers  and, 
on  Xoveniher  21st,  following-  his  election,  he  Avas  consecrated  to  his 
hiirh  office  in  Christ  Chnrclu  Saint  Lonis,  Missouri,  by  the  bishop  of 
Minnesota,  assisted  by  the  bishops  of  :Missouri,  Iowa,  Quincy,  and 
Sprino-field,  Illinois. 

It  is  not  the  i)urpose  of  this  sketch  to  give  a  conii^lete  account  of 
the  career  of  Bisho])  Dunk)]>  but  merely  to  record  a  few  notes  of 
liis  work  and  character  for  church  history.  Eulogies  never  appealed 
to  him,  but  his  great  missionary  work  in  this  field  warrants  some- 
tliing  more  than  mere  mention  of  an  eventful  and  useful  life. 
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The  work  accoiiiplisluMl  l)y  him,  amid  difficulties  and  discourage- 
ments from  which  others  had  shrunk  in  dismay,  planted  the  seed 
and  nourished  the  early  day  growth  of  the  present  establishment. 
It  was  so  important  and  had  such  a  beneficent  effect  upon  the  devel- 
opraeut  of  spiritual  life  in  the  Southwest  generally  that  some  account 
of  hi^  personality  aud  labor  forms  an  invakiable  chapter  in  the  annals 
of  New  Mexico. 

George  Kelly  Dunlop,  although  born  in  Ireland,  County  of  Tyrone, 
was  of  Scotch  lineage.  The  Dunlops  were  an  Ayrshire  family  since 
the  Norman  con(]uest,  the  name  evolving  from  de  Lope  to  du  Lope 
and  finally  Dunlop.  During  the  Ulster  colonization  the  bishop's 
great-grandfather  removed  to  Ireland,  settling  near  Strabane  on  the 
river  Strule.  Three  of  his  seven  children  came  to  America.  Of 
those,  John  established  in  Philadelphia  a  newspaper  called  the 
Patriot  in  which  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  published. 
He  gave  General  Washington  two  thousand  dollars  for  the  defense  of 
Trenton.  James  remained  in  Ireland  and  his  son  Robert  was  born 
in  1782,  near  Six  ]\[ile  Cross.  The  old  home  is  still  standing.  Robert 
married  ]\Iargaret  Kelly,  also  of  Scotch  extraction,  her  family  coming 
from  Dumfries.  She  possessed  beauty  and  intellectual  force  as  well 
as  spirituality.  George  Kelly  Dunlop  was  the  fifth  child  of  this 
union,  born  November  10,  1830.  His  home  was  a  happy  one  and  he 
is  described  as  a  docile,  affectionate,  studious  boy,  yet  bubl)ling  over 
wdth  fun  and  excelling  in  several  athletic  sports  of  which  he  was  very 
fond.  AMien  between  two  and  three  years  of  age,  he  narrowly 
escaped  being  burned  to  death.  One  blustering  day  in  March,  he 
took  a  live  coal  from  the  fire  and  wrapping  it  in  his  little  frock,  car- 
ried it  some  distance  outside  "to  warm  papa's  hands."  He  was 
quite  seriously  burned  before  rescued.  This  little  incident  shows 
how  the  desire  to  help  others  was  very  early  awakened. 

He  possessed  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  family  trait  of  a  retentive 
memory.  His  first  tutor,  Mr.  ]\Iurphy,  took  great  interest  and  pride 
in  his  pupil's  progress.  At  fourteen  he  was  sent  to  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Dungannon  for  three  years.  His  instructors  there  urged  his 
reading  for  a  fellowship  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  He  therefore 
entered  Queen's  University,  graduating  in  1852,  and  ranking  second 
among  eight  prize  men  who  won  classical  scholarships. 

He  came  to  America  the  following  October  and  was  ordained  in 
1854  and  in  1856  respectively,  deacon  and  priest,  by  Bishop  Plawks 
of  ]\[issouri. 

For  seven  years  he  served  as  rector  of  the  church  at  Lexington, 
Missouri,  where,  in  1857,  he  married  Miss  ^Nfary  Wickluim  Cobb, 
danghter  of  Charles  Dennison  aud  Afargaret  Cobl).  In  Lexington,  in 
addition  to  his  ])arochial  duties,  he  filled  the  chair  of  Latin  and  Greek 
in  the  Masonic  College. 
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Crest  of  the  Duxlop  Family 


He  Avas  then  called 
to  (Irace  Churcli,  Kirk- 
woo.l,  Missouri,  where 
he  remained  for  seven- 
teen years,  or  until  his 
election  to  the  episco- 
pate.   Bishop  Dunlop 
abandoned  the  use  of 
written  sermons,  speak- 
ing    fluently  without 
notes,  and  soon  acquired 
an  extended  reputation 
as  an  eloquent  preacher 
and  expositor.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  standing 
committee,  was  examin- 
ing chaplain,  dean  of 
the  convocation  of  St. 
Louis,   and  deputy  _  to 
the  general  convention 
of  1871,  1877,  and  1880. 
The  mutual  love  of  rec- 
tor   and    the  people 
found  expression  in  a 
memorial  altar  in  Grace 
Church    at  Kirkwood, 
and    in    a  "Bishop's 


<-liair"  and  "robing  room"  in  St.  Paul's  Church,  Las  Vegas,  now 
liis  memorial  and  tomb.  The  magnificent  altar  in  white  Italian 
marble  with  panels  of  pink  roselle  and  columns  of  Mexican  onyx, 
liiirhlv  pohshed,  is  the  gift  of  the  Woman's  AuxiUary  of  the  diocese 
i)f^:Missouri.  There  ai^e  several  handsome  memorials  from  the  con- 
gregation of  St.  Paul's  and  similar  memorials  are  to  be  seen  in  other 
churches  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona. 

On  ^larch  31,  1881,  Bishop  Dunlop  with  his  family,  arrived  in 
Santa  Fe,  to  make  his  home  in  that  city.  Previous  to  this  tune,  how- 
ever he  had  made  a  partial  visitation  of  his  jurisdiction.  He 
reaciied  Las  Vegas  on  AVednesday,  December  21,  1880,  and  remaining 
a  few  davs,  met  most  of  the  church  families  as  well  as  many  others. 
A  communicants'  meeting  was  held  which  was  reasonably  well  at- 
tended. He  visited  the  Hot  Springs  where  the  hotel  an<l  other  im- 
provements were  then  being  constructed,  (^n  the  first  Sunday  fol- 
h)\ving,  two  services  were  held  and  the  Sunday  school_  was  visited. 
\t  the'morning  service  the  Holv  Communion  was  administered,  the 
bishop  being  assisted  bv  the  Keverend  F.  B.  Cossitt,  of  central  New 
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York,  who  liad  hecn  the  missionary  in  eliar^v  at  Las  Ve<;-as.  This 
ck'rgyman  was  in  New  Mexico  for  "his  liealth  and  was  in  the  employ 
of  the  railroad  company,  there  heing-  insntfieient,  if  any,  remuneratioii 
for  Ms  work  as  missionary  to  afford  him  a  livelihood. 

The  following  week  the  hishof)  went  to  Santa  Fe,  Avhere  he  was  met 
by  :\[r.  Sanford,  who  was  the  missionary  in  that  place.  He  was  th(> 
guest  of  the  lionorable  AV.  G.  Eiteh,  secretary  of  the  Territorv.  at 
whoso  house  a  very  pleasant  reception  was  given.  During-  his  stav  in 
Santa  Fe  a  service  was  held  which  was  very  well  attended.  Later 
the  bishop  went  to  Albuquerque,  the  missionary  in  charg-e  meetin^■ 
him  at  Cxalisteo  Junction.  Some  time  was  spent  in  calliui--  on  the 
people,  a  numl)er  of  whom  paid  their  respects  to  the  bishop  at  the 
residence  of  J udgo  Hazledine.  The  little  service  room  was  well  tilled 
on  Sunday  morning-,  and  many  were  compelled  to  leave  in  the  evcn- 
ing:,_  there  being  no  room  for  them.  The  Holy  Communion  was  ad- 
ministered and  the  sermon  preached  by  the  bishop.  This  mission 
was  so  strong-  that  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  have  a  mission  oro-an- 
ized  at  once.  A  number  of  gentlemen  interested  met  at  the  bishop's 
call  and  after  due  consideration,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  take 
the  necessarv  canonical  steps  and  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of 
building-  a  chapel.  The  bishop  was  delighted  with  the  prospect  at 
Albuquerque,  and  had  great  hopes  for  the  future  of  the  church  in 
that  city.  From  Albuquerque  he  went  to  Socorro  where  he  was 
given  a  hearty  welcome  by  the  people,  but  he  found  no  church  oro-an- 
ization  and  no  property;  at  Mesilla  there  was  a  small  adobe  mission 
house  and  one  lot;  in  Silver  City  there  was  nothing.  The  bishop 
apparently  did  not  go  to  the  latter  place  on  this  occasion,  but  re- 
turned to  Santa  Fe  where  he  soon  took  up  his  residence 

Xothing  appeared  to  daunt  him  in  his  labors.  Travel  south  from 
San  Marcial  was  made  ])y  stage  coach,  as  the  railroad  was  completed 
only  to  that  point.  Though  he  found  the  field  one  of  great  discour- 
agement, he  uttered  no  complaint,  but  rather  insinred' in  those  with 
whom  he  came  m  contact  courage  and  hope  and  cheerfulness.  Dur- 
ing a  1  seasons  of  the  year,  in  sunsliine  and  storm,  heat  or  col.l,  he 
traveled  about  the  country  doing  the  work  of  the  Master  Funds 
were  scarce,  church  people  few,  and  fre(,uentlv  traveling  must  ho 
done  with  no  better  conveyance  than  a  buckboard,  in  which  he  made 
cold  night  rides,  sometimes  facing  fully  realized  <lano-er  from  hostih' 
Indians  mIucIi  tli<m  infested  the  country.  Lie  won  his  wav  with  all 
classes  an.l  conditions  of  men,  an.l  his  successor,  Bishop  Kendri<-k, 
tound  lum  alluded  to  commoidv  as  the  ''Good  Bishop  " 

On  one  of  his  visitations  he  arrived  late  Saturdav  evenino-  at  an 
Arizona  mimng  camp,  where  he  was  kept  awake  most  of  the  ni^ht 
by  loud  talking  and  swearing  in  the  bar-room  separated  from  hi.n 
only  by  a  thm  board  partition.    After  breakfast  he  greeted  the  m<-n 
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,,,j,l,.<l  about  the  mess-house  door  with  a  cheery  -oo.l  niorniu-, 
m^i  .i'l-  "Last  night  I  was  extremely  tired  ami  anxious  to  sh-ep 
zl  ^  v  v'l  to  listen  several  hours  to  you  men  talking.  I  will  hold  a 
^Yv".  .."at  ten  o'clock  and  would  like  a  chance  to  talk  back  to  you. 
Uy>  i  il  fair  to  me  to  have  my  turn ."'  ,      ,      \  ' 

\  u-u\rv  among  tliem  answered:  "Eveiy  man  to  chureli  at  ten 
CjV —k:  give  the  bishop  a  s<iuar(>  deal."  He  said  afterward  he  never 
ii^A  .1  more  attentive  congregation.  _  -r^.  , 

v..,  /,n-  was  still  frequentlv  necessary  in  the  "eighties."  Bishop 
H.niiop  u'^^uallv  rode  outside,  chieHy  that  he  might  converse  with  the 

•  .\..rs  xvhose' lives  were  lonely  and  often  precarious.    On  one  occa- 

n  tine  rain  came  on  but  there  ^vas  now  no  room  inside.  The 
^;v»'r  kindlv  offered  his  "slicker"  to  the  bishop,  but  as  it  was  his 
Iv  protection  the  latter  would  not  take  it,  but  presently  overcome 
,      the  weariness  of  his  long-  journey,  he  fell  into  a  brief  doze,  awak- 

•  ' r  to  find  the  oil-skin  slicker  wrapped  about  him,  the  driver  with  no 
..v.-ring  over  his  rough  flannel  shirt.    On  being  expostulated  with 

,  mutt"cred  g-rnflflv:  "Some  folks'  lives  are  of  no  special  wo'th  to 
,.iv,.iie,  and  some 'folks'  lives  are  wo'th  a  heap  to  the  ^vorld." 

i)nring  his  first  visitation  to  his  new  field  he  met  Governor  Lew 
W'ailacer  Thev. became  staunch  friends.  At  the  first  dinner  given 
In  liis  honor  in  Santa  Fe,  the  two  men  found  themselves  together  at 
tiu.  dining-room  door.  Bishop  Dunlop  stepped  back  politely  but 
«;<.vernor  Wallace  shook  his  head  saying:  "The  Church  before  the 
S;;ite,  Bishop."  •  n   i  i. 

The  spirit  of  a  weaker  or  less  unselfish  man  would  have  yielded  to 

■  iiM-ouragement  in  the  presence  of  so  many  difficulties  an.l  hardships. 
Tu  irive  a  better  idea  of  the  conditions  which  Bishop  Dunlop  found 
.  ontVonting  him  upon  his  arnval  in  the  jurisdiction,  it  should  be 
noted  that  onlv  the  following  properties  had  been  acquired  l)y  the 
.  hinvh  :  In  Las  Veg-as  there  was  a  small  adobe  chapel,  on  one  of  five 
lots;  in  Mesilla,  one  lot  and  the  adobe  mission  house  occupied  by 

•  b-iu-u-e  D.  Bowman  and  family  who  held  regular  services  and  con- 

■  bi.-tcd  a  Sunday  school  therein;  in  Santa  Fe  there  was  one  lot;  in 
Arizona,  absolutely  nothing  in  thimis  material.  The  substantial  ad- 
'i'itioiis  to  this  nucleus  during  the  bishop's  incumbency  com])rise  a 
'••■autiful  stone  church  at  Santa  Fe;  two  lots  and  a  handsome  stone 
^•bnrch  in  Allmquerque ;  ])nilding  sites  and  a  substantial  adobe  church 
an.i  comfortable  rectory  at  Tombstone;  in  Las  Vegas,  first  the  rec- 
I'Tv,  then  the  new  Saint  Paul's  Church  and  an  additional  fonr  lots 
purchased  by  the  bishop  from  special  funds  in  his  control:  a  block  of 
•-.Tninid  in  Silver  City  and  an  attractive  brick  rectory. 

This  development  in  material  things  represents  more  than  a  two- 
f.'ld  increase  in  the  value  of  church  holdings  in  the  jnrisdiction  ac- 
•■'.iiiplished  amid  ditliculties  that  would  have  paralyzed  effort  in  one 
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of  less  streii,<i-tli  of  (•liaractcr  ami  coiiseeratioii  to  tlio  work.  In  tlm 
fall  of  1SS7  lie  went  east  st'ekini;-  for  men  and  money  for  his  work. 
He  preached  constantly  and  presented  his  work  at  various  i)laces,  in 
and  around  New  York  chiefly,  until  interrupted  by  a  severe  attack  of 
pleurisy.  He  was  well  cared  for  at  the  Church  House,  but  loth  to 
lose  so  many  ap|)ointments,  returned  to  work  l)cfore  he  had  recov- 
ered. He  appeared  very  ill  when  he  reached  home  in  late  Xovem])er. 
All  winter  his  strength  failed  and  his  breathing  became  more  difficult, 
but  Las  Vegas,  where  he  then  lived,  being-  without  a  clerg-\anan,  he 
continued  to  perform  some  parochial  duty  there.  He  made  repeated 
efforts  to  reach  other  places,  notably  Phoenix,  Arizona,  where  a  new 
church  awaited  consecration.  He  did  accomplish  a  visitation  in 
southern  New  Mexico,  but  was  never  able  to  go  into  Arizona,  having 
to  turn  back  each  time  he  made  the  effort.  Pulmonary  comiDlications 
had  arisen  and  the  heart  became  more  and  more  oppressed.  He  was 
urged  to  go  south  but  ling-ered  hoping  for  the  arrival  of  a  delayed 
missionary  for  Las  Vegas,  and  by  great  physical  effort  maintained 
a  morning  seiwiee  on  Sunday.  All  else  he  had  been  compelled  grad- 
ually to  forego. 

On  March  4th  he  held  service  and  administered  the  Holy  Com- 
munion. He  preached,  being  seated,  a  brief  but  touching  exhorta- 
tion on  prayer.  He  spoke  of  our  Savior's  Passion  in  the  garden;  of 
the  intensity  with  which  he  prayed.  Told  his  hearers  how  they 
should  approach  God  in  prayer  and  pleaded  with  them  to  cultivate 
the  habit.  His  voice  grew  lower,  failed,  but  after  a  pause  he  went 
on  with  renewed  strength  to  tell  of  Christ's  leave-taking  of  his 
disciples.  "Pie  did  not  say  I  leave  you  happiness,  earthly  happiness 
is  illusive,  often  disappointing;  nor  I  leave  you  joy,  earthly  joy  is 
evanescent  and  frequently  ])erishes  of  its  own  intensity.  But  he 
said:  My  peace  I  leave  with  you,  peace  that  the  vi'orld  can  neither 
give  nor  take  away."  Many  seeing  his  face  thus  illumined  from 
within  felt  it  was  overshadowed  by  the  "wing  of  the  dread  messen- 
ger." He  arose  after  two  or  three  efforts  and  broke  the  Bread  of 
Tiife  to  his  little  Hock.    There  were  tears  in  almost  every  eye. 

In  the  next  three  or  four  days  he  failed  rapidly,  laboring  painfully 
for  breath.  On  Thursday  his  wife  and  son  took  him  to  Las  Cruces, 
hoping  for  benefit  from  the  lower  altitude.  Here  friends  were  pres- 
ent with  his  wife  to  aid  him,  l)ut  the  relief  was  only  for  hours.  On 
Sunday  he  sank  and  a  little  after  midnight  entered  into  his  well 
earned  rest.    This  was  :Marcli  12,  1888. 

The  influence  for  good  that  everx-Avhere  radiated  from  the  genial 
personality  and  cheerful  piety  of  the  good  bishop  can  only  be  meas- 
ured ])}'  the  recording  angel  and  will  linger  a  delightful  memory  with 
all  who  knew  him. 


JAMES  BRIDGER 

The  GrcatrM  Rocliij  Monnfahi  Scout 


By  a.  J.  Shotwell 

i  .KKMs  to  be  the  irony  of  fate  that  merit  is  overlooked  wliile  osten- 
r,tii»n  receives  undue 'reward  in  song  and  story.  This  saying  is 
,M.i,„.iitlv  true  when  applied  to  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  Bridger 
v,a>  a  prince  among  men  and  the  uncrowned  king  of  all  the  Rocky 
Mountain  scouts  of  half  a  century  ago. 

15 lit  few  men  are  now  living  who  enjoyed  an  acquaintance  with  this 
man  at  the  time  of  which  I  speak.  I  have  often  wondered  why,  in  all 
th',.  writings  of  life  in  the  great  "West  in  years  long  gone  by  so  little 
.n.Mition  is'made  of  Bridger.    Perhaps  the  reason  will  appear  as  my 

«turv  unfolds.  .     ,     ,  -i 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  time  the  country  was  m  the  toils 
of  the  civil  War  and  for  more  than  a  year  after  the  ending  of  that 
unliappv  conflict,  the  Eleventh  Ohio  Cavalry  was  on  duty  among  the 
Itplian  "tribes  of  the  great  plains  and  the  Rocky  Mountain  region. 
Fort  Laramie,  located  on  the  California-Oregon  trail  in  the  foothills 
uf  the  great  mountain  range,  was  the  greatest  military  post  for  a  vast 
uninhabited  region,  in  fact  the  last  important  harbor  of  refuge  for 
..vcrland  travelers  en  route  to  the  distant  Pacific  Coast.     ,  i  ^  u 

It  was  here  that  the  Eleventh  Ohio  Cavalry  made  its  home  for 
v<-ars.  All  this  time  companies  and  smaller  parties  were  scouting 
nr  located  in  smaller  forts  the  better  to  protect  travel  on  the  Over- 
hind  Trail.  The  writer  was  a  member  of  this  regiment  but  incidents 
(.f  our  travel  across  the  plains  and  service  in  the  field  are  no  part  of 
this  stors^ 

In  boyhood  days  amid  Ohio  hills  I  had  read  the  journal  of  Lewis 
an<l  Clark,  narrating  their  journey  across  the  Rocky  Mountains  in 
the  earlv  vears  of  the  past  century,  and  I  had  also  read  of  Fremont's 
crossing  the  mountains  at  a  later  date,  and  often  in  school  while 
studying  my  geography  lessons,  and  looking  over  the  maps  of  the 
irrcat  West,"  I  wondered  if  I  would  ever  see  that  wonderful  country. 
So  you  can  scarcely  imagine  my  feelings  when  a  few  years  later  I 
t'ouiid  mvself  among  those  scenes  so  fondly  cherished  in  earlier  years. 
My  first* few  weeks  at  Fort  Laramie  seemed  like  a  dream,  so  strange 
was  all  around  me,  and  you  nuiy  well  be  sure  I  took  note  of  all  about 
nil".  Indians  in  their  blankets  of  gaudy  colors,  hunters  and  trappers 
in  their  buckskin  suits  ^^'ith  beaded  shirts  and  decorated  headgear. 
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were  all  of  intense  interest  to  me,  and  when  I  could  join  a  group 
of  these  trappers  or  scouts  and  hear  them  tell  of  exploits  in  nionn- 
tain  wilds,  encounters  with  wolves  and  bears,  and  other  tlirilliiii:  in- 
cidents in  their  lives,  I  would  think  to  myself,  Avhat  wonderful  nn  ii 
are  these  to  survive  through  the  many  contlicts  as  narrated. 

But  there  was  another  lig-ure  that  soon  claimed  my  notice  —  a  t;iil 
well-built  man  in  plain  civilian  garb  with  nothing-  in  his  makeup  i.. 
mark  him  apart  from  men  as  they  appeared  back  east,  a  man  wim 
tpiietly  went  his  way  and  seemed  foreign  to  all  around  him.  But  L 
noticed  that  the  othcers  of  the  post  and  scouts  and  hunters  all  pai^l 
him  deference.  So  much  did  this  come  under  my  notice  that  in  tini.- 
curiosity  prompted  me  to  ask  who  was  the  strange,  quiet  man,  aii'i 
imagine  if  you  can  my  surprise  on  being  told  that  this  was  Biidger. 
the  greatest  of  scouts  in  his  time.  A  man  who,  to  use  a  trite  saying, 
knew  the  Rocky  Mountain  country  like  a  book;  a  man  invaluable  tu 
the  government;  a  man  consulted  in  all  important  military  mow- 
ments;  in  fact,  an  oracle  in  all  that  pertained  to  the  vast  country 
surromiding.  This  was  my  first  insight  into  the  life  of  Bridger,  and 
how  I  longed  to  know  more  of  him,  but  somehow  this  was  deferred 
until  after  years. 

The  company  of  which  I  was  a  member  was  assigned  to  duty  at 
Fort  flalleck,  more  than  a  hundred  miles  distant  from  Fort  Laramie, 
and  we  did  not  return  to  headquarters  until  July,  1865,  when  we 
became  a  part  of  General  Conner's  expedition  through  the  Sioux 
Indian  country  as  far  north  as  the  Yellowstone.  Great  was  my  sat- 
isfaction in  learning  that  Bridger,  the  quiet  man,  would  be  our  guide 
on  this  occasion,  and  fortune  seemed  doubly  kind  when  I  found  that 
one  of  the  scouts  under  Bridger  was  one  of  the  mess  to  which  I  be- 
longed, thinking  this  would  give  me  a  chance  to  have  conversation 
with  the  one  man  with  whom  I  so  much  desired  to  get  on  fanuliar 
terms. 

We  were  out  on  this  expedition  two  months,  traveling  in  that  time 
nearly  800  nnles,  and  every  night  Bridger  made  his  camp  alone  1.»e- 
side  our  own  so  as  to  be  near  the  scout  who  messed  with  our  little 
party,  and  in  all  that  time  but  few  had  conversation  with  him,  >" 
])rone  was  he  to  hold  himself  aloof.  He  would  cook  his  frugal  meal 
and  soon  as  darkness  approached  wrap  himself  in  his  blankets  for 
the  night.  But  with  the  first  peep  of  day  he  was  astir  and  after  a 
liasty  cup  of  cotTee  and  jerked  meat,  he  would  saddle  up,  and  after 
calling  on  (ifeneral  Conner,  fiuietly  ride  away,  and  we  would  see  no 
more  of  him  until  evenini;-,  when  he  would  ride  into  camp,  and  after 
a  short  coid'erence  with  the  general  in  conunan<l,  find  his  accustomed 
place  for  the  night.  And  so  each  day  was  a  repetition  of  the  day 
before. 

By  the  last  of  August  we  had  arrived  in  the  Big  Horn  ^Mountain 
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,.-uitrv  and  one  eveiiin.sjr  were  making  camp.    The  wagon  tram  of 
tv'wagoiis  had  just  formed  their  circuhir  corral  and  the  various 
"'.m'-^  had  started  camp-fires  when  one  of  the  scouts  came  in,  report- 
. a  large  Indian  camp,  he  judged  forty  miles  off.    Soon  Bridger 
~,'all  animation'  and  after  a  liasty  consultation,  250  men  having 
,'"  „l'niounts  were  in  tlie  saddle  and  with  General  Conner  at  the  head 
.  ,,nt  on  a  night  ride  to  reach  that  V)and  of  warriors  before  break 
/.lay.    1  was  of  this  party  and  will  never  forget  how  we  rode 
^i'  rou-!i  the  sih-nt  watches  of  the  night  with  naught  to  light  our  way 
.".'vrpUhe  brilliant  stars  in  a  ch^udless  sky,  and  how  that  long  column 
of  silent  men  wound  through  rocky  defiles  and  over  stretches  of 
.fi<sy  plains  until  the  wav  seemed  interminable,  but  all  confident 
ui'oui-  guide.    AVhen  the  first  rays  of  light  heralded  the  coming  of 
th.'  king  of  day,  we  suddenly  halted,  and  there,  right  before  us,  lay 
the  ol)ject  of  search. 

( )rders  were  whispered  and  the  front  filed  right  and  left,  and  m 
l,.vs  time  than  I  tell  it,  that  column  of  mounted  men  had  formed  a 
v;ist  crescent  and  were  charging  pell  mell  into  we  knew-  not  what. 
Pandemonium  broke  loose  and  if  ever  a  band  of  Indian  warriors  were 
laken  bv  surprise,  it  was  then  and  there,  and  all  credit  was  due  the 
.,uiet  man  who  conducted  us  safely  to  our  goal.  The  battle  that  en- 
<nri\  in  the  next  few  hours  was  fast  and  furious  and  cannot  enter 
into  this  storv.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  notwithstanding  the  Indians 
were  in  number  three  to  one,  they  were  completely  vanquished  and 
all  their  lodges  destroyed.  During  this  engagement  Bridger  seemed 
alwavs  to  be  in  the  right  place  at  the  opportune  time. 

By  the  time  we  returned  to  our  camp  and  wagon  train  we  had  been 
in  the  saddle  two  nights  and  a  day.  After  a  short  rest  we  were  led 
further  north  into  the  valley  of  the  Yellowstone  on  a  line  of  travel 
passing  not  far  from  where  Custer  and  his  men  met  their  fate  eleven 
>  ears  later  in  the  month  of  June,  1876. 

Soon  after  our  return  to  Fort  Laramie  we  had  news  that  soon  the 
Kleventh  Ohio  Cavalry  would  be  relieved  by  troops  of  the  regular 
armv  and  w  ould  soon  all  be  home  again.  But  this  fond  expectation 
was" soon  dissipated  by  the  word  that  roAidar  troops  could  not  take 
our  place  before  the  spring  of  1S(J6.  It  was  then  that  my  comrade, 
^V.  H.  :\rcFadden,  determined  to  apply  to  Secretary  Stanton  at 
Washington  for  transfer  to  Ohio,  dreading  the  tedium  of  a  long  win- 
ter in  garrison  life,  and  to  our  joy  our  request  was  granted.  About 
<'liristmas,  18(35,  we  left  old  Fort  Laramie  for  the  long  journey 
across  the  plains  to  the  Missouri  River  on  our  way  east. 

On  the  morning  of  our  starting  what  was  my  surprise  to  find 
lirldger  a  fellow  passenger  in  the  mail  ambulance  that  would  carry 
us  over  the  first  stage  of  our  journey  to  Julesburg,  180  miles  distant, 
where  we  expected  to  secure  passage  to  the  river  on  the  Overland 
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coacb.  AVe  had  put  our  Ijelon^iangs  on  the  mail  wag-on  when  Brid-er 
came  up  and  throwing  a  bnndle  aboard  asked:  "Where  are  yun 
boys  going?"  When  told  through  to  the  river,  he  frowned  for  a 
moment  and  then  said :  "So  am  I,  and  if  we  travel  together  I  gue>^ 
it's  best  to  be  sociable."  And  here  came  another  sui-prise  —  the 
man  who  in  all  the  years  was  so  unapproachable,  soon  became  one  of 
the  most  companionable  men  I  ever  met,  and  most  entertaining,  re- 
lating incidents  in  a  life  rich  in  experience. 

Our  jouniey  to  Julesl)urg  consumed  two  days  and  a  night  and  was 
fraught  with  much  discomfort  owing  to  our  crowded  quarters  amoiiu 
mail  sacks  and  other  baggage  loaded  into  the  limited  space  of  an 
army  ambulance.  At  Julesburg  we  were  told  that  no  passage  could 
be  had  on  Overland  coaches  eastbound  short  of  ten  days  as  all  space 
was  taken  that  far  ahead.  This  information  was  discomforting,  luit 
soon  a  remedy  appeared  in  the  shape  of  a  train  of  twenty-five  wagons 
returning  empty  from  Denver,  bound  for  the  Missouri  River  via  Fort 
Kearny. 

We  quickly  made  terms  with  the  wagon-master  to  carry  us  to  Fort 
Kearny,  200  miles  on  our  way,  from  which  place  three  different  stage 
lines  ran  to  as  many  points  on  the  river.  We  were  assigned  to  a 
wagon  having  a  large,  deep  body  with  double  canvas  cover,  and  buy- 
ing a  lot  of  hay  we  cushioned  the  floor  of  the  wagon  box  about  six 
inches  deep  with  hay,  piled  in  oiir  blankets  and  other  belongings  and 
got  aboard  —  and  for  eight  days  traveled  in  perfect  comfort. 

There  were  many  road-houses  along  the  Overland  road  at  this 
time  and  knowing  it  was  the  custom  of  freighters  to  camp  near  such 
places,  we  depended  on  securing  meals  at  these  houses,  sleeping  in 
our  wagon  at  night.  Our  plan  of  travel  met  a  surprise  the  first  night 
out,  a  surprise  most  agreeable,  however.  Our  wagon  train  had  halt- 
ed for  the  night  about  a  hundred  yards  from  one  of  these  cara- 
vansaries, and  we  and  our  little  party  had  no  sooner  alighted  and 
were  stretching  our  limbs,  than  we  noticed  a  man  approaching  froTu 
the  house,  and  as  he  drew  near  exclaimed,  "Of  all  men  who  have  Ave 
here  if  not  old  Jim  Bridger."  And  after  further  exclamations  of 
greeting  and  vigorous  handshaking,  continued  by  saA-ing,  "Come 
right  in  Jim,  the  place  is  yours  as  long  as  you  care  to  stay."  Bridger 
replied,  "Here  are  two  soldier  boys  traveling  with  me;  I  stay  with 
them."  "All  the  same,"  replied  the  man,  "Bridger  and  his  friend> 
included."  So  we  all  walked  in,  and  soon  after  were  seated  at  a 
bountiful  meal  of  the  best  the  place  afforded  and  ]jlaces  to  sleep  were 
provided  and  a  good  l)reakfast  followed  and  a  lunch  for  the  noon 
hour  when  w(»  took  leave,  and  not  a  penny  to  pay. 

Stories  of  frontier  life  filled  in  the  night  until  the  wee  small  hours. 
The  experience  of  this  first  night  was  repeated  every  night  of  our 
eiglit  days'  journey  to  Kearny.  Nothing  could  more  vividly  show 
the  esteem  in  which  I>ridger  was  held  by  frontiersmen  of  that  time. 
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fore  T.roceedm-  further,  allow  me  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the 
'      .    i ppearanc^e  of  this  remarkable  man.    Fifty  years  have 
Srir.  l'.iuce  the  incidents  here  related  were  imparted  to  me  Janu- 
^     'is,-;,;     Brid-er  was  at  that  time  fifty-six  years  ot  age,  well  pre- 
t^:.A  roi-  a  man  who  had  passed  tlirou-h  many  trials  and  hardships. 
"^^^^  1  n.vs..lf  am  now  advanced  in  years,  1  still  retain  in  memory 
r  H.ve  a  verv  correct  picture  of  Bridger  at  the  time  ot  which  I 
'    \k     Of  well' proportioned  form,  of  slender  mold,  about  six  teet 
^J^'   'probablv  a  little  less,  possibly  slig-htly  more,  straight  as  an 
^^ii-u,  nmscular  and  quick  in  movement  but  not  nervous  or  excit- 
M,'.  in  weight  probablv  IGO  pounds;  with  an  eye  piercing  as  the 
;,f  an  eagle  that  seemed  to  flash  fire  when  narratmg  an  experi- 
that  had  called  out  his  reserve  power.    There  auis  nothing  in 
....stume  or  deportment  to  indicate  the  heroic  spirit  that  dwelled 
..ithin,  siniplv  a  plain,  unassuming  man,  but  made  ot  heroic  stu 
v,rv  inch     What  would  1  not  give  if  I  could  at  this  time  recall  all 
'n'.at'was  imparted  during  eight  days'  travel  in  the  ciuiet  of  our  snug 
;;,,arters  with  the  wagon  train,  for  it  was  here  that  he  mifolded  day 
l.v  dav  the  storv  of  his  life  of  forty-four  years  m  the  great,^  almost 
nnknou-n  West,\lating  from  the  year  1822,  when  as  a  boy  ot  twelve 
•„..  ...t  out  from  his  home  at  St.  Joseph,  Missoun,  to  see  the  wonders 
!hat  lay  beyond  the  river  that  separated  him  from  the  world  ot  his 

F-irlv  in  the  last  centurv  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  was  a  great  tui 
mart  and  the  outfitting  place  for  the  adventurers  who  were  engaged 
,u  trapping  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Missouri  River.  1  hat  stream 
:.!Toided  a  water  wav  to  their  field  of  operations.  Tt  was  at  St 
.loM.ph  that  early  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1822  a  party  of  ten  of 
ih.-s..  hardv  men  more  adventurous  than  their  fellows,  fitted  out  tor 
a  journev  to  the  distant  Pacific  Coast  to  see  what  m  the  way  of  or- 
tunc  might  be  discovered  in  the  unknown  country  further  south  than 
fiif  region  alreadv  kno\\Ti.  „  .       i  i 

Each  dav  as  these  preparations  advanced  a  small  boy  hovered 
ar..nn<l  the  camp  where  the  party  were  located  and  finally  the  boy 
r...,iiested  to  be  taken  along,  only  to  be  laughed  at  and  advised  to 
^tav  at  home.  But  the  voungster  had  determined  to  go  with  that 
partv,  and  began  to  plan  accordingly  by  first  securing  a  heavy  blan- 
ks-!, such  as  he  had  seen  in  the  camp,  next  a  supply  ot  jerked  beet 
.•>!i.l  hard  crackers  sufficient  to  last  a  week,  and  a  change  of  clothing 
HI  a.lditlon  to  the  stout  suit  he  wore.  All  thes(>  preparations  w*'re 
-  arricd  on  bv  stealth  so  as  to  not  attract  the  notice  of  his  peo])h'. 

S.,„n  the  partv  of  trappers  crossed  the  river  and  set  out  on  their 
uav,  and  as  darkness  came,  the  boy  with  his  outfit  crossed  the  river 
hi  a  <-anoe  and  set  out  afoot  to  overtake  the  party  he  had  .letcrmined 
lo  join  Thev  had  not  traveled  far  and  ])y  the  muldle  of  the  mglit 
tlu'ir  camp  was  discovered.    Turning  aside,  cur  hero  foun.l  a  place 
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at  some  distance  where  he  concealed  himself  and  lay  nntil  the  pai  ts 
were  well  on  their  way  the  following-  day.  The  boy  then  took  ni)  th.. 
trail  and  followed,  not  taking-  the  chance  of  losing-  tlie  way.  At  ni-lit 
again  he  camped  at  a  safe  distance,  and  this  he  kept  up  until  niur,. 
than  a  hundred  miles  separated  the  party  from  St.  Joseph.  Then, 
after  darkness  had  fallen,  the  boy  walked  into  camp  and  made  t!ic 
announcement  that  he  was  going  along. 

The  men  of  the  party  were  so  amazed  at  the  coming  of  the  boy  that 
they  knew  not  what  to  do.  Uost  of  them  said:  ''The  little  scamp 
has  made  his  way  here  so  he  can  find  his  way  back.  Give  him  sonic 
grub  and  start  him  home  in  the  morning."  The  leader  of  the  party 
then  spoke  up  and  said:  '*A  boy  so  determined  to  go  must  have 
something  in  him."  He  suggested  that  he  be  allowed  to  go  aloii-. 
This  was  finally  agreed  to,  and  then  began  the  development  of  the 
greatest  of  all  explorers  of  the  great  West. 

The  party  continued  their  jouniey  and  their  route  was  not  far 
from  that  chosen  more  than  forty  years  later  in  building  the  Union 
Pacific  Eailroad.  Of  course,  many  incidents  and  adventures  oc- 
curred on  the  way,  })ut  no  serious  trouble  developed  until  the  partv 
had  entered  the  basin  of  Great  Salt  Lake.  Game,  such  as  buffalo, 
antelope,  and  deer,  had  been  plentiful  along  the  thousand  miles  al- 
ready traversed,  but  west  of  Salt  Lake  and  down  the  valley  of  the 
Humboldt  no  game  could  be  found,  so  the  party  was  in  sore  straits 
when  they  again  found  animal  life  as  they  neared  the  Sierra  Nevada 
range. 

Arriving  in  the  valley  of  the  Sacramento,  the  party  continued 
south  until  they  finally  arrived  at  the  old  Spanish  Mission  on  San 
Diego  Bay.  Not  finding  much  in  the  way  of  fur-bearing-  animals,  the 
party  retraced  their  course  and  finally  reached  the  headwaters  of  the 
Columbia  and  operated  in  a  field  west  of  the  continental  divide. 

AVe  now  come  to  a  time  that  the  boy  had  reached  young  manhood, 
trapping  by  winter  an<l  spending  his  sunmiers  in  exploration.  These 
excursions  continued  through  many  years  and  made  him  familiai- 
with  a  vast  region  at  that  time  little  known.  On  these  excursions  he 
chose  to  go  alone,  with  no  companion  except  his  faithful  horse  and 
trusty  riHc  and  a  small  hatchet  forged  from  the  best  of  steel;  al\vay.> 
provided  with  an  ample  supply  of  bullets  and  powder,  the  latter  car- 
ried in  waterproof  ])ackages. 

On  one  of  these  excursions  he  headed  north  into  the  British  ]ios- 
sessions  and  with  the  north  star  for  a  guide,  continued  on  his  way 
down  the  valley  of  the  :\rcK(^nzie  River  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Here, 
at  the  threshold  of  the  polar  night  he  could  go  no  further,  and  tnni- 
ing  back  made  his  way  safely  to  his  starting  place,  which  he  reached 
after  an  absence  of  eighteen  months,  during  which  time  he  had  not 
tasted  bread  iu)r  looked  into  the  face  of  a  white  man. 
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1„  tiino  ho  found  lihnsolf  on  the  trail  over  which  he  liad  traveh'.! 
:      -i  1,0V,  and  selectin-  a  phice  in  tlie  mountains  not  iUstant  troni 
.  .'it  I'-ike  as  distance  was  counted  in  those  days,  he  settk'd  down  and 
i  "..„iie  a  tra(kn-  with  the  Indians  in  the  country  around  about.  Busi- 
prospered  from  the  start  and  soon  Biidirer's  tra(hn,u:  phiee  was 
a  thriving-  husiness.    The  furs  o])tained  from  the  In.hans  were 
!li'.pMti-heil  on  pack  animals  to  ^^t.  Joseph  and  goods  suitable  for  ex- 
.;,.iii.a'  were  brought  back  in  return. 

"Kremont  passed  this  wav  on  his  journey  to  Cahfornia  and  spent 
.  t\.w  davs  resting  his  partv  before  entering  on  the  journey  across 
■ia'  barrJn  hind  west  of  Great  Salt  Lake.  Brigliani  Young  and  his 
j'.arty  were  guests  in  18-i7,  and  hUer  came  the  rush  to  Cahtornia  m 
ls4«)'  and  1850. 

Some  time  (hiring  these  years,  I  can't  recall  the  date,  Bridger  was 
cikeu  with  a  longing  to  see  the  old  home  and  having  an  extra  large 
,',riimulation  of  pelts,  concluded  to  take  charge  of  the  shipment. 
The  most  valuable  part  of  his  cargo  was  5,000  beaver  skms,  which  he 
•  ■xpected  to  sell  at  $4  each.  AVhat  was  his  sui^rise  and  gratification 
on  arrival  at  St.  Joseph  to  find  beaver  in  demand  at  $<.  He  easdy 
disposed  of  his  beaver  at  this  figure,  totaling  $35,000.  This  was  fur- 
ther augmented  $5,000  by  the  proceeds  from  other  pelts  putting  into 
his  hands  $40,000,  a  princelv  sum  of  money  at  that  time  for  a  young 
man  almost  born  in  the  wildeniess.  His  people,  still  living,  were  of 
course  overjoved  at  the  return  of  the  wanderer,  who  while  heard 
from  at  times,  they  never  expected  to  see  again,  so  hazardous  was 
life  in  the  wild  West. 

Brido-er  was  pleased  with  the  quiet  life,  and  having  abundant  ready 
monev'' bought  a  tract  of  land,  married,  and  he  supposed,  settled 
down"  to  the  quiet  life  of  a  farmer.  But  this  was  only  for  a  short 
time  The  call  of  the  wilds  was  not  to  be  hushed  and  m  a  few  years 
he  was  back  among  his  life's  familiar  scenes,  returning  at  thnes  for 
short  intervals  to  visit  his  family,  but  not  remaining  long. 

His  old  trading  post  was  taken  over  by  the  government  and  was 
thereafter  known'as  Fort  Bridger.  A  new  route  of  travel  from  Den- 
ver to  Salt  Lake  Citv  was  located  across  Laramie  plains  and  over 
the  continental  divide  tlirough  Bridger's  Pass.  This  Avas  the  road 
used  bv  the  Overland  coaches  at  a  later  day.  Bridger's  Pass  and 
Fort  Bridger  are  the  two  places  that  keep  the  name  of  Bridger  on 
tlie  map. 

Owing  to  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Pocky  :\rountain  region, 
the  ser\^ices  of  Bridger  were  invaluable  to  the  govermnent  and  he  was 
enii)loyed  as  scout,  guide,  and  counselor  on  many  important  occa- 
sions. 

On  parting  with  Bridger  at  Fort  Kearny  we  reluctantly  had  to 
refuse  his  ui^gent  invitation  to  accompany  him  home.    Our  time  was 
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limited  and  wo  had  calls  to  make  in  Iowa  on  our  way  east,  so  after  a 
sad  farewell  we  went  our  way  down  the  valley  of  the  Platte  to  Omaha, 
meeting;  the  rails  of  the  Union  Pacific  forty  miles  west  of  that  city. 

And  now,  after  the  lapse  of  fifty  years,  I  often  think  of  passages 
in  Bridger's  life  as  related  in  that  memorable  journey  just  related. 
The  rails  of  the  iron  trail  met  others  from  the  Pacific  shore  in  an 
incredibly  short  time,  and  that  with  other  roads  that  soon  followed, 
obliterated  the  old  methods  and  the  great,  boundless  West  with  the 
buffalo  that  rambled  over  it,  passed  away,  never  to  return.  And 
when  I  listen  to  these  modern  scouts  who  have  explored  the  moun- 
tains in  Pullman  ears,  and  range  them  beside  such  a  man  as  Bridger, 
they  appear  as  mice  in  the  company  of  a  lion. 


FRAY  ALONSO  DE  BENAVIDES^ 

Paul  A.  F.  AValter 

••TiiK  RECORDS  of  these  earlier  missionaries  are  the  most  authentic 
u  .1  reliable  aceonnts  of  the  early  days  of  America,  and  of  the  lives, 
.'•u^tonis,  occupations,  character,  in  peace  and  war,  of  the  Indian 
tniK.s  of  North  America."  Tlius  says  J.  F.  X.  O'Conor  m  his  recent 
,M..!i(.i;raph  on  the  "Indian  Missions  in  North  America."  '     _  ^ 

The  storv  of  Frav  Benavides  has  been  a  source  for  historians  tor 
.-utnries.  *  Within  four  years  after  its  first  appearance  in  print  in 
1. ;;;(),  it  had  been  translated  and  printed  in  Latin,  in  German,  m 
Fr..iK'h,  and  in  Dutch.  But  strange  to  say,  it  was  translated  and 
..ublished  for  the  first  time  in  its  completeness  in  Engdish  only  six- 
t-,.ii  vears  ago,  and  then  in  a  periodical.  The  Land  of  Sunshine, 
.  dittMl  l)v  Charles  Fletcher  Lummis.  It  is  tnie,  the  year  before,  what 
(.urported  to  be  a  translation  but  was  merely  an  incomplete  and  un- 
■  ii-csted  transcript  by  the  late  John  Gilmary  Shea,  appeared  m  print. 
Ahout  the  same  time  also,  there  was  published  in  :srexico  City  an 
r.lition  in  Spanish,  but  in  modernizing  the  Spanish,  much  of  the 
vtrcn-th  and  even  accuracy  and  inter<^st  of  the  original  was  lost. 
To  the  English  reader  the  Memorial  was  practically  inaccessible,  at 
It-ast,  in  book  form.  .  . 

The  translation  bv  :\rrs.  Edward  E.  Ayer  is  therefore  a  distinct 
.•..ntri])ution  to  New ":Mexicana,  for  which  gratitude  is  due,  even  if  the 
v,.hmie  were  not  a  delight  typographically  and  a  repository  of  the 
n-snlts  of  vears  of  historical  research  by  two  such  scholars  as  Fred- 
rrick  Wel)b  Hodge  and  Charles  Fletcher  Lummis,  both  of  them  mem- 
iK-rs  of  the  managing  committee  of  the  School  of  American  Archfe- 
ology  at  Santa  Fe  and  recognized  as  leading  authorities  in  South- 
w. 'Stern  history,  ethnology,  and  archaeology. 

The  volume  "is  privately  printed.  No  means,  effort,  or  skill  have 
br.Mi  spared  to  make  it  a  notable  achievement  from  the  bll)liograpliic 
^taIldpoint.  The  booklover  experiences  sheer  joy  in  handling  such  a 
volume,  leafing  through  it,  studying  its  superb  illustrations,  lin-ivr- 
\u'^  over  the  beautiful  ty])ogra])hy  or  examinino-  the  binding,  which  is 
ill  liuff  buckram,  with  back  and  corners  in  darker  broAvn.  The  side 
;iiid  bottom  of  the  pages  are  untrimmed,  the  to])  is  gilt  and  the  title, 
ill  severely  plain  letters,  is  impressed  in  gold  leaf  on  the  back.  The 

^Thr  Memorial  of  Fnm  Ah^iiso  T)r  B<  navidrs.  IGSn.  Translate.!  hy  ^Irs.  E.lwara  E. 
Ayr;  aimotatod  l.v  Fro.lerick  Welil.  Ho.lcre  au.l  Charles  Fletcher  Lumi.iis.  Privately 
I  rinte.l,  Cliic'a;;o,  1!>H). 

-  Sririirr,  vol.  xliii.  new  series,  no.  1110,  .Tune  0,  lf>l<>. 
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many  illustrations  iivv  full  pa^c  pliotouravuro  platos,  in  brown  tint, 
on  laid,  watcr-niarkc'd  paix'r,  and  are  from  pliotoi;-rai»lis  of  the  prirc- 
less  collection  of  Charles  Fletcher  Lummis  at  Los  Aniieles,  many 
them  taken  years  a^^o  during  his  ramljles  in  Xew  ^Mexico,  while  sev- 
eral are  by  A.  C.  Vrouian  and  a  few  by  Frederick  Webb  Hodge,  but 
each  OIK'  is  distinctly  worth  while,  historically,  ])ictorially,  and  in- 
trinsically illumining  the  text. 

The  forepart  of  the  book  is  given  to  the  translation.  The  second 
part  of  the  volume  is  a  photogra])hic  reproduction  of  the  original  as 
found  in  the  splendid  library  of  Mr.  E.  E.  Ayer  at  Chicago  —  includ- 
ing, perhaps,  the  finest  collection  of  Xew  ]\[exicana  in  existence, 
which  it  is  hoped,  will  some  day,  through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Ayer. 
find  its  lasting  repository  in  the  historic  Palace  of  the  Governors  at 
Santa  Fe,  for  it  is  in  Santa  Fe  that  it  would  have  its  fittest  setting, 
its  greatest  usefulness,  and  attract  the  world's  attention  as  a  treas- 
ure beyond  compare.  There  it  would  be  cherished  religiously  and 
would  fit  into  an  environment  apparently  created  for  it,  while  in  a 
large  city  it  would  after  all,  be  but  one  of  many  great  collections, 
sought  out  only  now  and  then  by  a  specialist. 

About  a  hundred  pages  are  given  to  the  annotations,  mostly  by 
Frederick  AVebb  Hodge,  followed  by  a  very  complete  and  satisfactory 
index  and  including  a  reproduction  of  the  title  pages  of  the  first  edi- 
tions in  Latin,  French,  Dutch,  and  German. 

The  translation  by  ^Irs.  Ayer  is  one  to  excite  increasing  admira- 
tion as  one  continues  to  pore  over  the  volume.  Indifferent  indeed 
must  be  the  reader  who  will  want  to  lay  down  the  book  without  com- 
pleting its  perusal  at  one  sitting.  Mrs.  Ayer,  with  a  faithfulness 
that  amounts  to  genius,  preserves  the  spirit  of  the  original,  reproduc- 
ing its  quaintness,  its  thrills,  its  colorful  descriptions  so  that  the 
narrative  runs  smoothly  and  grips  the  attention  and  imagination  of 
the  reader.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  no  sacrifice  of  accuracy :  the 
translator  takes  no  unjustifiable  liberties  with  the  original;  there  is 
evidence  of  the  most  painstaking  linguistic  research.  Says  Charles 
Fletcher  Lunnnis  in  the  Preface : 

To  those  who  use  words  with  any  seriousness,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
"Uteral  translation"  on  any  considerable  scale.  A  word  may  be  translated 
literally;  a  hook  never.  This  is  not  a  literal  translation.  It  is  merely  an  ac- 
curate one.  It  irives  what  Benavidos  said,  so  that  our  reader  can  understand 
him  in  En<rlish  as  clearly  and  as  closely  as  his  Seventeenth  Century  reader 
understood  him  in  Si)aiHsh.  Xo  liherties  whatever  are  taken  with  his  mean- 
ing or  his  vocabuhiry.  We  have  found  no  warrant  to  educate  him,  to  multiply 
his  vocabulary,  to  remedy  his  repetitions. 

To  make  doubly  sure,  that  Benavides  is  not  made  to  say  anything 
in  twentieth  century  Amencan  that  he  did  not  intend  to  say  in  seven- 
teenth century  Spanish,  '^h:  Lummis  carefully  went  over  the  trans- 
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,;.„,  conn.arod  it  word  for  word,  phnisc  for  pliraso,  and  saw  to  it 
:''     't  "  whole  is  tested  by  a  reasonably  thorou^i   anuhan  y  b 
;    ,.,„neiitarv  Spanish  of  Benavides's  day  and  teUows,  with  exei_> 
, -l   oV  he  ground  Benavides  writes  of,  and  witli  the  lan^iajjo  as 

ti    spokS.  there."    Mr.  l.nnnnis  adds  explanatory  footnotes  a  k1 
:„„!,atil.ns,  the  result  of  ten  years  of  carefnl  rc^seareh  and  stud>, 
which  enhance  materially  the  valne  ot  the  publK-ation. 
The  bulk  of  the  annotations,  ho^vever,  are  by  Frederick  ^^ehh 
11.    '     Thev  are  in  themselves  a  complete  text  book  on  the  ethno- 
Idcal  and  hikorical  lore  of  the  Spanish  and  Indian  Southwest,  sum- 
h.'up  the  knowledge  g-ained  by  three  centuries  ot  exploration, 
rrvition  and  research.    The  clarity  of  these  notes,  their  concise- 
'■'-^:;^^;:i:::mpleteness,arecharacteristic..dn^^ 


llt'SS 


,l.le    More  than  one  visitor  ^vho  has  sought  Hodge  m  Ins  to^^er 
n„)m  at  the  Smithsonian  in  Washington,  or  has  been  with  hmi  m 
;  :i  foUowed  mm  on  his  expeditions  in  the  West,  ^-^--^^ 
,t  his  literarv  output,  its  volume,  its  scientific  accuracy,_  it.  literai-> 
innlities     He  never  gives  the  impression  of  being  hurried  and  yet 
llis  Ilandhool-  of  the  American  Indian  alone  would  ordinarily  be  con- 
sidered the  lifework  of  a  genius.  „  ,     -r   T  VI  f 
■  He  who  desires  a  description  and  history  of  the  Mian  pueblos  of 
todav,  shorn  of  the  fantasies  of  local  traditions,  or  he  who  wishes  to 
H.st^himself  on  the  Apaches  and  Xavajoes  witliou  bemg  los   m  a 
naze  of  detail  or  a  labyrinth  of  contradictory  conclusions,  wil  fi 
th<>m  in  these  annotations.    The  brief  biography  of  Benavides  and 
;;;;7wenty-six  companions,  some  of  whom  ^f^^^^^^'y^^'^JZ 
lucid  and  valuable  sidelights  on  the  annals  of  the  da>  .    Mr  Hod^^^^^ 
does  not  endorse  the  contention  of  Benjamm  M  Eead  tl^^t  the  fi  st 
Spanish  colonv  was  established  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Rio  Giande 
at  San  Juan  de  los  Caballeros,  but  gives  it  for  what  it  is  ^^J>i  ^b  o^ 
..ether  with  the  generally  accepted  statement  that  the  first  settlement 
was  at  Yunque  or  San  Gabriel,  near  Chamita,  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Rio  Grande,  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Chama   as  related  m 
Lradinn  Farts  of  Xen-  Mexican  Histon,,  by  Colonel  Ra  ph  Emerson 
Twitchell.    In  fact,  Hodge  relies  imi)licitly  upon  such  scholars  as  the 
late  Vdolf  F  A.  Bandelier,  at  one  time  on  the  statt  of  the  School  ot 
.Vnu;ican  Archeology,  saying  of  him :    "There  are  many  peoy^of 
Xew  Mexico  wlio  (though  they  should  know  better,  tor  the  best  ^^olk 
in  solvim^  the  problems  of  the  history  of  their  commonwealth  ^^^s 
d.,ne  bv  Bandelier  in  their  very  midst)  will  te  1  you  that         ^  Fe 
dates  from  1540,  or  1542,  or  thereabouts,  and  that  heir  capital  an  as 
foun<led  amidst  a  teeming  Indian  population."  •  Mr.  Hodge  s  no  e 
nn  Santa  Fe  covers  almost  four  pages  ot  hnely  printed  t.^x  an.l  it  is 
an  admirable  summing  up  of  the  history  of  New  Mexic-o  s  capital 
Ilod-e  refers  to  the  wife  of  Onate,  the  tounder  of  Santa  he,  as  a 
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granddaii<^litcr  of  Montezuma,  while  Benjamin  Read,  in  his  forth- 
coming biograpiiy  of  Heniando  Cortez,  refers  to  Ohate  as  a  g-reat- 
grandson  of  Alonteznma,  a  grandson  of  Cortez  and  the  daughter  of 
Montezuma.  Hodge  makes  short  shrift  of  tlie  assertion  that  Santa 
Fe  is  the  oklest  town  or  European  settlement  in  tlie  United  Stato 
and  makes  a  few  caustic  renuirks  al)out  historians  who  take  the  old 
chroniclers  too  literall\",  especially  in  trying  to  locate  landmarks  hy 
following  their  directions  of  east,  west,  north,  and  south  too  exactly. 

On  the  other  hand,  Hodge  places  great  faith  in  the  findings  of  sucli 
original  workers  in  the  field  of  linguistics  and  ethnology  as  John 
Peabody  Harrington,  of  the  School  of  American  Archaeology,  and 
cites  copiously  from  the  writings  of  the  director  of  the  School,  Dr. 
Edgar  Lee  Hewett,  and  from  the  scholarly  translation  of  The  Spcni- 
isli  Archives,  and  Leadbir/  Facts  of  Xeic  Mexican  History,  by  Colonel 
Ralph  Emerson  Twitchell,  another  member  of  the  managing  com- 
mittee of  the  School  of  American  Arcli?eology.  Other  authors  are 
cited,  many  sources  not  generally  accessible  or  known,  are  given,  and 
the  notes  furnish  a  fairly  complete  and  certainly  a  most  valuable 
bibliography  to  the  serious  student  of  the  ethnology  and  chronicles 
of  the  Southwest. 

But  it  is  not  only  to  the  scholar,  but  also  to  the  general  reader  that 
Mrs.  Ayer's  book  will  prove  a  source  of  delight. 

What  Herodotus  was  to  the  ancient  world,  that  Fray  Alonso  de 
Benavides  is  to  the  early  colonial  period  of  Xew  Mexico.  Though 
Benavides  wrote  the  story  of  Xew  Mexico  almost  300  years  ago,  his 
Memorial  to  the  king  of  Spain,  when  transcribed  into  modern  terms, 
is  still  as  readable  and  as  interesting  as  a  well-written  book  of  travel. 
Perhaps  it  is  because  Benavides  possessed  to  a  high  degree  that  in- 
stinct which  makes  a  modern  newspaper  reporter,  and  which  saves 
him  from  the  insufferable  dullness  of  the  average  chronicler  of  early 
times.  He  seemed  to  recognize  a  good  story  at  sight  and  knew  how 
to  tell  it  with  convincing  directness.  True,  he  fell  into  error  now 
and  then,  but  error  that  was  natural  and  excusable,  and  certainly 
not  as  reprehensible  as  the  flocks  of  misstatements  that  mar  many 
a  book  on  the  Southwest  written  at  this  day  by  authors  of  repute, 
not  to  speak  of  historians  of  Xew  Mexico  who  make  themselves 
ridiculous  l)y  giving  credence  and  renewed  circulation  to  stories  as 
wildly  improbable  as  the  most  fantastic  miracle  with  which  Bena- 
vides tests  the  credulity  of  the  king.  And  what  of  custodians  of 
historic  landmarks,  who  despite  the  clearly  established  facts  of  his- 
tory, continue  to  regale  the  tourist  with  apocryphal  legends  that  ar(^ 
absurd  on  their  very  face  ] 

Considering  the  times  and  his  opportunities,  Benavides  tells  a  r(^- 
markalily  strainiitforward  tale.  Thoroughly  convinced  himself  tliat 
he  was  recording  accepted  facts,  there  is  ample  internal  evidence  for 
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.iMc.ritv  in  his  Memorial.    It  is  true,  Benavides  had  soniewliat 
n  ino-  iinag-ination  of  the  t^ventleth  century  pubhcist  but  even 
•:\h     although  he  had  a  special  cause  to  plead,  he  did  not  penn  t 
,     nthusiasnr  to  run  awav  with  him  as  does  many  an  np-to-the- 
.  ■  ,   ;:':::::^er.ial  dub  secretary  dilating  upon  the  eUmate  s™ 
wonderful  resources  of  his  home  burg.    In  tact,  as  a  feature 
,        iienavides  would  at  this  day  be  considered  an  ultra  consei-^ a- 
i      an    as  a  war  correspondent  his  editor-in-chief  .would  den^lare 
i    t      lacked  imagination,  because  he  was  too  caretul  o  his  tacts^ 
t  crtheless,  Benavides  writing  as  he  did  to  impress  the  king  of 
S  ,   n  with  tiie  hnportance  of  New  Mexico  as  a  field  for  exploitation 
11  for  the  winning  of  souls  for  Christ  and  his  Most  Catholic  Maj- 
:  I-  knew  well  what  should  be  told  and  what  should  be  omitted,  how 
ol.serve  and  how  to  describe,  how  to  ascertain  facts  and  how  to 
,..11  them,  without  getting  himself  into  the  embarrassmg  Position  of 
Frav  Marcos  de  Xiza,^  almost  a  century  before.    Of  coui-se,  Bena- 
^i.l,:s  possessed  that  culture  and  broad  educational  fomidation  with- 
out which  even  the  most  gifted  writer  is  but  "as  soundmg  brass  or 

a  tinkling  cvmbal. "  ,         ^       -i    i  i. 

It  is  nothing  short  of  remarkable  that  most  places  descnbed  by 
Benavides  can  be  located  with  accuracy  today  and  that  the  e  hno 
logical,  zoological,  climatologieal,  and  geographical  ^^^^f^'Y  vfln  e 
n.ade  casuallv,  are  verified  by  accurate  scientific  research  at  this  late 
.lav  Trulv,  he  presents  a  picture  of  the  ^ew  Mexico  ot  his  da>  that 
i.  Vivid  and  in  the  main  accurate,  and  which  is  easily  recognized  by 
the  New  Mexican  who  knows  his  New  Mexico.  What  is  more,  he 
-ives  a  clear  understanding  of  the  thought  and  the  spirit  of  his  time 
of  the  manner  of  people  that  these  Spanish  Conquistadores  and 
Franciscans  were.  There  is  no  other  source  that  could  be  spared  so 
little.  Upon  the  Xew  Mexican's  "five  foot  book  shelf"  Mrs.  Ayei  s 
translation  of  Benavides  has  a  secure  place. 

Selecting  at  random  from  the  Meworial  which  recounts  many  a 
miracle  and  manv  a  thrilling  anecdote,  revealing  more  of  the  hte  m 
Xew  ]^rexico  in  that  dav  than  would  a  tome  of  descriptive  narrative 
tho  following  in  reference  to  the  practices  of  the  Penitentes  or  I  hird 
<  )rder  of  St'  Francis,  is  perhaps  typical  of  the  style  and  naiveness  ot 
li.-navides,  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  Mrs.  Ayer's  translation  : 

When  I  be-an  the  convei-sion  ..f  th(^  great  Pueblo  of  Xunmnas,^  the  which  I 
.l...lieate(l  to  the  glorious  San  Isidro.  Archbishop  of  Sevilla,  because  of  havmg 
l....Mn,  the  conversion  on  his  day.  And  it  so  fell  that  seenior  hunself  convinced, 
:mh1  that  under  niv  reasoning  all  the  pu.-bh.  had  detenn.ned  to  be  thnst.an, 
tl,.  wizard  was  much  angered,  and  s^iid  at  the  top  of  his  voice :  1  on  Span- 
iards and  Clu-istians.  how  crazy  you  are  !    And  you  live  like  crazy  folks !    \  on 

3  T^vit<■hell,  Lcadin,!  F,icfs  of  Xric  MrjU-an  Eiston,,  vol.  i,  p.  186. 

<Tl,e  .TnnJnies  Mosa  is  situaW  „ear  Tabira  (iK>i.ularly  but  orronoously  known  as  Gran 
(^ivi  'Vin  r.thn-estorn  Torran.-o  Connty  and  exten.ls  into  northeastern  Socorro  County. 
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want  to  tcac'li  us  that  we  be  crazy  also!"  I  asked  liiiii  uii.'i-cin  we  were  crazy. 
And  he  must  have  .seen  some  procession  of  penance  (lui'inir  llolv  Week  in  some 
pueblo  of  Cliristians,  and  so  lie  said:  '-You  Christians  are  so  crazy  that  you 
go  all  together,  flogging  yourselves  like  crazy  peo{)le  in  the  streets,  sheddin- 
your  blootl.  Aiid  thus  you  must  wish  that  this  pueblo  be  also  crazy."  And 
with  this,  greatly  angered  and  yelling  he  went  forth  from  the  pueblo,  sayini.' 
that  he  did  not  wisii  to  be  crazy.  Over  which  matter  all  were  left  laughing, 
and  I  much  more,  since  I  recognized  and  Avas  persuaded  that  it  was  the  Demon, 
who  went  flet'ing,  confoundeil  by  the  virtue  of  the  divine  word. 

Perhaps  the  soeiolog-ist  or  at  least  the  missionaiy  of  today  mav 
find  something  of  interest  in  passages  like  these,  which  it  niay  be 
imagined,  Benavides  wrote  with  a  twinkling  in  his  shrewd  eyes  ■ 

And  so  they  have  a  notable  affection  for  the  things  of  the  church,  which 
they  attend  with  notable  love  and  devotion,  as  all  the  churches  and  monasteries 
they  have  made,  fully  testify.  Of  all  the  which  it  will  seem  an  enchantment  to 
state  that  sumptuous  and  beautiful  as  they  are,  they  were  built  solely  by  the 
women  and  by  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  curacy.  For  among  these  nations  it 
is  the  custom  for  the  women  to  build  the  walls;  and  the  men  spin  and  weave 
their  mantas,  and  go  to  war  and  the  chase ;  and  if  we  oblige  some  man  to  build 
a  wall,  he  runs  away  from  it.  and  the  women  laugh.  And  with  this  work  of 
women  there  have  been  built  more  than  fifty  churches,  with  roofs,  with  very 
beautiful  canings  and  fretwork  and  the  walls  very  well  painted.  '  For  there 
are  nian-elous  highlands  of  every  sort  of  timber;  and  with  the  care  that  we 
Religious  have  put  to  teacliing  the  Indians  of  the  curacy,  there  are  very  good 
craftsmen  in  eaqientry  and  in  all  the  crafts.  And  thus'thev  are  todav  so  well 
instructed  in  everything,  particularly  in  the  things  of  the  Faith  and  Christian- 
ity, that  it  causes  wonder  to  see  that  in  less  than  twenty  years  which  have  passed 
since  the  baptizing  began,  and  particularly  in  the  last  eight  years,  wherein  the 
harvest  of  souls  lias  been  more  abundant,  they  seem  Christians  of  a  hundred 
years'  standing.  If  we  go  passing  along  the  roads,  and  thev  see  us  from  their 
pueblos  or  fields,  they  all  come  forth  with  very  great  jov,  savina-;  "Praised 
be  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ!  Praised  be  the  most  holy  Sac'ranient !"  And  we 
arrive  at  their  pueblos  they  meet  us  with  nosegays  and  regale  us  with  fish  or 
with  whatever  they  have;  and  the  captain  of  the  pueblo  gives  us  welcome  and 
compliments,  for  that,  being  Priests  of  God,  we  honor  their  pueblos  wherein 
they  used  to  live  like  savages;  and  other  sayings  after  this  fashion.  They  are 
all  a  folk  who  dress  themselves  in  mantas  of  cotton,  and  in  skins,  and  in 'their 
fashion  try  to  deck  themselves  <,ut  as  they  can  in  particular,  with  necklaces  ami 
earrings  of  tur.iuoises,  for  they  have  mines  of  these,  and  cut  them  thouuh  im- 
perfectly. And  the  women  dress  themselves  decentlv,  with  their  mantas  of 
cotton  figured  and  l)roidered  with  the  same. 

Benavides  emphasizes  repeatedly  that  all  the  trades  were  taught, 
saying  of  the  work  of  the  Franciscans : 

The  continuous  occupation  which  they  have  is  that  of  Mariha  and  Alary  — 
like  Mariha  followin-  the  active  life;  treating  the  sick  and  sustainin.-' tlie 
needy  poor,  for  this  purpose  causing  fields  to  be  sown  and  cattle  raised  ^  And 
with  this,  to  break  the  lands  for  the  Indians  that  do  not  live  in  the  settlement. 
And  after  having  made  them  the  house,  and  the  entire  pueblo,  and  plowe.l  tl..' 
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lands,  and  sowed  them,  and  given  the  Indians  everything.  "^7^^'^^^,^;^;^ 
first  montlis,  thev  bring  thein  to  live  there  like  civilized  people.  Where  the> 
,,„eh  them  to  prav  all  the  Christian  doctrine,  and  good  customs  and  even  so 
."v  teach  the  lov's  to  read  and  write  and  to  sing.  For  it  is  a  thing  tor  which 
to  praise  the  Lord  to  see  in  so  little  time  so  many  chapels  with  the  oi-gan  chant. 
•Vnd  .n-en  so  all  the  crafts  and  trades  for  human  use -such  as  tailoi^,  shoe- 
makers, carpenters,  blacksmiths  and  the  rest,  in  which  they  are  already  verj' 
dexterous.'  .  . 

Beiiavides  was  fearless  in  criticizing  both  ecclesiastical  and  polit- 
ical authorities  and  in  his  day  probably  was  deemed  a  "muck  rake^r 
or  even  a  "progressive."  For  instance,  when  he  complains  ot  the 
lack  of  news  from  Spain,  he  says :  "For  though  it  is  true  hat  this 
dispatch  is  assigned  and  determined  to  be  made  pnnctua  ly  every 
three  vears,  five  and  six  years  are  wont  to  pass  without  the  Royal 
officials  bethinking  themselves  about  us  -  and  God  knows  what  it 
costs  to  remind  them."  He  does  not  hesitate  to  charge  the  Spanish 
o-overnor  with  cupidity  and  to  report  an  act  of  wanton  cruelty  and 
treachery  that  had  aroused  the  resentment  and  indignation  ot  the 

Franciscans.  .   -,  -,  i   .  i. 

With  all  his  zeal,  Benavides  was  fair-minded  enough  to  remark 
that  the  religion  of  the  Pueblos  "was  not  formal  idolatry,"  and  he 
describes  some  of  their  ceremonies  which  are  given  to_  this  day.  io 
those  who  know  and  love  their  Santa  Fe,  who  have  visited  or  dwelt 
in  its  Palace  of  the  Governors,  the  following  brief  description  of 
Santa  Fe  before  16.30,  brings  up  a  very  definite  vision  of  the  ancient 
citv  in  its  beginnings  : 

Turnino-  back  from  the  foregoing  pueblo  (Pecos)  seven  leagues  toward  the 
west  is  the  Villa  of  Santa  Fe.  head  of  this  Kingd.nn,  where  reside  the  govern- 
ors and  the  Spaniards,  wh(^  must  number  as  many  as  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thou-h  onlv  some  fiftv  of  them  can  ann  themselves,  for  lack  of  weapons.  And 
thouoh  few  and  ill-equipped,  God  hath  permitted  that  they  should  always  come 
out  victorious:  and  hath  caused  among  the  Indians  so  great  fear  of  them  and 
of  their  arquebuses  that  ^^-ith  only  hearing  it  said  that  a  Spaniard  is  going  to 
their  pueblos  thev  flee.  And  to  keep  up  this  fear,  when  it  is  in  order  to  punish 
some  rebellious  pueblo,  they  use  great  rigors  with  them.  Were  it  not  for  this, 
many  times  thev  would  have  tried  to  kill  the  Spaniards,  seeing  them  so  tar 
fronl  New  Spain  whence  anv  succor  might  come  to  them.  All  the  soldiers  are 
well  tau-ht  the  catechism  and  humble,  and  of  good  example,  for  the  mo.st  part 
to  the  Indians.  Your  :\Ia.iesty  supports  this  presidio,  not  with  pay  from  your 
Roval  coffers,  l)ut  making  them  trustees  of  those  pueblos  by  hands  of  the  Gov- 
ernor The  tribute  which  the  Indians  pay  them  is  for  each  house  one  manta, 
which  is  one  vara  (;53  inchest  of  cotton  cloth,  and  one  fanega  (a  measure  1.6 

5  Mr  Fi-e.lerk-k  Webb  Ho.l<^e  makes  the  followius  footnote  to  this  pa.ss.i^re :  '-  From 
^vhi..h  the  sui.erinte.ulents  of  some  of  ov.r  In.liau  s.-hools  lui-ht  -am  a  few  points  in  lu- 
-lustrial  eaucation  instead  of  teaehin;:  the  Inaian  youth  printing,  .lrawln^^  p:nntins,  tin- 
n-m.r,  oratory,  etc.,  for  which  they  have  no  earthly  necl  when  retunie,!  to  their  people, 
while  the  textile  ami  tictile  arts,  in  which  the  sedentary  Indian  is  naturally  adept,  are 
slowly  but  surely  bein<i  for>;otten. " 
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to  2.49  bu.shels)  of  corn  each  year,  wherewith  the  needy  Spaniards  sustain 
themselves.  They  must  have  in  service  700  souls;  so  that  between  Spaniards, 
half  breeds  and  Indians  tiiere  must  be  a  thousand  souls  in  Santa  Fe.  And  it  is 
a  folk  so  punctual  in  obedience  to  its  governors  that  unto  Avhatsoever  fraca.s 
comes  up  they  sally  with  their  weapons  and  hoi-ses  at  their  own  cost  and  do 
valorous  deeds.  There  lacked  only  the  principal  thing  which  was  the  church. 
The  one  they  had  wa.s  a  poor  hut.  for  the  religious  attended  first  to  building 
the  churches  for  the  Indians  they  were  converting  and  with  whom  they  were 
ministering  and  living.  And  so,  a.s  soon  as  I  came  in  as  Custodian  (1622)  I 
commenced  to  build  the  church  and  monastery  —  and  to  the  honor  and  glory 
of  God  our  Lord,  it  would  shine  in  whatsoever  place.  There  already  the  Re- 
ligious teach  Spaniards  and  Indians  to  read  and  write,  to  play  instruments 
and  sing,  and  all  the  trades  of  civilization.  Though  cold,  the  spot  is  the  most 
fertile  in  all  New  Mexico. 

The  temptation  to  quote  is  met  on  every  page  of  the  Memorial. 
There  is  not  a  dull  line  in  the  entire  vohtme.  It  is  inspiring-  to  call 
up  a  vision  of  the  brave  and  scliolarly  Franciscan  monk  writing  his 
Memorial  to  the  king  three  hundred  years  ago.  Then  to  go  to  the 
shores  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  in  the  Newberry  Library  in  tlie  youth- 
ful titan  of  the  cities,  Chicago,  made  incomparably  rich  by  the  gifts 
of  her  husband,  and  there  watch  Mrs.  Aver  bend  lovingly  over  a  copy 
of  the  Memorial  translating  it  faithfully  and  planning  a  worthy  set- 
ting for  it.  Then  to  visit  the  tower  of  the  famous  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution at  the  nation's  capital  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to  be  with 
one  of  the  country's  scientists  as  he  annotates  the  Memorial  with 
discrimination  and  with  the  ripe  attainments  of  more  than  three 
decades  of  research  in  the  Spanish  Southwest.  Finally  to  go  to 
El  Alisal  in  the  glorious  city  of  Los  Angeles  on  the  Pacific,  there  to 
visit  the  savant  who  has  given  so  freely  of  his  genius,  of  his  erudi- 
tion, of  his  time  and  of  his  very  life,  that  New  Mexico  and  its  treas- 
ures might  be  better  known  and  appreciated,  pouring  out  his  knowl- 
edge so  that  the  friar  custodian  who  wrote  better  than  he  knew, 
might  be  understood,  in  the  light  of  modern  conditions  and  knowl- 
edge. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  note,  that  Mr.  Aver  has  promised  to  mak(^ 
a  gift  of  the  plates  from  which  the  book  is  printed,  to  the  Museum 
of  New  ]\[exico  at  Santa  Fe,  which  is  housed  in  the  Palace  of  the 
Governors,  in  which  ^^Ir.  Aver  spent  some  time  in  1862,  when  as  a 
member  of  the  California  column  he  already  gave  evidence  of  his 
passion  for  literature  and  art  that  have  made  him  a  benefactor  of  the 
American  people.  Seldom  it  is  that  a  publication  is  issued  under 
such  fortuitous  circumstances  and  rarely  is  a  contribution  to  history 
and  literature  both  so  valuable  and  beautiful  as  is  the  Ayer  edition 
of  Benavides. 
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KxTKNsivE  excavation  work  is  being-  conducted  during-  the  present 
.t-ason  in  !San  Juan  County,  Xew  Mexico,  by  Mr.  Earl  Morris,  the 
vvoik  being  tinancod  by  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  .:\Iorgan.  The  point  chosen 
\[v>  eleven  miles  up  the  La  Plata  above  Farming-ton  on  the  Freeman 
ranch.  The  work  has  so  far  revealed  three  distinct  forms  of  archi- 
tectural structure.  The  location  of  the  ruins  is  on  a  point  of  land 
just  northwest  of  the  Freeman  home  and  was  selected  because  of  the 
splendid  view  it  affords  of  the  approach  of  any  enemies. 

The  first  form  of  structure  is  that  of  the  pit  house,  which  is  simply 
un  excavation  in  the  earth,  in  whole  or  in  part,  with  the  walls  plas- 
tered and  covered  over.  After  the  dwellers  in  these  rude  residences 
had  passed  away  their  ruins  covered  over  with  drifting  sands  and 
almost  or  altogether  effaced  by  the  ravages  of  time,  a  second  group 
of  people  selected  this  same  spot  as  a  dwelling  place  and  erected  a 
home  made  of  rock  and  mortar.  Of  this  second  period  of  occupancy 
they  have  now  uncovered  as  fine  a  kiva  as  has  ever  been  exposed  to 
view  in  this  section. 

The  kiva  is  a  ceremonial  room  devoted,  no  doubt,  to  religious  rites 
and  tribal  councils.  This  chamber  is  constructed  in  a  circular  form 
with  a  tunnel  that  leads  almost  always  to  the  southern  outlet.  There 
is  no  entrance  except  a  door  at  the  top.  On  the  sides  are  shelves,  or 
rather  an  outward  extension  of  the  walls  so  as  to  form  a  shelf  or  seat. 
In  the  center  of  the  room,  with  a  wall  which  rises  up  a  couple  of  feet 
l)et\veen  it  and  the  tunnel,  is  located  a  fireplace  or  mayhap  it  is  called 
a  sacrificial  altar,  for  we  know  very  little  of  the  habits  of  these 
people.  There  are  six  of  these  seats  or  shelves,  which  were  made 
sacred  to  the  cardinal  points,  they  adding  the  zenith  and  nadir  to 
our  four  directions. 

This  kiva  has  several  small  apertures  in  the  wall,  which  are  neatly 
arranged  with  mason  work  and  which,  with  an  opening  of  something 
like  six  inches  square,  widens  out  into  a  cavity  that  might  contain 
several  gallons.  Not  far  from  the  fireplace  is  the  opening  in  the 
floor  through  which  they  were  supi^osed  to  connnunicate  with  the 
sf)irits  of  the  earth  or  life  spirits.  It  was  evidently  their  idea  that 
life  sprang  out  of  the  earth  —  which  after  all  is  not  so  much  at  vari- 
ance with  the  teachings  of  the  scientists  of  the  twentieth  century. 
This  is  the  room  whicli  ^Y.  A.  Hunter  and  G.  C.  Bero  are  endeavor- 
ing to  secure  funds  to  |)reserve,  and  they  should  meet  with  success, 
for  it  is  very  important  to  the  connnunity  that  this  entire  ruin  be 
kept  intact. 
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The  who  built  this  house  aud  the  four  kivas,  one  of  ^vhieh 

we  have  jn^t  described,  passed  away.  Perhaps  a  few  centuries 
elapsed  and  another  people  eaiue  to  this  same  s\)oi:,  intent  on  build- 
ing- for  some  purpose.  About  eighteen  inclies  of  dirt  had  accuniu- 
lated  on  top  of  this  old  dwelling  place  when  the  newcomers  began  to 
buUd.  Here  they  erected  a  stone  building-  approximately  fifty  by 
eig:lity-four  feet  in  dimensions.  It  was  about  eiglity-four  feet  east 
and  west  and  fifty  feet  north  and  south.  The  walls  of  this  building- 
are  about  ten  feet  high.  In  one  room  the  walls  have  been  exposed  to 
a  depth  of  eight  feet  and  there  is  no  evidence  of  a  floor  yet. 

There  is  a  very  marked  difference  in  the  pottery  of  these  three 
different  periods.  The  marking  of  the  first  period  is  not  well  defined. 
The  second  is  almost  exclusively  in  curved  lines.  The  last  is  made 
up  of  angles  and  geometrical  lines. 

One  feature  that  shows  that  the  last  house  must  have  been  used 
for  a  very  long  time  is  a  strengthening  wall  built  on  the  west  side 
to  reenforce  the  original  wall.  This  wall  starts  about  eighteen 
inches  above  the  foundation  of  the  original  wall. 

Mr.  Morris  will  gladly  cooperate  in  having  these  ruins  preserved, 
and  all  of  us  who  know  him  know  that  every  dollar  he  spends  will 
be  used  honestly  and  efficiently.  If  these  ruins  are  preserved, 
and  advertised  in  connection  with  the  Mesa  Verde  and  the  ruins 
at  Aztec,  which  will  be  partly  excavated  this  sunuuer,  it  will  bring 
thousands  of  tourists  through  here  in  the  years  to  come.  Peo- 
ple are  just  waking  up  to  the  great  field  of  interest  this  southwest 
section  contains.  Each  year  more  work  of  research  is  being  done 
and  more  tourists  are  attracted.  Let  us  be  alive  to  the  possibilities 
of  the  near  future. 

Mr.  a.  W.  Tiiompsox,  writing  in  the  Neics  of  Clayton,  using  as  his 
text  a  statement  made  by  Gregg  in  his  Commerce  of  the  Prairies, 
identifies  a  number  of  localities  along  the  old  Santa  Fe  Trail.  He 
says : 

There  are  pmbably  few  residents  of  Clayton  or  the  county  who  know  any- 
thin<r  at  all  of  tlie  first  obser\-ed  Fourth  of  July  anniversary  ever  observed 
in  Xortliern  Mexico,  and  on  Union  county  soil.  Of  coui^e  other  observ- 
ances may  liave  not  been  properly  chronicled  prior  to  that  of  which  I  write. 
And  as  it  is  ei<rlity-five  years  since  the  boom  of  cannon,  whistle  of  tife.  and  beat 
of  drum  uslu-red  in  the  dawn  of  the  -ith  of  July  (1831)  it  is  both  proper  and 
befittintr  that  some  notice  should  be  taken  of  this  occurrence,  even  if  it  is 
nothiiiLT  more  tiian  a  short  newspaper  article  thereon. 

At  that  time  and  until  1846-48,  T'liion  c<mnty.  and  all  Xew  Mexico,  in  fact 
was  a  part  and  portion  of  the  Imperial  Republic  nf  [Mexico,  and  ruled  or  mis- 
ruled by  a  rei)resentative  of  tliat  Republic,  the  Governor  at  Santa  Fe.  The 
celebration  therefore  occurred  on  foreijrn  soil,  thoug-h  tlie  pai-ticipants  Avere 
American  citizens. 
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Snine  ei<'ht  or  nine  years  before  the  tlieine  of  our  story  \vas  enacted,  or  in 
(.•">•>  or  1823.  the  first  wheeled  vehicle  had  crossed  Union  county,  enroute  from 
"prMdrnce.  .Missouri,  to  Santa  Fe  by  way  of  the  Ciinniaron  cut-otf  of  the 


111' 


,i>ta 


,  V'  trail.  In  this  cdiincction  it  is  interesting  to  observe,  tliat  this  oriiiinal 
Fe  hi-diwav.  fnr  a  number  of  years  traversed  the  country  south  of  the 
"'i,i'„t  Far  niwiuitain-.  and  from  i)r()l)ably  1824  to  1827,  leaving  the  present 
trail  at  ("old  Spriiius.  tifty  luilc^  northeast  of  Clayton,  in  Oklahoma,  it 
.'i',,.M"d  the  Cornnnpa  at  nr  near  the  present  :\[ay  ranch,  where  there  is  a 
'„.,vmiial  spring,  pursuing  a  southwesterly  course  to  the  next  watering  place 
the  Perico,  possiblv  at  the  now  Pitchfork  ranch.  From  this  we  may  as- 
siniie  tliat  the' first  wheeled  vehicles  traveling  westward,  for  wagons  were  first 
UM-d  along  this  trail  in  the  years  above,  likely  enough  passed  through  the  very 
streets  ofl'layton.  as  they  descended  to  the  water  three  miles  to  the  west,  they 
imist  have  been  very  near  to  them.  -r,  i  v 

This  route  had  been  abandoned  in  1831  for  the  line  north  of  the  Rabbit 
l-lars  and  which  was  commonly  used  by  the  freight  caravans  and  stages  until 

^  hi  the  year  1831  a  caravan  of  merchants'  vehicles  left  Independence.  Mis- 
souri for  Santa  Fe.  The  date  of  their  departure  from  the  former  point  was 
May  15,  and  their  wagons  numbered  thirty,  well  filled  ^vitll  drygoods,  provi- 
sions and  other  articles  of  merchandise.  With  these  adventurous  spirits,  whom 
iirither  fear  of  Indians  nor  the  terrors  of  the  desert  could  baffle  or  affright,  was 
nne  Josiah  Gregg,  a  Yankee  lad  from  the  state  of  Connecticut,  seeking  health, 
and  who  accompanied  the  party  in  the  capacity  of  a  sightseer,  through  the 
strenuous  times  he  performed  well  his  part  in  the  defense  of  the  expedition. 
Subse(iuentlv  he  published  a  book,  Commerce  of  the  Prairies,  which  has  im- 
mortalized his  name,  an  authority  on  occupation,  as  well  as  a  graphic  portrayal 
nf  tlie  incidents  of  frontier  life. 

Things  went  Avell  with  this  caravan,  one  of  the  many  going  over  the  trail 
througirUnion  county  that  year,  for  Gregg  elsewhere  records  that  in  1831  no 
Irss  than  $250,000  worth  of  merchandise  was  transported  from  Independence 
to  Santa  Fe  over  this  very  road  in  130  wagons,  and  with  these  caravans  were 
320  men,  eighty  of  whom  were  traders. 

There'  was  then  a  strip  of  unmarked  country  some  sixty-eight  miles  long, 
that  stretched  between  the  Arkansas  and  Cimarron  rivers,  and  without  water 
.-xcept  in  the  rainv  season.  But  the  rain  fell  on  the  Gregg  party,  and  they 
got  over  it  with  few  mishaps,  though  they  missed  their  direction  once  when 
Hearing  the  Cimarron  valley,  whither  they  finally  descended  on  the  morning 
of  June  19th.  Following  this  up  to  "Willow  Bar."  even  then  so  named,  there 
flu'V  had  a  skirmish  with  Indians  in  which  no  one  of  their  party  was  injured, 
ami  on  the  30th  of  June  the  party  camped  at  Cold  Springs,  now  the  ranch  of 
Henry  Hood,  where  they  halted  about  noon  and  partook  of  the  refreshing 
water  of  this'delightful  spot,  about  which,  to  (juote  from  Gregg,  ''?:i;:iPf'  ^^'i^^^ 
i-urrant  and  the  plums  abounded,  all  bending  under  their  unripe  fruit." 

In  1831,  the  Currumpa  crossing  of  the  old  trail  was  where  it  may  be  seen 
today,  over  a  rocky  bottom  some  twenty  miles  northeast  of  CUiyton,  and^  the 
.\rose.s  New  :Mexico,  postoffice.  This  stream  was  then  known  as  IVlcXee's 
<-reek,'from  a  sad  accident  that  occurred  in  the  fall  of  1828,  when  two  young 
men,  one  by  the  name  of  IMcXee,  on  their  return  from  Santa  Fe.  were  mur- 
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dert'tl  by  Iiulians  as  they  lay  asleep  on  the  banks  near  tlie  old  crossing:,  within 
sifj;ht  of  the  caravan  and  in  open  day.  This  stn^ain  tlie  Gretijr  party  reached 
on  the  nif^dit  of  the  :]d  of  July,  a  distance  from  their  pu'mt  of  departure.  Inde- 
pendence, of  555  miles.  In  all  probability  the  thirty  wagons  with  their  com- 
plement of  horses,  mules  and  oxen,  crossed  to  the  south  side,  as  the  site  there 
is  better  adapted  for  camping,  and  according  to  their  daily  custom,  drew  up 
in  circular  order,  the  wagons  being  so  arranged  as  to  form  a  corral  in  which 
the  animals  were  enclosed  the  night.  Supper  was  cooked,  the  watch  was  as- 
signed, the  camp  put  in  order  for  the  night  and  its  darkness,  and  the  guards 
entered  their  silent  duties  on  the  outpost,  and  serenely,  in  a  foreign  country, 
with  500  miles  separating  them  from  civilization,  and  thrice  that  number  froin 
home,  for  some  at  least,  this  party  lay  down  to  sleep  in  the  quiet  of  the 
Curmmpa  Valley.  Quiet  ?  Xot  that  night.  Patriotism  never  slumbers  nor 
did  it  there  in  1831,  and  the  spirit  of  Concord  and  Lexington  awoke  very 
early  next  morning.  There  were  no  neighboring  citizens  there  then  to  joiiti 
these  Argonauts  in  their  uproarious  proclamation  of  another  American  birth- 
day, nor  even  Indians  to  wonder  at  the  unusual  din;  and  the  Mexican  authori- 
ties at  Santa  Fo  eared  little  if  the  American  flag  flew  to  the  breeze  back  on 
McXee  creek.  But  listen  to  what  Gregg,  the  caravan's  Xenophon.  rather 
poetically  writes  happened  there.  His  account  is  not  long,  but  exceedingly 
impressive. 

"As  we  lay  camped  on  :MeXee's  creek,"  says  he,  "the  Fourth  of  J\\]y 
dawned  upon  us.  Scarce  liad  the  gray  twilight  brushed  his  dusky  brow,  when 
our  patriotic  camp  gave  lively  demonstrations  of  the  .joy  that  plays  around  the 
heart  of  every  American  on  the  anniversary  of  this  triumphant  day.  The  roar 
of  our  artillery  and  rifle  platoons  resounded  from  every  hill,  while  the  rumb- 
ling of  the  dnun  and  the  shrill  whistle  of  fife  imparted  a  degree  of  martial 
interest  to  the  scene  which  was  well  calculated  to  stir  the  souls  of  men.  There 
was  no  limit  to  the  huzzas  and  enthusiastic  ejaculations  of  our  people,  and  at 
every  new  shout  the  vales  around  sent  forth  a  gladsome  response.  This  an- 
niversary is  always  hailed  with  heartful  joy  by  the  wayfarer  in  the  remote 
desert;  for  here  tlie  strifes  and  intrigues  of  party  spirit  are  unkno\TO ;  nothing 
intrudes  in  these  solitary  wilds  to  mar  the  harmony  of  feeling  and  almost  pion-> 
exultation,  which  every  true  hearted  American  experiences  on  this  day." 

That  was  all.  Then  the  mules  and  oxen,  we  may  suppose,  took  up  theii- 
work,  and  the  outriders  preceding  them,  these  patriotic  voyagers,  eighty-five 
years  since,  weiit  on  their  way  toward  Rabbit  Ear  Creek,  finally  to  reach 
Santa  Fe.  and  later  chronicling  their  fitting  observance  of  July  Fourth.  Prop- 
er indeed  does  it  seem  to  me,  that  Union  county  and  Clayton,  this  very  year, 
should  take  up  the  neglected  work  of  recognizing  and  marking  appropriately 
some  of  the  nearby  historic  points.  The  old  Santa  Fe  Trail,  one  of  its  heri- 
tages, is  fast  losing  its  identity  and  soon  its  winding  track  \rill  disappear  for- 
ever. The  spirit  of  Gregg's  party  might  well  be  emulated  now  by  us  in  tlie 
presen-ation  of  almost  forgotten  sites.  Among  others  there  should  be  a  sub- 
stantial marker  placed  with  befitting  ceremonies  at  the  "old  crossing  on  tin' 
Currumpa." where  Union  county's  first  observance  of  American  Independence 
was  commemorated. 
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\Vk  AHK  iiulebtod  to  Will  M.  Tipton,  the  distinguished  Santa  Fe  au- 
tiinrity  on  the  Spanish  language,  for  some  enlightenment  as  to  the 
„ri:.rin  of  the  word  "gringo."    lie  says: 

Keoeiitly  the  Los  Anjreles  Tiinrs  printed  the  following  explanation  of  the 
unL'in  of  the  word  "gringo":    "In  1846-1847  the  marching  song  of  the  Unit- 

States  soldiers  in  ^Mexico  was  'Green  Grow  the  Rushes,  0.'  They  sang  it 
fp Mil  Vera  Cruz  to  Ghapultepec,  from  Tampico  to  :Monterey.  The  words 
•..'P'cii  grow'  fastened  themselves  upon  the  ^Mexican  memory  in  assoeuition  with 
tl,,-  Americans  and  soon  became  'gringo'  to  the  ]ilexican  tongue."' 

This  explanation  is  simply  one  of  several  forms  in  which  this  fanciful  tdh 
lias  periodically  appeared  in  the  public  prints  for  many  years.  As  New  Mexi- 
can papers  have  already  begun  to  give  publicity  to  the  Tinus's  article,  it  seems 
to  be  proper  to  call  the  attention  of  the  reading  public  to  the  fact  that  the  ex- 
j)!anHtion  is  not  founded  upon  the  tnith. 

The  word  "gringo"  did  not  have  its  origin  either  in  Mexico  or  in  the  years 
1S46-1847.    It  was  in  use  in  Spain,  many  years  prior  to  the  Mexican  War. 

In  the  year  1787,  Father  Esteban  Terreros  y  Pando  published  a  dictionary 
of  the  Spanish  language  in  four  volumes.  In  the  second  volume  of  that  worlc 
lie  made  the  statement  which  I  here  translate  from  the  Spanish  original:  "In 
Malaga  they  call  'gringo'  the  foreigners  who  have  a  certain  species  of  accent 
which  debars  them  from  an  easy  and  natural  Castilian  speech,  and  in  Madrid 
they  give  the  same  name,  and  for  the  same  cause,  particularly  to  the  Irish." 

Tliat  statement  having  been  written  at  least  tifty-nine  years  before  the  ilex- 
iean  War  began,  seems  adei|uately  to  refute  the  assertion  of  the  Times  that  the 
word  "gringo"  originated  in  ^lexico  at  the  time  and  in  the  manner  alleged. 

The  reason  for  apphing  this  word  to  foreigners  becomes  more  apparent 
when,  upon  investigation,  we  learn  that  it  is  a  corruption  of  the  word  "griego," 
which  means  "Greek,"  that  it  was  used  in  the  phrase  "hablar  en  'gringo'," 
the  exact  equivalent  of  the  phrase  "hablar  en  griego,"  which  means  literally, 
"To  speak  in  Greek,"  and  the  figurative  meaning  of  which  is  "To  speak  in  an 
unintelligible  manner. " 

Conse<iuently  the  phrase  was  conunonly  used  to  describe  the  speech  of  for- 
I'igners,  whose  language  was  not  intelligible  to  the  Spanish  people,  and  the 
word  "gringo"  came  into  use  as  a  nickname  applied  to  the  foreigner  himself. 
The  use  of  the  word  has  extended  to  all  Spanish-speaking  countries  of  which 
I  have  any  knowledge. 

The  word  is  not  applied  to  Americans  alone,  but  to  the  English  also,  aiul  in 
some  parts  of  South  America  to  the  Italians.  In  the  Argentine  it  is  api^lied 
to  all  foreigners  except  the  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  other  Spanish-American 
peoples. 

A  VALUABLE  addition  to  our  library  is  A)mals  of  Old  Fort  Cionmuir/s 
Xrir  Mexico  IS^JT-S,  by  William  Thornton  Parker,  ]\r.D.,  member 
national  eonnnittee  National  Indian  War  Veterans'  Association,  for- 
merly adjutant  Society  of  Veterans  Indian  Wars,  etc.  Dr.  Parker 
says  of  this  old  post : 
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Fort  Cuiiiining.s!  What  inoinont's  cling  to  its  !-hoi-t  but  hoiiorabk'  record! 
Staunch  and  strong,  it  seemed  to  derive  inspiration  from  the  glorit)Us  hills  and 
i,i.,untains  at  whose  feet  it  nestled.  Here  it  stood  a  shelter  to  its  faithful  gar- 
ii>o!is,  and  a  haven  of  refuge  to  the  weary  and  imperiled  emigrants  and  travel- 
i  i-s  who  hastened  to  it  for  succour  and  relief.  A  veritable  Sentinel  of  the 
Southwest!  "The  lonely  little  posts,  where  for  many  weary  years  at  a  time 
tlie  soldiers  wearing  the  national  uniform  lived  and  warred  and  died,  with 
.rreat  endurance,  surrounded  by  the  desolation  of  vast  solitudes,  and  menaced 
liv  the  most  merciless  of  foes,  have  now  either  been  abandoned,  or  are  the  seats 
ef  flourishing  towns,  which  but  for  the  exertions  of  these  solejiers.  would  never 
have  come  into  being,  and  the  memory  of  the  deeds  done  during  these  lonely 
years  of  peril,  fades  as  rapidly,  as  the  walls  of  the  cantonments  crumble." 

Old  Fort  Cunimings  has  fallen  to  ruins,  its  "doby"  walls  have  crumbled, 
and  Old  Glory  no  longer  "catches  the  gleam  of  the  moniing's  first  beam" 
from  its  once  graceful  flagstaff.  Only  "Old  Baldy"  still  wears  the  same  snow- 
white  crest,  and  keeps  its  everlasting  vigil  as  the  sentinel  of  Cook's  Cafion 
and  of  the  Southwest! 

The  gallant  service  of  these  veterans  of  the  Indian  Wars,  attracted  scant 
notice  at  the  time,  amid  the  roar  of  our  huge  and  busy  national  life;  and  they 
were  only  too  speedily  forgotten,  yet  "their  consequences  were  of  far  reaching 
importance,  and  it  is  eminently  fitting  that  they  should  be  commemorated." 

Dr.  Parker  is  the  author  of  Personal  Experiences  Among  Our 
Xorth  American  Inelians,  Records  of  the  Association  of  Acting  As- 
sistant. Surgeons,  U.  S.  Annij,  etc.  He  was  an  acting-  assistant  sur- 
geon, U.  S.  A. ;  surgeon  in  the  U.  S.  Indian  service ;  companion,  first 
class,  Order  of  Indian  AYars,  U.  S. ;  member  of  the  national  com- 
mittee of  the  Indian  "War  Veterans'  Association,  and  formerly  ad.ju- 
tant  of  the  Society  of  Veterans  of  Indian  AVars.  The  dedication  of 
the  Annals  of  Old  Fort  Cummings  is  as  follows:  "To  the  memory 
of  the  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  125th  Kegiment  Colored  In- 
fantiy.  United  States  Army,  whose  faithful  and  gallant  service,  at 
Fort  Cummings,  New  Mexico,  during  the  Apache  Indian  War  in  the 
GO'S  won  the  respect  of  their  Indian  foes  and  the  admiration  of  their 
friend,  the  author." 

The  Philadelphia  Record  says  of  Life  Among  the  Indians: 
These  reminiscences  and  narratives  cover  the  period  from  1867  to  1885. 
The  author.  Captain  Parker,  is  an  aide-de-camp  in  the  Army  and  Navy  Union; 
Companion,  first  class,  Order  of  Indian  AYai-s,  of  the  United  States;  member 
of  the  society  of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  formerly  acting  assist- 
ant surgeon  United  States  Army  and  formerly  surgeon  in  the  United  States 
Indian  service. 

Captain  Parker  dedicates  his  b(tok  to  "the  gallant  old  Third  Cavalry.  Unit- 
ed States  army,  and  to  the  memoiy  of  the  brave  troopers  of  the  Third,  with 
whom  I  had  the  honor  to  ride  in  the  sixties  on  the  frontier."  Captain  Parker 
gives  accounts  of  a  three  months'  journey  across  the  j)lains  \\ith  an  army  train; 
the  Santa  Fe  Trail  in  the  si.Kties:  hygiene  anutng  the  Indians;  marriage;  In- 
dian womanhood;  Indian  burial  customs  and  religious  observances.    He  tells 
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of  journeys  in  the  land  of  Hiawatha,  amon^  the  Chippewas,  dangers  of  tlie 
great  phiins  on  tlie  Arkansa.s  in  "67.  There  is  a  thrilling  narrative  of  a  lunth- 
er's  experience  in  the  cold  Northwest,  and  views  of  the  Indians  gained  at  tiist 
hand. 

The  country  described  by  Captain  Parker  has  changed  much  in  the  past 
decade,  and  the  activities  of  the  Indians  have  decreased;  but  this  volume  is  an 
incalculably  valuable  picture  of  the  West  and  the  Northwest  and  Southwest  in 
times  which  saw  innumerable  dangers  to  the  white  people  who  invaded  thuse 
regions. 

The  methods  of  Indian  warfare  are  detailed  and  the  records  contain  ac- 
counts of  many  acts  of  heroism  on  the  part  not  only  of  the  soldiers,  but  of  the 
other  pioneers,  whose  aims  were  to  find  homes  and  to  develop  the  country. 
The  author  in  his  final  chapter  tells  of  the  Santa  Fe  Trail  of  the  last  century, 
and  recalls  that  the  distance  from  Kansas  City  to  Santa  Fe  was  800  miles  and 
took  110  days  to  make  the  journey. 

Those  who  wish  to  obtahi  a  clear-cut  and  accurate  view  of  the  Indian  at 
home,  in  his  worship,  in  his  amusements,  in  his  wars  and  his  usual  and  un- 
usual occupations  will  find  their  opportunity  in  this  splendid  volume.  There 
are  several  illustrations  and  the  binding  is  of  Indian  red  cloth.  The  author 
publishes  the  volume  at  Northampton,  ^Massachusetts. 

i.  ■  ■ 

NOTES 

Mr.  a.  J.  Shotwell,  of  Freeport,  Ohio,  in  sending  Old  Saxta  Fe  the 
contribution  appearing-  in  this  issue  covering-  his  recollections  of  Jim 
Bridg-er,  says:  "I  was  a  member  of  the  Eleventh  Ohio  Cavalry  on 
duty  at  Fort  Laramie  the  years  1864-1865.  And  it  was  my  g-ood  for- 
tune to  become  well  acquainted  with  this  man,  greatest  of  frontiei*. 
scouts.  I  parted  with  him  at  Fort  Kearny  early  in  January,  1^66. 
after  a  ten  days'  journey  from  Fort  Laramie,  in  which  time  he  nar- 
rated to  me  the  story  of  his  life,  from  the  time  he  ran  away  from 
home,  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  at  the  age  of  twelve  — 1822  —  up  to  the 
time  of  our  journey  above  mentioned.  From  memory  I  have  writ- 
ten up  a  sketch  of  his  life  as  then  narrated." 

The  late  Smith  H.  Simpson  once  told  the  editor  of  Old  Saxta  Fe 
that  Bridger  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  Taos  and  Santa  Fe.  In  1S.)7 
he  met  this  famous  mouiitainman  along-  with  W.  F.  Drannan  and  Kit 
Carson  at  Taos,  from  which  point  all  three  were  "outfitting-"  for  a 
trip  into  the  Xorthwest.  On  this  journey  they  had  trouble  with  the 
Blackfoot  Lidians.  The  fight  occurred  in  the  Yellowstone  country 
in  the  vicinity  of  Bozeman  Valley.  The  conflict  lasted  only  a  few 
minutes  and  at  its  conclusion  Carson  told  Bridger  that  inasmudi  is- 
the  fight  had  been  on  his  account  the  place  would  be  called  "  Bridger 's 
Pass.'" 

Mr.  a.  W.  Thompson-,  writing  the  editor  of  Old  Saxta  Fe,  give- 
some  infonnation  of  importance  and  of  considerable  interest  to  tii'- 
reader  of  Xew  ^[exican  history.    lie  says : 
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I  wonder  if  you  know  anything  about  or  liave  any  information  (m  "Old 
K.^rt  Nichols"  which  was  just  to  the  north  of  the  old  Santa  Fe  Trail,  located 
,,n  :i  hiirli  bank  —  perhaps  seventy-five  feet  above  a  small  stream,  with  springs 
j.M-'n-oiK  called  the  South  Carrizo  and  about  half  way  — twelve  miles  between 
/  Spring  and  :McXee's  Creek  in  the  present  State  of  Oklahoma?  Twenty- 
years  ago  the  ruins  of  the  old  fort  —  some  stone  walls  and  one  or  two  rock 
h,,ii>es  all  of  whieh  stoo<l  on  the  southern  edge  of  the  banks  of  the  stream  — 
.iere  in  a  pretty  fair  state  of  preservation.  Within  the  past  decade  or  so, 
jhrse  walls  have  been  dismantled  and  almost  entirely  removed  by  incoming 
~.  t tiers,  who  hauled  away  the  stone  for  building  purposes.  "Fort  Nichols" 
hits  been  so  locally  named  ever  since  I  have  known  it,  from  1888-1890  —  and 
uas  tlien  in  an  isolated  and  unfrequented  spot,  much  off  the  common  traveled 
hi-invav,  although  almost  directly  on  the  Santa  Fe  Trail.  Off  toward  the 
.  ast  five  or  six  miles,  or  perhaps  half  the  distance  from  the  fort  to  Cold  Spring, 
ill.'  Trail,  or  one  branch  of  it,  seeina  to  diverge  toward  the  north  and  passed 
th,.  fortifications:  the  other  branch,  or  main  Trail,  passing  a  mile  or  so  south 
,.f  it  and  not  rejoining  it  until  it  reached  the  crossing  of  the  Currumpa  (Mc- 
N'ee's  Creek).  Several  well  worn  horse  or  mule  trails  down  the  steep  gravelly 
h;ink  just  back  of  the  fort,  w^oidd  indicate  that  it  was  once  a  much-frequented 
>p.)t.  possibly  a  watering  point  too  on  the  Santa  Fe  road.  No  road  for  vehicles 
..•ems  to  have  been  made  down  the  bank.  The  descent  was  short  —  200  feet  I 
should  say  — and  a  fine  spring  in  the  little  creek  provided  excellent  water 
as  it  does' now.  Xo  allusion  or  mention  of  this  is  made  by  Gregg,  Davis,  or 
;my  early  writer  whose  works  I  have  had  access  to,  so  it  was  probably  of  a 
later  construction  —  possibly  in  war  times.  It  seems  too  carefully  selected 
and  well  built  for  a  buffalo  hunters'  camp  — too  large  also  — and  there  are  a 
luuiiber  of  graves  about  the  ruins  which  years  ago  were  appropriately  marked 
by  headstones.  I  learned  the  other  day  that  one  of  these  tablets,  now  a  part 
of  a  settler's  stone  house,  bore  the  legible  carving  "1843."  but  I  have  not  seen 
this.  As  the  Trail  seems  to  approach  it  from  the  east,  this  may  have  been  for 
the  conveyance  of  supplies  to  it,  though  I  cannot  account  for  it  after  it  passed 
on  toward  McNee's  Creek.  Nobody  in  our  country  seems  to  know  anything 
of  its  origin,  history,  or  when  abandoned.  I  wish  if  you  can,  you  would  give 
me  .some  information  as  to  it. 

I  have  made  (to  myself  )  an  interesting  historical  discovery,  though  perhaps 
not  new  to  you  that  the  first  caravans  (wagons)  which  passed  over  the  Santa 
Fe  Trail  by"  way  of  the  Cimarron  River  and  prior  to  1828  I  guess,  passed  the 
Iioint  where  the  present  town  of  Clayton  is  situate.  Gregg  mentions  (p.  90,  I 
tliink.  of  his  Co*/i//iO-c< )  that  the  first  or  early  wagons  traveling  to  Santa  Fe 
by  the  way  of  Cimarron  River,  went  south  of  the  Rabbit  Ear  mountains  from 
<  'nld  Spring.^    By  branching  otf  there  slightly  to  the  south,  they  readily  found 

1  Mr.  Thompson  also  writes  to  Dr.  Tipton,  of  Las  Vejjas,  N.  M. : 

"ISoine  fifty  miles  northeast  of  Clayton  in  northwestern  Oklahoma,  is  an  histori.'  point 
"f  interest  on'the  oM  Santa  Fe  Trail  —  Cold  Siirintj.  .Inst  above  the  sprincr  itself  wliii-h 
I'ows  from  beneath  the  sandstone  cliffs,  is  an  inscription  rock  on  whieh  are  engraved  or 
iiiMTibed  the  names  of  travelers  alony;  the  old  route.  One  of  the.se  attracted  my  attention 
as  still  plainly  legible  and  nnmolestod  as  it  was  years  since  —  '  W.  B.  Tipton  —  IS.jO  '  —  of 
^OM,  h  vnu  nuiv  know  snmethintr.  Possibly  it  is  the  name  of  your  father  or  some  of  your 
"loro  distant  relatixes,  and  as  the  name  is  not  a  common  one,  I  write  you  of  its  existence. 

"Lamentable  as  it  may  seem,  these  inscriptions  of  the  pioneers  of  the  West  are  receivinir 
>i'>  protection  whatever,  either  from  the  owner  of  the  ranch  on  which  Cold  Spring  is,  or 
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u'lxxl  water  and  a  safe,  hard,  sandy  crossintr  on  the  Currumpa  (MeXee's), 
soiiie  six  miles  down  llie  stream  from  the  hitrr  used  erossiii<i\  at  present  tiie  ^lay 
laneh,  with  still  another  waterin-:'  plaee  on  Kabbit  Kar  Creek.  thene(!  to  a  tine 
spring  thret'  miles  south  of  Chiytoii  on  the  IVrico,  and  some  nineteen  mdes 
from  Cedar  Springs,  the  above  mentioned  water  on  Rabbit  Ear  Creek.  Clay- 
ton is  ou  a  direct  line  between  these  two  and  a  canon  on  the  north  of  the  town 
made  that  route  impossible.  It  is  not  improbable  that  this  eai-ly  road  may  have 
pas,H'd  through  the  present  confines  of  the  town.  Following  up  the  Perico 
from  the  sprim:  near  Clayton,  which,  though  not  perennial,  had  water  holes  all 
along  its  course,  the  Trail  could  have  joined  the  later  used  route  (by  way  of 
that  north  of  Rabbit  Ear)  not  far  from  Round  Mound  (:\rount  Clayton),  and 
thence  on  to  Rock  Creek  (Palo  Blanco),  where  is  a  fine  rock  crossing.  But  as 
Gregg  intimates,  while  the  Trail  north  of  Rabbit  Ear  was  too  far  toward  the 
north,  this  fii-st  road  was  equally  inconvenient  because  it  passed  too  far  to  the 
south.  As  Clayton  grows  it  may  point  with  nuich  pride  to  the  fact  that  the 
earliest  wagons  across  the  plains  passed  through  its  very  portals  and  I  likewise 
am  interested  because  I  have  a  ranch  it  must  have  crossed  near  the  Curiiunpa. 
Years  ago  there  was  a  verv  old  dim  wagon  track  near  the  present  stock  yards 
at  Clayton  and  on  to  the  Perico  Spring,  but  I  judge  this  was  an  old  road,  used 
by  buffalo  hunters,  from  Buffalo  Springs.  Texas,  to  the  Perico  water.  Again, 
should  you  be  able  to  give  me  any  information  on  this,  other  than  that  men- 
tioned by  Gregg,  will  you  do  so?    It  is  of  much  local  interest. 

I  regret  deeply  that  I  did  not  carefully  preserve  years  ago  facts  gleaned 
from  early  New  Mexico  settlers.  It  was  my  delight  to  get  Thos.  0.  Boggs,  for 
years  a  resident  of  Clayton,  where  he  died,  to  discourse  on  history  of  the  Ter- 
ritory and  West  and  I  recall  with  great  distinctness  of  memory  Mrs.  Hogg's 
relation  of  the  Gi:)vernor  Bent  episode.  She  was  a  sister  of  ilrs.  Kit  Carson, 
was  in  the  house  with  Bent  and  :\Irs.  Carson  the  night  he  was  murdered ;  helped 
move  him  as  the  Indians  tore  up  the  roof  —  first  from  one  room  and  then  an- 
other, barricading  the  doors  as  they  passed  through  them  and  after  they  had 
first  wounded  the  Governor.  And  when  the  fatal  moment  arrived,  escape 
being  no  longer  possible  because  they  had  reached  the  last  apartment  in  the 
house,  she  held  the  wounded  man  in  her  arms  as  Tomas  scalped  him.  with  oth- 
ers pleading  for  mercy  which  was  granted  her.  I  distinctly  recall  her  telling 
me  some  story  of  the  soldiers  harnessing  the  perpetrators  of  this  conspiracy  to 
a  wagon  and  driving  them  to  Fernandez  —  lashing  them  with  whips  as  they 
stumbled  on  through  the  snow  —  where  she  detailed  their  subsequent  trial  and 
<'.\ecution.    This  incident,  if  true,  is  omitted  from  the  annals  of  the  State. 

A  BiooRAPiiic.vL  sketch  of  Colonel  Albert  H.  Plieiffer,  one  of  tlie  most 
notable  soldiers  and  Indian  fi^iters  who  ever  served  in  the  regidar 
and  volunteer  forces  in  tlie  Southwest,  written  hy  Estelle  Bennett 
Twitcheli,  one  of  our  most  valued  contributors,  will  ajipear  in  the  next 

from  any  organization.  They  are  inseril)e>l  on  a  rock  some  twenty  feet  hifrli,  which  now 
forms  a  natural  wall  for  a  corral  ami  against  the  writinfjs  the  Cattle  may  rub  to  their  own 
<'ontent.  There  are  twenty  or  twenty -five  of  them  readable,  the  earliest  being  'IT.  Papin, 
O.  H.  Spencer— ls:5n.'  Another,  '  H.  A.  Miller,  Liberty,  Mo.  .lune  Ls,  1S49,'  and  another, 
'\V.  R.  Shannon,  ISIO.'  I'erhaps  the  j.lainest  of  them  all  is  'IS.^d,  C.  Doris,  U.  S.  2nd  Art.' 
Some  steps,  it  seems  to  me,  shouhl  be  t^aken  to  preserve  thes(?  inten.scly  interestini^  testi- 
monials of  an  early  day.    I  tiiout,dit  the  knowle.it;e  of  the  above  wouhl  interest  you." 
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issue  of  Old  Sa.xta  Fe.  Coloiu'l  Plieiffer  was  tlie  friend  and  inti- 
mate of  Kit  Carson,  Bridg-er,  Lafayette  Head,  Governor  Connellcy, 
General  Carleton,  and  all  of  the  leading-  spirits  of  the  fifties  and  six- 
ties in  the  Southwest. 

Felix  Martixez.    The  passing  of  this  disting'uislied  New  Mexican 
came  suddenly.    His  death  removes  from  the  stage  of  life  one  of  the 
really  noted  tigures  of  the  Southwest  and  one  who  has  played  a  con- 
spicuous part  in  the  development  of  this  section.    As  a  statesman 
and'  a  financier  he  had  few  equals,  and  his  loss  will  be  felt  nowhere 
more  keenly  than  in  his  native  State  of  New^  Mexico,  which  was  the 
beneficiary  of  some  of  his  ablest  efforts.    Current  events,  political 
and  otherwise,  are  demonstrating  his  value  as  a  citizen  and  the  lo^^s 
which  the  State  of  Xew  Mexico  has  sustained.    There  is  no  one  tu 
take  his  place  in  counsel  for  his  people.    The  cheap  pohtician  of  both 
parties  is  plentiful  in  our  State.    Against  this  class  of  dangerous 
pest  the  wise  counsel  of  Mr.  :\rartinez  was  always  forcil)lv  directed. 
As  stated  by  his  biographer,  Mr.  H.  D.  Slater  of  "the  El  Paso  Herald, 
'*he  had  no  understudy;  he  was  unique  and  his  place  in  the  com- 
munity will  remain  vacant.    Others  there  are  to  take  up  some 
branches  of  his  work  where  he  left  off;  to  take  the  chair,  in  a  material 
sense,  that  he  has  relinquished,  at  the  directors'  table  of  many  an 
important  institution;  to  follow  him,  succeed  him,  in  the  various 
offices  and  titles  he  held;  to  administer  his  estates,  manage  his  finan- 
cial enterprises,  help  conduct  the  many  undertakings,  public  and 
private,  in  which  he  was  an  important  factor.    But  there  is  none 
to  do  his  work,  none  to  speak  his  faiths  and  convictions,  none  to  in- 
terpret his  ideals,  none  to  inherit  his  peculiarly  felicitous  eloquence, 
none  to  hold  in  hand  at  once  all  the  vibrant  fibres  of  intricate  busi- 
ness organization,  none  to  stand  quite  so  typically  as  the  representa- 
tive and  spokesman  of  two  peoples,  two  races,  two  modes  of  thought, 
two  schools  of  political  philosophy  —  of  each  to  the  other." 

The  death  of  no  man  in  the  great  Southwest  has  been  more  lament- 
ed. Eulogies  by  tlie  press  and  his  personal  and  business  associates 
have  been  most  numerous  and  sincere.  His  life's  work  is  most  pblv 
and  accurately  summed  up  by  Mr.  Slater,  who  says: 

Mr.  :Martincz  had  a  life  record  of  intimate  and  vital  interest,  not  only  to 
men  of  the  Latin  races  but  to  tliose  of  tlie  Teutonic  strain,  inchidincr  the  An- 
glo-Saxon. His  career,  for  one  thing,  indicates  the  boundless  opportunities 
open  to  x\.inericans  of  wliatever  racial  orierin,  and  especially  the  opportunities 
in  the  western  country,  that  merely  await  the  man  to  use  them  and  develop 
them.  He  began  in  a  small  way,  with  few  advantages  and  no  capital,  but  in 
less  tlian  forty  years  he  rose  from  an  insi<niifieant  clerkship  in  a  coiuitr'y  store, 
to  become,  first  a  recognized  resident  of  Te.Kas,  then  an  intei-state  figure  of  note, 
then  a  man  of  national  infTuence  and  recognition,  and  finally  an  international 
character  with  reputation  extending  into  most  of  the  countries  of  this  hemi- 
sphere.   He  had  the  natural  faculty  of  influencing  men  and  getting  them  to 
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«-..rk  with  him,  but  to  his  own  personal  energy,  foresight,  and  judgment  must 
...  .iMTibt'd  most  of  tlie  sueeess  that  came  to  him  in  his  by  no  means  long  life. 

|-  rli.\  .Martinez  was  a.  native  American,  Iwrn  in  the  United  States,  a  lineal 
,:, -rrndant  of  a  Spanish  captain-general  and  provincial  governor  of  the  same 
who  was  appointed  l)y  tlie  Spanisli  crown  201  years  ago.  The  family 
■  lifcn  iirominent  in  the  territory  ever  since,  but  it  remained  for  the  late 
VvViK  Martinez  to  achieve  .something  more  than  local  or  provincial  influence  and 
r,-<>i)giiition.  ^  i  i 

He  keenly  sensed  his  responsibility  and  opportunity  in  tlie  field  ot 
uifcrracial  diplomacy.  His  Avhole  public  life  is  marked  by  passionate 
appeals  for  harmony,  better  understanding,  study  of  common  social  and 
political  problems,  and  the  abandonment  and  avoidance  of  race  feeluig 
.iiul  race  ambitions  as  distinct  from  the  common  riglit  sentiments^  and 
"uorthv  ambitious  of  citizens  of  great  republics  and  members  of  the 
uiman  brotherhood.  In  his  political  career,  and  of  late  years  in  his 
lany  appearances  before  student  bodies  and  public  gatherings,  he  has  pleaded 
,.irnestlv  for  the  acceptance  of  that  broader  culture  that  comes  from  wide 
human  contact,  study  of  history,  philosophic  refleetion,  and  charity  of  opinion. 

During  the  Mexican  revolutionary  period  of  the  last  five  years,  he  has  taken 
no  active"  part  with  any  faction  but  has  maintained  genuine  neutrality.  As 
an  El  Pasoan,  his  value  in  such  disturbed  conditions  as  now  prevail  was  so 
irreat,  in  the  capacity  of  an  "interpreter  of  ideals  and  spokesman  for  human- 
ity, "that  the  untimely  loss  of  his  influence  will  be  vividly  realized  by  all  who 
have  allowed  their  minds  to  govern  their  pa.ssions,  and  who  have  tried  to  see 
tlirough  the  mists  of  ignorance  and  prejudice  to  the  immutable  stars,  the  ulti- 
mate ideals  of  human  progress. 

He  had  developed  his  methods  of  eloquent  argaiment  and  personal  influ- 
ence along  this  line  so  thoroughly  in  recent  yeai-s  that  national  recognition 
had  already  been  given  him  in  the  appointment  as  commissioner  for  the  Pan- 
ama Exposition  to  the  South  American  republics  —  a  mission  which  was  semi- 
•liplomatic  in  its  nature,  and  for  which  he  and  his  associate  commissioners  re- 
ceived direct  commissions  from  the  president  and  had  the  use  of  a  cruiser  of 
the  navv.  He  would  have  received  the  appointment  of  international  boundary 
conuuissioner  if  he  had  indicated  his  willingness  to  accept  it  at  this  time;  and 
undoubtedly,  if  he  had  lived,  he  would  have  taken  a  larger  and  larger  part  m 
pan-American  relations,  for  which  he  was  specially  fitted. 

In  financial  matters,  he  had  already  received  national  recognition  in  the 
appointment  as  a  director  of  the  federal  reserve  bank  of  this  district:  he  was 
an  important  figaire  in  the  atl'aii-s  of  the  district  reserve  bank,  and  his  influence 
at  Washington  had  already  become  a  not  inconsiderable  factor  in  the  develop- 
ment of  tire  new  bankin<r  and  currency  system.  Locally,  he  had  long  been  a 
valued  counselor  in  the  Fii-st  National  Bank,  from  whose  board  of  directors  he 
resigned  to  take  the  federal  post.  In  money  matters  he  was  shrewd  and  keen, 
with  excellent  foresight  and  judgment  of  men  and  of  opportunities. 

In  El  Paso,  Felix  :Martinez  has  left  his  impress  on  the  record  of  the  city's 
<levelopment  in  very  many  ways.  11.'  early  undertook  real  estate  development, 
and  has  alwavs  taken  pride  in  constructive  effort,  for  the  betterment  of  the 
localities  in  w'hich  he  had  private  interests.  He  was  fortunate  in  his  specula- 
tive investments,  but  those  who  went  with  him  shared  the  gains,  and  continued 
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to  seek  his  counsel.  lie  was  activt'  in  the  eluuulx  r  of  cinmiicrec  in  its  cailii  i 
days,  helped  to  solve  the  iinion  depot  problem,  assisti'd  tli.'  El  Paso  &  Sonih- 
western  Railroad  in  its  local  projects,  was  (nw  of  the  earliest  projectors  nf 
electric  traction,  was  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the  final  solution  ni 
this  problem,  helped  to  promote  the  interui'ban  line,  was  active  in  the  estali 
lishin<r  of  a  modern  waterworks  system  for  tlic  city,  was  one  of  the  active  pro- 
moters and  ortranizers  of  tlie  gw-At  cement  niaiiufacturin.ii-  plant,  participal.-.l 
in  the  Paso  del  Xorte  hotel  organization,  both  building-  and  operating  compa- 
nies, was  one  of  the  prime  movers  in  improving  the  Plaza  Block  property  in 
Pioneer  Plaza,  and  took  part  in  many  other  real  estate  development  projects, 
both  city  and  suburban.  Invariably  his  infiuence  in  the  material  alt'airs  of 
city  life  and  deveh)pment  was  constructive,  and  if  he  made  a  fortune  out  of  it 
all,  it  is  also  true  that  his  work  of  this  nature  has  made  money  not  only  for  all 
others  directly  concerned  but  indirectly  for  the  people  of  the  whole  commun- 
ity, who  share  in  the  benefits  of  all  wholesome  constructive  effort,  by  whom- 
soever  initiated  and  carried  forward. 

But  outstanding  above  and  beyoiul  all  other  public  services  that  remain  to 
the  credit  of  Felix  Martinez  in  this  community  is  the  work  he  accomplished 
in  behalf  of  the  reclamation  of  the  Rio  Grande  valley  under  the  great  govern- 
ment water  storage  and  irrigation  project.  So  many  men  have  had  a  part  in 
working  out  this  vast  problem,  from  first  to  last,  that  it  is  impo.ssible  to  ac- 
cord to  each  his  exact  due  of  credit  for  eaniest  and  energetic  effort  and  suc- 
cessful performance.  But  it  is  probable  that  there  lives  no  man  who  will  be 
disposed  to  deny  that  Felix  ^Martinez  did  as  much  as  any  other  man  to  bring 
about  the  fulfilment  of  the  great  plan. 

Mr.  Martinez  was  one  of  the  delegation  to  Ogden.  Utah,  in  1903  that 
brought  the  1904  session  of  the  National  Irrigation  Congress  to  El  Paso.  He 
was  a  conspicuous  and  most  active  member  of  the  committee  of  fifteen  repre- 
senting New  ^lexico,  Texas,  and  Mexico,  that  agreed  upon  a  definite  plan  for 
cooperation  and  paved  the  way  for  the  national  government  to  take  up  the 
Rio  Grande  problem  under  the  national  reclamation  act.  From  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  El  Paso  Valley  Water  Users'  Association  until  his  death  he  was 
chairman  of  the  executive  board,  serving  practically  without  compensation. 

Mr.  Martinez  personally  directed  and  handled  the  vast  work  of  enlisting  the 
cooperation  of  the  valley  land  owners,  and  adjusting  the  innumerable  (|ues- 
tions  of  detail  with  the  government  bureau.  He  made  trips  to  Washington 
in  the  interest  of  the  project,  and  carried  on  the  heavy  correspondence  having 
to  do  with  the  development  of  the  project  during  the  last  dozen  years.  He  di- 
rected the  negotiations  fin-  the  purchase  of  the  Fraiddin  canal  rights.  His 
office  has  been  the  head(|uarters  of  the  association,  and  the  meeting  place  of 
countless  conferences  with  the  Elephant  P>utte  Water  Users'  Association  of 
New  ]\Iexico.  He  was  the  man  to  whom  the  farmers  and  all  others  looked  for 
information  about  the  status  of  the  [)roject,  and  government  officials  always 
went  to  him  first  and  last  for  intinuite  discussion  of  knotty  nmtters. 

He  lived  to  see  his  cherished  dream  of  long  years  almost  realized.  He  saw 
the  dam  i)ractical!y  completed,  aiul  Lake  B.  ^l.  Hall  beginning  to  fill  —  the 
largest  body  of  water  stored  for  irrigation  in  the  world.  He  saw  the  chief 
problems  ui'  (listributi<in  solved  or  in  the  way  of  solution.  And  through  it  all, 
he  was  looking  after  the  interests  of  the  individual  farmer,  the  man  who  would 
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i.HV.'  to  make  his  livhi-  out  of  tillin-  the  i^oil.    It  will  be  difficult  to  find  an- 
,n:.n  for  the  post  so  conipetent,  so  familiar  with  the  uis  and  outs  ot  the 
!i„.  CnimU"  problem,  and  so  responsive  to  the  exacting  duties  of  the  chairuian- 

'"f.'Hx  Alartinez  kept  his  private  and  domestic  affairs  very  much  to  himself 
l-Ht  he  did  n<^t  hesitate  to  talk  about  his  philosophic,  religious,  or  ethical 
,„.li..fs— inde.-d,  he  was  somethin-  of  an  apostle,  an  evangelist,  of  las  own 
,,,rticular  cult  of  thought  and  belief.  He  had  a  religion  of  his  own,  and  was 
I.ithodox  in  nothing,  except  in  a  belief  in  a  Supreme  Being,  in  the  brother- 
h„.Ht  of  mankind,  in  the  essential  justice  of  the  universe,  in  final  rewards  and 
retributions,  and  in  progress.  He  was  a  great  reader  and  student  of  phih.sophy 
and  history,  and  speculated  much  in  realms  of  thought  seldom  invaded  by  the 

average  man.  . ,       .  i    i  u 

Out  of  it  all  came  a  mind  and  soul  much  given  to  idealizing,  and  marked  by 
a  strono-  tendencv  to  analvze  men's  motives  and  to  exercise  psychic  powers.  He 
hrlieved  above  all  things  in  the  power  of  mind  over  matter,  to  modify  circum- 
stances change  conditions  and  environments,  and  direct  the  acts  of  men  and 
.,f  nations,  their  life  historv  and  development.  The  human  mind,  according  to 
him  is  the  greatest  power  in  the  world  under  Deity,  and  nothing  is  impossible 
to  it— all  material  things  must  give  way  to  it.  and  the  most  powerful  mmd  or 
minds  in  anv  age  master  their  own  surroundings  and  the  world.  He  thought  as 
lie  acted  along  constructive  lines,  and  the  power  of  love  and  faith,  according 
to  his  philosophy,  is  infinitely  greater  tban  the  power  of  hate  and  suspicion. 

Such  habits  of  mental  exercise  and  exploration  gave  Felix  Martinez  a  cer- 
tain ability  to  look  at  things  through  the  other  fellow's  eyes.  This  helped  to 
,aake  him'  successful  in  business,  but  it  also  gave  him  in  large  measure  the 
trait  of  charitv  toward  his  fellow  men.  which  enabled  him  to  communicate 
encouragement  and  enthusiasm  to  others,  and  to  plead  most  ardently  for  a 
wider  humanity,  for  a  more  stable  peace,  and  for  good  will  to  prevail  among 


men. 


Everv  newspaper  of  consequence  in  the  Southwest  in  able  editorial 
lias  o-iven  credit  to  his  g-reat  ability  and  noted  the  loss  Avhich  tlie 
l)eopTe  of  the  Southwest  have  sustained.  The  Santa  Fe  Xeic  Mex- 
ican, speaking-  through  Antonio  Lucero,. secretary  of  state,  declared: 
The  death  of  Felix  ^^fartinez  means  that  the  Southwest  loses  one  of  its  big, 
constructive,  upbuilding  forces:  southwestern  finance  loses  a  bulwark,  the 
democratic  party  one  of  its  ablest  leadei-s  and  counsellors  and  the  west  loses 
one  of  its  outstanding,  dominant  figures. 

The  death  of  :\Iartinez  was  deplorably  untimely.  He  was  in  the  zenith  of 
his  powers,  at  the  crest  of  his  potency  as  a  factor  in  the  progress  of  the  south- 
west. Two  states  will  feel  his  loss  most  deeply :  New  :Mexieo,  his  native  State, 
the  one  which  claimed  his  personal  affection  and  absorlied  his  political  inter- 
ests; and  Texas,  in  one  of  Avhose  leading  cities  he  had  become  a  pillar  of  the 
structure  of  commerce  and  development  and  in  every  sense  of  the  word  a 
"leading  citizen." 

:Mr.  ^klartinez's  comparatively  recent,  powerful  and  elo<|uent  plea  against  the 
race  issue  in  New  :\r('xico,  is  one  of  the  things  which  remains  freshest  in  the 
public  mind;  and  it  is  a  good  thing  to  remember  him  by  in  Xew  :\rexieo.  Tt 
was  a  plea  and  a  warning  which  will  not  soon  be  forgotten  and  a  tyi)ical  mam- 
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festatidii  of  tile  broad,  dt-p.-ndable  wisdoin  of  the  man.  He  was  a  citi/i  n 
to  whom  tile  southwest,  irrespective  of  politics  or  race,  pointed  with  i)rid.v 
His  career  ought  to  be  rather  inspiring  to  the  young  Spanish-American  of  ili.- 
present  generation  who  fears  that  the  door  of  opportunity  is  not  open  to  iiim 
as  wide  as  it  miglit  be. 

The  Albuquerque  Morninfi  Journal,  recognizmg-  the  commandini,'- 
position  which  his  pa.ssing  had  vacated,  said: 

The  "Reaper,  whose  name  is  Death,''  took  out  of  the  public  life  of  New 
JEexico  one  of  its  most  useful  and  distinguished  citizens  when  he  garnered 
Hon.  Felix  ^Martinez. 

Ilr.  Martinez  was  distinctly  a  self-made  man.  Born  in  the  backwoods  of 
Taos  County,  -^nthout  any  of  the  accidents  of  fortune,  he  steadily  climbed  to 
the  top,  and  at  his  untimely  death  he  was  a  leader  among  men  in  the  business 
and  political  life  of  the  southwest. 

He  was  a  broadiuinded  man  and  his  breadth  of  view  gave  him  poise  and 
command,  so  that  he  became  an  influential  factor  in  any  activity  of  life  in 
A^hich  he  sought  to  expend  any  of  his  bounding  energy. 

An  outstanding  (luality  in  the  constitution  of  the  man  was  his  versatility. 
Sni!ie  jnen  make  a  success  in  the  conduct  of  business  enterprises,  some  in  the 
promotion  of  them,  some  in  the  newspaper  field,  some  in  the  arena  of  polities, 
but  ]\Ir.  Martinez  was  a  success  in  all  the  varied  activities  of  his  life,  whetlier 
business,  official,  or  purely  political.  He  was  a  banker,  manufacturer,  a  pro- 
moter, a  city  builder,  a  newspaper  editor  and  publisher,  a  public  official  in 
high  position,  a  politician  of  exceptional  wisdom  and  ability,  and  in  all  of 
these  lines  of  life  he  wa.s  a  success. 

Few  men  in  the  Southwest,  in  all  the  years  of  its  development,  have  exhibited 
his  successful  versatility  and  developing  influence. 

His  achieved  distinction  and  worth  attracted  the  attention  of  the  national 
administration,  and  he  was  called  to  high  position  unsought  by  him,  and  it  is 
understood  his  name  was  being  favorably  considered  for  appointment  on  the 
international  boundary  commission. 

Among  other  distinctions  of  his  varied  and  very  busy  life  was  that  of  being 
the  first  Spanish-American  to  be  appointed  clerk  of  the  district  court  in  our 
Territorial  days. 

His  address  last  year  at  the  commencement  exercises  of  the  university  of 
New  Mexico,  and  that  prepared  by  him  for  delivery  at  the  meeting  of"  the 
State  Teachers'  Association  last  fall,  are  monuments  to  his  memorv  as  a  wise 
counselor  and  patriotic  expiment  of  high  and  beneficent  thought  in  the  public 
foruiu. 

Altogether  and  all  around,  he  was  a  leading  citizen  who  left  his  impress  on 
his  day  and  generation. 

Among  his  friends  the  dearest  memory  of  him  will  be  not  of  his  achitn-e- 
mf-nts  aiid  distinction,  but  of  the  wannth,  cordiality  and  helpfulness  of  his 
fritndsliips.  Those  who  were  privileged  to  call  him  friend  never  had  a  truer 
or  a  more  abiding  (Uic 

And  speaking  politically,  his  death  is  an  almost  irrevocable  loss  to  his  paiiy 
at  this  time.  We  have  no  doubt  the  Democracy  of  the  State  will  feel  it  to  llu' 
remotest  bounds. 

Another  giant  oak  has  fallen  in  the  forest  of  men  in  the  great  Southwest. 
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The  funeral  ceremonies  at  El  Paso,  Texas,  on  tlie  afternoon  of 

f^:JZ:^^^^t:^^.  otli^ons  to  the  Chamber  of  Com 
Uo.ls  XV  as  -  ^  1^^^,,.,  ^nd  xvhere  it  was  viewed 

,„..ree,  wliere  it  ^^^e  e    ^^^^  ^^^^^^^       ^  ^^^^^^^^ 

^'xe'r^aTtl^arv  and  active  pall-hearers  the  active  pall- 
"is  X'g-  beside  the  hearse.    Autoinobiles  f ollo^l  the  hears  . 
n  these  the  familv  and  close  friends  ot  deceased  rode.    The  pall- 
.lers  •    HonorarV,  General  Luis  Terrazas,  Federico  C^^^^A-a,  A. 
'  ouiX^ne  Carl  iJonhardt  of  Los  Angeles,  Judge  Peyton  F.  Ed- 
Louiclie.ne,  ^^^^^  .     j  j  ^^^^^,,1    j.  a.  Esca.ieda,  and 

E  C  de  Baca,  Juan  Terrazas,  H.  D.  Slater,  A\ .     •  ruine>,  L.  te. 
^towart  H  B  Stevens,  and  A.  Silberberg. 

?s  the  procession  passed  through  the  streets  hundreds^  lined  tlie 
sidewl;ks,'the  men  wiUi  bare  heads  At  the  Chamber  o  Commerc  , 
the  bodv,  gaiarded  bv  a  detail  of  police,  was  placed  in  the  1^^?^  ^^^^ 
orium  where  Mr.  Martinez  had  made  so  many  of  his  brilliant  ad- 
dresses and- where  in  1909  he  assisted  in  welcoming  President  Taft 
and  the'  late  President  Porfirio  Diaz  of  Mexico. 

\t  7  -30  the  bodv  was  placed  on  a  special  car  on  the  Santa  t  e  to  be 
taken  to  Trinchera  for  burial.  James  G.  McXary  accompanied  the 
l:mrins  to  its  last  resting  place.  Among-  tl-^^f-S'-shecl  >,ew 
Mexicans  who  attended  the  funeral  were  A.  B.  Fall,  E  C.  de  Baca 
-Vntonio  Lucero,  Filadelfo  Baca,  and  L.  Clapp  of  the  Elephant  Butte 
WateriTsers'  Association.  City  and  countv  offices  were  closed  for 
th  a  ternoon  and  flags  on  the  public  buildings  were  flown  at  a  f 
staff  as  a  tribute  to  the  man  who  was  universally  acknowledged  to 
be  El  Paso's  first  citizen.  f  n,l 

Vt  La  Trinchera,  where  his  remains  now  peacefully  rest,  an  a<l- 
dress  by  Hon.  E.  C.  de  Baca,  lieutenant-governor  of  Xew  Mexico,  was 
delivered,  which  is  given  in  full :  .  .    ,  , 

We  havo  gathered  here  to  pay  a  last  tribute  to  our  dear  f r,end  whoso 
ronuiins  will  shortly  rest  in  peace,  while  his  great  and        ^  ^.J^^^  . 

its  flvdU  to  that  unknown  workl  where,  we  all  hope,  he  will  reap  the  lONaid 

•''u'dJ"l:;:l.v^:^oS!i.od  mtin^te  friend  of  Mr.  Martinez,  the  boon  of 
express  n^a  few  thoughts  relative  to  his  life  and  character  has  '>-n  ..ven 
mI  best  efforts  will  certainly  fall  short  in  atten.pt. n,  to  descnh   a        of  such 
.n'.^anlic  eitort  and  such  distiniruished  accomphslnnent.    A\  ould  that  so  nn 
[.oVtant  a  coi.unission  had  been  ,iven  to  some  intellect  more  worthy. 
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This  IS  my  s<_'Coiid  visit  to  tlie  Tririehera  Canon ;  my  first  visit  occurred  iilmnt 
six  year-  ago  and  it  was  one  of  recreation  and  pleasure  wlien,  at  his  invitation 
and  in  liis  conii)!Uiy,  I  came  here  to  enjoy  ten  days  of  rest.  Oh,  how  plcasaiu 
\\ere  tliose  few  days  for  iiiin  and  for  me!  For  him,  because  he  found  hiiiiM-lf 
in  the  place  he  most  loved  in  this  world — a  place  he  loved  because  it  was 
resiuia  ground  of  the  remains  of  his  revered  parents  and  two  beloved  sdti.. 
and  one  which  he  admired  for  the  beauties  which  nature  had  lavished  upnn 
these  surroundings;  for  me,  because  I  found  myself  by  the  side  of  the  drai- 
friend  and  because  it  pleased  me  to  hear  the  expression  of  his  high  and  frater- 
nal sentiments  towards  all  humanity.  Today.  I  come  to  discharge  a  mission 
of  pain  and  sorrow — to  accompany  to  its  last  abode  all  of  what  in  him  was 
mortal. 

A  good  deal  has  been  said  by  the  press  relative  to  his  financial  success  in 
order  to  prove  his  great  ability.  It  is  true  that  he  acquired  great  renown  in 
that  branch,  as  the  community  of  El  Paso  will  testify,  that  being  the  plac.. 
where  he  accomplished  the  most  in  that  line — especially  the  business  men  \\\u< 
recognized  in  him  their  most  competent  guiding  hand.  Those  who  believt- 
that  he  had  great  ability  in  making  money  are  not  mistaken.  If  he  had  dedi- 
cated his  efforts  to  amassing  a  fortune  he  might  have  become  a  millionaire. 
Although  that  which  seemed  to  most  invite  the  admiration  of  the  people  was 
his  financial  success,  he  considered  that  part  merely  secondary,  only  a  means 
necessary  to  put  in  practice  his  high  ideals.  ]\Ir.  Martinez  never  acquired 
great  wealth  because  his  great  soul  was  ever  beating  in  sympathy  for  suffering 
humanity  and  in  the  relief  of  the  needful  and  the  sufferer  he  was  truly  a 
spendthrift  in  every  sense  which  the  word  iuiplies.  But  I  came  here  to  tell  of 
his  life,  of  his  character  and  of  his  sacrifices  in  behalf  of  his  fellow-men. 

Our  friend,  as  all  of  you  know,  was  born  in  the  humble  town  of  Penasco,  in 
the  county  of  Taos,  on  the  29th  day  of  March,  1857;  while  yet  very  young  In- 
moved  with  his  parents  to  the  little  town  of  La  Trinchera,  close  to  this  place, 
just  beyond  the  boundary  line  between  Colorado  and  New  Mexico,  following 
agricultural  pursuits.  It  thus  happened  that  New  Mexico  was  his  birthplaet- 
and  his  father,  Colorado,  nursed  him  and  witnessed  his  growth.  New  Mexico 
and  Colorado  should,  therefore,  feel  proud  of  having  been  the  cradle  of  the 
great  man  for  whom  they  mourn  today.  But  agriculture  was  not  his  vocation. 
After  chewing  a  few  letters,  as  is  the  common  saying,  he  adopted  a  commercial 
career,  first  accepting  a  position  as  salesnmn  with  Bartel  Brothers  at  El  I\Ioro 
and  shortly  afterwards  branching  out  for  himself,  entering  fully  into  the  life 
struggle  that  saw  triumphs  as  well  as  reverses,  but  in  spite  of  the  latter,  which 
at  times  were  cruel,  the  young  umn  of  iron  will  and  fine  perspicacity  never 
faltered  but  continued  battling,  even  to  the  moment  in  which  cruel  death  for- 
ever sealed  his  lips  and  cut  asunder  the  thread  of  life. 

One  of  these  reverses  he  suffered  in  Las  Vegas,  to  which  place  he  moved 
about  the  year  1881.  when  a  fire  destroyed  everything  he  possessed,  saving  only 
one  silver  dollar,  which  he  always  prized  as  a  relic.  Due  to  his  good  crcilit 
and  honorable  business  reputiition  he  obtained  credits  in  order  to  begin  anew. 
He  continued  his  efforts,  accjuired  distinguished  triumplis,  became  the  first  tiir- 
ure  in  San  iliguei  County  and  with  his  infiueiice  and  liberality  obtained 
great  impn-.vements  for  the  county  of  his  adoption,  among  these  being  the 
founding  of  our  Normal  University,  of  which  he  is  called  the  father  (to  whicii 
he  recently  donated  a  splendid  bronze  statue  of  George  Washington),  aii-i 
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,i,i,h  has  become  today  tlirou-h  the  etforts  of  Ids  sincere  admirer.  Dr.  Frank 
1,   II  Roberts  one  of  the  best  e.lucational  institutions  of  tlie  houthwest;  the 
.  '.pitai  for  th'e  insane,  an  institution  which  shelters  today  over  :500  persons.  _ 
"  Without  any  capital,  save  his  unblemished  credit,  he  removed  to  LI  Paso  in 
IVK   and  there  be-an  anew,  ac.|uiring  in  a  short  time  the  first  place  ui 
.K  in.lustrial  and  financial  life,  and  taking  an  active  part  in  politics  as  he  had 
;,,,.viouslv  done  in  Colorado  and  New  ^lexico.    There  is  no  industrial  enter- 
'  .,se  ..f  "large  proportions  m  EI  Paso  not  identified  ^^-ith  his  name.  He 
liiiveted  the  organization   of  the   tramway   Ime.   the   lighting  plant,  the 
,.,„Hmt  work,  the  erection  of  a  beautiful  building  "The  AVhite  House,  etc. 
Mr  Martinez  wa.s  the  active  intelligence  which  directed  the  prehminary  work 
for  the  organization  of  the  reclamation  project  known  as  the  great  Elephant 
llutte  Da.n,  about  to  be  completed,  at  a  cost  of  seven  millions  of  dollars,  and 
uhich  will  in  a  short  time  mean  more  than  two  millions  of  dollars  in  agricul- 
tural industrtal.  and  kindred  enterprises,  to  the  valleys  of  La  Mesilla.  El  Paso, 
•uul  to  Ciudad  Juarez,  forever  assuring  the  future  of  that  important  section 
nf  our  countrv.    T  say  that  Mr.  Martinez  was  the  directing  brain  owmg  to 
„.v  knowledge  of  his  participation  in  ever>-  step  taken  for  the  foundation  of 
th"e  enterprise   from  the  international  conferences  to  the  enactment  of  the 
laws  of  Congress  making  the  appropriations  for  its  construction.    In  the  near 
future  will  take  place  the  festivities  celebrating  the  completion  of  this  enter- 
prise only  rivaled  in  magnitude  by  the  project  of  the  Nile.    He  was  at  the 
iiead  of  the  committee  charged  with  the  arrangements  of  the  festivities.  Uh, 
how  do  we  his  friends,  lament  the  circumstance  which  prevents  his  witnessing 
the  final  ceremonies  of  the  works  in  which  he  had  so  much  participation.  Are 
these  not  things  that  should  swell  every  New  :\rexican  heart  with  prtde  when 
we  consider  that  the  man  who  won  such  fame  in  industrial  life  is  no  other 
than  the  man  who  saw  the  first  light  of  day  in  the  humble  and  isolated  town 
of  Pefiasco,  in  the  county  of  Taos  ? 

The  triumphs  that  crowned  with  glory  the  life  history  of  our  friend,  how- 
ever, were  not  those  won  in  financial  and  industrial  fields,  but  consisted  m 
atfai'rs  accomplished  by  diplomacy  through  his  wonderful  intellect. 

When  the  projectors  of  the  Panama-California  International  Exposition 
and  our  government  needed  a  commission  to  go  to  South  and  Central  America 
to  invite  the  participation  of  those  Republics  in  the  Exposition,  where  do  you 
think  :^Ir  15rvan  and  :Mr.  Wilson  turned  their  eyes  in  ([uest  of  a  man  to  head 
such  a  commission  ?  To  El  Paso.  Toward  the  man  who  first  saw  the  light 
in  the  humble  settlement  of  Penasco,  in  New  Mexico,  who,  assuming  a  semi- 
diplomatic  mission,  journeyed  through  all  the  Spanish-speaking  Republics, 
obtained  the  participation  of  almost  every  one  of  them,  and  established  feel- 
ings of  confidence  and  friendship  between  those  people  and  ourselves,  thus 
joFning  hands  across  the  hemisphere.  The  importance  of  the  cementing  of 
such  ties  of  friendship  cannot  he  over-estimated.  It  does  not  only  mean 
closer  commercial  relations  between  those  countries  and  our  own,  it  signifies 
that  as  a  result  of  the  friendship  and  trust  thus  implanted  the  gospel  of  pure 
democracy  will  spread  through  the  example  set  by  our  country  over  the  coun- 
tries of  our  neighbors  of  this  hemisphere.  Is  it  not,  therefore,  a  subject  for 
the  sons  of  New  ^^lexico  and  Cohu-ado  to  contemplate  with  laudal)le  pnde  that 
in  the  accomplishment  of  a  work  of  such  magnitude  a  son  of  their  soil  played 
so  conspicuous  a  part .' 
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When  Argentina,  the  most  progressive  and  enlightened  of  the  Republics  of 
South  America,  came  to  dedicate  its  splendid  building  in  the  San  Franci.s(_-i) 
Exposition,  the  authorities  of  that  country  honored  our  friend  by  extendini: 
to  him  a  cordial  invitation  to  preside  at  the  dedication  ceremonies;  he  accepted 
the  distinction,  and  how  well  and  excellently  did  he  discharge  the  mission  1 
In  these  and  other  events  of  his  life  we  note  that  ]\[r.  Martinez  not  only  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  matters  of  his  community,  State  and  Nation,  but  he  was 
highly  honored  by  enlightened  foreign  nations.  These  are  but  a  few  instant  s 
of  the  events  which  give  luster  to  his  career;  time  does  not  permit  the  narra- 
tion of  scores  of  others  in  which  he  deserved  and  received  distinction. 

Yon  will  now  permit  me  to  say  a  few  words  relative  to  his  character.  ]).Liny 
beautiful  traits  adorned  the  character  of  Mr.  IMartinez.  I  wish  to  speak  \);'v- 
ticularly  of  three  of  thnn:  his  love  of  peace,  his  self-denial,  and  his  love  for  all 
humanity,  and  I  need  not  speak  of  those  other  jewels  of  his  character  because 
all  are  embraced  in  the  last.  I  have  stated  that  ^Iv.  ^[artinez  was  my  intimate 
friend.  As  such,  he  ever  dealt  with  me  with  the  frankness  and  s'nicerity  of 
true  friendship,  and  it  so  happened  that  his  character  was  to  me  as  an  open 
bcok. 

He  longed  for  peace  throughout  the  whole  world — both  foreign  and  domes- 
tic peace.  Many  will  no  doubt  remember  the  veiy  important  part  he  played 
in  the  pacification  of  ^Mexico  when,  as  an  intennediary,  in  his  neutral  capacity, 
he  cooperated  in  bringing  together  the  i-epresentatives  of  the  contending  forces 
of  President  Porfirio  Diaz  and  Sr.  Francisco  Madero,  and  the  ceasing  of  hostili- 
ties and  of  further  bloodshed  due  to  the  peaceful  understanding  brought  about 
by  such  meeting.  The  day  on  which  peace  was  arranged  was  one  of  the  hapjii- 
est  of  his  life. 

The  enmities,  contentions,  and  partisan  quarrels  to  which  our  people  are  so 
much  subjected,'  were  to  him  the  cause  of  painful  and  deep  sorrow,  and  many 
persons  will  bear  testimony  to  the  heroic  efforts  he  exhibited,  many  times  cu 
the  public  platform,  in  conferences,  in  conversations,  and  by  means  of  the 
press  with  a  view  to  bringing  our  people  to  a  realization  of  the  existence  of  th.' 
cancer  that  has  been  devouring  us  and  to  inculcate  in  our  hearts  the  spirit 
of  mutual  fraternity — of  love  for  one  another.  Tn  our  county  he  at  one  time 
thought  he  had  accomplished  his  dear  desire,  and  oh,  how  happy  were  thos.- 
days  for  him ! 

In  the  course  of  his  political  and  public  career  he  found  himself  involved  in 
several  difficult  controversies  (which  he  never  provoked)  with  pei-sons  wli.^ 
mistook  him  for  an  enemy.  He  was  never  the  enemy  of  anyone.  He  abhorr.Vl 
crime  but  looked  with  compassion  upon  the  persons  who  permitted  themsclv.  > 
to  be  led  astray.  And  when  on  the  occurrence  of  some  of  those  acrid  contro- 
versies there  came  a  reconciliation,  the  height  of  his  happiness  consisteil  in 
his  readiness  to  forgive  and  to  forget.  :\rany  there  are  in  this  world  who  will 
forgive  but  not  foi'get.  Forgiving  and  forgetting  constituted  his  greatest 
delight. 

Self  denial,  magnanimity,  and  generosity  were  the  distinguishing  chai-aete?-- 
istics  of  our  friend.  T  have  already  stated  how  in  his  charities  he^.was  a  r.^ai 
spendthrift  and  how  he  miuht  have  accumulated  millions  had  he  been  less  so. 
Never  from  his  door  returned  disai)pointed  the  individual  who  called  for  helii— 
and  :\rr.  ^Martinez  never  stopped  to  in(|uire  whether  tlie  supplicant  was  really 
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ill  need  or  whether  he  was  merely  an  iniposter.    It  was  enough  to  hear  that 
person  was  in  \w<\  for  the  ht'li)incr  and  generous  hand  to  extend  itself  m 

 His  whole  life,  wliile  living  in  Las  Vegas,  formed  a  daily  mirror  of 

,h,<  eharaeteristic.    The  sad  conditions  prevailing  in  Mexico,  which  brought 

HI  Paso  hundreds  of  victims  of  the  revolution,  furnished  many  examples 
,r-  tin.  charitable  extravagance  of  this  great  man.  Hundreds  of  victims  of 
,i',.t,v-s  formed  at  times  an  uninterrupted  cordon  to  his  office,  whose  tears  were 
.Iried  bv  his  generous  hand,  it  was  for  this  reason  that  when  death  over- 
took him,  that  city  of  grateful  people  rendered  to  his  memorj-  the  splendid 
tribute  which,  they  did.  .  • 

This  man,  as  is  usuallv  the  case  with  all  truly  great  men,  suffered  m  his 
honorable  life  the  stings  of  calumny.  Pusillanimous  and  malevolent  benigs, 
,ie.'raded  and  perv-erted  souls,  proclaimed  in  discredited  sheets  that  he  had 
become  wealthy  bv  stealing  and  practicing  usur>'.  A  black  and  vile  slander! 
He  never  in  his  life  deprived  a  solitan.-  soul  of  a  single  cent.  But  he  himself 
u-as  many  times  made  the  victim  of  drones  and  ingrates.  That  he  made  money 
is  very  true ;  it  is  also  a  fact  that  every  one  who  was  associated  with  hun  m 
business  also  made  money  for  himself.  He  lies  here— his  voice  forever 
silenced— unable  to  defend  himself;  but  here,  in  this  solemn  moment,  m  the 
presence  of  all  that  is  mortal  I  want  to  give  my  pledge  that  you  will  never 
hear  it  said  with  any  shadow  of  truth  that  he  ever  failed  to  account  truly 
and  justly  for  anvthing  belonging  to  others  which  for  any  reason  ever  came 
into  his  hands.  I  promise  you  that  you  shall  never  hear  any  widow  or  orphan 
say  that  Felix  Martinez  deprived  them  of  a  single  cent. 

The  gift  of  self-denial  that  gave  so  much  luster  to  his  character  was  shown 
very  ea°rly  in  his  life  and  is  best  illustrated  in  an  incident  related  to  me  by 
his'uncle,  Don  Jose  de  Garcia  Cordoba,  as  we  traveled  from  Trinidad  here 
this  morning.  Little  did  Sr.  Cordoba  think  I  would  use  his  passing  narrative 
on  this  occasion. 

When  Mr.  Martinez  was  about  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age  and  lived 
in  the  old  town  of  La  Trinchera  with  his  parents,  helping  them  in  their  farm- 
ing pursuits,  one  season  they  raised  what  was  considered  a  fairly  good  crop 
from  their  small  patch  of  land.  When  the  corn  crop  had  been  gathered, 
husked  and  made  ready  for  the  market  it  was  believed  that  it  would  bring 
in  the  neighborhood  oi  .^50.  The  family  had  figured  on  buying  more  neces- 
sities for  the  home,  among  which  was  a  suit  of  clothes  for  the  young  man.  It 
was  customarv  for  Don  Felix.  Sr..  or  Doila  Reyes  to  do  the  buying  by  jour- 
neying to  Trinidad.  Xow,  all  of  us  who  knew  our  friend  in  his  lifetime  recall 
how  scrupulously  neat  he  was  in  his  apparel.  It  is  evident  that  he  ac(|Uired 
this  taste  from  boyhood,  for  he  aspired  to  have  a  g<iod  new  suit.  AVith  this 
ambition  in  view  "he  asked  permission  of  his  parents  to  go  to  Trinidad  and 
do  the  trading.  After  the  customary  doubts  and  vacillations,  he  received  the 
commission,  having  first  obtained  a  list  of  the  things  he  had  to  purchase.  He 
took  a  pencil  and  began  to  make  calculations:  first  in  the  list,  a  suit  for  Felix  — 
.$20;  continuing  down  the  line  to  the  last  article,  the  footings  showed  he  did 
not  "have  sufficient  money.  He  figured  it  over  and  over  in  all  the  ways  he 
knew  how,  but  the  footings  gave  the  same  answer.  Some  articles  had  to  be 
eliminated,  or  some  cheaper  articles  purchased.  Down  went  the  price  of  the 
suit  to  $18.    Again  he  figured  and  figured,  but  still  there  was  a  shortage  of 
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money.  lie  kept  on  fiirnrinfr  tind  cutting  down  the  price  of  the  siiit  until  ii 
came  down  to  one  of  less  than  half  the  value  anticipated  and  dreamed 
Never,  in  all  his  figurin<?  and  play  of  numbers  did  it  occur  to  him  to  rfi);itf 
from  the  things  he  had  to  purchase  for  his  sisters  or  his  father  or  mother — 
always  from  Felix's  suit.  Next  ilay  he  hitched  up,  placed  the  corn  in  the 
wagon,  made  the  trade,  purchased  every  thing  he  had  been  told  to,  but  t'^T 
himself  he  bought  a  suit  of  less  thau  hnlf  the  (|uality  he  had  so  earnestly 
wished.  Some  jx'ople  will  t;ike  this  incident  as  illustrating  the  financial  ;ind 
mathematical  ability  of  our  friend.  I  take  it  as  an  augiiry  of  ^vhat  would 
develop  later — that  most  noble  of  noble  traits  of  the  soul — self-denial,  self- 
sacrifice.  And  as  he  was  in  his  youth,  so  was  he  during  the  rest  of  his  life. 
The  greatest  sacrifices  he  suffered  were  those  borne  in  the  interest  of  his  fellow- 
men,  more  particularly  those  of  his  own  race,  whose  misfortunes  made  his 
heart  bleed  with  sorrow.  Surrounded  though  he  was,  during  the  last  years 
of  his  life,  with  all  the  comforts  he  could  wish  for,  he  knew  no  real  happy  d;iys 
save  those  in  which  he  had  occasion  to  perform  his  works  of  mercy  or  when 
opportunity  offered  the  chance  to  forgive  and  forget  the  oft'enses  of  his  enemies. 

Mr.  IMartinez  died  before  finishing  the  beneficent  works  mapped  out  by  him 
and  wi.shed  to  live  in  order  to  complete  them,  but  realizing  that  He  who  is 
wiser  than  all  had  ordained  otherwise,  for  reasons  best  known  to  Him,  and  t<> 
which  we  all  bow,  our  friend  willingly  resigned  himself  to  His  will  and  in 
accordance  with  the  philosophy  in  which  he  believed,  prepared  himself  tn 
appear  before  the  Divine  Majesty. 

Our  friend  has  departed  from  us  forever;  his  soul  has  flown  to  that  unknown 
world,  communication  with  which  is  to  us  prohibited.  But  he  shall  live  in  the 
memory  of  those  of  us  who  k-new  him,  while  our  lives  shall  last,  and  he  will 
live  in  the  minds  of  the  coming  generations  as  long  as  there  shall  remain  any 
vestige  of  his  magnificent  works  and  as  long  as  the  pages  of  the  history  of  our 
venerable  soil  shall  be  preserved. 

All  of  us  who  here  encircle  his  mortal  remains  are  deeply  pained  with  sor- 
row. We  all  wish  to  render  to  him  our  best  tribute.  The  best  tribute  we 
can  render  to  our  departed  friend  is  to  solemnly  accept  the  counsel  that  he  so 
often  and  so  earnestly  gave  us  during  all  of  his  life:   ''Love  one  another." 

Jacob  Gross.  On  March  7th  Mr.  Jacob  Gross,  senior  member  of  the 
firm  of  Gross,  Kelly  and  Company,  died  at  Allentown,  Missouri, 
where  lie  was  stricken  with  paralysis.  His  home  was  in  Normandy, 
a  suburb  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  He  is  survived  by  a  widow  and 
twelve  sons  and  dan.iifhters.  ]\rr.  Gross  came  to  Las  Vegas  over 
thirty  years  ago,  accompanied  by  his  bride.  He  was  born  "in  Balti- 
more in  ISo-i,  and  came  west  at  an  early  age.  He  was  in  St.  Louis 
for  a  short  time  in  1S()5,  later  going  to  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  wIktc 
he  joined  the  Otero  SeUar  &  Co.  outfit.  Mr.  Gross  followed  that  firm 
in  its  westward  migration  until  it  ultimately  reached  Las  Vegas  in 
1879.  Leaving  the  employ  of  the  wholesale  house,  Mr.  Gross  org;ui- 
ized  the  San  :\Iiguel  Xational  Bank,  of  which  he  was  the  first  casiiier. 
He  became  the  head  of  the  newly  formed  firm  of  Gross,  Blackwell  \' 
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<"().,  wliich  siiecec(lea  Otero  Sellar  c^'  Co.  In  1890  Blackwell  re- 
tired and  the  company  became  Gross,  Kelly  &  Co. 

:\lr.  Gross  left  Xe^v':^^cxico  many  years  a.y'o,  Imt  made  annnal  trips 
to  r.as  Vei>-as,  atttMidin^-  meetinft-s  of  his  Inisiness  associates.  ITe  was 
a  member  of  one  of  the  most  ])rominent  old  Catholic  families  of 
Afaryland,  his  lirother  beinj;'  an  archbishop,  lie  was  one  of  the 
.\inerican  pioneers  of  I^as  Ve.ii'as. 

Cactaix  Smith  TI.  St.mpsox.  The  death  of  this  patriot  occnrred  at 
Taos,  April  :;.  Cai)tain  Sim]>son,  familiarly  known  as  "bishop," 
was  born  in  New  York  City,  :\ray  8,  1833.    At  the  a-e  of  thirteen 
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years  lie  was  apprenticed  to  James  H.  Cliilds,  a  chemist,  of  Now 
York,  but  the  haiidlint!:  of  ipecac  and  the  rolling?  of  blue  mass  pills 
were  distasteful  to  his  stirring-  nature,  and  after  three  months  of 
service  young  Simpson  decided  to  seek  other  employment  and  started 
out  to  make  his  own  way. 

He  first  went  to  Philadelphia,  then  to  Pittsburgh,  and  later  to  New 
Orleans,  where  he  was  clerk  in  the  quartermaster's  department  of 
the  regidar  army. 

In  1852,  young  Simpson  went  to  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  where  ho 
secured  a  position  as  second  clerk  for  Major  Samuel  Dusenborry, 
chief  quartermaster  for  New  Mexico,  with  headciuarters  at  Santa  Fo, 
and  held  this  position  until  October,  1854. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Ute  AVar  in  1855  he  enlisted  as  commissary 
sergeant  under  Colonel  Ceran  St.  Vrain,  and  served  throughout  the 
campaign,  being  discharged  in  July,  1855. 

Sergeant  Simpson  then  became  attached  to  military  headquarters 
at  Santa  Fe  as  a  government  express  rider,  or  dispatch  bearer,  under 
General  Garland,  and  continued  in  this  hard  and  dangerous  service 
until  August,  1857. 

In  September  of  that  year  he  made  a  trip  to  the  City  of  Mexico, 
returning  in  FeT)ruary,  1858,  by  way  of  Brownsville,  Texas,  thence 
to  New  Orleans  again,  and  to  his  native  home. 

AVhile  on  this  visit  to  New  York  Mr.  Simpson  met  ]\rajor  A.  AV. 
Reynolds,  of  the  United  States  army,  with  whom  he  engaged  as  a 
clerk,  and  went  to  Fort  Snelling,  Minnesota.  He  was  afterwards 
sent  to  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  with  a  steamer  load  of  supplies 
for  the  quartermaster's  department. 

He  came  to  New  i\Iexico  a  second  time,  as  clerk  for  Captain  AVil- 
liam  Van  Buckleen,  with  whom  he  served  until  1859.  After  leaviuir 
the  military  service  he  went  to  Las  Vegas  and  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  same  year  he  removed  to  Taos,  which  was  his  home  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  lifetime. 

From  1859  to  18G1  Ca])tain  Simpson  served  as  the  confidential 
clerk  of  Kit  Carson,  who  was,  during  that  time,  Indian  agent  at  Taos. 

On  November  28,  18G3,  he  enlisted  as  captain  of  Company  I,  Fir^t 
New  Mexico  Volunteers,  and  served  until  September  26,  1866,  wIumi 
he  was  mustered  out  at  Albuquerque  and  returned  to  Taos. 

In  the  Ute  campaign  Captain  Simpson  was  in  the  fights  at  El  Rito. 
Saguache,  and  the  Arkansas  River,  and  was  wounded  in  the  fights  at 
El  Rito  and  Saguache. 

In  the  spring  of  1861,  after  the  firing  on  Fort  Sumter,  Captniii 
Simpson,  Colonel  Ceran  St.  Vrain,  A.  H.  Pfeiffer,  Jim  Euo<. 
Dave  "Wilkens,  Tom  Barnum,  Solomon  Beuthner,  ]\rcPherst)ii. 
Johnnie  "Whitesides,  Van  Hocklen,  Fred  MuUer,  and  several  otlu'r 
Americans  raised  the  American  flag  in  Taos  plaza  and  naiU-d 
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it  to  the  flagstag  so  that  the  Confederate  sympathizers  could  not  haul 
it  down  in  the  night  time.  And  Captain  Simpson  saw  to  it  that  "Old 
(I lory"  has  been  kept  flying  in  Taos,  by  day  and  l)y  night,  ever  since. 

In' the  Civil  War  Captain  JSimpson  saw  much  hard  service,  taking 
part  in  the  fights  at  Arivipa  Canon,  Penal,  Salt  River,  Sauz,  Ochava, 
W'aterhole  Cocotopi,  Xaposite,  and  San  Carlos,  in  wliich  last  action 
!h'  was  again  wounded.  For  nearly  two  years  he  was  in  command 
at  Fort  Goodwin,  near  the  present  town  of  Globe,  Arizona,  where  at 
one  time  he  had  charge  of  "^,000  Indian  prisoners. 

In  1867,  Captain  Simpson  married  ]\Liss  dosefa  Valdez,  daughter 
of  Juan  Valdez,  of  Taos,  wlio  died  about  six  years  ago.  Anna,  wife 
of  J.  B.  Clouthier,  Estefana,  wife  of  B.  G.  Kandall,  and  Henry  V. 
Sinii)Son,  all  of  Taos;  Margaret,  wife  of  Albert  Gusdorf,  of  Albu- 
querque; S.  W.  Simpson,  of  Ray,  Arizona,  survive,  and  all  were  pres- 
ent during  the  last  days  of  their  father's  life. 

After  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  Captain  Simpson  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  lands  and  flocks,  and  for  a  number  of  years  was  engaged  in 
the  settlement  of  Nacimiento,  Cebolla,  Cliama,  Los  Luceros,  and 
Aguage  land  grants,  and  served  one  term  in  the  lower  house  of  the 
N'ew  ^lexico  legislature. 

Captain  Simpson  was  the  intimate  friend  and  confidant  of  Kit 
Carson,  and  they  were  together  in  numerous  fights  with  the  hostile 
Indians.  Almost  the  last  wish  expressed  by  Carson  before  his  death 
was,  "Tell  Simpson  and  Tom  Boggs  that  I  want  to  be  buried  at 
Taos"  —  and  the  wish  was  carried  out. 

It  was  largely  through  the  efforts  of  Captain  Simpson  that  a  mon- 
ument was  erected  over  the  grave  of  Kit  Carson  by  Carleton  Post 
Xo.  3,  G.  A.  R.,  and  an  iron  fence  built  around  the  grave  plat  by  the 
Grand  Lodge,  A.  F.  and  A.  M.,  of  New  ^Mexico. 

He  was  an  ardent  and  faithful  member  of  the  G.  A.  R.  of  New 
Mexico,  and  served  as  its  senior  vice-commander  and  also  for  many 
years  as  its  medical  director. 

Captain  Simpson  came  of  a  martial  race,  his  grandfather,  Valen- 
tine Simpson,  having  been  one  of  General  AVashington's  pilots  across 
the  Delaware  River  at  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

Patriotism  was  with  him  almost  a  religion  and  was  manifest  in 
various  incidents  of  his  everychiy  life,  an  example  and  an  inspiration 
to  us  all. 

Rugged  by  nature,  he  was  outspoken,  fearless  and  true,  and  his 
services  to  his  country  and  to  his  fellow  men  entitle  him  to  a  large 
place  in  the  history  of  Xew  Mexico. 

Fearlessly  as  he  had  faced  the  many  dangers  encountered  in  his 
tourteen  years  of  military  service,  so  fearlessly  he  faced  the  ap- 
])roach  of  death.  He  had  lived  his  life,  he  had  finished  his  work,  he 
was  ready  to  go,  and  cahnly  he  awaited  the  end. 
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Jnteriiient  was  made  in  the  American  cemetery  in  Taos  on  Ai)ril 
6tli.  The  G.  A.  R.  burial  service  was  read  at  the  grave  by  Comrade 
Jacob  AW'ltnier  of  Santa  Fe. 

William  T.  Thorxtox.  The  funeral  of  this  former  Territorial  ex- 
ecutive occurred  March  17,  191 G.  lie  died  the  precediniif  day.  At 
one  time  he  was  very  prominent  in  the  Southwest.  He  was  born  in 
Calhoun,  Henry  County,  ^Missouri,  February  9,  1843.  His  ance^^tor- 
came  from  Fng'land  to  Virginia  among-  the  very  early  settlers  of  the 
Virginia  colony  and  settleil  upon  large  tracts  of  land  grautetl  to  tlu'iu 
by  the  crown.  They  became  prominent  in  the  early  history  of  tlu' 
Dominion,  many  of  them  occupying  important  official  positions  prior 
to  and  during  the  War  of  the  Revolution.  One  of  them  was  an  aiilc- 
de-camp  upon  the  staff  of  General  AVashington.  Anotlier  Thornton, 
of  Fredericksburg,  held  a  commission  as  colonel  in  the  Continental 
army,  commanding  the  celebrated  White  Horse  Cavalry  of  Virginia. 
xVfter  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  many  of  its  members  moved  west 
and  south,  settling  in  North  Carolina,  Alabama,  Kentucky,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  (.)hio,  and  Missouri,  where  they  have  filled  numy  places  of 
trust  throughout  the  history  of  the  country,  and  have  been  prominent 
in  the  professions,  both  of  law  and  medicine.  Among  the  most  prom- 
inent members  of  the  family  may  be  mentioned  Hon.  William  F. 
Thornton,  late  of  Shelbyville,  Illinois,  Judge  Anthony  Thornton, 
judge  of  the  Illinois  Supreme  Court,  Judge  Harry  Ennis  Thornton, 
commissioned  to  settle  the  Spanish  land  grants  in  California,  and 
Harry  Ennis  Thornton,  Jr.,  late  of  San  Francisco. 

The  father  of  Governor  Thornton,  Dr.  W.  T.  Thornton,  was  l)orn 
near  Chancellorsville,  Virginia,  in  1805,  and  with  his  parents  move(l 
to  Kentucky  in  1811,  settling  in  Oldham  County,  where  he  was  reared 
into  manhood.  He  was  graduated  at  the  medical  college  in  Cincin- 
nati and  opened  an  office  in  Jacksonville,  Illinois,  in  1885.  Later  he 
returned  to  Kentucky,  where  he  nuirried  ]Miss  Caroline  V.  Taylor,  a 
daughter  of  ^Major  AVilliam  Taylor,  who  won  his  title  as  a  soldier  in 
the  War  of  the  Re^'olution.  Dr.  Thornton  returnetl  to  Slielbyvillf. 
but  in  1840  removed  to  Missouri,  settling  at  Thornton's  Ferry  on 
the  Grand  River,  from  which  place  he  moved  to  Calhoun,  llcnr} 
County,  where  he  died  in  1875.  In  politics  he  was  a  Whig  and  a  close 
friend  of  Henry  Clay.  Dr.  Thornton  was  the  youngest  of  thirteen 
children,  having  had  six  brothers  and  six  sisters  whose  descendants 
are  scattered  from  Virginia  to  California.  One  brother,  D.  M.  C. 
Thornton,  was  purser  in  the  United  States  navy;  anotlier,  Dr.  John 
Thornton,  niai'ried  a  daughter  of  President  William  [fenry  Hai'rison. 
^Li.jor  William  Tayh^-,  Governor  Thornton's  materiud  grandfathci-, 
was  also  one  of  seven  brothers,  all  of  whom  were  offic(n's  in  the  Con- 
tinental army,  two  being  killed  in  battle  and  a  third  dying  on  board 
a  prison  ship  in  Boston  harbor. 
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(lovcnior  Thornton  was  one  of  seven  children,  lie  was  educated 
ii  private  school  near  Sedalia,  Missouri,  and  graduated  from  the 
!;,\v  department  of  the  University  of  Kentucky  at  Louisville,  in  1868. 
in  the  spring  of  LS61,  he  left  school  to  enter  the  war,  but  en- 
li.t<'d  as  a  private  in  the  Confederate  army.  For  two  years 
|,e  was  body  guard  of  General  Sterling  Price,  but  later  served  in 
Ceinpanv  C  of  Wood's  battalion,  comnianded  by  his  brother.  Cap- 
tain Paul  F.  Thornton.  During  the  retreat  from  Springtield,  Mis- 
souri, he  was  captured  and  taken  to  Alton,  where  he  was  confined  in 
priso'n  until  (October.  For  making  an  attempt  to  escape,  he  \vas 
placed  in  close  confinement  for  twenty-eight  days.  Later  he  assisted 
Colonel  :Magoffin  and  fifty-six  Confederates  to  escape,  but  remained 
and  was  soon  exchanged  and  rejoined  his  company,  serving  to  the 
Olid  of  the  war. 

He  began  the  practice  of  law  at  Clinton,  Missouri.  After  serving 
two  terms  in  the  town  council  he  was  sent  to  the  Missouri  legis- 
hiture  in  1S76.  In  1877,  for  health  reasons,  he  came  to  Santa  Fe  and 
associated  himself  for  a  time  with  United  States  Senator  Thomas  B. 
(Citron.  In  1880  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Territorial  Council 
and  in  1891  was  chosen  the  first  mayor  of  Santa  Fe,  being  nominated 
bv  both,  parties,  and  receiving  every  vote  cast  but  one. 
'  In  1885,  Governor  Thornton  closed  his  law  business  and  devoted 
himself  to  extensive  cattle  ranch  interests  in  Lincoln  County  and  also 
to  mining.  In  April,  1893,  Governor  Thornton  was  appointed  the 
chief  executive  of  New  ^Mexico  by  President  Grover  Cleveland.  He 
also  acquired  control  of  the  Santa  Fe  Dailt/  Xnc  Mexican  and  edited 
it.  He  had  been  interested  in  newspaper  ventures  prior  to  this  time 
with  his  brother-in-law.  General  John  P.  Victory. 

The  administration  was  a  turbulent  one.  One  historian  says: 
"There  had  been  a  very  considerable  increase  of  crime,  especially 
high  crime,  during  the  few  years  just  preceding  Governor  Thornton's 
administration.  There  had  also  been  a  notable  delinquency  among 
tax  collectors  and  others  having  the  receipt,  care  and  custody  of  pub- 
lic funds.  The  result  of  the  crusade  against  crime  and  financial 
delinquency  which  he  inaugurated  and  carried  on  with  nnich  vigor 
of  purpose  and  action,  has  done  more  to  esta])lish  the  supremacy 
of  law,  to  secure  peace  and  good  order,  and  to  assure  the  security  of 
life  and  property,  than  the  work  of  any  of  his  predecessors  in  his 
high  office.  High  crhne,  including  political  assassinations,  involving 
l)oth  republicans  and  democrats,  conunitted  ])v[or  to  his  inaugura- 
tion, but  still  undiscovered,  were  speedily  detected  and  prosecuted 
to  conviction  by  the  peace  and  prosecuting  officers  under  his  forceful 
inspiration.  Official  carelessness  an<l  default  in  handling  and  ac- 
counting for  public  moneys  had  become  sufficiently  commcm  to  be 
scandalous  and  (lovernor  Thornton  at  once  set  himself  to  the  correc- 
tion of  this  evil  and  to  the  application  of  an  effectual  remedy." 
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Another  historian  wrote:  "From  the  earliest  days  of  his  tern 
pestuons  administration  he  f(nin<l  himself  confronted  with  every  con- 
ceivable obstacle.  The  result  of  his  crusade  a.^■ainst  crime  and 
against  financial  delinquency  which  he  inaugurated  and  carried  on 
with  much  vigor  of  purpose  and  action,  signalized  his  administration 
and  gave  him  a  distinguished  place  in  the  histoiy  of  this  territory  a> 
the  most  executive  and  useful  governor  New  Mexico  has  ever  had." 

Shortly  after  the  appointment  of  Governor  I^liguel  A.  Otero  ]>y 
President  ^rdvinley,  Governor  Thornton  left  for  Guadalajara, 
ieo,  and  engaged  in  extensive  mining  operations.  At  the  outbreak 
of  the  Mexican  trouble,  he  returned  to  Santa  Fe,  but  spent  his  win- 
ters at  Redlands  and  other  points  in  southern  California.  Governoi- 
McDonald  appointed  him  State  librarian  but  the  State  Senate  failed 
to  confirm  him.  The  matter  went  into  the  courts  but  decision  was  ad- 
verse. 

In  186S  Governor  Thornton  married  Miss  Helen  Maltby,  of  New 
York,  who  survives  him.  She  was  a  daughter  of  Xorman  Maltby, 
later  mayor  of  Sedalia,  Missouri. 
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Wir.LiAM  Hayes  Pope 
Fii>t  Federal  Judge,  District  of  New  ]\[exieo.  Born  1S70,  died  191(j 
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CASTANO  DE  SOSA'S  EXPEDITION  TO  NEW  iMEXICO 

IN  1590' 


Dorothy  Hull,  M.A. 
l  ixtroductoey 

1  Northward  Expansion  of  Xeic  Spain,  1521-1580.  -  Though  the 
iiiNt  Spanish  explorations  in  New  Mexico  were  somewhat  m  advjuice 
..f  tlie  g-eneral  northward  progress  from  Mexico,  they  lose  their 
proper  perspective  nnless  studied  as  an  integral  part  of  that  gradual 
a.lvance  of  the  northern  frontier  of  wliich  they  form  so  interesting  a 

chapter.  .      i  <• 

After  the  conquest  of  the  central  valley  of  Mexico  the  frontier  was 
pushed  to  the  north  and  west  with  a  marvelous  rapidity.'  Sandoval 
and  Alvarado  completed  the  conquest  of  the  outlying  provinces; 
OUd  subjected  ^lichoacan;  Cortes  and  Guzman  prepared  both  kind 
and  sea  expeditions  for  the  exploration  of  the  west  coast.  Mean- 
while a  corresponding  activity  in  the  east,  having  its  center  m  the 
West  Indies,  had  led  to  the  discovery  of  Florida,  to  the  mapping  out 
tlie  Gulf  Coast,  and  to  an  attempted  occupation  of  this  region  by  the 
ill-fated  Narvaez  expedition  in  1527. 

In  1536  Cabeza  de  Vaca  and  three  other  survivors  of  the  Narvaez 
expedition  succeeded  after  years  of  wandering  in  making  their  way 
across  the  continent  to  the  north  Mexican  frontier.  The  re])ort  of 
Caheza  de  Vaca  quickened  the  interest  of  the  Mexican  government  m 
the  regions  to  the  north,  and  resulted  in  the  preliminary  expedition 
of  Fr^v  ^ylarcos  de  Xiza  in  15:59,  and  the  attempted  con<piest  of  Xew 
Mexico  bv  the  Coronado  expedition  ( 1540-1.342).  Although  the  Coro- 
nado  expedition  did  not  lead  to  the  immediate  occupation  of  Xew 

'  Tliis  paj.or  w:is  written  in  Professor  Bolton 's  seminary  at  the  rniversity  of  California, 
ami  was  editea  for  iiublieatioa  l>y  Cliarles  W.  Ilackctt. 

2  Bancroft,  HLstorii  of  the  North  iltTienn  States,  i,  1-53. 
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Mexico,  it  (lid  bring  to  the  ISpaiiiarcls  detiiiite  knowledge  of  the  n.i- 
tives  of  the  pueblo  region  and  of  the  eliaracteristies  of  the  land  wliicl: 
was  later  to  bear  the  name  of  New  ]\Iexico,  while  it  "added  to  tln' 
world  as  known  to  Europeans  an  extent  of  territory  bounded  on  tiic 
west  by  the  Colorado  from  its  mouth  to  the  Grand  Canyon,  on  tlic 
east  by  the  boundless  prairies,  and  stretr-hing  northward  to  the  u{jp<'r 
waters  of  the  Kio  Grande  and  the  southern  boundary  of  Nebraska." 

For  almost  fort>'  years  after  the  return  of  Coronado  interest  ii; 
the  pueblo  region  languished.  This  was  due  in  part  to  the  failure  n\ 
the  fabulous  riches  of  that  region  to  materialize;  in  part  to  the  out- 
break of  the  ]\Iixton  AVar;  but  principally  to  the  discovery  of  the  rich 
mineral  deposits  in  the  central  provinces  of  Durango  and  Chihuahua. 
In  1541  the  province  of  Xueva  Galicia  had  l)een  organized,  and  now  in 
1560  the  great  province  of  Xueva  Vizeaya,  including  modern  Du- 
rango, Chihuahua,  Coahuila,  Sinaloa,  and  ISonora,  was  added  to  tlic 
roll  of  ]\rexican  States.*  Guadalajara  had  already  become  the  seat  of 
the  first  great  Mexican  bishopric  and  the  Franciscans  had  puslicil 
north  from  there,  gradually  working  up  the  eastern  edge  of  the 
plateau  as  the  Jesuits  a  little  later  were  to  follow  its  western  edge. 

2.  Tlie  Beairakpniufj  of  Interest  in  Xew  Mexico,  1580-1590. — 
Through  the  development  of  the  central  provinces  which  marked  tlie 
four  decades  following  the  expedition  of  Coronado,  a  new  line  of  ap- 
proach to  Xew  Mexico  along  the  central  plateau  was  opened  up.  In- 
evitably, as  the  frontier  was  pushed  toward  the  pueblo  region,  fur- 
ther rumors  of  the  riches  to  be  found  in  that  land  and  of  the  vast 
harvest  of  souls  to  be  garnered  there  reached  the  ears  of  both  secular 
and  religious  leaders  in  the  northern  provinces.  The  first  result  ol' 
this  revived  interest  in  the  pueblo  region  was  the  departure  of  the 
Rodriguez  exjtedition,  organized  by  the  Franciscans  to  carry  the  light 
of  the  gospel  to  the  pueblo  Indians.  It  was  followed  in  15S2  by  an 
expedition  midev  Don  Antonio  Espejo,  designed  to  ascertain  the  fate 
of  the  missionaries  left  among  the  Indians  by  the  former  expedition. 

The  reports  of  these  two  expeditions  aroused  the  greatest  intere>t 
and  enthusiasm  in  Mexico,  and  awakened  the  hope  not  only  of  the 
successful  occupation  of  Xew  Afexico.  but  of  the  possibility  of  plant- 
ing colonies  Ix-yond  Ciljola  and  Quivira  on  the  Straits  of  Anian. 
There  was  no  dearth  of  a})plicants  for  the  position  of  adelantailo  of 
New  jMexico,  ljut  though  a  number  of  contracts  were  approved  by  the 
viceroy,  who  had  not  himself  the  power  to  issue  the  commission, 
nothing  further  was  <lone,  and  the  years  slip|)e<l  by  with  the  c()n(|Ue.-i 
of  Xew  ^Mexico  apj)arently  as  far  off  as  ever. 

jV[eanwhile  the  eastern  frontier  had  been  pushed  north  from  Paii- 

sWinsihiji,  Jnurncii  of  Coroitodo,  xi. 

*  Bolton,  Sp'iiii.sli  T'.jploratinn  iit  the  SoutJiirc.st,  1)57-142. 
5  Bolton,  .S'/""' I Exploration  in  iJw  Siiiitluctjst,  199. 
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...„  In  137G  Luis  de  Carabajal  ha.l_i)fneti-atLM]  this  i-c,m..n  m  pur- 
",',it  of  niaraudin-  Indians,  and  in  1571*  ho  rcccivod  a  cnnin-^ion  to 
..floct  its  conquest  and  sottlemont.  Tlie  provinc..  assi,-iK"!  K'  lum 
,j„.l,.r  the  title  of  Xuevo  Leon  was  to  extend  two  hundrcl  Ira.uucs 

,,,.rth  fi-om  Panneo."  ,•  i  ^ 

It  was  from  this  ]n-()viiu'.'  of  Xuevo  Leon,  lym--  as  it  did  so  aa- 
,  ,..,.nt  to  the  two  rivers  — the  Rio  Grande  and  the  Pecos  — giving 
t-,M.^s  to  the  pueblo  region,  that  a  third  route  to  New  Mexico  by  way 
'.',f  the  Pecos  Kiver  was  shortly  to  he  opened  up.    The  men  whose 
-nirit  and  courau-e  had  eft'eeted  the  conquest  of  tlie  northern  prov- 
inces could  not  he  restrained  within  the  limits  of  artificial  boundaries 
hil.l  down  on  paper.    The  pioneering-  spirit  drew  them  on  to  the  re- 
gions bevond  bv  an  attraction  as  subtle  as  it  was  strong. 
^  The  expedition  of  Castaho  de  Sosa  was  the  inevitable  outcome  of 
this  spirit.    Sosa  was  an  otiicial  of  the  Province  of  Xuevo  Leon,  and 
had  for  a  number  of  years  been  engaged  in  the  work  of  exploration 
and  colonization  in  that  teriitory.    It  was  but  natural  that  his  ambi- 
tion should  lead  him  on  beyond  the  frontiers  of  his  province  in  quest 
of  other  worlds  to  conquer.  ^  ^  ^ 

It  is  the  object  of  this  paper  to. trace  in  detail  the  history  ot  bosa  s 
expedition  to'Xew  Mexico,'  and  to  show  that  this  expedition,  hitherto 
regarded  as  illeg-al.  was  in  reality  in  strict  accordance  with  the  Laws 
of'Settlement  of  1573,  cited  by  Sosa  in  the  "Memoria"'  of  his  ex- 
pedition as  the  authority  for  all  his  acts. 

II.      CASTA^'0  HE  SOSa's  EXPEDITION 

1.  The  Start.  — lu  1590  Gaspar  Castano  de  Sosa,  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor of  the  province  of  Xuevo  Leon,  was  stationed  in  the  little 
mining  town  of  Almaden  in  Coahuila.  He,  too,  felt  the  stir  of  anibi- 
tion  for  the  conquest  of  the  Xorth,  and  as  he  had  been  for  some  time 
working  the  mines  of  Almaden,  and  had  found  the  returns  in  silver 
very  small,  while  the  cost  of  living  was  very  g-reat,  he  determined  to 
lead  his  little  flock  from  Almaden  to  the  Promised  Land  of  Xew  :\Iex- 
ico.'  As  in  pursuance  of  this  plan  he  would  be  acting  in  strict  con- 
formity with  the  Law  of  Settlement  of  1573     which  authorized  of- 

Alonso  lie  Leon,  nisinria  de  Xuevo  Leon,  p.  73  et  seq. 

-Of  particular  interest  in  connection  vrith  the  route  of  the  expeaition  are  the  autlior's 
.•onchisions  whicli  have  led,  apparently  for  the  first  time,  and  Tvith  a  fair  .lei^ree  of  prob- 
al.ilitv,  to  the  identification  of  five  of  tlie  pueblos  visited  by  Sosa  with  pueblos  known  m 
later  davs.  These  ]>uebIos,  as  named  after  the  Spanish  occupation,  were  San  Ihlefonso,  San 
•  luan,  Yu<|ueyun,|ue.  Santa  Clara,  an.l  Isletn.  Earlier  writers  have  already  identihed  a  num- 
in>r  of  the  other  pueblos  visited  bv  Sosa.  —  Charles  W.  Hackctt. 

-:Memorial  del  Descubrimiento  que  Garpar  Castano  de  Sosa,  hi/.o  en  el  Xuevo  ^Fexico, 
^<i.■ndo  Teniente  de  Goberna.lor  v  Caj.itan  General  del  Xuevo  Eeino  de  Leon,"  m  Pacheco  y 
(  Ardenas,  Col.  Pur.  Inrd.,  xv,  191--2GI.  The  "Memoria"  constitutes  the  chief  source  for 
tliis  paper. 

'J  De  LeiHi,  Eisturia  de  Xuero  Leon,  92-93. 

ic'Ordenanzas  de  su  Ma^estad,  hechns  para  loa  nuevos  descubrimientos,  Conquistas,  y 
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ficials  in  the  colonies  to  provide  for  tlie  establishment  of  settlement  ^ 
in  lands  already  discovered,"  he  anticipated  no  difftcnlty  on  the  ihA'w^ 
ical  score.  His  first  step  was  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  the  iiiiiah. 
itaiits  of  Alniaden  whom  he  desired  to  transport  to  this  more  an>pi- 
cioiis  land.  To  accomplish  this  purpose  he  resorted  to  a  stratc-ci!: 
which,  thou.u'li  perhaps  unjustifiable  from  a  strictly  moral  point 
view,  had  at  least  the  merit  of  inmiediately  securing-  the  desired  re- 
sult, even  to  making  it  appear  that  the  initiative  came  not  from  hiiu. 
but  from  the  eager  victims  themselves. 

He  caused  some  Indians  to  bring  him  silver-bearing  ores  whicii 
were  supposed  to  have  been  found  in  the  distant  regions'to  the  north. 
These  he  proceeded  to  assay,  but  during  the  process  he  surreptitioii>- 
ly  dropped  into  the  refinery  a  tankard  of  silver,  so  that  the  result 
showed  an  ingot  of  silver  more  than  lialf  the  size  of  the  ores  assave.l. 
On  beholding  this  mai-vel,  the  worthy  Castano  ejaculated,  "Is  it  pos- 
sible that  we  are  squandering  our  time  here,  when  so  great  richo 
are  to  be  hadf "  And  the  minds  of  all  were  so  moved  that  they,  wh.. 
had  little  need,  besought  that  they  might  go  to  colonize  in  the  region 
whence  the  ores  had  been  brought. 

He  graciously  granted  them  the  desired  permission,  and,  having 
procured  a  wagon-train  of  supplies,  oxen,  plough-shares,  and  an 
elaborate  military  equipment  including  two  brass  pieces  of  ordnance, 
he  raised  camp  and  set  out  with  his  little  band  of  one  hundred  and' 
seventy  men,  women,  and  children,  having  previously  despatched 
messengers  to  the  viceroy  to  acquaint  him  with  the  nature  of  the  ex- 
pedition, and  to  secure  instructions  which  the  messengers  were  to 
bring  back  with  all  haste,  if  possible  overtaking  the  partv  before  it 
bad  reached  the  Rio  Grande.'- 

^2.  The  Journey  to  the  Bio  Grande.  — Haxino;  left  Almaden  on  tlie 
27th  of  July,  on  the  next  day  the  party  reached  the  Nadadores  River 
where  they  remained  until  the  8th  of  August.  During  their  stav  in 
this  place  many  friendly  Indians,  doubtless  drawn  l)v"curiosity,  \-is- 
ited  the  canq;  and  were  given  assurances  of  friendship.  Other  vis- 
itors, it  appears,  were  actuated  by  an  ulterior  motive,  for  thev  suc- 
ceeded in  making  off  Avith  a  nunil)er  of  the  horses  at  the  verv  time 
when  Castano  was  reassuring  their  brethren  with  kind  words.  '  Luck- 
ily he  was  informed  of  this  strange  return  for  hospitalitv  before  it 
was  too  late,  and  going  in  pursuit,  succeeded  in  overtakino-  and  cap- 
turing three  of  the  thieves  and  recovering  the  stolen  property.  In 

Pn,;i(i.-a.ionos  -  Julio  ,lo  1";!.  i„  Paebeo  y  Car,louas,  Col.  Doc.  Lnkl,  xvi,  U2-  trnn.!:.f..l 
m  Cornish,    ■  1  relmnnaries  to  the  Ounte  Expe.litiou  (mss.,  University  of  California)  "  1 

n  Or.linanoe     Pacl.eco  v  Canlena.s,  To/.  Bac.  hud.,  xvi,  143;  Cornish,  "  Preliminari.w  t. 
the  Oiiate  Kxpeilition, "  124. 

/r.'v'^'"'  ^''e  ^■"■e'-"y  "I'lst  },e  notifict  of  suoh  an  cx.H',lirinn 

(Onlinanoo  U,  translated  in  Cornish.  "  Prelin.iuaries  to  the  Onate  ExpeJition, "  125). 
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,,i,.r  not  onlv  to  punish  those  offenders,  but  to  prevent  the  possibil- 
ni  tlie  recurrence  of  such  an  event,  he  deterniined  to  han^:  two'" 
.,r  the  captives,  believin-x  that  the  report  of  his  severity,  preceding 
":,i„i  into  the  hinds  whither  he  was  -oin-  wouhl  deter  the  inhabitants 
,,r  those  regions  from  the  conunission  ot  lilvc  crimes. 

I-^i-om  the  Xadadores  a  ten  (hiys'  march,'*  liroken  by  f  requent  halts, 
i.nnigiit  the  party  to  the  marshes  of  the  Rio  Salinas  where  it  was 
,i,ri(k'<l  to  encamp  several  (hiys  in  the  hope  of  tlie  arrival  of  the  mes- 
M'ii"-ers  who  had  been  sent  to  the  viceroy. 

Sosa  took  advantage  of  this  dehiy  by  going  in  company  with  a  few 
of  his  soldiers  to  explore  the  neighboring  sierras  in  search  of  mines. 
||(>  even  went  so  far  as  to  announce  his  determination  to  settle  in  this 
ivirion  if  anv  could  be  found,  for  he  denominated  this  one  of  the  most 
fertile  vallevs  in  the  world.  But  the  search  proved  vain.  Not  only 
xverc  no  mines  found,  but  the  inhabitants  themselves  —  for  he  visited 
two  ranchen'as  during  the  process  of  exploration —  had  no  knowl- 
(mIu-c  of  the  existence  of  any. 

On  the  24:th  of  August  the  march  was  resumed.  Having  passed 
successively  the  Salinas,  Ratones,  and  Gato  Rivers,'"  they  proceeded 
for  three  days  through  an  arid  stretch  of  country  where  their  oidy 
source  of  water  was  the  rain  which  it  seemed  that  the  Lord  had  provi- 
dentially sent  for  their  aid.  After  reaching  the  Rio  RoMan '"  on 
September  4tli  they  were  freed  at  least  tem])orarlly  from  this  hard- 
ship. Beyond  this  river  they  found  the  country  well-wooded,  and 
al>ounding  in  walnuts  and  grapes. 

With  tiie  principal  features  of  the  country  traversed  by  the  party 
between  Almaden  (]\Ionclova)  and  the  Rio  Bravo  Sosa  appears  to 
have  been  previously  familiar,  either  through  the  reports  of  earlier 
explorers,  or  perhaps  from  having  partially  traversed  this  region  in 
his  own  earlier  explorations  in  Nuevo  Le(3n.  The  names  of  the  rivers 
seem  to  liave  been  already  known,  and  he  had  definite  infonnation  as 
to  the  existence  of  mines  in  this  terntory.'^ 

On  the  9th  of  September  the  Rio  Bravo  was  reached  after  a  march 
of  over  six  weeks.  Here  again  many  days  were  spent  in  awaiting 
news  from  the  viceroy. 

i^'Thc  tliinl,  a  mere  boy,  was  eonsiffiieil  to  the  care  of  one  of  the  soldiers. 

i+Maiiy  Indians  were  met  durinf;  this  jiart  of  the  journey,  and  those  who  coultl  be  per- 
suaded to  foresjo  their  fears  sufficiently  to  approach  the  camp  were  given  assurances  of 
friendship.  Little  comment  is  nuide  on  the  country  through  which  they  passed,  though  men- 
tion is  made  of  a  group  of  lakes  (Charcos  de  Vaca)  readied  August  Sth,  and  a  small  stream, 
tlie  Seco,  reaclie<l  on  tlie  i:!th. 
Possibly  the  Eio  Aura. 

T'The  Ratones  and  tlie  Oato  may  have  been  respectively  the  Sabinas  ami  the  Arroyo 
Camaron,  a  branch  of  the  Salailo. 

'•Doubtless  a  west  branch  of  the  Hio  Grande,  j.ossibly  the  Rio  San  Diego.  If  so,  the 
i  inirse  taken  must  have  been  almost  directly  north  from  ^Monclova. 

'-^Sosa,  "Memoria,"  195. 
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In  view  of  tlu"  delay  caused  l,y  the  fadiuv  of  the  iiiessenoers  to  ap 
pear,  the  lieuti'Jiaiit  hc^-aii  to  ciitei-taiii  serious  doubts  as  to  tlie  mli- 
quacy  of  the  food  supply  whicii  lie  had  provided  for  the  expeditim, 
On  measurement  it  was  found  to  have  dwindled  so  rapidlv  that  I,, 
was  tilled  with  -reat  ooneern.  It  was  evident  that  the  careless  an. 
haphazard  distribution  which  had  been  the  rule  in  the  past  must  b, 
replaced  Ijy  careful  husbandry  of  what  supplies  vet  remained.  f\)i 
the  future  it  was  determined  to  o-rant  a  strict  allowance  of  an  almu.l 
of  grain  per  week  to  each  individual. 

.Vs  the  days  ]jassed  by  with  no  news  of  the  dilatorv  messeno'ers 
S(jsa  touiid  himself  in  a  peiplexin.o-  dilemma.  Eaeh"<hav  brought 
nearer  the  failure  of  the  food  supply,  and  with  it  the  final  impossi- 
bility of  continuing  the  journey.  Obviouslv,  he  must  either  pres. 
forward  without  awaithig  the  reply  of  the  vicerov,  or,  awaitino-  that 
must  find  himself  unable  to  proceed  throuo-h  lack"  of  supplies  when  it 
should  be  received.  That  this  reply  would  prove  unfavorable  Sosa 
seems  to  have  never  even  conceived. 

3.  _  The  Search  tor  the  Rio  Salado  ( Pecos).''  — At  last  it  was  de- 
termined to  pursue  the  journey  without  further  delav.  And  now  at 
once  there  arose  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  route  which  should 
be  taken.  It  appears  that  the  members  of  the  partv  were  allowed 
great  latitude  m  expressing  their  views  which  were  in  the  main  quite 
different  from  tliat  of  their  commander.  He,  however,  beino-  in  no 
way  bound  to  accept  their  advice,  resolved  to  follow  his  own  plan 
which  was  to  seek  the  Rio  Salado  (Pecos).  He  therefore  sent  out  a 
small  advance  party  to  search  for  this  river.  The  search  proved 
vain  because  of  the  roughness  of  the  countrv  and  the  densitv  of  the 
underbrush  which  made  advance  all  but  impossible  The  partv  re 
turned  to  report  that  they  had  discovered  another  river  which "thev 
believed  could  be  reached,  though  this,  too,  would  prove  dif!icult  for 
the  same  reasons.  Another  party  sent  out  to  the  same  localitv  o-ave 
the  opinion  that  it  was  in  no  way  possible  to  reach  the  river  The 
lieutenant,  however,  was  not  to  be  discouraged.  Tliou<.h  himself 
prevented  by  a  temporary  indisposition  from  undertakino- the  searcli 
he  sent  out  a  third  party  under  Cristobal  de  Heredia,  waesc  ,lr 

loSosa's  "Moinoria  -'  contains  no  record  of  the  crossing  of  the  Rio  Grande   l,ut  it  is 
evxdent  that  .t  nu.st  have  been  crossed  son.e  distance  south  <,f  the  n.out ,  o      e  Pe  1  f 
tl  e  latter  rner  was  on  the.r  left  when  discovered.    The  river  which  Sosa  called    iL'  L-.v. 
^as  reacl,ed  after  two  day."  n.arch  fro.n  the  "Rio  Grande,  and  the  Pecos  was  di  co  ere 
an  advance  party  on  the  fourth  day  after  the  crossing  of  the  Laxas.    The  '  Men  on  '  • 
rarely  n^cords    he  d.stance  traveled  per  day  durin.  any  part  of  the  iournev     In     "  . 
such  data  wou  d  he  ot  httle  service,  as  the  party  nu.st  have  pursued  a  verv  roun.la  m,t  av' 

River  wut  tt  P^r"  '  )  the  Devd  s  River  of  Texas.    The  identity  of  Sosa 's  Salad- 

Ruer  ^ith  the  I  ccos  is  assured.  The  cause  of  the  name  is  obvious:  Sosa  frequentlv  con,- 
meats  on  the  r.ch  salt  deposits  found  alon.  this  strean,  and  after  reachir,^  Z  Jhl  f 
Pec-os,  he  says:  "Ann  quarto  .le  le,.ua  va  el  rio  Salado  que  decimos,  por  do^.le  fue  nuc  tn. 
canuno  aunque  el  a^'un  salada  se  pienle  n,uchas  le.nu.s  atras."    (-'Memoria  "  p  ^'o  ) 
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,  which  sueet'cdea  at  last  in  ivacliiii^-  the  river  and  in  discover- 

a  ford  where  the  wau'ons  couhl  cross.  And  so,  traversing  the 
,!o|,i.s  that  led  to  the  Kio  Grande,  the  party  retnnied  to  the  camp 
witii  the  news. 

On  October  1st  camp  was  broken,  and  in  spite  of  dissension  in  the 
ranks'"  Sosa  (lirect<'d  his  course  toward  the  Ki'o  Salado.  On  the  next 
■  lay  the  river  discovered  by  the  exploring  parties  —  which  he  called 
,1,,;  i^.jxas  — was  reached  and  crossed,  all)eit  with  great  difficulty,  and 
the  journey  was  continued.  On  the  Ttli  an  advance  party  headed  by 
Captain  Cristobal  de  Heredia  succeeded  in  locating  the  Salado, 
though  they  reported  that  it  was  manifestly  impossible  for  the  rest 
of  the  party  to  reach  it  because  of  the  dense  thickets  and  the  rugged 
land  which"  lay  in  its  vicinity.  The  lack  of  water  was  by  this  time 
causing  sutfering  among  both  men  and  beasts,  so  that  the  lieutenant 
deemed  it  best,  after  trying  by  all  possible  means  to  reach  the  Salado, 
to  return  to  the  Laxas  River,  which  was  reached  on  October  12th, 
From  here  another  exploring  party  returned  to  the  Salado  by  a  dif- 
ferent route  but  again  no  way  of  approach  could  be  found.  The 
party  remained  on  the  Rio  Laxas  until  the  14th,  after  which  the  jour- 
ney was  continued. 

By  this  time  the  supplies  were  dangerously  dwindling,  and  it  was 
found  necessary  to  cut  down  the  weekly  allowance  of  grain  by  one- 
iialf.  To  supply  the  necessities  of  the  people,  one  of  the  men  of  the 
company,  Joan  Perez  de  los  Rios,  offered  his  drove  of  oxen  as  a  free 
gift,  and  it  was  in  consequence  arranged  that  a  pound  and  a  half  of 
meat  per  day  should  be  allowed  to  each  member  of  the  company  in 
addition  to  the  small  allowance  of  grain. 

Notwithstanding  this  respite  from  imminent  stal*^'ation,  the  com- 
l)any,  despairing  of  ever  being  able  to  reach  the  Salado,  earnestly 
importuned  the  lieutenant  to  turn  back.  Joan  Perez  de  los  Rios,  in 
l)articular,  feeling  perhaps  that  his  generosity  had  entitled  him  to  a 
very  free  expression  of  opinion,  became  particularly  bitter  in  his 
complaints.  Sosa,  however,  was  determined  to  go  on,  and  he  sternly 
ordered  the  men  to  cease  their  "babbling"  on  pain  of  losing  the  many 
l)rivileges  which  he  had  heretofore  allowed  them.  As  for  himself, 
he  "trusted  in  God  that  He  would  jirovide  a  way  out  of  their  diffi- 
culties, and  would  enable  them  to  find  what  they  sought."       -  - 

After  wandeiing  through  a  countiy  so  rugged  as  to  be  all  l)ut  im- 
passable, and  so  arid  that  the  paiiy  were  in  extreme  distress  from 
lack  of  water,  news  was  brought  l)ack  on  the  24th  by  an  advance 
guard  that  a  means  of  approach  to  the  Salado  had  at  last  been  dis- 
covered. 

^0  Tliroui^hout  tlie  greater  jtart  of  the  journey  we  find  the  members  of  tlie  party  dis- 
senting from  Sosa  with  regard  to  the  route  to  be  pursued.  Ho  does  not  make  clear  what 
i-oiirse  tlicy  desired  to  take. 
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Great  was  the  joy  of  the  company  at  the  prospect  of  being  freed  at 
last  from  the  hardships  which  they  had  suffered  in  the  search  for 
this  river.  All  petty  jealousies  and  ([uarrels  were  forgotten,  and  the 
members  of  the  party  assembled  with  mutual  good  will  to  receive  the 
thanks  of  their  connnander  for  the  fortitude  which  they  had  dis- 
played in  the  midst  of  their  misery,  and  the  perseverance  with  which 
they  had  patiently  sought  their  goal  until  success  had  at  last  crowned 
their  ett'orts.  Xo  amount  of  gold,  he  said,  could  reward  such  faitli- 
fulness,  but  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  king  would  liberally  recompense 
them  for  the  important  service  which  they  were  rendering  him. 
What  the  recomitense  was  to  be,  Sosa  and  his  company  Httle  im- 
agined, as  they  assembled  to  give  thanks  —  a  motley  crowd  of  sol- 
diers and  Indians,  men,  women,  and  chihlren  worn  with  months  of 
travel,  foot-sore  and  weary,  but  happy  in  their  ignorance  of  the  fact 
that  they  had  yet  to  encounter  the  worst  of  their  difficulties  and  that 
the  king,  instead  of  rewarding  the  faithful  members  of  the  expedi- 
tion, was  destined  to  heap  dishonor  and  disgrace  on  its  author. 

On  the  26th  of  October  the  little  party  at  last  reached  the  Ri'o 
Salado  and  made  camp  on  its  left  bank. 

4.  UiJ  the  Salado  to  the  Pueblos. —  On  the  2Sth  of  October  the 
march  up  the  Salado  was  begun.  They  passed  during  the  next  few 
days  through  a  large  number  of  deserted  rancherias,  but  found  no 
Indians  save  one,  whom  they  were  unable  to  understand  through 
want  of  an  interpreter.  The  countiy  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  the 
salt  deposits  which  it  contained,  and  the  land  along  the  river  was 
very  marshy. 

On  the  31st  of  the  month  the  party  encountered  a  band  of  Indians 
who  carried  their  goods  loaded  on  dogs,  a  thing  very  marvelous  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Spaniards.  These  people,  perhaps  members  of  the  same 
tribe  which  the  soldiers  of  the  Rodriguez  expedition  found  on  the 
Pecos,-'  fled  at  the  approach  of  the  company.  During  the  next  few 
days  many  more  Indians  were  met.  These  proved,  for  the  most  part, 
to  be  by  no  means  friendly.  In  fact  they  slew  one  of  the  members  of 
the  party  — himself  an  Indian  —  and  endeavored  to  steal  what  oxen 
yet  remained.  In  this  nefarious  scheme  they  were  fortunately  l)alked 
by  Captain  Cristobal  de  lleredia  who  went  in  pursuit,  killing  a  num- 
ber of  the  Indians  and  taking  four  prisoners  one  of  whom  was  hange<l 
forthwith,  while  the  others  —  mere  boys  —  were  assigned  to  the  care 
of  certain  soldiers  to  be  trained  as  interpreters. 

The  line  of  march  during  these  days  was  up  the  river  through  a 
dreary  stretch  of  salt  marshes  and  sand-dunes.  They  were  doul)tless 
traversing  the  territory  now  comprised  in  Eddy  and  Chaves  count!<'s 
in  southeastern  Xew  ^fexico,  where  plentiful  sui)plies  of  gypsum  an' 

-'I  Di'claracinii  ilo  Pciro  BiistMnietite  in  PaeliPi'o  y  C'anlonas,  Col.  Doc.  Iiu'd.,  xv,  S>^. 
Translation  in  Kolton,  Spinii.sh  Kj plnrntioit  in  the  Southwest,  148. 
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.Till  found."  (  Ml  tlu'  7th  of  Xovinnher,  still  proet'eiUii--  up  the  k'ft 
;  ^nk  of  the  ri\  er,  they  camped  on  a  creek,  proba])ly  a  few  miles  south 
..f  the  present  location  of  Fort  Sumner  in  Guadalupe  county.y'  From 
:.;i>  point  on  they  passed  throu,u:h  '\2:ood  country."  The  river  was 
i  ..rdered  ^vitll  ])eds  of  reed  i>-rass ;  \vell-i>-rassed  plains  and  mesa  land 
..xl.Mided  back  from  the  river.  There  were  many  mesquite  shrubs 
which  provideil  food  for  the  party/'  and,  together  with  the  large 
numbers  of  tish  which  were  caught,  made  it  possible  to  still  further 
-horten  the  allowance  of  grain. 

It  had  now  been  some  time  since  the  party  had  met  with  any  na- 
tives, so  when  on  the  -list  of  Xovend)er  some  smoke  was  descried  on 
u  sierra  in  the  distance,  a  numl^er  of  the  men  were  very  eager  to  in- 
vestigate its  origin.  The  lieutenant,  however,  refused  to  counte- 
nance such  a  digression  from  liis  course  and  doggedly  pursued  his 
wav  up  the  Salado. 

()n  the  24:th  the  river  was  crossed  where  it  made  a  great  bend  to 
the  east,  and  camp  was  pitched  on  a  small  creek  where  there  was  a 
lake  bordered  by  groves  of  willows  and  many  vines.'' 

Until  the  1st  of  December  the  march  was  continued  up  the  west 
bank  of  the  river.  There  were  great  groves  of  willows,  and  nu- 
merous springs  —  the  first  seen  since  the  party  had  left  the  Rio 
(Irande.  The  reed  grass  along  the  river  was  all  parched  and  dry 
and  it  appeared  that'no  rain  had  fallen  in  this  district  for  some  time. 
The  weather  was  now  beginning  to  grow  very  cold.  On  tlie  oOth  of 
November  a  large  ranchen'a  was  found,  but  it  proved  to  be  empty  of 
people. 

On  the  1st  of  December  the  river  was  recrossed  to  the  t^ast  to  avoid 
the  necessity  of  crossing  a  deep  stream  which,  apparently  having  its 
source  in  a  sierra  to  the  west,  flowed  into  the  Salado  at  this  point. 
This  may  have  been  the  Arroyo  Pintada'"  which  emi)ties  into  the 
Pecos  through  a  deep  gorge  in  the  vicinity  of  the  thirty-fifth  parallel. 

From  this  place  Sosa  sent  Cristobal  de  Here<lia  up  the  river  with  a 
small  company,  to  search  for  some  tribe  from  which  information 
with  regard  to  the  country  might  be  gleaned.  He  vrarned  the  i)arty 
that  they  were  not  to  enter  any  settlement  that  they  might  discover, 
because  he  wished  to  enter  with  Ids  camp  and  wagon  train  all  in  one 
body. 

The  main  party  continued  up  the  river,  but  trav(>l  now  proved  very 

-- Xew  Mexico.  I?rport  of  ihe  Bureau  of  Immiaraiion  for  1S04,  p.  2-34. 
Xo  distances  are  given  in  tlie  MS. 

It  is  in  this  region  ttiat  the  tirst  eastern  tributaries  of  any  size  How  into  the  Pecos. 
2*  The  mesquite  boars  sweet,  jmlpy -jio-ls  (Iloilge.  Rdiidhool'  of  American  Indians,  i,  468). 
-■'  Possibly  the  Arroyo  Salmio.    The  Pecos  makes  a  pronounced  bend  here. 

Tliev  were  now  very  near  to  the  pueblo  region  which  extern  led  to  tlie  vicinity  of  the 
thirty-fifth  parallel  (cf.  Kandelier,  Final  Ecport.  ii,  mOi.  Tlie  runits  of  the  pueblo  settle- 
ni.-nts  must  have  been  fairly  well  known  by  Sosa.  He  had  the  latitude  taken  here  and 
judged  from  tlie  result  tliat  settlements  were  near  c'Memoria,"  iUi). 
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difficult  because  of  the  sand-dunes  and  shoals  that  beset  their  path. 
From  time  to  time  they  wore  obliged  to  turn  aside  from  the  river  to 
avoid  these.  On  the  Ttli  of  December  the  river  was  crossed  and  camp 
was  made  in  a  poplar  g-rove  on  the  west  bank.  On  the  lOtli  rouirli 
land  ag'ain  necessitated  a  crossing  to  the  east. 

On  the  12th  Diego  de  Yiruega,  a  member  of  Heredia's  party,  ri - 
turned  with  the  news  that  a  trail  had  been  found,  as  well  as  a  i)laiii 
recently  bunit,  so  that  it  was  evident  that  they  would  soon  reach  th<- 
settlements. 

On  the  loth  the  river  was  again  crossed  to  the  west,  and  for  the 
next  few  days  the  march  was  continued  away  from  the  river  on 
count  of  the  impassibility  of  the  land  which  lay  in  its  vicinity.  Sn 
circuitous  was  the  route  they  were  obliged  to  pursue  that  at  one  tiiin' 
it  appeared  to  the  party  that  they  were  utterly  lost,  and  it  was  with 
great  difficulty  that  the  lieutenant  succeeded  in  persuading  them  tlui! 
the  settlements  would  be  found  near  at  hand.  Indeed,  in  spite  of  all 
his  eloquence  many  of  his  comrades  remained  frankly  incredulous. 

On  the  2.3d  of  the  month,  Sosa  and  his  secretary,  Andres  Perez,  wh.. 
were  riding  somewhat  in  advance  of  the  rest  of  the  party,  descried  in 
the  distance  a  woeful  company,  ragged  and  coatless,  approaching  on 
foot  with  arquebuses  reversed.  On  seeing  the  lieutenant  they  made 
no  sign,  and  even  when  they  reached  liim,  the  knowledge  of  how  the>- 
had  come  to  such  a  pass  made  them  most  reluctant  to  speak.  From 
the  story  which  was  at  last  drawn  from  their  unwilling  lips  Sosa 
learned  that,  having  followed  the  trail  of  which  Viruega  had  brought 
news,  they  had  at  last  reached  a  pueblo.  This  they  had  entered  not- 
withstanding the  lieutenant's  orders  to  the  contrary,  because  it  was 
veiy  cold,  the  ground  was  covered  with  snow,  and  they  were  sadly  in 
need  of  warmth  and  shelter,  as  well  as  of  food.  The  inhabitants  Innl 
received  them  kindly,  and  had  given  them  grain.  But  the  next  morn- 
ing while  they  were  strolling  through  the  pueblo  without  their  arm- 
which  they  had  left  outside  in  order  the  better  to  inspire  confidence 
among  the  Indians,  these  latter,  having  suddenly  acquired  an  utterly 
unexpected  and  quite  alarming  degree  of  confidence,  gave  them  the 
war-ciy,  and  let  fly  a  shower  of  arrows.  Taken  by  surprise,  the 
wortliy  comrades  ''stood  not  upon  the  order  of  their  going,"  but  tied 
at  once  and  most  precipitately  to  the  spot  where  they  had  heaped  up 
their  anns  and  other  possessions.  Here,  too,  their  dusky  hosts  had 
been  before  them,  so  that  they  were  able  to  escape  with  only  five 
arciuebuses,  while  the  Indians  carried  off  the  honors  of  war,  together 
with  five  arquebuses,  eleven  swords,  the  saddles  and  other  trapping- 
for  the  horses,  and  the  clothes  and  bedding.  Indeed,  they  felt  them- 
selves fortunate  to  have  escaped  with  their  lives,  though  even  life 
itself,  they  declared,  would  have  been  lost  through  starvation,  had 
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,.,,t  (iod  ill  His  iuiiuitr  mercy  influeiicea  a  squaw  whom  they  met  on 
*;„'ir  Nvav  to  provide  them  with  food. 

Ill  view  of  their  evident  distress,  the  lieutenant  did  not  inHiet  on 
them  the  punishment  which  their  disobedience  well  merited.  Rather, 
h..  endeavored  to  comfort  them  and  to  overcome  their  discourage- 
iiH'iit  bv  every  possible  means. 

The  Indians  remained  to  be  dealt  with,  and  he  resolved  that,  leav- 
Intr  the  cam])  at  a  place  which  he  called  La  Urraca  (The  Maggie),  he 
himself  with  an  advance  guard  of  nineteen  soldiers  and  seventeen 
servants  would  go  to  the  ])ueblo  to  attempt  to  secure  the  lost  posses- 
>i()iis  and  to  bring  the  Indians  to  submission  to  his  majesty. 

The  supplies  had  now  run  so  low  that  he  was  obliged  to  divide 
among  his  company  all  the  remaining  grain  save  two  fanegas  which 
he  was  taking  to  sow.  In  addition,  Joan  Perez  de  los  Rios  again  of- 
fci-ed  up  his  oxen  as  a  sacrifice,  and  three  were  killed  to  provide  the 
partv  with  provisions  sufficient  for  their  journey. 

On  the  26th  of  December  Sosa  with  this  small  company  left  La 
I'rraca,  and  proceeding  up  the  river  arrived  on  the  30th  within  a 
league  of  the  pueblo  — evidently  Cicuye  (Pecos) —where  the  maese 
de.  campo  and  his  party  had  met  ^^-ith  disaster. 

5.  The  OccKpation'of  Ciciii/c.  — The  next  morning  the  lieutenant 
gave  his  final  orders  before  entering  the  village.  He  besought  liis 
comrades  to  advance  with  confidence,  believing  that  they  would  be 
kindly  received :  they  had  done  no  harm,  so  tliey  should  fear  no  evil. 
But  they  were  to  carefully  follow  the  example  of  the  lieutenant,  and 
in  no  way  to  depart  from  his  orders.  They  marched  on  to  the  pueblo 
with  lines  in  order  and  colors  high ;  but  when  they  reached  its  en- 
virons, they  saw  all  the  inhabitants,  both  men  and  women,  in  arms 
U[)on  the  roof,  prepared  to  give  battle. 

The  tactics  pursued  by  Castaho  in  the  face  of  this  crisis  are  \yorthy 
of  note.  The  misfortunes  of  the  waese  de  campo  had  taught  him  the 
value  of  preparedness.  Having  pitched  his  camp  within  gun-range 
of  the  pueblo,  he  planted  his  two  brass  cannon  where  they  would 
conmiand  the  strongest  position.  Thus  prepared  for  all  contingen- 
cies, he  sallied  forth  with  the  olive  branch  in  his  hand. 

He  spent  five  hours  in  making  the  rounds  of  the  pueblo,  addressing 
the  people  with  kind  words  and  sigiis  of  fiiendship,  and  ottering  them 
all  manner  of  gifts.  But  in  spite  of  all  these  friendly  overtures,  none 
would  come  out  from  their  breastworks  and  intrenchments.  Rather, 
they  gave  the  war-cry  with  increased  vehemence,  and  launched  stones 
and  arrows  at  this  unlucky  advocate  of  an  araied  peace.  In  the  end 
he  deemed  it  expedient  to  return  to  his  camp  and  consult  with  his 
comrades  as  to  tlie  best  modus  oppyandl. 

They  answered  with  one  voice  that  he  should  attack  these  dogs 
without  nu)re  ado.   But  Castano  was  still  loath  to  resort  to  force,  not 
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,,iily  from  the  motives  of  liumaiiity  that  at  all  times  animated  his 
i, roast,  but  for  fear  of  the  .lisai-pnA  al  of  the  authorities  to  \vli..m  he 
WHS  responsible.-' 

Having  stationed  two  of  his  men  on  a  height  to  see  that  the  natives 
>liould  not  withdraw,  he  onee  more  made  a  circuit  of  the  pueblo,  but 
to  meet  witli  greater  contumely  than  ever.  For  not  only  were 
the' cries  which  heralded  his  ai.pearance  much  more  derisive,  but  the 
<tones  and  arrows  fell  in  a  heavier  shower;  and  one  s([uaw,  display- 
in-  a  hardihood  trulv  frightful  in  one  of  her  sex,  went  out  on  a  hal- 
ronv  and  threw  ashes  on  his  head.  At  this  procedure  the  shouts  of 
her  duskv  compatriots  reached  deafening  proportions. 

Thereupon  the  lieutenant  returned  at  once  to  his  camp  and  ordered 
his  men  to  mount  for  the  attack,  and  to  discharge  their  arquebuses 
and  the  two  cannon,  to  try  whether  by  these  means  they  might  af- 
fright the  Indians.  This  strategem  was  without  visible  effect,  for 
tlKMlefenders  of  the  village  only  made  the  more  mockery,  and  hurled 
the  more  missiles  from  behind  their  breastworks,  while  Castaho  m 
vain  called  to  them  with  soothing  words. 

Now  the  battle  began  in  earnest.  Four  men  were  detailed  to  as- 
cend with  one  of  the  cannon  to  a  quarter  of  the  roof  devoid  of  people, 
while  the  lieutenant  created  a  diversion  by  attacking  the  Indians  in 
front.  Having  made  the  ascent  with  greatest  difticnlty  because  of 
the  desperate  resistance  offered  by  the  <lefenders,  they  procee.led  to 
direct  their  fire  against  the  neighboring  quarters.  The  Indians  re- 
sponded with  showers  of  stones  and  arrows,  and  bravely  stuck  to  their 
posts,  not  one  showing  a  sign  of  fear.  The  fight  waxed  hotter.  The 
(\\citement  spread  to  the  Indian  followers  of  Sosa.  One  let  tly  an 
arrow;  another  followed  his  example.  For  th(^  first  time  the  de- 
fenders began  to  show  trepidation.  Some  began  to  leave  their  posts 
which  the  iDesiegers  quickly  occupied,  mounting  by  means  of  ladders, 
and  at  frightful  risk,  because  their  arms  had  to  l)e  a>)andoned  before 
thev  coukf  pass  through  the  trap-doors  that  gave  access  to  the  roof, 
swords  and  shields  being  afterwards  passed  up  to  them  by  the  com- 
rades who  remained  Ixdow.  One  after  another  the  defenders  fell, 
and  the  survivors  at  last  tied  from  the  roof,  leaving  the  Spaniards  in 
l)Ossession  of  the  breastworks. 

The  victorv  Avon,  the  lieutenant  marched  in  trium])h  through  the 
streets  and  phizas  of  the  inieldo.  And  the  Indians  who  were  congre- 
gated in  the  wooden  corridors  which  connected  all  the  houses  no 
longer  showed  hostility,  but  rather,  all  made  the  sign  of  the  ci-oss,  in- 
dicative of  friendship,  and  cried  ''Amifios,  aininos,  aniifiosV  They 
threw  down  food  from  the  balconies,  but  they  themselves  could  not 
be  induced  to  come  down  into  the  streets,  nor  to  approach  the  Span- 
s'The  Oraiuaiice  of  157:!  provi.ie.l  thnt  no  injury  should  ho  inflicte.!  uim.u  the  Indians 
l.Ordinauce  xxix,  in  Cornisli,  ■ '  I'lvluninarios  to  the  Ofiate  Expedition,"  i:;;M;;4 ) . 
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lards,  thou-h  8osa  repeatedly  signe<l  to  theiii  tliat  be  ^vould  do  tlicm 
in,  iiihirv,  and  they  need  have  no  fear. 

Ilavin-  found  the  captain  of  the  puebh),  the  lieutenant  demanded 
,l,e  restoration  of  the  i)roi)erty  taken  from  the  maese  de  ccnnpo,  but 
-m^wered  that  all  had  been  either  destroyed  or  taken  to  otlier 
.i'iIt'-cs  -avc  sonic  sword  bhidcs  without  -uards  whieli  he  protessed 
irnn.elf  wilUn-  to  return.  Sosa,  however,  doubting  the  veracity  ot 
wilv  Indian,  secretlv  sent  some  of  his  soldiers  to  search  the  other 
,|uai-ters  of  the  pueblo,  and  if  possible  to  seize  some  Indian  from 
uhoni  more  reliable  information  might  be  elicited. 

Meantime  the  captain  had  mounted  to  the  topmost  root  and  har- 
,n'.-ued  his  people  in  a  loud  voice.    At  the  conclusion  of  the  speech 
tlu.v  showed  great  jov,  and  evinced  great  friendship  for  the  fepan- 
•nnN  but  without  descending  from  the  balconies  to  the  plaza._  xVnd 
row  the  lost  propertv  was  brought  out  — a  pitiful  heap  consistmg  ot 
two  sword-blades  ^vithout  guards,  a  large  pouch,  some  pieces  ot 
..oar.e  cloth,  and  a  few  other  little  things.    Truly,  these  seemed  little 
worth  the  battle!    But  the  heutenant  still  hoped  that  his  soldiers 
would  succeed  in  finding  the  rest ;  a  vain  hope,  as  it  proved,  for  when 
he  shortlv  returned  to  his  camp  it  was  only  to  learn  of  their  failure 
TlH'v  had  found  in  the  quarter  toward  which  their  search  was  directed 
a  veritable  labvrinth  of  mines  and  counter-mines  extending  under- 
•-•round,  ^\-ith  so  manv  little  openings  and  trap-doors  that  a  thorough 
hivestigation  was  impossible  at  that  hour  when  it  was  already  grow- 
ing dark.  .  , 
That  night  a  a^vAvd  was  stationed  in  the  pueblo  and  all  remainecl 
•  luiet.    The  next  morning  the  lieutenant,  having  thanked  his  com- 
rades for  their  faithful  seiwice  and  having  given  orders  that  no  m- 
iurv  should  be  done  either  to  the  persons  or  the  property  of  the  con- 
i|uered  Indians,  procee(hHl  to  exijlore  the  pueblo,  and  to  examine  its 
coutents.    It  was  found  to  contain  five  plazas  and  sixteen  kivas,-^  the 
latter  being  underground  chambers,  well-plastered,  which  Sosa  be- 
lieved to  have -been  made  for  ]>rotection  against  the  cold.  The 
houses,  from  four  to  five  stories  high,  were  built  in  the  form  of  ruar- 
tr'rs,  the  entrances  all  on  the  outside,  and  the  houses  standing  back 
to  back.    Thev  were  all  connected  hy  wooih^i  corridors  or  balconies 
which  ran  froin  house  to  house  throughout  the  village.  Intersecting 
streets  were  bridged  1)V  woochui  beams  flung  from  roof  to  roof.  Ac- 
cess to  the  houses  was  had  by  means  of  small  ladders  which  could 
aftei'ward  Ije  drawn  through  tra])-doors  in  the  roof. 

F.ach  house  was  found  to  contain  a  store  of  grain  — the  village  as 

The  kivas  called  fstufas  hv  the  Spainar.is,  were  sac-re.l  ceremonial  an.l  assembly  cluun- 
Ikts  .-Imracteriatk-  of  hotli  aucLei.t  and  mclern  pueblo  settlements  in  Arizona  an.l  ^ew 
Mexieo  For  .letuils  see  Ilo.lge.  Ihnulhnnk  of  Aiiuncan  Indians,  i,  710.  For  a.'scriptions 
..f  puehlo  arel.ite.ture  see  Min.leleff,  "Study  of  Pueblo  Arehiteoture, ' '  m  Bureau  ot 
Ktluiolo>;y,  8th  JUport,  lUO  it  scq. 
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k  whole  i)Oss('Ssin<^  an  ininiense  suijply,  estimated  at  thirty  thousand 
••iiieiras,  evidently  the  prcxhict  of  several  years'  harvests.  The 
i  ,,u>es  also  contained  a  great  deal  of  pottery,  both  gaily  colored  and 
runired,  and  black,  some  of  it  glazed.-' 

'  "as  it  was  winter,  the  people  were  wannly  clothed  —  the  men  in 
„  .nifds  of  cotton  and  buffalo  skins,  while  some  wore  also  gaily  fig- 
.;n'd  trousers.  The  women  wore  a  )iiauta  fastened  at  the  shoulder 
uith  a  wide  girdle  around  the  waist,  and  over  this  another  mania, 
•_'ail\-  colored,  and  either  eml)roidered  or  decorated  with  furs  and 
f. 'at  hers. 

The  pueblo  had  a  large  amount  of  land  under  cultivation,  irrigated 
two  running  streams  at  the  side,  while  the  pool  whicli  supplied 
tiiciu  with  water  for  drinking  lay  within  a  gunshot.  A  quarter  of  a 
Iratrue  from  the  pueblo,  the  Ki'o  Salado  flowed. 

There  can  be  no  doul)t  that  the  pueblo  thus  reached  by  Sosa  on 
Dirember  31,  1590,  was  the  pueblo  of  Cieuye  or  Pecos.  His  descrip- 
tion tallies  in  the  main,  not  only  with  that  of  other  explorers,  but  with 
niudern  descriptions  of  the  ruins  of  Pecos.'" 

That  night  the  Indians,  taking  advantage  of  the  withdrawal  of  the 
guard,  fled  from  the  ])uelilo.  For  several  days  Sosa  remained  in  the 
\-icinity,  hoping  for  their  return.  In  the  meanwhile  provisions  were 
despatched  to  the  rest  of  the  party  at  La  Urraca.  As  it  at  last  be- 
came evident  that  the  Indians  would  not  return  to  their  puel.)lo  as 
long  as  it  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Spaniards,  the  lieutenant 
determined  to  move  on.  The  weather  had  now  become  extremely 
cold,  with  heavy  winds  and  snow,  and  the  rivers  were  frozen  over. 

-■'For  furt}ier  deseriiitions  of  pueblo  pottery  see  Holmes,  "Pottery  of  the  Ancient 
Pueblos,"  in  Bureau  of  Ethnology-,  4th  Eeport.  265-358. 

•""  Ban.lelier  has  .leseribe<l  the  "ruins  of  Cieuye  in  "A  Visit  to  the  Aboriginal  Ruins  in 
tlie  Valley  of  the  Rio  Peeos''  (Papers  of  the  ArchaeoJogieuI  Institute  of  America,  American 
series,  i,  ":{7-13o).  He  estimates  the  honses  in  all  the  quarters  to  have  been  at  least  four 
stories  in  height.  His  description  of  the  means  of  ingress  and  egress  by  means  of  ladders 
ami  trap-doors  (p.  60),  and  of  the  terraced  roofs  with  intersecting  streets  bridged  by  beams 
(pp.  52,  7S  et  scq.),  and  of  the  pottery  found,  also  corresponds  with  Sosa's  accounts.  In 
spite  of  this  correspondence  Bandelier  did  not  himself  identify  as  Pecos  this  pueblo  stormed 
liv  Sosa.  Otlior  authorities  are  however  agreeil  on  this  point  (Bancroft,  Arizona  and  New 
iliiivo,  1(13;  Twitehell.  Leading  Facts,  i,  293). 

Castaneda's  descrijition  of  the  houses  tallies  closely  with  that  of  Sosa.  "There  are  cor- 
ridors going  all  round  it  at  the  first  and  second  stories  by  which  one  can  go  round  the 
whole  village.  These  are  like  outside  balconies  and  they  can  protect  themselves  within 
these  .  .  .  The  houses  that  open  on  the  plain  are  riglit  back  of  those  that  open  on  the 
court  ...  "  ("Narrative  of  Castaneda,''  in  Winship,  Journe)/  of  Coronado,  103- 
mt).  He  describes  the  houses  as  all  of  one  height,  and  with  no  intersecting  streets  to 
break  the  continuity  (ibid.,  176-177),  but  as  Bandelier  (op.  cit.)  points  out,  the  fact  that 
the  building  was  acconmiodated  to  great  irregularities  of  surface  would  give  it  uniformity 
of  height  without  the  quarters  being  necessarily  all  of  the  same  height.  The  wooden  beams 
bridging  the  street  intersections  wouM  give  the  effect  of  continuity.  Castaneda  refers  to  a 
"s|.ring  which  might  easily  be  cut  off"  (op.  cit.,  Winship,  103)  ;  this  would  be  true  of  the 
spring  described  by  Sosa."  The  "  Relacion  del  Suceso"  (Winship,  205)  mentions  eight 
plazas.    Espejo  does  not  <lescribe  the  pueblo,  but  speaks  of  the  hostility  of  its  inhabitants. 
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For  this  reason  many  of  the  comrades  did  not  Avish  to  leave  the  sli.  i 
ter  of  the  viUagc,  but  the  lieutenant  insisted  on  2:oing  forward  to  lii  ! 
a  route  by  which  the  wag-on  trains  might  reach  the  ];)neblo  region.  ,i- 
it  was  out  of  tlie  ([uestion  for  them  to  follow  the  one  l)y  which  hi- 
small  party  had  come  thither.  xVlso  he  had  yet  to  discover  the  miii.'. 
which  were  the  object  of  his  search. 

On  the  6th  of  January,  even  as  the  company  were  preparing  to 
march  out,  two  Indians  were  seen  approaching  the  pueblo.  The  >o!- 
diers  brought  them  at  once  to  the  lieutenant  who  made  nmcli  of  tlicin 
and  gave  them  to  understand  that  the  others  might  safely  return  to 
their  homes.  In  their  presence  he  erected  a  lofty  cross,  and  ex- 
plained its  meaning.  Then,  having  assured  them  of  the  friendship 
of  the  king,  he  proceeded  on  his  way. 

6.  The  Teluia  Pueblos.  —  The  route  froniCicuye  lay  through  soiuo 
sierras.  The  first  night  out  the  Spaniards  camped  in  these  sierras, 
in  a  valley  with  many  pines.  The  next  day  the  sierras  were  tra- 
versed and  on  leaving  them  a  river,  in  all  probability  the  Rio  Santii 
Fe,  or  Rio  Cliiquito,  northeast  of  the  present  city  of  Santa  Fe,  v.  ;i- 
crossed.  This  river  was  frozen  so  hard  that  the  horses  crossed  over 
without  breaking  the  ice.  About  one  o'clock  that  day  the  party 
reached  a  small  pueblo,  doubtless  one  of  the  Tehua  group.  The  in- 
habitants gladly  welcomed  them  and  supplied  them  with  provisions. 
A  lofty  cross  was  erected  with  sounding  of  trumpets  and  firing  of 
volleys.  The  Indians  swore  allegiance  to  the  king  and  Sosa  estab- 
lished there  a  reg-ular  government,  appointing  from  among  tlieir 
number  govenior,  alcalde,  and  ah/uazil.  In  all  of  the  inhabited 
pueblos  which  Sosa  subsequently  visited  like  ceremonies  were  re- 
peated, and  thus  were  laid  the  foundations  for  the  future  pueblo  gov- 
ernments of  New  ^Mexico. 

In  this  region  four  other  pueblos,  all  within  a  league's  distance  of 
one  another,  were  visited.  These  villages  were  all  of  the  same  type. 
Their  land  was  irngated,  and  verv  productive,  maize,  beans,  and 
other  vegetables  constituting  the  chief  crops.  The  people  were  clothei  1 
after  the  manner  of  those  of  Cicuye.  Their  houses  were  two  or 
three  stories  high,  the  access  was  had  to  them  by  means  of  mo\'nMe 
ladders  and  trap-doors.  The  peoj^le  were  almost  uniformly  friulit- 
ened  at  the  approach  of  the  Spaniards,  either  fleeing  from  their  \  il- 
lages,  or  taking  refnye  on  the  roofs;  but  their  fears  were  easil> 
allayed. 

Although  the  "^Femoria"  contains  neither  the  direction  of  tlie 
march  from  Cicnye  to  these  pueblos,  nor  the  distance  traversed,  ^\<' 
are  fairly  safe  in  assuming  tliat  the  course  must  have  been  slightly 
to  the  northwest,  and  that  these  were  the  Tehua  pueblos  north  ot 
Santa  Fe.^^ 


31  These  pueblos,  allowiui;  for  npjiarent  slight  inaceuvaoies  as  to  ilistances  apart,  nn 
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On  the  nth  of  .lamiary  the  i.aity,  after  niarehiim-  two  leagues, 
p.;,.-he(l  a  larn-e  puehh).  occupyiii-  a  hii-v  valley,  all  iiiidei-  irrigation. 
This  pueblo  \vas  prohahlv  San  IMefonso,  althou-li  its  identity  cannot 
i,o  eei-tainlv  established."'  The  village  had  a  large  plaza  eontammg 
In  its  center  a  large  circular  apartment,  half  underground,  roofed 
..vith  beams.  This^  they  learned,  wa^  a  temjjle  where  each  year  the 
(MM.ple  assem])led  to  worship  the  idol>  which  it  contained.  Like 
structures  had  l>een  obserxcd  in  Cicuye,  and  in  the  other  puel)los  vis- 
ited. The  houses  in  this  village  were  of  adobe,  two  or  three  stories 
in  height,  and,  like  those  of  the  other  j.ueblos,  were  built  in  the  form 
,)f  ruaiieles. 

The  next  day,  the  Tith  of  January,  the  route  lay  "along  a  river, 
xovy  full  of  water  to  the  north."  This  river  was  without  doubt  tlie 
Hio  Grande.  That  day  the  eighth  and  ninth  pueblos  were  visited  and 
in  the  latter,  which  in  all  probability  was  San  Juan,  the  party  camped 
for  the  night.'" 

The  next  day,  January  13th,  the  party  reached,  about  an  hour  be- 
fore sundown,  a  very  large  pueblo  located  in  a  valley  between  the 
sierras.  This  was  undoul)tedlv  Taos.''  It  was  very  large.  The 
houses  were  eight  or  nine  stories  high,  built  in  cuarteles,  Rnd  each 
niartele  appeared  a  labyrinth  from  the  wooden  framework  above 

without  any  attenift  to  name  them  in  the  order  visited,  were,  in  all  prohability,  Tesuque,  ; 
Xainbe,  Cuyanuiiige,  Pojviaque.  and  Jaconii  (Hodge,  note  on  the  Tewa  pueblos,  in  The 
Mi-morial  of  Fraij  Alonso  de  Bcnavides  [Aver  translation],  237-241;  Bancroft,  Arizona  and 
Xcw  Mexico,  104,  n.  17;  Twitehell,  Leading  Facts,  i,.  294;  Bandelier,  Final  Eeport,  ii,  23). 

-2  Bandelier  sug-jjests  that  this  pueblo  may  have  been  C'ieuye  (cf.  "A  Visit  to  the  Al>orig- 
iual  Ruins  in  the  Valley  of  the  Rio  Pecos,  •  •  p.  116).    This  can  scarcely  be  [.ossible.    Accord-  «, 
iiicr  to  his  own  reckoning  Pecos  is  one-half  league  from  the  river,  yet  Sosa  had  been  journey-  -  _  .  ■ 

ing  away  from  the  river  four  days  when  he  reached  this  pueblo.  Though  some  of  the  days' 
marches  may  have  been  very  short,  he  must  by  this  time  have  been  more  than  one-half 
It.'ague  from  the  river.  Bandelier  bases  his  suggestion  on  the  description  of  the  rigas 
'innidcs,  which,  according  to  Sosa  ('-Memoria,"  244),  roofed  the  eslufn.  This  recalls  to 
him  a  gi-eat  tree  trunk  lying  across  the  northern  kiva  in  one  of  the  courts  of  the  Pecos  ruins. 
Tliere  seems  however  to  have  been  no  good  reason  why  Sosa  sliould  have  used  this  expression 
if  what  he  observed  was  merely  one  large  tree  trunk. 

-"•From  an  original  manuscript  map  of  the  Ouate  route  printed  in  Bolton,  Spanisli  Ex- 
plonitions  in-  flic  Souihwcst,  212.  it  is  certain  that  both  San  Ildefonso  and  San  .Juan  were 
-m  the  east  side  of  the  Rio  Granile.  The  eighth  pueblo,  which  has  not  been  identified,  was 
most  likely  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande  also,  as  no  mention  is  made  of  the  river 
laving  been  crossed  at  this  time. 

■!+ According  to  the  Pacheco  y  Car.lonas  copy  of  the  "Memorin"  this  pueblo  was  five 
leagues  from  the  ninth  ])ueblo,  where  the  Spaniards  had  sjient  the  niglit  of  the  12th  of 
.;aiuiary.  According  to  Castafieda  ( ' '  Rflaciou, "  in  Wiubhip,  7S)  it  was  twenty  leagues 
from  Yuqueyunque,  across  the  river  from  which  was  San  .luan  (flodge  in  The  Memorial  of 
Frail  Alonso  de  Bcnaiidis^  [Aver  translation],  2:'.7),  to  Braba.  or  Taos.  The  original  of  the 
'•Memoria"  should  be  examined,  as  it  is  possible  that  it  may  read  "quinze  leguas"  instead 
of  "cinco  leguas,"  as  in  the  Pacheco  y  Cardenas  copy.  Fifteen  leagues  is  much  nearer  the 
■  orrect  distance  from  San  .luan  to  Taos  than  live  leagues.  The  "Relacion  del  Suceso" 
(Winship,  Journcii  of  Coronado,  204),  says:  "The  liouses  arc  very  close  together  and 
have  five  or  six  stories;  three  of  them  with  mud  walls,  one  above  the  other,  all  round  of 
wood."  Castafieda  also  refers  to  tlie  woodwork  of  this  pueblo  which  he  calls  Braba  {ibid., 
7S-79;  107). 
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From  Painting  by  Victor  Eiggins. 

A  View  of  Taos  Mountain 


wliieb  all  the  houses  were  raised.  Wooden  corridors  ran  from  one 
house  to  the  other  throughout  the  entire  circuit  of  the  pueblo.  The 
people  appeared  to  have  a  wealth  of  precious  stones  of  emerald,  ami 
one  Indian  wore  a  beautiful  bracelet  which,  however,  he  would  not 
take  off  nor  allow  the  lieutenant  to  examine.  In  fact,  the  conduct  of 
the  inhabitants  was  so  distinctly  hostile  that  the  company  were 
obliged  to  camp  for  the  night  outside  the  pueblo  in  some  ranches  ])ro- 
vided  for  people  of  other  tribes  who  came  there  to  trade.  The  next 
day,  as  th<^  Indians  showed  even  more  evident  signs  of  hostilitv,  Sosa 
wished  to  attack  the  village  and  reduce  it  to  obedience.  Being  dis- 
suaded from  this  course  by  his  comrades,  he  at  last  agreed  to  leave  it 
for  the  present  and  to  return  later  when  the  cold  and  snow  should  he 
over  and  its  reduction  might  prove  an  easier  task. 

From  here  the  party  returned  to  the  pueblos  from  which  they  had 
set  out,  that  is,  as  is  most  likely,  to  the  Tewa  puel)los  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  Rio  (rrande  from  San  Ildefonso  to  San  Juan.  On  the  loth  of 
Jamiary  a  dee])  river  was  crossed  and  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  pnch- 
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Frotn  Paiitting  by  Victor  Higuins. 

Street  Scene  in  Taos.  Old  IIojie  of  Kit  Carson 


los,  probably  tlie  Yuquoyunqiie of  Castaneda  and  Santa  Clara,^° 
were  visited!!  On  the  16tli  of  January  the  party  crossed  the  river  to 
the  east  and  visited  the  thirteenth  pneblo. 

8.  Queres  and  the  Mines  of  the  Cenillos  Disfiiet.  — On  the  17th 
of  the  month  the  party  broke  camp  and  on  the  18th  reached  a  gToup 
of  settlements  of  a  different  nation  which  Sosa  denominated  the 
Queres.  These  were  evidently  identical  with  the  Qulrix  of  Coronado, 
and  Espejo's  Quires,  so  the  party  mnst  have  been  near  the  junction 
of  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  Galisteo.^^  Here  they  found  four  pueblos, 
all  in  sig-ht  of  one  another.  The  party  remained  in  these  pueblos  two 
days  and  on  the  21st  visited  another  pueblo  of  the  same  tribe.  _  The 
next  day  Sosa  made  a  side  expedition  to  some  mines  in  the  vicinity. 
On  the  "2;)d  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  pueblos  were  visited.''* 

Castafieila,  "RelaL-ion,"  in  Wiusliip,  Jounifi/  of  Coronado,  78;  Hodge,  in  The  llcmorial 
of  Frai)  Aloiiso  dr  Bcnavidcs  (Aver  translation),  I'M. 

■M''n\e  original  map  of  Ouate 's  route  in  Bolton's  Spanish  KipJonition.s-  in  Ihr  Soatliwcst, 
212,  proves  conclusivelv  that  Santa  Clara  was  on  the  west  bank  of  tlie  Rio  Gramle. 

"The  names  of  the  jirincipal  Queres  towns  as  given  by  Ho.lge  (notes  on  the  Queres 
pueMos  in  The  Mrworial  of  Fnnj  Alon.'io  de  Benarides  [Aver  translation],  2-22-2i))  are: 
Santo  Domingo,  San  Felii.e,  Santa  Ana,  Sia,  an.l  Coehiti;  Acoma  and  Zuni  to  the  west  belong 
to  the  same  linguistic  group. 

asThe  eighteenth,  nineteenth,  ami  twentieth  pueblos  visited  were  called  by  Sosa  respec- 
tively San  Mareos,  San  Lueas,  an.l  San  Cristobal  (' '  Memoria, ' '  251).    Near  San  Marcos 
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The  liuliaus  oi"  these  pueljlos  readily  suhiuitted  and  lit)ora]ly  sup- 
plied the  party  with  provisions.  Xot  only  were  ollicials  a[)})ointe(l  ;i-> 
bad  been  done  in  the  other  jnteblos,  l)nt  Sosa  endeavored  to  give  the 
natives  some  instruction  in  the  Christian  faith.  As  he  modestly 
states  in  the  "Memoria:"  "It  appeared  that  t\w  Lieutenant  was 
particularly  endowed  with  g-race  from  God  to  bring  these  barbarians 
to  allegiance  to  his  Aiajesty,  that  thrcnigh  his  mediation  and  that  of 
God  our  Lord  they  ndglit  come  to  the  knowledge  of  our  Holy  Catholic' 
Faith.  He  carried  ^vith  liim  a  cross  on  which  was  the  semblance  of 
God  our  Lord,  and  in  all  these  pueblos  he  l)ore  it  in  his  hands;  and 
with  all  veneration  he  acknowledged  it  on  his  knees.  And  all  his 
comrades  knelt  and  came  to  kiss  the  cross,  at  which  the  barbarians 
■were  seized  with  admiration."-'^  . 

9.  Tlte  Moring  of  the  Camp.  —  On  the  24th  of  January,  despite 
the  cold  and  snow  which  still  continued,  Sosa  struck  off  to  the  east  to 
search  for  a  route  l)y  which  the  wagon-train  and  the  colonists  might 
be  brought  to  the  pueblo  region.  After  four  (hiys'  travel  through  a 
snow-covered  country  densely  forested  with  ])ines,  he  reached  La 
Urraca  where  the  appearance  of  his  little  company  was  most  welcome 
to  the  unfortunate  colonists  who  by  this  time  were  all  but  devoid  of 
supplies.  On  the  30th  of  the  month  the  whole  party  set  out  on  the 
return  tiip  to  the  pueblos.  The  march  was  retarded  by  the  many 
difhculties  which  they  encountered.  The  cold  was  almost  unendur- 
able, and  no  water  was  to  be  had  save  that  secured  from  melting-  the 
snow.  At  last,  on  the  15th  of  February,  they  reached  San  Crist61)al, 
the  last  pueblo  visited  by  Sosa,  and  passed  successively  on  the  17th 
and  18th  to  San  Lucas  and  San  ]\rarcos.  On  the  23d  of  February 
Sosa  went  to  a  pueblo  two  leagues  away  which  had  not  been  visited. 

10.  The  Reiiu  n  to  Pecos.  —  Having  settled  his  camp  at  San  ^Mar- 
cos,  Sosa  himself  with  nineteen  comrades  returned  to  Cicuye  whose 
inhabitants  had  by  this  time  returned  to  their  homes.  The  Span- 
iards rode  on  horseback  through  the  streets  of  the  village,  lustil>' 
blowing  their  horns,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  Indians  who  brought 
them  food  and  other  gifts,  including  their  lost  propei-ty  —  five  sword 
guards,  and  two  others  l)roken,  some  shirts  and  cloaks,  and  pieces  of 
coarse  cloth.  The  caj)taiu  informed  Sosa  that  had  there  been  a  bet- 
ter understanding  he  would  have  given  it  all  l)efore. 

11.  Tlic  CiDtspinicii  of  the  Soldiers.  —  After  spending  three  days 
in  this  pueblo.  Sosa  returned  once  more  to  San  x^farcos  where  tlie 
mines  were  ex|)lored.  But  as  they  ]n-oved  to  yield  l)ut  meager  re- 
turns, he  (h^ennined  to  proceed  to  Santo  Domingo,^"  another  pueblo 

were  the  mines  of  the  Ccrrillos  ilistrict.    The  ruins  of  these  ]iucblos  are  to  l^e  fouiul  iu  this 
ilistrict  soutli  of  Santa  Fe  (Twitehell,  Leading  Facts,  i,  296). 
3»  "Memoria,"  ]>.  24S. 

■»o  This  is  as  liliely  to  liave  been  tlie  former  puelilo  of  San  Felijie  as  Guipuy  or  ohl  Santo 
Domingo  (Ban/lelier,  Final  HfpDrt,  ii,  12:!). 
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oil  the  east  bank  of  the  Eio  Grande  in  Avhosc  vicinity  rich  mines  were 
reported  to  lie.  Camp  was  pitched  in  a  deserted  pueblo  a  leai^ue 
from  Santo  Domingo  whither  a  number  of  the  soldiers  inmiediately 
repaired. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  lieutenant  learned  ot  a  conspiracy 
against  his  life  planned  by  a  number  of  the  soldiers  whom  he  had  left 
lit  San  Marcos  during  his  return  to  Cicuye.  Dissatisfied  l)ccause 
tliey  were  unable  to  Itend  him  to  their  will,  particularly  in  the  matter 
of  the  treatment  of  the  Indians  whom  they  desired  to  exploit  to  the 
fullest  extent,  the\-  had  resolved  to  kill  their  commander,  and  then 
return  to  friendly  country.  One  of  the  ringdeaders  was  immediately 
arrested,  hut  the  other,  Alonso  Xaimez,  fled.  The  prisoner  was  at 
once  ordered  to  execution,  b.ut  the  memhers  of  the  company  were  so 
importunate  in  their  pleading  that  his  life  be  spared  that  the  lieuten- 
ant was  induced  to  temper  justice  with  mercy,  and  so  granted  pardon 
to  him  as  well  as  to  the  rest,  only  depriving  Alonso  Xaimez  of  his 
captain's  commission  to  go  to  Zacatecas  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
soldiers.  Assured  of  safety,  Xaimez  now  returned  from  hi<ling,  and 
It  was  agreed  that  the  conspiracy  should  he  a  closed  topic;  not  even 
the  names  of  the  others  involved  were  made  known. 

But  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  soldiers  with  the  existing  state  of 
things  was  still  too  great  to  be  entirely  quiete(h  A  nuniV)er  of  them 
now\esought  Castaho  to  permit  them  to  return.  To  these  he  re- 
sponded that  all  those  who  desired  to  go  might  do  so :  as  for  himself, 
he  would  rather  consent  to  remain  alone  to  die  than  to  do  what  was 
not  honorable.  His  courage  and  nobility  of  purpose  at  last  turned 
sentiment  in  his  favor,  and  in  the  end  even  those  who  most  desired  to 
return  gave  way. 

12.  TJie  Province  where  the  Franciscans  were  slain.  —  '\Miile  in 
Santo  Domingo  the  lieutenant  decided  to  take  twenty  comrades  and 
go  in  search  of  some  mines  and  a  pueblo  where  he  had  not  been.  En 
route  the  party  passed  through  some  sierras  where  were  found  two 
deserted  pueblos  which  the  Indians  said  had  recently  been  depopu- 
lated through  wars.''  It  was  evident  that  they  s]3oke  the  truth  be- 
cause many  dead  liodies  were  found  in  these  villages. 

From  this  region  Sosa  turned  back  to  the  Rio  (Jrande  and  visited 
the  province  in  which,  so  the  Indians  told  him,  the  Franciscan  mis- 
sionaries had  lost  their  lives.  This  was  the  Tiguex  of  Castjineda,  or 
the  Tigua"  of  modern  scholars,  and  the  missionaries  referred  to 

-n  Thcso  two  vilhiuos  nnist  have  been  the  ]nieblos  of  Tuerto  and  Yalvcr.lc  whose  ruins  lie 
near  Golden.  Tliey  are  the  first  ones  on  his  route  from  ohl  San  Felipe  into  the  Tanos 
Mountains,  and  als'o  the  first  ones  he  would  have  reached  eoniing  from  the  juesent  Santo 
Dominjj;o  ( Baudelier,  Fiiitil  lirport,  ii.  12:'.). 

42  For  tlie  location  of  the  diti'crent  Ti^ua  pueblos  see  IIodo;e,  notes  on  the  Tigua  pueblos, 
in  The  Mniional  of  Frail  Alonso  de  Bounuh.-!  (Aver  translation),  '210-22-2.  See  also 
Hackett,  "The  Location  of  the  Ti>cua  Pueblos  of  Alameda,  I'uaray,  and  Sandia  in  16S0-S1," 
in  Old  Saxtv  Fe,  ii,  :;sl-:i9l. 
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were  Fray  A,-ustin  Rodriguez  and  Fray  Francisco  Lopez,  nienilK'i  > 
of  the  RodnVucz-Chanmscado  expedition  of  1581,  both  of  whom  in..t 
their  death  at  Puaray  after  the  departure  of  the  soldiers/'  Frum 
one  of  tliese  deserted  pueblos  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  there  wnv 
m  sio'ht  fourteen  pueblos,  some  of  which  were  only  one-(iuarter  of  .i 
lea.Lcne  apart.  A  number  of  these  pueblos  were  visited  altliouoh  rr.uii 
most  of  them  the  inhabitants  had  Hed,  in  fear  lest  the  lieutenant  Ii;m 
come  to  aven--e  the  death  of  the  missionaries.  In  those  that  w.'r,. 
still  inhabited  the  Indians  readily  swore  allegiance  to  the  kin-  and 
submitted  to  the  establi>hnient  of  a  regular  g-overnnient.  While  in 
very  large  and  prosperous  pueblo,  the  last  one  to  be  visited  on  tl 
west  side  of  the  river,  8osa  learned  that  a  number  of  Spaniards  otln 
than  his  own  company  lia<l  recently  passed  through  the  village.  Tl 
pueblo  in  all  probability  was  Isleta. 

13.  TJie  A  rresf.  -  The  lieutenant  was  greatly  rejoiced  to  leai 
the  presence  of  otlier  Spaniards  in  the  vicinitv.  He  did  not  (hnibt 
but  that  they  must  bo  reenforcements  sent  ])y  the  vicerov.  He  imme 
diately  set  out  for  his  camp,  but  before  he  had  gone  veiy  far,  he  \\  a 
advised  by  messengers  that  this  company  of  fifty  men,  headed  b 
Captain  Joan  de  :\[orlete,  had  come  to  place  him  under  arrest.  Hi 
own  soldiers  expressed  their  willingness  to  assist  him  in  making  an 
armed  resistance,  but  though  he  was  deeply  moved  bv  their  faithful- 
ness, he  refused  to  accept  from  them  a  service  which  he  felt  would  be 
so  greatly  against  their  own  interests  and  which  would  involve  them 
as  well  as  himself  in  rebellion  and  dishonor.  He  resolved  to  hasten 
to  the  camp  and  there  surrender  himself,  content  to  obev  the  will  of 
the  king. 

Having  reached  the  pueblo  at  whicli  his  force  was  encamped,  Sosa 
entered  the  plaza  where  Morlete  and  his  men  were  stationed."  The 
two  commandei-s  saluted  and  embraced  one  another,  and  then  Cap- 
tain :\Ior]ete,  drawing  from  his  pocket  the  royal  warrant  for  the 
arrest  of  Sosa,  read  it  aloud  with  all  solemnitv,"' calling  upon  him  to 
surrender  himself  in  the  name  of  the  king.  Faithful  to  the  end,  the 
lieutenant  kissed  the  royal  warrant,  saying  that  the  will  of  the  kin- 
was  his  law,  and  so  gave  himself  up  to  be  bound. 

U.  Tlip  Final  J udfiment.~Ho  ended  an  expedition  whicli  mi-lit 
under  happier  circumstances  have  received  the  credit  which  it  well 
merited  in  having  secured  the  submission  of  the  natives  of  Xew  Afex- 

Bolton,  Spanish  ExploraVon  in  the  Southwest,  inS,  165.  The  third  missionary  aceo.>i- 
l-anyins  the  expedition.  Father  Santa  Maria,  did  not  meet  his  death  in  the  province  of 
lii,nie.\,  but  in  tlie  Sierra  Morena  (ihid..  1;1S,  14S  n.  2). 

"  This  Morlete  had  e.arlier  figured  in  the  arrest  of  C'arahajal.  having  guided  to  Almade,, 
the  party  tlsat  effecte.l  the  arrest  (Alonso  de  Leon,  Bistorin  dc  Xuevo  Leon  00)  Later 
having  a  eomnussion  to  administer  the  government  at  Saltillo  he  attempted  to  interfere 
with  the  government  of  .Joan  Perez  de  los  Rios  in  Monterev  (ihid.,  100)  It  would  seen- 
th.at  he  had  a  permanent  grudge  against  the  officials  of  Xuevo  Leon,  perhaps  an  out-rowth 
ot  the  natural  .lealousy  between  officials  of  neighboring  provinces.  " 
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ico,  and  established  in  their  pueblos  the  type  of  g-oveninient  which 
was  to  prevail  throug-hout  the  period  of  Spanish  occupation.  The 
cause  of  its  unfortunate  termination  just  as  success  was  in  view  is 
.loubtless  to  be  found  in  the  jealousy  which  authorities  of  the  ad- 
jacent Province  of  Xueva  Vizcaya  had  always  felt  toward  those  of  ■ 
the  more  recently  established  State  of  Xuevo  Leon,  "Wlien  he 
I  Sosa]  was  most  joyful  witli  the  hope  of  con(|uering  a  new  world  for 
our  Lord  the  King,"  s^ays  Ca])tain  Alonso  de  Leon,  "the  devil  who 
uever  sleeps,  and  seeks  means  wherel)y  he  may  destroy  the  ])rea('hing 
of  the  Holy  Evangel,  nn:)ved  the  heart  of  Captain  Joan  de  Morlete,  a 
])ellicose  man,  and  evilly  disposed,  to  write,  now  that  Captain  Castauo 
had  left  Almadcn,  to  the  Hoyal  Audiencia  in  Mexico  that  he  had 
raised  rebellion  in  the  interior,  and  made  Idniself  tyrant.  Thus  it 
was  that,  envying  his  good  fortune,  he  sought  to  take  revenge  for  an 
ancient  gmdge  which  he  bore  him.  He  sought  a  warrant  to  go  and 
arrest  him.  The  Audiencia,  disturbc<l  by  his  report,  and  believing  it 
to  be  tiiie,  despatched  Captain  Morlete  to  arrest  him."^'  The  story 
of  that  arrest  Ave  have  heard. 

Sosa  was  taken  to  Mexico  City  for  trial.  As  he  had  few  defenders, 
and  as  passion  and  interest  were  at  work  against  him,  he  was  con- 
demned and  exiled  to  China.  He  appealed  to  the  Council,  but  while 
the  pleading  was  being  heard  in  Spain  he  set  sail  for  China,  flere 
he  soon  gained  the  high  esteem  which  his  merits  desei-\'ed,  ])ut  which 
he  did  not  live  long  to  enjoy.  He  lost  his  life  in  a  wild  tight  at  sea 
when  the  Chinese  galley  slaves  on  board  the  junk  in  which  he  was 
bound  to  the  Moluccas  rose  in  revolt.  So  he  died,  with  the  stain  of 
dishonor  still  on  his  name. 

Shortly  aftei-^vard  the  Council  reached  the  tinal  decision  in  his 
case.  The  malice  of  his  accusers  had  been  discovered;  his  innocence 
was  established,  and  the  sentence  revoked ;  and  it  was  ordered  that 
he  return  as  governor  to  the  land  which  he  had  pacified.  But  death 
had  already  set  the  seal  on  his  ambitions.  The  honor  of  effecting  the 
conquest  of  New  Mexico  was  to  rest  with  aiu-)ther  —  Juan  de  Ohate.-*'' 

4s  Alonso  (le  Leon,  Hisioria  de  Xiirro  Leiiii,  \k  94.    The  story  of  the  fate  of  Sosa  and 

the  final  issue  of  his  trial  are  to  be  found  in  the  same  ]ilace. 

The  subsequent  careers  of  various  members  of  Sosa 's  jiarty  may  be  found  in  the  annals 

of  Nuevo  Leon.    In  the  foiindinir  of  Monterey,  Teilro  Inio-o  was  apiiointed  alcalde,  and 

.Toiin  Perez  de  los  Rios  and  Die<:o  Diaz  de  Verlanoa  reijidores  (ef.  Alonso  de  Lc^ni,  Hist. 

dc  Niicvn  Leon.  99).    Alonso  Lucas  ami  .loan  Lnjiez  wore  members  of  the  Onate  expedition. 

Tlie  names  of  the  members  of  Sosa's  exi>edition  found  in  the  "}>Iernoria"  are: 
Cristobal  de  Hereilia  Cristobal  ilartin 

Andres  Perez  Jusepe  RodrI(;nez 

Manuel  de  Mederos  'loan  de  Estrada 

Francisco  Lopez  de  Ricalde  Gonzalo  de  Lares 

.Juan  de  Carabajnl  Bic^o  de  Viniega 

Juan  de  Contreras  Cristobal  de  Viruega 

Domintro  de  Santiestevan  Pedro  de  Inioo 

Die^o  Diaz  de  Verhinija  -loan  Rodrifjuez  de  Avalos 

Alonso  .laimes  y  Ponce  Ilernan  Ponce  de  Leon 
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15.  TJie  Liujalifij  of  tlic  E.rpcifit ion.  —  It  lias  hjiit;-  hecii  the  cu-t.Mi, 
of  historians  to  .stigniiatizo  the  expedition  of  Sosa  as  irreg-uUir  an.l 
ilie.u'ai,''  l)ut  a  ])ernsal  of  the  Laws  of  Setth>nient  of  1573  un(U'r  wliid, 
Jie  claimed  to  be  acting-  will  readily  prove  the  unfairness  of  this  judu- 
ment.  Ordinance  r  reads  as  follows:  ''It  is  further  ordered  that 
our  Viceroys,  Audiencias,  Governors,  and  other  officials,  jw-fficias  of 
the  Indies,  must  not  grant  ])ermission  to  make  a  new  discovery  witii- 
out  first  consulting'  us  and  obtaining  our  consent.  But  ifc  pcniul 
tliciii,  in  parts  already  discovered,  to  authorise  the  makiut/  of  settU  - 
uients  de<'))ied  hy  theui  advisable,  folloicina  the  conditions  noted  in 
the  hues  laid  dou  n  in  this  libra,  provided  that  notice  of  the  settleun  ut 
made  in  the  discovered  area  be  forwarded  to  us  immediately/' 
The  territory  of  New  ^Mexico  had  already  been  discovered,  and  there- 
fore Sosa,  as  an  official  of  the  Indies,  might  legally  establish  a  colony 
M-ithin  its  limits,  provided  that  he  sent  notification  thereof  to  the 
viceroy,  and  obseixed  the  other  conditions  laid  down  in  the  Laws  of 
Settlement." 

These  stipulations  he  scrupulously  obeyed.  At  no  time  during  tlii' 
expedition  was  his  conduct  that  of  a  Tuan  who  knew  himself  to  be 
violating  the  laws  of  the  kingdom.  The  one  fact  consistently  1)orne 
out  by  all  the  events  chronicled  in  the  narrative  is  that  Sosa  believed 
himself  to  be  acting  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  law,  and  to  be  ac- 
complishing a  great  service  for  the  king,  who  wouhl  unquestionabl\- 
reward  it  as  it  desei-^-ed.  He  was  arrested,  not  on  the  charge  of  ha^■- 
ing  led  an  unauthorized  expedition  into  Xew  :\[exico,  but  on  the  ac- 
cusation that  he  had  attemjjted  to  raise  rebellion  in  that  Province, 
and  to  make  himself  an  independent  niler  therein.  As  jealousy  and 
interest  were  arrayed  against  him  in  Mexico,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
he  should  have  been  condemned  on  so  dangerous  a  charge.  When 
"Treason"  is  cried,  men  are  only  too  likely  to  be  swayed  from  their 
sober  judgment.  That  the  decision  Avas  revoked  after  more  calm 
and  careful  consideration  by  the  Council,  and  that  an  attempt  was 
made  to  mnko  amends  to  him  for  the  undeserved  disgrace  which  he 
had  suffere<l  constitute  the  final  justification  of  Sosa's  con<luct. 

Fi-ancisoo  de  Manelia  Pedro  Piiito 

Fraiu'iseo  Sal^^ado  .Juan  de  Vega 

.loan  Perez  de  los  TTios  Alonso  Lucas 

Martin  de  Salazar  Doniinoo  Hernandez 

.Juan  Rodrijruez  lie  Xieto  Francisco  de  Bascones 

Pedro  Flores  .Joan  Sancliez 

Bias  ilartin  de  Mederos  Alonso  Xainiez 

.luan  L6[iez  Castano  de  Sosa 

^"  Bancroft,  Anzuna  mid  X,  ir  iliaicn.  p.  1(10;  Twitcliell,  Leading  Farts,  i, 
-i"  Paciieco  y  Cardenas,  <  i,l.  ])m:  Inrd..  xvi,  14:1;  Cornish,  "  Preliniinaries  of  the  Onatc 
Kx]iedition, ' ' 

^»  Attention  has  lieen  called  aliove  (  ji.  49)  to  Onlinance  xxix  which  forbade  the  in- 
fliction of  injury  on  the  Indians.  Sosa's  adherence  to  this  ordinance  was  the  cause  of  the 
conspiracy.  Ordinance  xi.ni  describes  the  form  of  froverntnent  for  Indian  settlements; 
XXI,  XXII,  xxiii,  tile  form  for  reports. 


THE  PUEBLO  REVOLT  OF  1696 


l-rharfs  from  the  Journal  of  General  Don  Diefjo  de  T  ar,jas,  icith 
Introduction,  Translation,  and  Annotations  hy 
RalpJt  Emerson  TuitclielV 

IXTRODUCTIOX 

TiiK  RE-coxQUEST  of  Xow  Mexico  bv  General  De  Vargas,  by  the  end  of 
the  year  1694  ^vas  deemed  to  be  complete.  The  Franciscans  were 
^cnt'to  the  several  puel)lo  missions  and  the  Indians  began  the  recon- 
strnction  of  churches  and  other  buildings  under  the  direction  of  the 
frayles.  In  the  following  vear  certain  Mexican  fanuhes  which  had 
been  brought  from  New  Spain  were  settled  in  the  Villa  Xueva  de 
Santa  Cruz  de  los  Espafioles  ^lexicanos  del  Key  Nuestra  Senor  Don 
Carlos  SegTindo.- 

1  The  Spanish  Arrhirrs  of  New  Mexico.  E.' E.  Twitohell.  by  authority  of  the  State  of 
New  Mexico,  1P14,  vol.  ii,  p.  iii,  archive  60-a. 

^  The  Spn)iish  Archives  of  New  Mexico,  vol.  i.  pp.  254-257.  ^ 

••Proclamation  inchi.lini;  therein  the  grant  made  to  the  Spanish-Mexican  families  and 
.riven  with  the  title  of  Villa  Nueva  de  Santa  Cruz  de  Espaiioles  Mexicanos  ..lei  Key  .Xuestro 
Senor  Don  Carlos  Segundo.  as  set  forth  and  the  conditions  and  causes  expressed  lor  the 
carrving  out  of  the  same.  „ 

''Don  Dieoo  de  Varcras  Zapata  Lujan  Ponze  de  Leon,  governor  and  captain  general  ot 
this  Kinadonrand  Provinces  of  New  Mexico,  its  new  Restorer,  Conqueror,  at  his  own  expense. 
Re-conqueror  and  Settler  of  the  Same.  Castellan  of  its  Forces  and  Garrisons,  by  His  Ma- 

■^^'IfThe' Thanos  Indians,  of  the  Pueblo  of  San  L:izaro.  having  by  virtue  of  my  order  and 
direction,  as  expressed  in  the  same,  and  forwarded  for  its  due  execution  on  the  twentieth  of 
March  last  of  this  present  vear  to  my  lieutenant  governor  and  captain  general,  Maestro  de 
i'ampo  Luis  Grauillo.  as  it  appears  in  the  proceedings  which  by  virtue  of  the  sai.l  order 
were  had.  and  the  said  Indians  having  consulted  with  their  governors  and  asked  me  tor  the 
n-ant  of  the  tract  of  the  Canada  de  Chimayo.  and  left  to  me  the  said  pueblos  of  San  Lazaro 
^ud  San  Cristobal,  and  I  having  succeeded  in  having  that  of  San  Lazaro  vacated  in  order  to 
cnplov  it  an,l  occupv  it  with  the  families  which  His  Excellency,  the  Cmi.le  de  Galve,  has  sent 
for  the  settlement  of  this  said  King.lom  of  New  Mexico,  and  they  having  arrived  on  the 
twentv-third  dav  of  dune  of  the  pa.t  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  niuety-tour,  their 
number  being  in  accordance  with  their  list  and  muster-roll,  in  or,ler  that  they  might  be  sup- 
ported and  lod-ed  until  the  said  Kingdom  was  s;Ue.  and  they  came  into  this  sanM  lUa  to 
the  number  of  sixtv-six  and  one-half  fanalies.  and  in  order  that  they  may  be  together  with- 
out the  intrusion  of  anv  others,  in  view  of  their  nnion.  and  in  order  that  they  may  be  con- 
tented thev  having  come  from  one  place  .ind  country  to  this  said  ^  illa.  I  placed  them  in 
the  first  rank,  and  I  designate  the  sahl  pueblo,  its  dwelling  houses,  its  cleared  agricultura 
lands  drains,  irrigation  ditches,  and  the  dam  or  dams  which  the  said  native  Indians  had 
an.l  did  have  for  purposes  of  irrigation  an.l  for  the  certainty  of  raising  their  crops;  and  1 
also  .lesbniate  an.l  .nant,  in  the  name  of  His  Majesty,  the  dams  which  they  may  leave  open 
an.l  thos^  which  thev  mav  open,  an.l  the  woo.ls.  pastures  an.l  valleys  which  the  said  natives 
ha.l  and  enjove.l  without  preju.lice  to  the  farms  an.l  ranches  which  lie  withm  its  limits  and 
.listrict  ami  "all  of  that  which  it  covers,  an.l  may  contain,  as  far  as  the  pueblos  ot  Xanilx'. 
fojoaque  .lac.-.na,  San  Ihlefonso,  Santa  Clara  an.l  San  Juan  .le  los  Caballeros,  giving  these 
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This  new  villa  and  the  lands  assigned  to  the  settlers  included  the 
pueblos  of  San  Lazaro  and  San  Cristolial,  some  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  same  bein.i;-  sent  to  the  {)ueblo  of  San  Juan  de  los  Caballeros.  Tiit- 
new  town  and  settlonent  was  established  and  possession  "iven  Avith 
considerable  pomp  and  ceremony.    On  the  l^lst  day  of  April,  169."). 

as  the  houii'l.-irics  of  the  tnict  wliicli  tlie  said  sottli'iiu-nt  shall  enjoy,  hold  and  have,  and 
which  I  make  a  seat  and  a  \'i!hi.  and  also  possession  of  the  houses  which  may  he  ;iiveii  or 
a,ssii;iied  to  them  in  jierson  ;  aud,  fm-tliennore,  the  honorary  title  of  'Villa  Nueva  de  Santa 
Cruz  de  Espauoles  Mexicanos  del  Rey  Nuestro  Sefior  Carlos  Seguudo,'  whicli,  in  the  name 
of  His  Majesty,  I  (,'ive  to  tlie  said  settlement,  and  I  constitute  and  grade  it  as  the  first 
new  settlement,  and  as  suidi  it  shall  enjoy  priority  of  settlement,  with  tiie  iinderstaniling 
that  that  of  this  Villa  of  Santa  Fe  is  the  first,  an<l  in  it  only  shall  be  held  the  election  ox 
Die  members  of  the  illustrious  council,  but  each  shall  have  its  civil  authority,  which  shall  be 
composed  of  an  alcalde  mayor  and  war  captain  an<I  lieutenant,  with  the  title  of  captain  of 
militia,  alferez,  anil  sergeant,  the  said  settlement  being  limited  to  four  squad  corporals  an<l 
an  alguazil  de  guerra,  who  shall  go  out  on  scouting  expeditions  with  the  said  captain  of 
militia  and  otlier  officers,  alternating  every  month,  ami  they  shall  have  this  style  and  form  of 
government  because  of  being  on  the  frontier,  and  in  order  that  the  said  Spanish -^Mexicans 
may  lie  informed  of  the  grant  of  the  said  Villa  Nueva  made  to  them,'  I  direct  that  the  same 
shall  be  publislied  in  the  said  form,  in  order  that  they  may  acknowledge  in  due  form  that  I, 
the  sail!  Governor  and  captain  general,  have  them  in  this  said  kingdom,  and  that  I  have 
favored  them  in  proportion  to  my  respectful  appreciation  of  the  piTomise  contained  in  the 
proclamation  ordered  to  be  jiublished  by  His  Excellency,  the  said  Viceroy,  the  Conde  de 
Galve,  as  in  it  he  promiseil  them  and  directed  that  I  should  be  ordered  to  give  to  them  lands 
on  which  to  settle,  and  I  give  them  all,  with  appreciable  improvements,  since  I  have  given 
them  cleare<l  and  broken  lands,  and  of  known  fertility,  with  their  drains  and  irrigating 
ditches  and  dams  in  good  condition,  and  with  the  irrigation  secured,  and  also  new  houses, 
because  the  said  pueblo  (!S<tn  Lazaro)  is  new,  and  they  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  go  and 
live  in  them  and  make  use  of  the  lands  which  I  will  designate  for  them,  granting  ranches 
and  farms  to  those  who  may  prefer  the  same,  in  order  to  allow  them  more  room  and  allow 
for  other  settlers  who  may  come  in,  and  which  the  King,  our  Master,  may  be  pleased  to 
send,  and  also  those  which  I.  the  said  governor  ami  captain  general,  may  deem  it  proper  to 
send  to  settle  there;  ami  this  will  also  be  done  with  people  who  may  voluntarily  ask  for  a 
grant,  and  who  may  be  designateil  as  settlers  of  the  said  Villa,  in  order  that  they  may  enjoy 
the  privileges  anil  rights  of  the  same. 

And  in  order  that  it  may  so  appear,  and  that  they  may  be  ready  to  leave  this  said  Villa 
of  Santa  Fe,  I  appoint  Thursday,  at  ten  o  'clock  in  the  morning,  and  I  will  then  liave  in 
the  plaza  of  this  Villa  of  Santa  Fe  the  pack-mules  which  I  now  have,  and  I  will  also  fur- 
nish some  horses  to  mount,  in  part,  those  who  may  need  them,  and  I  will  aid  them  in  all 
things,  assuring  them  that  a  ration  of  beef  and  corn  shall  not  be  wanting,  as  well  as  half  a 
fanega  of  corn  to  each  family  for  planting,  which  I  promise  to  give  them;  and  also  imple- 
ments, such  as  picks,  shovels,  hoes  and  axes,  until  those  ordered  by  His  Excellency,  the 
Viceroy,  from  the  contractors  shall  arrive;  and  there  shall  also  be  forwarded  to  their  alcalde 
mayor  and  war-captain,  who  may  be  named,  a  supply  of  firearms,  powiler  and  ball,  in  order 
that  they  may  he  jirovided  with  all  that  is  necessary. 

An<l  in  order  that  this  said  proclamation  and  that  which  is  in  it  set  forth  may  serve  them 
as  a  foundation  aud  sufficient  title.  I  order  tiiat  it  be  published  in  military  style,  with  music 
by  the  band,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  leaders  and  officers  and  my  lieutenant  governor  and 
cajitain  general,  and  also  that  part  of  the  Illustrious  Council  which  is  in  the  Villa,  and  its 
Xotary.  and  of  niy  civil  and  military  secretary;  and  that  it  be  published  in  the  inner  and 
outer  plazas. 

And  1  signed  it  in  this  said  Villa  of  Santa  Fe,  on  the  nineteenth  day  of  the  month  of 
April,  one  thousand  six  lumdreil  and  ninety-five. 

• '  D.  Diego  de  VAUfiA.s  Zapata  Lu.tax  Poxze  de  Leox  (rubricl 
"By  order  of  the  Governor  and  Captain  General: 
"  Alphdxs.so  Rael,  de  Aian.AU  (rubric) 

"Civil  ami  Military  Secretary.'' 
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.  .rWU'K  !<'ft  Santa  Vv  l'<'r  tii-'ii'  n''\^"  l'<"ii''>      ^^'^'^'^  '^''^'^ 
.  i..,v.l  to  l.o  the  fn.iiti.'r,  the  pnH-hunatiou  -raiitin-  tlu-m  tlio  lands 
'  .'  vi.i-  iMM^i  ina<l<-'  in  the  Uvo  pnhVu'  i)lazas  of  tho  ViUa  of  Santa  e 
•     tlH'  i.ivseneo  of  a  lai-e  c-oiu-ourse  of  p.'ople"  two  'l^^X^  yn™us. 

,  In  the  <lav  followin-  liaviii-  nia.lo  tho  joni-noy  to  the  \  lUa  .\ueva 
.  ,,,„.  ,lav  'vassiim-  hv  tho  ]RK'hh.s  of  Tcsn<iuo,  Cuyanmn-no,  and 
;,,..,,ii,.'ih.'  cavah-ado  h'd  bv  tlie  u'overnor  and  captain  u-onoral  m 
.,,.,-nn  arrived  at  the  Santa  (hniz  Kiver,  on  the  left  hank  ot  whieli, 
„d  not  on  the  site  of  the  present  viUa-e  of  Santa  Cvnz,  ^vltll  elab- 
,,rate  ceremonies,  the  new  settlement  was  established. 

It  was  believed  bv  the  Franciscans,  at  this  time,  that  the  acts  ot 
.HMieral  De  Variras,*in  dispossessing*  the  Indians  of  their  villages  ot 
S  ni  EAzaro  and  San  Cristobal  and  the  surroimdmg  cultivated  lauds, 
In.l  nmch  to  do  with  the  participation  of  these  Indians  in  the  uprising 
in  June  of  the  vear  following.^  Two  days  after  the  Villa  Mieva  had 
been  established'^  General  Do  Vargas  visited  the  pneblo  of  San  tris- 

R.„.l  <le  \:tuilar,  civil  fin,!  military  secretary,  do  certify  that  on  tins  day  [April  19,  169oJ 

s      ,1  proclamation  was  published  in  the  t.  o  public  plazas  f  ,^ 
If  a  lar  Jeoneourse  of  people  in  the  san,e  and  in  a  loud  and  intelligible  voice  by  Sebastian 
liodri.niez,  negro  drummer,  and  in  order  that  it  may  so  appear.  I  signed  it.  _ 
^     '     "  "ALPkoxsso  Ea-el  DE  Aguilar  (rubric) 

"Civil  and  Military  Secretary." 
4  The  Tanos,  who  had  built  the  pueblo  of  San  Cristobal  during  the  period  of  Pueblo 
independence-16S0-169:.-and  who  had  formerly  lived       ^-^'f-'  J'™^^ 
dispossessed  of  their  homes.   They  were  given  a  tract  ot  land  m  the  "  Canada  de  Clumayo 
the  exact  site  being  the  place  now  known  as  "El  Pueblito, "  a  short  distance  up  the  Santa 
Cruz  River  and  about  three  miles  below  the  present  plaza  ot  Chimayo. 

^Af  having  personally  established  the  new  settlers  at  Santa  Cruz,  De  V  argas  returned 
to  Santa  Fe"  and  on  the  2:^rd  of  April  again  visited  the  Villa  Nueva  on  his  way  to  he 
eb  o  of  San  Crist6bal  which  was  about"midway  between  the  Santa  Cruz  Eiver  and  the 
■bio  of  San  Juan  de  los  Caballeros,  "in  the  plaza  of  which  all  the  people  were  assembled 
t.,...ther  with  all  those  who  had  been  settled  at  the  Villa  Xueva_,  and  I  confirmed  the  giant 
which  I  had  made  to  them  [the  Tano]  in  giving  them  permission  to  pass  this  summer  on 
the  same  and  to  plant  their  crops  on  its  lands,  and  required  of  them  that  the  crops  wh  h 
,;od  our  Lord  might  be  please!  to  permit  them  to  gather  they  shonld_  at  once  carrj  to  the 
neu-  pueblo,  which  during  this  sunmier  they  would  have  to  t-ebuild  smc^an  the  mon  h  of 
October  thev  would  have  to  occupy  it,  leaving  that  of  San  Cristobal  vacant,  m  order  ha  I 
n,i.^ht  settle"  it  with  Spaniards,  as  I  h.d  already  informe.l  nieni.  and  they  replied  that  they 
^vould  do  so;  and  L  having  again  confirn.ed  the  grant  luade  in  their  tavor  ot  the  said  tract 
of  Cliimav.j,  bade  them  goodbye,  leaving  them  hapi'y." 

«The  c-ei4.n,onies  and  .nethods  in  vogue  relative  to  the  estabhslnnent  of  new  settlements 
in  New  Mexico  are  preserved  to  us  only  in  tlds  one  instance  in  all  details  and  it  would 
seem  well  to  give  the.n  here,  as  follows,  in  tlie  language  of  the  entries  m  the  ofhcuil  journal 
of  the  governor  and  captain  general:  ,        i  t      ^  o.;  i 

"On  the  twenty-second  dav  of  the  n.outli  of  April  ot  the  said  date  and  year.  I,  the  said 
..,vernor  and  captain  general,  Dn  Diego  de  Vargas  Zapata  Lujan  T>onze  de  Leon,  of  this 
K-m.^lom  and  Province  of  New  Mexico,  by  His  Ma.jcsty,  arrived  at  this  \  illa  ot  Santa 
Cruz  de  Los  Meiicanos  Espanoles  del  Key  Xuestro  Seuor  Don  Carlos  Segundo  so  named 
and  placed  bv  nu'>.  the  said  governor  and  captain  general,  its  site  and  settlement  having  been 
vacated  bv  my  order  bv  the  Thanos  tribe,  formerly  of  the  pueblo  of  San  Lazaro,  and  having 
given  it  ti.e  title  and  placed  it  under  the  protection  of  the  Holy  Cross,  and  they  having  al- 
rea,lv  arrived  with  their  aleaMe  mayor  and  war-captain  appointed,  and  the  other  otheers 
named  in  the  sai.l  proclamation,  and  witii  the  title  of  Villa  published  m  the  same,  and 
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place 


a-ain  notifx-ing  them  of  the  faet  that  they  wouhl  be  compelled 
vaeate  the  pueblo  and  remove  to  the  Canada  of  Chimayo  in  the  fall 

,f  that  year.  -1,^1 
Oil  thr  Dth  dav  of  the  following-  month,  ]\ray,  there  arrived  at  the 
(.f  Santa  Fe  "the  families  which  ])y  order  of  His  Excellency  the 
\-l,-frov,  the  Conde  de  Galve"  had  been  sent  to  the  re-con(iuered 
province  and  kin-doin.  These  were  temporarily  domiciled  m  the 
,,iirblo  houses  whicli  surronnded  the  plaza  of  the  Villa  of  Santa  Fe, 

„r.icTe.l  to  be  i.uhlislie.l  on  tlie  nineteenth  day  of  the  i>resent  year,  au.l  they  being  drawn  up 
ip  line  ^vith  tlieir  said  captain,  and  other  officers  designated  and  appointed,  and  they  were  at 
tl„.  entrance  of  the  plaza  of  the  said  Villa,  and  .lismounting  there  near  the  chapel  which 

H.  .rved  as  a  church  for  the  natives  of  the  said  pueblo,  and  having  ordered  the  settlers  to  form 
i„  u  li-ilf  circle  at  mv  side,  the  roval  alferez  being  in  front  with  the  royal  st.anflard,  with  my 

I.  ,.atonant  governor  and  mv  civil  and  military  secretary,  I  directed  the  said  alcalde  mayor  and 
«  ,r-c-.ptain  sarcrento  mavor  Antonio  Jorge,  his  lieutenant  and  captain  of  militia,  sargento 
M.clas  Ortiz,  and  his  ensign,  .losepli  Valdez.  and  Sargento  Manuel  Ballejo,  and  Antonio 
(iodines  aKuazil  de  guerra,  and  four  squad  corporals.  Joseph  del  Balle,  Sebastian  de  Salas, 
Mi-utl  Fajardo  and  Bustos.  to  step  forward  from  the  said  line,  all  of  whom  were  appointed 
as  "the  government  political  and  military,  the  said  Villa  being  on  the  frontier,  by  me  the 
said  governor  and  captain  general. 

"  \nd  I  required  and  directed  that  they  should  make  the  usual  oath,  accepting  the  said 
'  and  settlement,  the  Xueva  Villa  of  their  own  nation  of  the  Mejicanos  Espanoles  del 
,  Xuestro  Senor  Don  Carlos  Segundo.  and  as  loyal  vassals  to  maintain  and  preserve  it, 
•n  at  the  expense  of  their  lives,  to  which  they  responded,  under  said  oath,  that  they  ac- 
,,|.ted  the  same  and  that  thev  wouhl  obey  and  keep  the  same;  and  I  again  made  them  the 
-rant  under  the  said  accei)tance  and  oath,  revalidating  to  them  their  lands  which  belonged 
to  them  an.l  the  boundaries  set  forth  and  which  limit  the  pueblos  mentioned  in  the  said 
I-roclamations  of  jurisdiction  without  prejudice  to  the  boundaries  of  tlie  lands  which  belong 
to  each  one;  and  also,  in  order  to  encourage  them,  I  made  them  a  grant  of  all  the  mineral 
which  might  be  found  in  the  Chimay6  mountain  range,  according  as  they  might  discover 
theni,  and'' that  I  would  carry  out  and  observe  the  royal  ordinances  of  His  Majesty,  and  that 
tiicv  'be  of  o-ood  heart  and  keep  up  their  courage  and  that,  on  my  part,  I  would  assist  them; 
and'  there  ireing  present  the  Reverend  Father  Fray  Francisco  de  Vargas,  ecclesiastical  judge 
in  aipite  of  this  Kingdom,  and  its  eustodio  in  this  custodia  and  concourse,  and.  having  lU 
his  companv  the  Reverend  Father  Preacher  Missionary,  Fray  Antonio  Moreno,  whom  he  had 
chosen  as  Guardian  and  Minister,  I,  the  said  Governor  and  Captain  general,  said  to  the 
said  settlers  that  he  being  the  chaplain  of  His  Majesty,  appointed  and  named  him  as  their 
(iiiai-dian,  and  as  such,  I  gave  him  possession  of  the  said  chapel,  in  order  that  luitil  they 
rebuilt  tlieir  church,  it  might  serve  them  as  such,  and  thus  I  gave  possession  of  the  same 
to  the  said  Reverend  Father,  lea.ling  liim  into  the  same  by  the  hand,  and  he  arrangeil  the 
altar,  going  in  and  out;  and  for  the  greater  formality  and  force  of  the  said  possession  and 
iiath  uuide'in  regard  to  the  said  Vilhi.  I  left  my  sai.L  place  with  my  said  royal  alferez  and 
my  lieutenant,  diyvi-tmg  my  roval  alfere/.  to  place  himself  in  the  center  of  the  plaza,  to- 
i,'i"tlier  with  mv  civil  and  iniiitary  serretary.  in  order  tluit  he  might  proclaim  that  he  defended 
,"nd  sustained"  th.e  iiossession  giVen  by  favor  of  His  Majesty  at  the  said  granted  place  and 
tract  with  the  liTiiits  and  l.u'.iu.larics  iriven  and  granted  by  me.  the  said  governor  and  cap- 
t.-iiu  general,  in  tlie  s:n<l  royal  name,  to  tiie  said  settlers  with  tlie  honorary  title  of  Villa 
Xueva  de  Los  Fspanoles  Mi'jicanos  del  Key  Xuestro  Sefior  Don  Carlos  Segundo;  that  he 
came  out  to  defend  it.  as  \w  would  defend  it  with  his  life,  aiul  thus,  with  his  drawn  sword  in 
ills  hand,  he  would  sustain  and  <lid  sustain  it  against  all  who  migiit  oiipose  it;  and  I,  the 
saiil  governor  and  captain  general,  with  all  present;  cried  out  altogether,  as  loyal  vassals 
to  Ilfs  Majesty,  saving:  'Long  Live  the  King,  Our  Lord,  Whom  :May  God  Freserve,  tlie 
Senor  Don  Carlos  Segundo.  King  of  the  Spaniards,  an.l  all  of  this  Xew  Worhl,  and  this  Xew 
Villa  of  the  Mexicans  an.l  Spaniards,  and  whicii.  in  his  loyal  name,  was  founded  with  the 
title  of  Villa  Xueva  de  los  Mejicanos  y  Espanoles.  and  increascnl,  founded  and  .settled  in 
the  interest  of  his  royal  Crown,  May  He  Live  for  Many  Years  ami  Reign  ovr  Greater 
Domains  and  Monarchies!"  and  having  repeated  the  said  acclamation  three  times,  throw- 
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■svliieb  had  Ix-oii  built  by  tbo  Indians  from  (Jalistt'o  during-  the  time 
when  the  Pu('l)l().s  bad  been  in  control  of  the  country  after  the  expul- 
sion of  tbe  Si)auiards  under  (  )terniin,  in  KiSO,  until  its  re-eonquest  in 
1692-1093  ])y  (leneral  De  Varg-as.  There  has  l)cen  a  <j:reat  deal  of  mis- 
understaudini-'  as  to  the  appearance  of  the  outer  plaza  of  the  capital  at 
the  time  of  tbe  re-conquest  as  also  relative  to  tlie  location  of  certain 
public  edihces  on  tbe  same  in  Otermin's  time  and  |)rior,  and  as  it  was 
found  wbcn  Dc  Vari^-as  first  entered  it  in  1692.  Fortunately,  in  very 
recent  years,  the  translation,  for  the  first  time,  of  some  of  the  ar- 
chives in  the  office  of  the  surveyor  general  at  Santa  Fe,  and  of  one  in 
the  collection  now  in  the  Library  of  Cong-ress,  ena])]es  us  to  present 
a  fairly  good  picture  of  the  physical  conditions  as  they  then  existed. 
According  to  De  Vargas  himself'  the  entire  plaza  was  surrounded 

iiig  up  our  liats,  three  vollevs  wore  fired  at  the  same  time,  in  eongratuLation  upon  the  in- 
stalhition  of  the  said  settlers,  with  such  honor  aud  demonstration  of  appreciation  and  jubi- 
lee: and  they  asked  me  as  a  favor  that  I  would  give  them  a  certified  copy  and  that  I  would 
order  tiiat  they  Ije  given  the  same  of  the  said  possession  as  well  as  of  the  proclamation  and 
the  quality  of  the  title  specified  in  the  same  in  order  that  they  might  hold  the  same  as  such 
for  the  saiil  Villa,  and  in  order  that  it  may  so  appear  they  signed  it  with  me,  the  aforesaid, 
together  with  my  lieutenant  governor  and  captain  general  and  my  civil  and  military  sec- 
'■^tary.  Dx  Diego  de  Vargas  Zapata  LrjAX  Poxze  de  Leox.  '' 

'  The  Spanish  Archives  of  Xtir  Jlctico,  op  cit..  pp.  117,  118,  110,  vol.  ii,  archive  94a,  of 
date.  Decemlier  1,  170;3. 

Having  at  my  cost,  in  tlie  year  'ninety-two,  by  means  of  Di\-ine  favor,  again  restored 
to  His  Majesty  this  Villa,  proof  of  which  I  transmitted  in  truthful  war-edicts,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  its  settlement  for  His  :Majesty  by  the  families  which  I  recruited  and  conducted 
from  the  Provinces  of  Galicia  and  Vizeaya,  and  soldiers  for  the  erection  of  this  fortress  in 
this  Villa  of  Santa  Fe,  as  well  as  those  [ihe  Spaniards  who  had  been  driven  out  and  who 
returned  with  De  Vargas]  originally  [residents]  of  this  Province,  with  the  Honorable  Ca- 
bildo  of  Administration  and  Justice  of  the  said  year,  which  was  established  in  the  town  of 
El  Passo;  Your  Excellency,  since  the  year  'eighty  of  the  general  insurrection  in  tliis 
Province,  at  the  same  time  came  seventeen  Religious,  with  the  Most  Eeverend  Father  Prelate. 
Brother  Salvailor  de  San  Antonio,  finding  the  Thano  nation  living  in  this  Villa  aforesaid, 
in  its  walled  precincts,  as  tkeii  stood  without  change,  addition  or  alteration,  in  the  said 
year  'ninety-two,  of  my  fortunate  conquest,  having  onhj  one  gate,  its  entrance  built  and 
constructed  for  the  defense  of  its  ravelin  (a  detached  work  with  two  embankments  which 
make  a  salient  angle,  raised  before  the  curtain  across  the  ditch  at  the  top  of  the  counter- 
scarp of  tiie  place)  ahorc  a  redoubt  entrenched,  in  the  form  of  a  half  tower,  with  its 
trench,  and  lil;  wise  on  the  .9aid  front,  to  the  south,  two  round  towers,  and  two  others  on 
the  north  sidr,  and  its  false  flanls.  with  two  pla~as.  and  its  divellings  three  storicf  high  and. 
inanii  of  four,  and  in  truth  most  perfectly  planned  in  its  capacity  and  amplitude  on  the 
thii-tieth  day  of  December  of  the  said  year  'ninety-three  of  my  fortunate  re-conquest,  the  said 
people,  whose  lannher  inclu.led  about  fifteen  hundred  persons,  most  of  them  of  unusual  dis- 
tinction, were  <|uartered,  as  I  gave  my  own  due  attention  to  them,  and  I  determined  first  the 
loilghigs  of  the  said  Very  Reverend  Fathers,  with  tlieir  Most  Eeverend  Prelate,  being  force. 1 
to  divide  tlicni,  not  jilacing  them  together  in  a  community,  in  order  to  accommodate  the 
said  (prrs,,nsi  and  all  over  our  own.  in  the  said  dwellings. 'as  we  were  by  the  aforesaid  tri- 
umph and  vic  toiy  h^Lrai  masters  and  jiossessors  of  them,  in  testimony  of  which  I  also  sent 
war-edicts  and  when  the  Mexican  families,  whose  numbers  were  more  than  three  hundred, 
with  others  who  joined  tliem,  arrived  the  L*:5rd  of  June,  in  tlie  year  ninety  four,  although 
with  some  crowding,  they  were  given  lodging  among  tlie  aforesaid  settlers,  from  which  niav 
bo  seen  how  amply  garrisone.l,  entrenclieil  and  defen.led  our  people  were  assured  of  bein::. 
having  no  u-ind<ars  or  doors  outside,  ejrci  pt  one  entrance,  and  secured  in  niilitarij  form,  hg 
trenchis  on  the  four  fronts  and  tow,  rs  with  the^ir  cmbrazures  as  .■ilglights  for  the  afor.  - 
said  dwdlings.  tin  re  being  fortress  and  parade  gound  for  the  said  population  and  the  said 
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with  Imildiugs  three  stories  in  heii^lit  and  some  of  fonr,  with  only  one 
.  Mt  ranee,  or  -ate.  In  addition  to  the  viHa  l)ein,-  protected  and  nsed 
a.  described  bv  De  Var-as,  the  Tano  LKlians  had  Vmilt  at  least  t^vo 
ii.  fciise  towers  \vhioli  were  ontside  of  the  walled  villa;  these  were  lo- 
.•utfd,  one  west  of  the  vilhr  on  tlie  slope  west  of  the  national  eeme- 
\ .  abont  three-qnarters  of  a  mile  and  the  other  just  above  what  is 
known  as  the  ciene.<;'a  witliin  the  present  limits  of  the  City  of  Santa 
!•'..  and  very  iiear  to  the  small  triangnlar  park,  in  front  of  and  below 
th<'  hill  on  which  Fort  Maroy  was  constructed  in  ]^4G.  There  was 
also  a  chnreh''  on  the  plaza  which  was  built  by  De  Vargas  ^'^  himself 

Fort,  with  its  military  force  of  one  hundred  soldiers,  with  their  captain  and  officers,  ivho>, 
,rilh  their  wives,  famiHes  and  children,  came  and  continued  to  come,  until  tTie  year  'lunetT- 
M.v.'ii,  when  Governor  Don  Pclro  Rodriguez  Cubero  succeeded  me.  who,  with  what  intention 
„r  malice  I  know  not,  destroved  and  in  utter  contempt  ruined  the  said  fort,  leaving  this 
Villa  witliout  defense,  although  actuallv  [the  Indians  were]  in  a  state  of  revolt,  which  God 
wouhl  not  permit,  since  it  found  itself  in  this  condition,  its  citizens  had  to  protect  and  secure 
th.Miiselves  with  their  families  and  children,  and  their  wives,  as  well  as  their  flocks,  large 
and  sniaU,  and  their  animals  and  the  greater  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  [fact]  that  the 
sai,l  men-at-arms  joined,  as  was  their  duty,  and  although  they  were  scattered,  some  in  the 
nVi.rhborhood  of  Bernalillo  and  others  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Teguas  and  Caiiada  of 
C'hLinayo,  without  its  being  possible  to  compel  them  in  the  existing  season  of  winter's  rigor 
to  gather  an<l  unite  un.ler  my  orders,  according  to  their  duty  as  men-at-arms  of  the  fort, 
where  they  should  be,  having  also  their  chapel,  which  served  f«  a  paroqiiial  church,  it  was 
their  first  "duty  t«  preserve  it  and  not  permit  it  to  suffer  rain  ami  also  [because  there  were] 
bodies  interred  therein  ..." 

s  This  tower  was  occupied  by  De  Vargas  prior  to  his  occupation  of  the  Villa.  See  archive 
■>2.'?,  p.  87-8S,  vol.  ii,  op  cit.,  where  it  appears  that  "when  Your  Excellency  [De  Vargas] 
arrived  at  the  Villa  of  Santa  Fe  and  made  your  camp  on  the  slope  or  side  of  the  mountain 
(monte),  which  is  called  Cuma,  opposite  the  farming  lands  which  I  declare  to  be  mine,  to- 
gether with  the  little  round  tower,  for  the  apostate  In.Uans  had  torn  down  my  house  and 
built  it  [the  tower]  there,  I  asked  Your  Excellency  to  let  rne  go  with  my  family  to  live  in 
the  said  tower,  whicli  license  you  granted  to  me.  because  it  was  very  near  to  tlie  said  camp 
and  was  well  protected  for  any  emergency,  to  which  matter  I  atteii<led  by  taking  personal 
1  oi^session  of  the  said  tower,  on  which  land  my  house  had  stood  until  the  apostate  Indians 
wliich  were  at  this  fort,  into  which  theij  had  converted  the  roiial  houses,  again  made 
another  uprising  and  Your  Excellency  beat  tliem  out  of  this  place,  where  all  the  inhabitants 
then  took  up  our  abode.  ..." 

0  The  Spanish  Archives  of  New  Mexico,  op.  cit..  archive  169,  in  which  we  find  the  testi- 
mony of  certain  old  citizens  who  made  an  examination  of  physical  conditions  owing  to  com- 
idaints  filed  with  the  governor  growing  out  of  certain  persons  attempting  to  appropriate 
portions  of  the  old  streets  of  the  villa,  in  which  it  is  stated  "and  looking  toward  the  plaza 
and  the  tower  of  the  Palace,  the  alley  proposal  by  the  said  Illustrious  Corporation  between 
the  said  tower  and  the  liouse  of  T'edio  Lnjan,  the  two  old  residents  stated  there  never  liad 
been  a  street  and  that  only  a  foot-path  liad  been  there  wliich  was  adjoining  the  garden  wdl 
of  the  ])alace,  and  haviu-  uone  into  tlie  plaza  and  made  an  examination  of  the  old  founda- 
tions, the  liouses  of  .Ma-dak'na  de  Ogaina,  Antonio  -le  Tafoya,  .lose  Rodriguez  and  Diego 
Marquez  were  foun.l  to  have  encroached  upon  the  jdaza  about  two  varas,  and  lookinr)  from 
til,   middle  of  .■^aid  phi:<i.  running  from  north  to  south  the  old  church  of  Saint  Francis. 

.•'  This  deposition  was  made  in  1715,  at  which  time  the  old  church  in  the  rear  ot 
the  present  cathodjal  liad  been  built  or  was  in  course  of  construction.  As  to  this,  see 
areliive  16-2,  vol.  i.  up.  cit..  \k  ti? :  archive  181,  p.  7:'.. 

10  The  authoritv  for  the  statement  that  De  Varg.-is  built  a  church  some  time  between 
lC.O;i  and  1G!»6  is 'f oumi  in  archive  iU-a.  ante,  for  it  appears  there  also,  in  desccibing  tlio 
I'onditions  of  the  villa  that  "he  had  reached  this  said  Province  with  the  said  men-at-arms 
cif  his  fortress  and  thidr  families  to  re-jieople  it,  and  ofl'ering  them  [the  Pnehh.s]  full  par- 
don a<'aiii,  as  he  h.-i-l  don.>  in  the  vear  'ninety-two  of  his  happy  conquest,  and  the  said 
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during  his  first  adiiiiiiistratioii  as  n-ovcriior  and  captain  .general  and  it 
is  this  church  under  the  altar  of  wlucli  De  Vargas,  in  his  will,  made  in 
1704.  at  Bci-nalillo,  expressed  a  desire  to  be  buried.  It  is  possible  that 
De  Vargas  built  his  church  on  the  site  of  the  old  church  of  Saint 
Francis  on  the  plaza,  but  it  had  not  been  built  in  11)90,  at  the  close  of 
his  tidniinistrati()»:»  because  at  that  time,  as  a]>pears  herefgiftt^i'r,  in 
the  execution  of  the  three  Indians  convicted  of  having  partici])at(Ml 
in  the  uprising  of  that  year,  "the  three  said  Indian  criminals  bci un- 
ready, maiT'hlng  in  military  form,  with  the  Kevd.  Fathers  Guardian 
Fray  Ant(^nio  de  Azevedo,  Fray  Juan  de  Alpuente,  Fray  Diego  de 
Chav^  and  Fray  Bias  Xavarro,  aiding  and  assisting  them  to  die  well, 
and  arriving  in  fro)it  of  fJic  Old  Church  of  tJiis  ViUa,  by  three  shots 
of  the  Arquebus  the  said  three  Indians  died."  This  old  church 
"looking  from  the  center  of  the  Plaza"  was  west  of  the  old  Palace,  the 
plaza  at  that  time  having  extended  considerable  distance  to  the  west, 
and  the  center  of  the  plaza  would  have  put  the  church  about  where 
Lincoln  Avenue  now  begins  at  the  plaza. 

_  As  has  been  stated,  it  was  believed  by  the  frayles  that  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  lands  and  pueblos  in  the  present  Espanola  Valley  to  some 
extent  brought  about  the  hostility  of  the  Indian  inhabitants  and 
caused  their  participation  in  the  revolt  of  1G96.  There  were  also 
other  causes,  as  appears  hereinafter,  although  these  may  have  been 
only  so  stated  by  the  Indians  for  the  puii:>ose  of  concealing  their  true 
motives. 

Early  in  1(!96,  the  missionaries"  who  had  been  sent  out  and  who 
were  now  umler  charge  of  Rev.  Fray  Francisco  de  Vargas,  custodio, 

Seiior  [De  V ornds]  haviiiiT  arrived  at  this  said  Villa  [Sania  Fe^,  lie  found  that  the  Indians 
of  the  Tanos  nation  had  taken  possession  of  it;  that  they  were  rebellious  and  obstinate  in 
i-heir  aiiostasy.  boasted  of  the  war  and  although  the  said  Sefior  Marques  [Be  Ffln/oi-]  nf- 
fered  them  j^eace  and  panlon  in  the  name  of  His  Majesty,  cliargine:  them  repeatedly  not  to 
risk  tl'.eir  wives  and  children,  together  with  many  other  reasons  why  they  should  cease  wliat 
they  had  undertaken,  all  of  which  made  no  impression  upon  them;  rather  did  the  saiil 
Apostates  prosecute  with  greater  fury  and  passion  the  aforesaid  war  which  the  said  Sehor 
Mar(|ues  on  liis  side  declared  and  engaged  in  obedience  and  stubbornness,  conquering  tlu'Ui, 
winning  the  said  Villa  of  Santa  Fe,  by  means  of  the  Divine  Fa\or  and  the  resolution  of  tlie 
said  Sehor,  and  accom[dishing  it,  not  without  great  lal>or,  on  account  of  tlie  said  ViUa  Inn  - 
its  foi-tipcd  inills,  with  a  single  nate  only  hy  which  to  Iccp  in  communication ;  with  its 
imraiii  t,  i7.v  niriliii  or  r<il<>uht,  shaped  in  the  form  of  a  half  circle,  two  lowers  on  the  south 
side,  and  t  iro^otln  rs  on  the  north  side,  and  the  whole  eircnmferencc  of  the  said  town  iritli. 
tri  nchi's  i/ii  iii'i  thi  form  of  a  girdle  .  .  .  and  likewise  the  Senor  Mav(|ues  calls  atteTitinu 
in  his  paj  er  to  tiic  very  commodious  houses  for  the  Religious,  and  close  to  them  he  huitt  at 
hiji  own  <-ost  a  clnirc]!  tliat  theij  might  ad  minister  the  Holy  Sacraments." 

11  These  w(>re  at  tliis  time  distributed  as  follows:  At  San  Ildefonso  and  -Jacona,  Padre 
Fray  Framds.-o  (^'dilicra;  at  San  .Tuan  de  los  Caballeros,  Padre  Fr.  Geronimo  Prieto;  :it 
San  C'rist'ibal,  1'.  Fr.  Antonio  Obregon ;  at  Pecos,  Fray  Diego  Zeinos;  at  Zia,  Fray  diian  Al- 
puente; at  .lemez.  Fray  Francisco  de  .Jesus  ^laria  Casafies;  at  Santa  Fe,  P^ay  Juan  Munoz 
de  Castro,  vice-custodio ;  at  Tesui(ue.  Fray  .lose  Diez;  at  Santa  Clara,  Fray  .lose  O.-ircia 
^[arin:  at  San  Feli|ie.  Fray  Antonio  Carboiiel;  also  at  Cocliiti  and  at  Taos;  at  Santo  Do- 
mingo, Fray  Mi:,niel  Tirsu ;  at  San  Cristi'dial,  Fray  .Tose  Arbisii;  at  Xamlit',  Fray  Antonio 
Moreno;  at  Xand  e,  Fray  Antonio  Aze\edo,  witli  Fr.  Francisco  Vargas  as  custodio,  --ur- 
ceeiling  Padre  S^ni  Antonio  in  that  office. 
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Cuuriesij  of  El  Falacio. 


The  "Casa  Vie.ta"  at  the  Pueblo  of  Picuri's 
This  i-uin  antedates  the  Revolution  of  1680 

hvamie  aware  of  the  great  discontent  which  was  showino-  itself  among 
tlie  Indians.  Tliey  reported  their  fears  to  their  superior  at  Santa 
F<',  who  re(iuested"  of  the  o-overnor  and  captain  general  that  he  send 
relief  to  the  missionaries  for  their  protection.  In  :\Iarcli,  on  the  13th 
and  2ihid.  otlier  petitions  were  sent  in  and  from  various  sources  came 
reports  of  outrages  committed  by  the  Indians  in  the  new  churches 
which  had  only  been  reconstructed  during  the  year  previous.  Gov- 
ernor De  Vargas,  for  reasons  unexiilained,  gave  them  no  relief,  and 
told  them  if  they  were  afraid  to  remain  at  their  posts  they  might 
come  to  Santa  Fe.  Some  of  them  did  so.  The  reply  of  De  Vargas 
seemed  to  them  an  imputation  of  cowardice.  On  June  4,  1696,  the 
crisis  came  and  the  Taos,  Picuries,  Tehuas,  the  Queres  of  Santo  Do- 
mingo and  Cochiti,  as  well  as  the  Jemez,  rose  and  kilknP-  five  mis- 
sionaries and  twenty-one  other  Spaniards.  The  Indians  abandoned 
their  pueblos  and  fled  to  the  mountains. 

The  first  intimation  received  by  De  Vargas  of  the  uprising  was 
from  Fray  Xinu'nez,  Ijrought  by  the  hands  of  an  Indian  of  San 
Phelipe.  With  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  entries  in  the  Journal  of 
D<'  \'argas,''  relative  to  the  uprising,  are  begun.  It  has  been  con- 
sidm-ed  best  to  give-  these  as  they  ap])ear  in  the  diary,  with  such  ex- 
l)lanatory  an^iotations  as  are  thought  of  interest.  The  signatures  of 
De  Vargas  and  his  secretary,  appearing  at  the  conclusion  of  each 
entry,  after  the  first  have  been  omitte(h 

AVn'.s-  from  lin"'  Fafln  r  of  ('<, chili  that  /u'.s-  Indians  liave  none  up  to  the 
nioinitnhi  a)i<J  carrud  off  his  lirrstock  a)id  liofsrs  lO  also  of  his  arrival  at 
San  riulipi  il  haviiui  found  tlurc  ('apt.  Don  Fernando,  who  also  gives  the. 

same  news 

i-Tlie  frayles  killed  wore:  Fray  .Tose  Arbisii,  at  San  Cristobal;  Fr.  Antonio  Carboneli, 
of  Taos,  killed  at  San  Cristi'd>nl,  "where  he  was  visitiii;:;  Fr.  Francisco  Corbera  and  Fr. 
.\ntonio':^[oreno  of  Nanil-o  at  San  IM.'fonso,  who  were  burned  in  the  church;  Fr.  Francisco 
de  .le^iis  Maria  Casafies  of  .feiiiez. 

"  The  .S/)i/H/.v/i  Ai-cliii'S  of  Xctc  2IcJcico,  op.  cit.,  archive  CiO-a. 
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At  this  \'i!la  nf  S;iiit,-i  fee,  ciiiiitjil  (iF  lllis  Iviiiu'il'MU  ;mil  PiT>vini'L'  of  Ucw 
]\lf.\icii.  t\\i<  Mniiihiy.  tlir  I'niirrk  of  tIh-  pr.-i  iit  siicuili!  n'i  .Fiiiic,  sixteen 
hnmlivd  and  ninety  six.  at  al)onl  six  u'eluek  in  llie  e\'i  iiiiiL:'.  I  received  a  papn- 
which  was  sent  nie  by  an  Indian,  native  of  the  viUai;e  uf  .San  Phelipo/'  from 
the  Rev.  Father  Francisco  xVlonso  Xiinenes  de  ZisneroK,  niis'sionarv  Minister 
presidinij  over  the  Villaire  of  tlie  Queres  of  Coehiti.  in  which  he  advises  and 
informs  me  tluit  yesterthiy,  Sunday  the  third  of  the  present  montli,  as  dated, 
after  Mass,  he  saw  that  tlie  Indians  liad  carried  off  to  thi'  [Mountain  his  Live- 
stock and  horses,  leaving  him  on  foot,  and  it  was  by  (Jod's  help  that  he  got  out 
as  he  did  from  said  Village  to  tliat  of  San  Phelipe,  where  he  now  is,  as  shown 
by  the  date  of  the  said  paper,  to-day  the  said  fourth  of  June,  and  where  he 
found  Don  Fernando  de  Chaves,  Judge  and  captain  of  the  said  Village  and  of 
the  Spanish  post  at  Bernalillo,  whence  he  likewise  makes  affidavit  that  he 
was  in  the  said  Village  of  Coehiti  to  execute  my  order  to  send  four  of  the  In- 
habitants as  prisoners,  and  that  he  had  found  three  and  the  other  missing. 
One  had  arrived  at  s:iiid  Village  of  San  Phelipe  wounded.  I.  said  Govr.  & 
Capt.  Genl.,  order  the  two  said  papers  to  be  placed  at  the  beginning  of  these 
edicts.  In  Antness  thereof,  I  signed  this  with  my  civil  &  military  secy  on  the 
said  day,  month  and  year  — 

D  Dlego  de  V.iRGAS  Zapata  Lujan  Ponze  de  Leon. 

Before  me:    Domixgo  de  la  Barreda,  Civil  &  mil  y  secy. 
Order  given  hy  the  s''.  Govr.     capt.  Genl.  to  the  chief  of  cavalrij  to  leave  eight 
men  at  the  new  Town  and  come  with  it  to  this  [town]  Santa  fee 

Whereupon,  at  once,  I,  said  Govr.  &  Capt.  Genl.,  called  the  chief  of  division, 
Juan  de  Uiibarri,^-'  whom  I  ordered  to  go  immediately  with  the  order  I  gave 
him  in  writing,  which  I  sent  to  the  chief  of  the  Guard  of  Cavaliy,  Ignazio 
Roibal,^''  who  was 'sfationed  with  it  at  the  posts  between  the  villages  of  San 
Juan  and  San  Cristobal,  and  in  said  order  I  connuanded  him  to  leave  eight 
Soldiers  of  those  he  had  in  his  charge  and  two  of  my  saddle  Horses  in  good 
condition  for  the  senior  Judge  of  the  new  Town  of  Santa.  Cinz,  who  is  Lieut. 
Genl.  of  the  Cavaliy.  Roque  ^iladrid,  to  whom  I  gave  the  preceding  ucavs,  send- 
ing him  ammimition,  powder  and  ball ;  and  to  the  said  chief  of  cavalry  I  gave 
an  order  as  it  was  sent  that  the  said  cavalry  should  retire  upon  this  Town. 
In  witness  whereof,  I  signed  this  with  my  said  Civil  &  military  secy,  on  the 
said  day  numth  and  year. 

Order  dispatched  to  tlie  Village  of  the  Pecos  hij  said  Govr.  ct'-  capt.  Genl. 

On  the  said  day,  month  and  year,  as  dated,  the  fourth  of  June  of  sixteen 
ninety  .six,  I,  said  Govr.  &  Capt.  Genl.,  disi)atehed  the  said  news  and  order  to 
the  senior  Juduv  of  the  Village  of  the  Pecos,  telling  him  to  come  up  at  once 
to  this  said  Villa  witli  one  hundred  Friendly  Indian  Warriors,  and  also  that 
he  should  not  neglect  to  give  the  said  news  to  the  Rev.  missionary  Fathers 
there,  and  in  order  to  be  sure  that  the  said  enemy  would  not  spring  an  am- 
buscade on  them,  he  slmuld  advise  tiiem  to  come  in  his  Company,  pretendinu' 
that  their  Departure  was  because  of  his  lack  of  confidence  in  tliem  when  his 

11  At  tliis  time  tlio  villn^o  of  Sun  relipe  was  locatod  on  top  of  the  mesa,  a  short  distanic 
above  its  present  looation. 

13  One  of  tlie  most  eaj'able  of  DoVar>;:iJ* 's  oflicers. 
i«  Some  of  his  descenihuits  now  live  at  Jaeona. 
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Company  should  be  made  up  for  the  said  War;  aud  in  witness  tliereof  I  signed 
this  tPirether  with  my  Civil  &  militiuy  secy  — 

I'mnr' which  the     Govr.  d;  Capt.  Gcnl.  received  from  the  senior  Judge  of  the 
new  Town-  cO  Heat.  genl.  of  cavalnj,  Bocjue  Madrid 

On  tlie  said  duf.  i'nuftli  of  Jutic  sixte.-u  ninety  six,  at  about  the  hour  of  mid- 
night. 1.  said  (lijvr.  ('apt.  (ii  nl.,  rci'i'iviMl  a  Vi\\)vv  from  the  Indian,  Tem- 
pi,iki,"''  of  this  said  Town,  .uivcn  liiui  uy  J^.MU<-  :\[adrid.  lieut.  Genl.  of  Cavalry 
■Aud  .senior  Judye  of  the  new  Town  of  lin-  .\[i'xieans,  Sjinta  Cruz,  in  which  he 
•  rives  the  information  that  the  above  meutioii'Ml  Indian,  Tempano.  having-  ar- 
rived at  vespers,  this  said  day,  had  tnhl  him  that  a  rehdive  of  his  said  that  the 
Indians  of  San  Cluist6bal,  and  likewise  the  Queres,  Apaches,  Mo(|uinos  and 
Pecos  were  rising,  and,  upon  this  news,  the  said  senior  .judge  had  ordered 
brought  in  the  horses  from  all  the  neighborhood  of  the  said  Town  to  go  and 
reconnoitre  the  Indians  of  the  said  Village  of  San  Christ(3bal,  because,  from 
what  the  said  Tempano  had  told  [him],  they  might  have  murdered  the  Father. 
In  witness  whereof,  and  also  of  having  received  another  paper  from  the  In- 
dian, Donnngo,  Governor  of  Tezuque,  in  Avhich  he  advises  that  the  Indian 
Singer,  Francisco,  of  the  Village  of  Cuyamungue,  had  told  him  all  the  people 
of  the  other  Villages  had  Risen,  and  before  he  could  take  action,  the  Indians 
may  have  killed  the  Fathers;  he  would  send  Soldiers  among  them  and  that  Ms 
said  village,  Tezuque,  was  alone  friendly  and  imder  control ;  and  in  witness  of 
the  said  papers,  I  signed  this  with  my  Civil  &  miUtarj'  secy. 
Order  sent  hg  the  said  govr.  ct  Capt.  Gcnl.  in  response  to  the  said  first  paper 
to  the  senior  Judge  Don  Fernando  de  Chaves 

On  the  sixth  day  of  the  month  of  June,  sixteen  ninety  six,  at  about  one  in  the 
morning,  I,  said  Govr.  &  Capt.  Genl.,  advised  the  said  capt.  Don  Fernando  de 
Chaves,'"*  that,  in  consequence  of  the  news,  aforesaid,  from  the  Villages  of  the 
Tegnas  and  Tanos,  although  I  had  determined  to  go  to  the  bank  and  Ford  of 
the  river,  in  front  of  the  Village  of  Santo  Domingo,  in  order  to  go  up  the 
mountain  of  the  mesa  of  the  village  of  Cochiti,  on  account  of  the  risk  that  these 
two  To\\-ns  might  nui  and  the  people  on  the  Spanish  ranches  at  ditfereut  points 
for  five  leagues  around,  I  was  not  able  to  move  further  than  to  secure  them 
first  in  this  said  Villa  of  Santa  fee.  I  ordered  him  to  find  out  if  the  settlers 
(Vecinos)  about  Bernalillo  were  safe;  they  should  confer  together,  and  if  not 
they  should  retire  to  this  said  Villa  of  Santa  fee,  and  for  this  I  sent  them  an 
escort  under  the  chief,  Juan  de  Archuletta,  as  certified  in  the  following  letter, 
in  witness  whereof  I  order  a  copy  of  it  placed  in  these  edicts  aud  I  signed 
this  with  my  Civil  &  military  secy  — 

Letter 

I  am  in  receipt  of  Youi-s  and  tlKMvfore  send  these  five  gentlemen  Soldiers,  in 
whom  I  have  confidence,  in  order  that,  seeing  the  risk  that  the  gentlemen 
Resident  at  that  post  may  be  running,  thi'y  may  retire  to  this  Villa,  since  it 
would  not  be  well  that  tlu-y  should  be  lost,  though  I  find  myself,  war  being 
declared,  witlunit  enough  force  to  guarantee  the  protection  of  their  Lives. 

IT  A  Piro  from  Taji(|ue.  Hoilyc  s:iys  Ta,iii(ue  was  destroyed  in  167-t,  twenty-two  years 
previous. 

IS  This  captain  si<;iied  his  name  (quite  often)  "Fernando  Diiran  do  Chavez."  His 
descendants  are  amnu;,'  all  the  principal  families  of  Xew  Mexico.  He  had  been  a  resident 
of  the  I'rovince  iirior  to  the  revolt  of  ICSO. 
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\Vlii-i-i  t'ni-i'  Vou,  ami  thdse  jri-ntleinen.  Residents,  must  consider  carefully 
wlictlicr  they  ai'e  safe.  Iumul;-  t'uiti'd  as  tliey  are,  tliat  I  on  niy  side  can  do  notli- 
intr:  hut  to  make  no  calls  uii  auy  one  and,  with  the  loyalty  of  those  Queres 
Indians  of  Santa  Ana  and  San  Phelipe  and  Zia,  it  appears  to  me  they  may  be 
able  to  maintain  themselves,  especially  since  those  of  Zia,^"  alone,  without  the 
incitement  of  the  Spaniards,  resisted  all  the  Gemes  and,  therefore,  I  leave  you 
all  at  Liberty  to  take  your  resolution,  either  to  maintain  your^-elves  at  that 
post,  or  to  i-(  tiie  to  this  Villa;  and  (rod  preserve  you  as  I  desire  done;  at  this 
Villa  of  Santa  fee,  the  64i  of  June,  1696. 

Arrii-dl  of  ihi.  ch'u  fs  of  the  (h  tnchmr  nt  tt"  of  the  Cavnlnj  Guard  cO  the  murder 
of  the  cliurclimeii  in  the  fico  ViUagcs  of  San  Ildephonso  tO  San  Christobal 
On  this  said  day,  the  fifth  of  June,  sixteen  hundred  and  ninety  six,  arrived 
the  chief  of  division.  Juan  de  T^libarri,  and  of  the  Cavalry  Guard,  I^^nazio 
Eoibal,  and  informed  me  that  the  Tanos  Indians,  of  the  Villag'e  of  San  Chris- 
tobal. had  killed  there  the  Rev.  Father  Francisco  Joseph  de  Arbisu,  their 
Parish  priest  and  head  of  the  said  convent,  and  likewise  the  Rev.  Father  fray 
Anttonio  Carbonel  head  Priest  of  the  Village  of  Taos,  having  murdered  them 
outside  the  said  convent ;  and  also  killed  Simon  de  Molina,-''  carpenter  of  the 
church,  and  Dieg-o  Vettanzos,-^  of  the  choir,  who  came  of  Mexican  families; 
and  also  a  young  Mexican  Indian,  aboiit  fourteen  or  fifteen  yeai-s  old,  a  ser- 
vant of  the  said  Father  Arbisu ;  and  another  young  educated  Indian,  nine  or 

m  Sia  is  a  most  notable- pueblo.  It  was  visited  by  all  the  ea?*r  Spanish  explorers.  The 
Indians  of  this  pueblo  took  part  in  the  revolt  of  1680.  In  16S9  the  pueblo  was  assaulted  by 
General  Doniincro  .lironza  Petriz  de  Cruzate;  the  entjag'einent  was  the  most  sanguinary  ever 
fought  with  the  Pueblos.  Bartolome  Ojeda.  one  of  the  Indians  whose  name  appears  in  this 
article,  was  wounded  at  the  battle.  About  the  time  that  Onate  took  up  his  residence  and 
established  his  Eeal  at  Santa  Fe,  a  mission  was  established  here  and  given  the  name  of 
Nuestra  Sehora  de  la  Asuncion  and  was  presiiled  over  by  the  Frayle  Bernardo  de  Marta, 
who  died  and  was  buried  there  in  IG'Ao.  Of  this  formerly  great  community,  Matilda  Coxe 
Stevenson  (lltli  Ann  Hep.  B.  A.  E.)  says:  "All  that  remains  of  the  once  populous  pueblo 
of  Sia  is  a  small  group  of  houses  and  a  mere  handful  of  people,  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the 
most  extensive  ruins  in  the  Southwest,  the  living  relic  of  an  almost  extinct  people  and  a 
pathetic  tale  of  the  ravages  of  war  and  j-.estilence.  This  picture  is  even  more  touching  than 
the  infant 's  cradle  or  the  tiny  sandal  found  buried  in  the  cliff  of  the  canyon  walls.  The 
Sia  of  today  is  in  nuich  the  same  eomlition  as  that  .of  the  ancient  cave  and  cliff-dweller,  as 
we  restore  their  villages  in  imagination.  .  .  .  The  population  of  this  village  was  orig- 
inally very  large,  Init  from  its  situation,  it  became  a  target  during  intertribal  feuds.  A 
time  came,  howe\er.  when  intertribal  strife  ceased,  and  the  pueblo  tribes  united  their 
strength  to  ojijiose  a  common  foe,  an  adversary  who  struck  terror  to  the  heart  of  the 
Indian,  inasmuch  as  he  not  only  took  possession  of  their  villages  and  homes,  but  was  bent 
upon  up-rooting  the  ancestral  religion  to  plant  in  its  stead  the  Eonian  Catholic  faith.  To 
avoid  this  result  the  Sia  tied  to  the  mesas  and  built  a  village,  but  the  foe  was  not  thus 
easily  to  be  battled  and  the  mesa  village  was  brought  under  subjection." 

These  partictdar  In.li:ius  were  and  still  are  great  believers  in  witchcraft. 

-»  Simon  de  Molina  was  a  native  of  San  Juan  del  Bio,  Mexico,  was  forty  years  of  age 
when  he  came  to  Xew  Mexico  in  1(594.  was  a  man  of  medium  height,  marked  with  the 
smallpox,  with  large  eyes  and  a  thick  nose.  His  wife  was  Micaela  do  Medina;  three  children 
ai-coMipanied  tliem  to  the  Pro\  iiice,  Nicolas  Francisco,  ilaria  Teresa  and  Paula  .A.ntonia,  the 
last  named,  only  three  years  of  age,  and  the  first  less  than  one  year  ohL  It  was  a  most 
remarkable  jierformance  to  bring  children  of  this  age  from  the  interior  of  Mexico  to  Santa 
Fe  at  the  time  of  the  re-coni(uest.  Descendants  of  tliese  r^Eolinas  are  now  living  in  Santa 
Fe  and  Rio  Arriba  counties. 

-I  There  were  four  of  the  Bettancos  who  came  to  Xew  ^Mexico  in  1694 — -Andres,  Fr;in- 
ci.sco,  and  Santiago. 
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v.  iii-s  o\d  from  the  viUaire  of  El  Paso  del  Norte;  that,  on  the  news  of  all 
j;...  aiMivsai.l  from  Sail  Jvian  .Ir  los  Cat)alleros,  Juan  de  Arehuletta,  being  ou 
'j,i,.,i„.  i,;m1  imm.Miiately  -nm-  <m  to  tlu-  ^aid  Village  of  San  Juan  de  los 
.-d.allerus  and  had  hr.Mi-iit  .ml  from  it,  at  once,  the  Rev.  Father  fray  Bias 
Navarro,  who  was  found  imprisoned,  and  a  soldier  slept  in  his  convent  called 
Mattias  Lobatto  [   !  ;  and  they  gathered  up  the  sacred  vessels  and  ornaments; 
■nid  tliat  mitside  tlu-  said  ViUage  was  found  already  deserted;  and  he  retired, 
taking  with  him  to  the  new  Town  the  said  fatlier  fray  Bias  Navarro,  and  the 
.aid  Tohlier  :^Iattias  Lobatto,  the  latter  having  left  his  horse  saddled  at  the 
door  of  the  Convent,  th^y  had  carried  it  otf,  leaving  him  the  saddle;  and  hav- 
i„<r  crone  on  to  the  village  of  San  Udephonso  he  found  the  holy  church  and 
convent  burned  and  in  | blank]  they  were  found  to  have  murdered  the  Rev. 
Fathers  fray  Francisco  Corbera.  Parish  Priest  and  head  of  the  said  convent, 
and  Rev.  Father  fray  Antonio  :\roreno,  missionary  Priest  and  guardian  of  the 
N'illage  of  Nambe;  and  that  un  the  said  day  Monday  he  had  gone  to  sei3  the 
latter  and  remained  over  night;  and  in  the  said  Village  there  were  also  found 
Dona  Juaua  de  Alamazan,  her  son.  Alonso,  her  daughter       Leonor,  wife  of 
Pedro  Sanchez,  and  a  daughter  and  son  and  a  soldier,  named  Mateo  Trujillo, 
and  all  of  these  said  persons  were  found  dead  in  the  sacristy  and  convent  afore- 
said ;  and  they  went  on  to  Nambe  where  they  found  that  the  holy  Vessels  and 
ormunents  had  been  carried  off  and  the  said  Convent  sacked ;  and  they  had 
killed  Juan  Corttes.--  his  daughter  and  his  son-in-law,  named  Joseph  San- 
chez;    the?«  last  named  Came  among  the  families  from  IMexico ;  and  also  an- 
other son  of  the  said      Juana  de  Almazan,  named  Andres:  and  the  said  Bod- 
ies lay  dead  at  the  door  of  the  Church  and  naked  as  the  said  Indians  had  left 
them.    In  witness  of  the  said  information,  I  signed  this  on  the  said  day  with 
my  secy  — 

The  senior  Judge  of  the  Pecos  arnres  with  the  two  Fathers  who  were  living 

in  said  ViUage 

On  said  day,  at  night,  arrived  the  judge  and  Sergeant  major  Francisco  de 
Anaya  Almazan  of  the  Village  of  the  Pecos,  and,  in  his  Company,  the  Rev. 
Fathers  fray  Joseph  Garzia  IMarin,  Parish  Priest  of  the  said  Village,  and 
fray  IMiguel"  Tirzio,  head  Priest  of  the  village  of  San  Juan  of  the  Gemes,  who 
was  found  in  his  Company,  because  the  said  father  fray  Joseph  Garzia  was 
sick ;  and  the  said  senior  Judge  told  me  that  he  had  left  orders  for  the  People 
of  his  said  village  to  be  r[uiet  and  to  send  out  the  hundred  Indian  warriors  that 
I  had  asked  for.  In  witness  where  of,  I  signed  this  with  my  said  Civil  & 
mil'y  secy. 

--.Tuaii  Cortez  also  enitie  ^ith  tlie  settlers  of  1694;  be  was  the  son  of  Don  Fernamlo 
Cortt'z  am]  was  boiu  at  San  Lorenzo.  :Moxk-o.  an<l  was  thirty-seven  years  of  age  at  the  time 
of  his  ileath.  His  wife  was  Maria  de  Rivera,  a  native  of  tlie  town  of  Los  Angeles,  Mexico; 
tliey  brought  with  them  four  chihhen,  Andrea,  Santiago,  Juana,  and  .Toa.iuin,  the  last 
named  being  only  four  years  of  age  when  his  parents  arrived  at  Santa  Fe.  There  were 
soiiH-  others  by  the  name  of  Cortez  wlio  came  at  the  same  time,  but  they  came  from  Puebla 
and  Queretaro;  which  one  of  the  <Uuighters  was  killed  at  San  Ildefonso  I  cannot  say,  al- 
though the  church  records  ought  to  show. 

.Joseph  Sanciiez,  son-in-law  of  Cortez.  was  a  native  of  the  City  of  Mexico  and  was  only 
twtnty-seven  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death.  The  Almazans  were  members  of  the 
party" of  settlers  whii  h  De  Vargas  brought  with  him  in  1693.  and  were  ollicevs  in  his  army. 
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The  Govr.  of  ilu  Feces  arrives  with  the  hunclnel  Indian  icnrriors 
Oil  tin-  sfvmth  (lay  of  the  nionth  of  June  sixteen  ninety  six,  at  aljout  tliro- 
in  the  at'ternoon,  the  Indian  Govr.  of  the  Village  of  the  Pecos,  ])on  I'helipc, 
arrived  \vith  the  War  Captains  and  likewise  brought  in  his  Conii)any  the  hun- 
dred Indian  Warrims  on  foot  and  mounted;  and  I  told  him  that  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  Tliursday.  I  should  give  to  him  and  his  senior  Judge,  Sergeant  majur 
Francisco  de  Anaya,  the  order  as  to  where  they  were  to  go  according  to  tl.i' 
Advices  1  might  have  received  up  to  the  said  day  in  the  ]\[orning;  and  in  wit- 
ness thereof,  I  signed  this  with  my  said  Civil  &  ^Military  secy. 
Arrii'dl  of  the  senior  juelgc  t(-  war  captain  of  the  Jiills  tO  ranches  of  this  dis- 
trict tt'  the  Villagi  ejf  the  Queres  Santo  Domingo.  He  brings  as  prisoners 
the  Go-vr.  of  S'''  Domingo  and  anejther  Tano  Indian  and  two  tittle  Indian  bogs. 
The  s''  govr.  orders  them  imprisoned 
On  tlie  said  day  the  sixth  of  the  month  as  dated  &  [the  same]  year,  captain 
Don  Alonso  Kael  de  Aguiiar.  senior  judge  and  war  captain  of  the  Royal  Anny 
over  the  hills  and  ranches  of  his  district  in  this  said  To\ni  of  Santa  fee  and 
over  the  Village  of  the  Queres  Santto  Domingo,  arrived,  entering  this  saiil 
Town  and  fort  with  the  families  which  were  living  in  the  said  districts,  to  all 
of  whom  I  gave  lodging  by  cramping  the  Citizens  and  Soldiers  of  this  said  Gar- 
rison;  and  he  had  taken  prisoner  the  Indian  Govr.  of  the  said  village  of  Santo 
Domingo,  who  had  come  up  before  the  plantation  of  El  Alamo, and  was  rec- 
ognized by  his  shout,  and  he  was  bi-ought  into  my  presence  for  the  purpose  of 
asking  him  repeatedly  what  he  had  come  for;  and  he  had  given  ditferent  an- 
swers, and  from  the  perturbation  of  the  said  Indian,  it  was  seen  that  he  went  to 
the  said  farm  to  set  it  on  fire,  he  having  said  that  he  first  went  to  the  said  Post 
among  the  hills,  and  he  had  likewise  taken  another  Tano  Indian,  with  two 
young  Indians,  and,  in  order  to  have  time  to  take  their  declaration,  I  ordered 
them  kept  prisoners  in  the  Guard  Room ;  and,  the  two  yoiuig  Indians  aforesjud. 
I  turned  over  to  their  mother  who  was  living  in  this  said  To\mi  since  its  re- 
conquest  while  they  had  fled  with  the  rebels.  In  witness  whereof  I  signed  this 
with  my  said  Civil  &  mil'y  secy  — 

Said  Govr.  cO  Capf.  Genl.  goes  out  to  the  Tillages  of  the 
Teguas  of  Tezuque 

On  the  seventh  day  of  the  month  of  June,  as  dated,  in  the  year  sixteen  hun- 
dred and  ninety  six,  I,  said  Govr.  &  Capt.  Genl.,  ha\dng  mounted  with  a  de- 
tachment of  twenty  men  and  Soldiers  together  with  the  officers  and  ^lilitary 
chiefs  and  my  Civil  &  military  secy,  and  the  hundred  Pecos  Indians,  with  their 
Govr.  and  senior  judge,  and  leaving  as  my  lieutenant  maese  de  campo  Luis 
Granillo,  I  set  out  from  this  said  Villa  of  Santa  fee  for  the  Village  of  Tezu<iue, 
and  found  its  Govr..  Domingo,  with  all  his  peojjle,  who  received  me  submis- 
sively, giving  proofs  of  their  loyalty  and  assuring  me  they  were  not  accom- 
plices nor  cognizant  of  the  said  Rising:  because  when  the  people  of  the  VillaLre 
of  Cuya  :\Iungue  -=  had  gone  out.  Francisco,  the  Singer,  had  come  to  tell  them 

2*  This  is  a  notable  property  about  ten  miles  from  Santa  Fe.  It  belongetl  early  in  tlie 
ei},'litecnth  century  to  tlio  Riafios,  who  were  relnte.l  to  the  Eoybals  who  livc.l  at  or  near 
Sun  Ildefonso. 

23  Tliis  was  a  Tewn  pueblo:  today  there  is  nothiufr  remaininj^,  except  some  mounds:  a 
small  villaf;e  of  Mexican  families  is  close  by.  In  recent  years  the  property  belonjjcd  to  the 
mother  of  John  W.  Conway  wlio  received  it  by  inlieritance,  the  site  of  tlie  old  pueblo  havin- 
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it.  as  th.v  wrote  .u.  in  th.  pap.TS  f  nn.-ived  fro.u  tl>..u:  that  they  had 
,        tostavMui.t  m  th.ir  Villa.,  and  ,.nt  ruin  th.uisehv.  ;  and  although  ta  y 
'  to  call  tlUu  fnMU  th.  hilU  ou  b.half  o(  ,he  Rebels,  the.v  rej.hed  tlu..v  mu. 
l4v  thev  did  not  wish  fto  join  ^  rather,  they  uustrusted  tl.-.a  and  tea^d 
U  tlu'.;  should  surround  thenx  and  kill  them,  ^V^'^;*'!"  '^e 

luMu^elves  few,  to  which  I  replied  and  told  them  they  bemg  all  together  m  the 
I  t  at  I  w:.uhl  help  then,  and  that,  there  being  a  road  rxunnmg  through 
ilald  Town,  they  could  stay  there  without  the  nsk ;  they  sp..ke  ot  wh^ 
thev  cau.e  so  near  and  that  in  the  pillagmg  of  goods' and  ^^^^  I 
Poc^os  were  cari-^'ing  on,  they  might  go  out  to  help  themselves;  and  ^Mth  his  I 
.l^rrted.  leaving  them  quiet:  and  in  witness  thereof,  I  signed  this  with  my 
Civil  &  :\Iilitary  secretaiy  — 

Said  Govt:  d-  cnpt.  Gcnl.  enters  ihe  village  of  NamU 
On  the  said  dav  month  and  year.  I.  said  Govr.  &  Capt.  Genl.,  went  on  to  the 
Villac^e  of  Xambe    with  the  said  men  at  arms,  Chiefs  and  otfieers  and  my  said 
lieut;nant,  and  Civil  &  mU'v  secretary,  and,  having  reached  tUe  cloor  of  t  e 
Church,  we  saw  four  dead  Bodies  of  the  persons  who  had  been  .vith  the  Re^ . 
Father  frav  Antonio  Moreno,  parish  priest  and  head  of  the  said  Convent,  and 
the  Defunct,  aforesaid,  were  Juan  Corttes.  Mexican  and  his  'O^^'r:^'^^^ 
Sanchez,  and  his  child,  the  wife  of  the  said  Joseph  Sanchez  '^^K^^^^  '"^^^'^' 
a  native  of  this  Kingdom,  the  which  said  Bodies  I,  said  Govr.^  ^ifth^s^ M 
ordered  to  he  buried  in  an  old  ruined  house  next  to  the  foundation  of  the  sa  d 
church  [which  would]  be  profaned  by  the  said  bodies,  so  wasted  and  cornipt 
fhat  thev  were  otfensive.  and  it  was  so  done,  giving  them  the  sau  sepulture 
assistiu-  at  it  the  Rev.  father  Reader  and  Difinidor  [a  member  of  an  orderj 
fray  Ji^n  de  Alpuente,  to  whom  I  said,  if  he  could  recognize  (hud)  m  the 
said  convent,  the  altar  furnishings  helonging  to  it.  he  should  gather  them  up; 
and,  entering  likewise  myself,  I  saw  some  boxes  broken  open  and  two  liquor 
cases  and  found  only  the  nxissal  and  some  books;  the  box  of  ho  y  oils  ^v as 
broken  and  the  contents  of  the  phials  poured  out;  and  in  the  church  our  Lady 
of  Conception  was  found  still  on  the  high  Altar  and  also  the  bell  whiclyN-jis 
still  hanging  and  was  ordered  taken  down,  and,  with  the  said  Image  and  the 
books  carried  to  the  said  new  Town;  and  the  above  named  Rev.  father  deliv- 
ered them  to  his  Superior,  fray  Anttonio  Obregon.    In  witness  whereof,  i 
signed  this  together  with  my  Civil  &  ^Military  secy  — 

bein  srante.l  to  Spnninr.ls  l,v  General  De  Yare^as.    It  ^as  av,slta  °f  ^'^Vt'^^ 'iSe 
in  16S0.    See  archive  S:17.  The  Spanish  Archhe^  of  yew  McJ^ico,  vol.  h  V-  ->-''  ^1'"^  it 
;;^11  be  seen  that  this  ^vaut  nu.st  not  be  eoufused  with  the  grant  ^na.le  to  Alphonsso  Rael  de 
V'l-iiilar  one  of  De  Yaro;as's  captains.  , 

Th'e"e  are  ei-^l.tv-eilrht  menlbers  of  this  Tano  tribe  living  at  the  s:te  ot  the  old  pueblo 
todav  In  the  space'which  once  ^vas  tlieir  plaza  may  be  seen  the  old  kiva.  or  estufa  which 
certainly  antedates  the  re-conquest;  at  least  the  old  In.Uans  there  say  so.  ^^^'i^-  "'^  ° 
HarrinJton  the  name  signifies  "roundish  earth."  Fray  Tomas  de  Torres  was  kdled  the.e 
UUm.t  the  tin.e  of  the  reV,ellion  of  that  year.  These  Indians  are  very  supersti  lo^.s  and 
are  believers  in  witclicraft.  Above  the  pueblo  a  few  miles  are  the  tails  ot  the  rue.  ^a^.l>c, 
which  are  very  beautiful. 
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Said  Govr.  d-  ciipt.  (!,  iil  (]<  pniis  fron  fitr  said  Toirv  and  enters  flic  village  e/i' 
San  lldt  i)litiii.<ii.  I,',  ,tui„j'fin,>  (,f  III,  I  n-o  Fiilli,  IS  Lilit  tl  and  till  uilur  Spanisli 
persons  nnnih(  ring  ji>ar  d-  n!su  amdlu^r  budg  tinn  <  ognized.  uahss  il  be  thai  t,f 
Mattheo  Triixillo  who  was  in  the  Town  on  the  said  day 
On  the  eiorhth  day  of  the  month  of  June,  as  dated,  in  tlie  year  sixteen  !uui- 
dred  ninety  six,  I,  said  Go\t.  &  eapt.  Genl.,  set  out  with  the  said  Detachment 
for  the  Village  of  San  Ildephunso,  wliich  I  entered  and  saw  tliat  the  Chuivli 
and  Convt-nt had  been  bunied,  and  where  were  found  dead  the  two  lUw 
Fathers  fray  Francisco  Corbera.  parish  priest  and  Guardian  of  the  said 
lage,  and  fray  xVntonio  ^iforeno.  Guardian  and  parish  priest  of  the  YiUaw  of 
Nambe,  Dona  Juana  de  Almazan  and  her  daughter  D^'  Leonor,  and  D^  Rosa, 
and  a  Corpse,  tliougiit  to  be  IMattheo  Truxillo ;  and  I  ordered  the  Pecos  Indians 
and  men  at  arms  to  cover  them  with  a  wall  of  the  adobes  fallen  from  the  churrli 
itself,  because  it  was  impossible  to  move  them  entire;  the  fire  had  not  burnt 
them,  but  the  smoke  and  heat  had  sutt'oeated  them,  because  the  said  Indian  en- 
emies had  stopped  respiration;  and  ordy  the  missal  and  breviary  were  found 
and  the  bell  still  hanging  in  the  sacristy ;  and  the  convent  cell  being  burned 
and  in  ruins;  and  in  the  said  Village,  a  little  corn  was  all  that  was  found.  In 

witness  whereof,  I  sigiied  this  with  my  Ci\-il  &  military  secy   

Said  Govr.  &  Capt.  Genl.  goes  on  to  the  Village  of  Jacona  where  an  Indian, 
was  found  who  leing  rehelliom  was  shot 

^  On  the  said  day  month  and  year  I,  said  Govr.  &  capt.  Genl,  went  on  to  the 
Village  of  Jacona  and  there  found  an  Indian,  who,  on  being  asked  where  the 
people  were,  said  he  did  not  know,  and,  threatening  him,  he  replied  that,  al- 
though we  might  kill  him.  he  Avould  not  speak  or  say  anything;  and  the  rev. 
Father  Difinidor  fray  Juan  Alpuente,  being  called  on,  made  him  understand 
that  we  would  kill  him  and  that  he  must  ask  our  Lord  God  to  pardon  his  sins 
and,  being  given  absolution,  he  was  killed  by  a  shot:  and  in  said  Village  noth- 

='  The  church  wliich  was  Inirne^l  stood  some  distance  soutli  of  the  location  of  the  present 
church  at  San  Ildefonso.  In  ITOi  n  contest  arose  as  to  the  title  of  the  lands  near  tiiis 
])uel.lo.  Alplionsso  Rael  .le  Aguilar.  who  had  been  named  as  a  "protector  of  the  Indians." 
complained,  on  their  account,  that  the  Captain  Ignacio  Eoybal  liad  secured  title  to  all  the 
lands  across  the  Eio  Grande  from  the  pueblo  and  that  this  was  contrarv  to  the  roval  ordi- 
nances, as  it  interfered  with  the  Indians,  to  whom  all  those  lands  had  belonj^ed  from  verv 
aneient  times;  Rael  de  Ajruilar  wantc.l  Eoybal  to  be  restricted  to  the  manv  lands  which  had 
been  given  him  at  Jacona  and  at  Santa  Fe  and  elsewhere  on  account  of  his  services  as  a 
soldier  in  the  army.  Tlie  j^raiit  had  been  made  to  Eoybal  by  De  A'ar-as.  in  1704,  shortlv 
before  the  death  of  the  latter,  who  was  then  the  Marques  de  Brazinas  and  governing  the 
Province  a  second  time.  De  Vargas  in  making  the  grant  called  attention  to  "the  fact^that 
Mateo  Trujillo,  the  one  who  liad  the  miraculous  escape  in  the  revolt  of  1G96  and  is  nieu- 
tioned  herein,  had  a  grant  extending  from  the  boundary  of  the  pueblo  of  Santa  Clara  down 
to  the  place  "wiiere  he,  De  Vargas,  had  halted  with  his  army  camp"  and  that  from  that 
jiomt  Eoybal's  lands  should  extend  to  the  Caja  del  Eio  (the  present  station  of  Buckm:in). 
Roybal  insisted  that  the  Indians  had  never  cultivated  any  of  the  lauds  across  the  river  from 
their  pueblo;  a  committee  named  by  .luan  Paez  Ilurtado,  acting  governor,  visited  the  place 
.and  the  Indians  showe.l  the  committee  a  place  where  a  ditciriiad  been  taken  out  of  the 
river  and  told  them  tliat  at  this  phice,  where  some  evidences  of  a  monument  were  discovered, 
the  first  Siianianls  (Ofiate  i  ha<l  designated  to  them  tlieir  boundary  and  that  thev  had  held 
It  up  to  the  revolution  of  ItisM.  The  Indians  also  produced  an  old  Spaniard  wlio  had  lived 
there  before  the  revolution  of  lOSn  wlio  knew  that  the  Frayle  Antonio  Sotomavor  and  oth-T 
suec-eeding  frayles,  including  Fr.  Rodriguez  and  Fr.  Franci'seo  ile  San<loval,  had  planted  tlie 
lands.  The  lands  were  finally  measurcl  by  Cristob.al  de  Arellano,  but  there  is  nothing  to 
show  that  the  nioasui-emeiits  were  ever  approved  by  the  governor. 
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^vas  found  ami  I  ea,.i.  on  to  this  Villa  of  Santta  f..-  where  I  found  hat 
M  nt.o  Truvill..  had  arrived,  naked,  who  said  that  hr  had  escaped,  sword  ui 
1  ,', Hi  and  ha.l  delaved  four  days  on  his  journey  l.ecausi-  he  liad  a"' 
u  .s  naked  and  faiut,  and  liiid  kept  oft'  the  road  to  preserve  his  Lite,  aud  at 
niv'lit  he  sh-pt,  covered  with  many  branches  of  trees.  In  witness  whereof,  i 
.si'med  this  with  my  said  Civil  &  ^Mily  secy. 

"ro  the  senor  governor  and  captain  -.'iieral;  that  which  I  offer  myself  for  in 
this  after  kissin-  the  hands  of  your  lordship,  is  what  our  Lord  <ind  [-ivesj 
in  pardoning  vour  lordship  and  to  advise  you  of  what  is  going  on  here  ;  that 
we  are  verv  nriscrable;  we  have  written  to  senor  <lon  Fernando,  a-king  him  to 
write  to  you.  and.  it  seems  to  me,  he  took  no  notice  of  our  sending  to  ask  ot 
vour  lordship  to  dispatch  to  us,  for  the  love  of  God.  some  reinforcements,  and 
i  believe  that  vour  lordship  has  sent  them  to  me  and  they  are  held  at  bernalit- 
lo  where  it  appears  to  me,  thev  are  not  needed  as  much  as  here ;  because  ever>-- 
one  knows  that  we.  mvstdf  and  our  Father  custodian  and  all  my  people,  went 
out  and  fell  upon  the  said  Xeines  and  made  a  capture  of  which  your  lordship 
must  have  heard  alreadv ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  we  find  ourselves  per- 
secuted bv  Acoma.  because  I  will  go  out  and  scour  the  country  and  ask  many 
of  the  people  who  pass  by  for  the  trails  they  have  seen:  and  because  a  boy  ot 
this  village  came  fleeing  and  said  that  he  escaped  from  among  them,  and  he 
•'ave  account  of  all  that  was  going  on  and  we  know  for  a  certainty  that  this 
meetino-  is  takinu-  place  in  the  village  of  the  Xemes  and  that  they  are  expectmg 
the  MoquiHOS  aud  Zunis  and  Yutas,  and,  although  we  do  not  know  whether 
they  are  all  in  the  Xemes  village,  we  are  expecting  them  from  hour  to  hour,  and 
we  have  a  verv  small  e(iuipment  for  a  very  few  people,  as  your  lordship  al- 
ready knows  this  is  a  frontier;  and  I  beg  of  you  also  to  send  me  a  tirearm  and 
powder  and  ball,  as  your  lordship  knows  already  that  we  are  very  hiyal  \  as- 
sals  of  His  ^ilajesty,  'and  I  recommend  haste  to  your  lordship,  for  the  love  of 
God,  and  no  more'  except  that  our  Lord  God  may  preserve  your  lordship  as 
manv  vears  as  is  the  desire  of  your  servant  and  fellow  god-father. 

"    "  B.VRTOLOME  DE  O-JEDA. 

To  my  father  fray  J"  Alpuente,  I  send  many  ompliments. 
[Addressed:]     to  the       gortrnor  d-  captain  general  whom  God  prcsfrce  at 

the  Town  of  Santa  fee. 
Said  s'-  Govt:  cO  capt.  Gcnl  finds-  a  hffn-  from  the  .nnior  Judge  of  BcmaliUo 
who  sends  with  it  the  paper  from  the  Indian  Barfnio.  giving  news  of  the  meet- 
inej  which  is  expected  in  the  VilJagc  of  Xnms  he  n  pVu  s  as  fnlloii's 

I  received  your  favor  yesterday.  Friday  the  eighth,  at  four  in  tlu^  afternoon, 
when  I  returned  from  the  entry  into  the  new  Town.  Xamh;  ;Mid  San  llde- 
phonso;  on  account  of  th(^  river  euri'ent  1  could  not  go  on  to  S;in1a  Clara,  and 
the  enemy  were  found  cutoff  from  san  ildephons(^:  a  reserve  of  corn  was  found 
at  the  Villa  Xueva.  and  our  [men]  also  supplied  thems.'lves  from  those  who 
were  at  the  feast;  and  the  Bodies  were  interred  —  ^lattheo  Truxillo,  whom  his 
son  mourned  as  Dead  and  threw  earth  upon  hiiu  on  Thursday,  arrived  at  this 
Town,  naked,  and  with  five  wounds;  and  in  regard  to  the  letter  which  I  re- 
ceived from  Barttolo.  by  those  Indians,  you  must  retire  on  [to]  this  Villa  of 
Santta  fee,  immediately,  and  come  by  way  of  the  village  of  San  Phelipe,  where 
thev  can  halt  and  come  on  by  rafts  fit  was  necessary  to  cross  the  Rio  Grande 
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to  come  by  way  of  San  Felipe  to  leaeli  Smita  Fe,  as  Ijenialillo  was  on  same 
sido  of  tlie  river  as  San  Feli{ii'|  in  oidf-r  to  Sfud  ami  notify  nie  that  they  are 
on  tlie  Mr<i[  I  so ;  thai  I  may  m.-liiI  jin  r^cori  at  nm-e ;  and  on  tlie  said  ^Mesa  they 
will  safi;r  with  (lirir  wi-.i  s  ami  children  antl  Livestoek  tiian  in  a  low  camp; 
an<l  this  ordrr  ymi  will  eariy  Diit  iiaiiu'diati-ly,  witliout  allowing'  a  reply,  be- 
eaii^i'  it  i>  -i>  lu'iiiT'-d  ill  the  name  of  His  ]\Ia jesty  :  >inee  liis  <:'rain  tields  will  be 
till'  lit'ttcr  t'ltf  tim^i'  that  the  enemy  has  --own,  and  the  stoelv  ean  he  pastured 
belwi/.'ii  the  two  lowers,  and  to  piiard  the  uround  ;  and  at  night  I  will  have  a 
dctaeliment  to  patrol  for  the  protretion  of  your  Lives  and  those  of  the  In- 
habitants of  this  \'illa  of  Santa  fee  and  Goel  j^resei'V'e  yon  many  years.  Send 
me  u  reply  as  soon  as  two  Indian  runners  ean  come  from  tliat  Village  of  San 
Phelipe.  Dated  at  this  Villa  of  Santta  fe.  this  day,  Saturday,  ninth  of  June, 
of  sixteen  hundred  and  ninety  six.  To  You,  who  are  highly  esteemed  by  Don 
Diego  de  Vargas  Zapata  Lujan  Ponze  de  Leon,  Senor  captain  Don  Fernando 
Duran  de  Chaves.  And,  to  witness  that  this  is  the  letter,  I  signed  it  with  my 
said  Civil  &  militaiy  seey. 

Letter  to  the  very  Rev^  father  Custoelian,  fray  Francisco  elc  Vargas' 
My  very  rev*^.  Father  and  dear  sir;  I  have  .just  received  a  Letter  from  the 
senior  captain  of  the  Queres,  the  Governor  of  the  A'illage  of  Santa  Ana,  Bart- 
tholome  de  Ojeda,  in  which  he  informs  me  of  the  Meeting  which  was  being 
held  at  Acoma  and  that  they  were  waiting  the  ]\Ioquinos,  Zunis  and  Utes,  and, 
therefore,  for  said  reason,  I  do  not  wish  to  take  any  chances,  not  being  able  to 
give  the  escort  required  for  the  safety  of  the  families  of  Bernalillo,  I  am  giv- 
ing a  hasty  order,  to  be  executed  immediately  in  his  ^Majesty's  name,  to  cap- 
tain Don  Fernando  de  Chaves,  senior  Judge  of  Benialillo,  to  send  its  Inhabi- 
tants on  to  the  point  on  the  mesa  of  San  Phelipe,  and  to  have  prepared  the 
rafts  for  their  crossing,  advising  me  that  they  are  on  the  said  ]\Iesa,  and  the 
rafts  ready,  in  order  that  I  niay  send  an  escort  for  them  to  retire  upon  this 
Town  of  Santta  fee,  and  while  on  the  mesa  they  can  make  tlieir  corrals  for  the 
livestock  near  the  tower,  and  I  will  have  a  detachment  on  sentinel  duty  for 
them  all,  and,  in  this  way,  the  enemy  will  not  succeed  in  getting  in  without 
being  heard;  and  I  think  it  will  insure  their  defense;  and,  therefore,  You, 
most  reverend  father  and  the  [other]  rev^.  Fathers,  in  view  of  the  said  risk, 
should  fall  back  and  seek  safety  in  this  said  Villa,  because,  war  having  broken 
out,  I  have  not  a  sufficient  force  to  detach  a  small  part  of  it  and  you  would 
remain  undefended.  God  preserve  You.  most  rev-^  father  for  the  happy  years 
I  wish  you:  dated  at  this  Villa  of  Santta  fee.  the  ninth  of  June,  sixteen  hun- 
dred and  ninety  six.  Your  most  humble  servant.  Don  Diego  de  Vargas  Lujan 
Ponze  (le.Leon,  kisses  your  hands,  most  rev'-,  father.  To  the  Piev.  Father 
custodian,  fray  Francisco  de  Varga.s.  Honored  Sir.  And  to  certify  that  this 
letter  is  correct,  T  put  it  in  form  of  an  affidavit,  and  signed  it,  with  my  Civil 
&  military  secy  — 

Saul  Govr.  lO  Capt.  Geid.  rereires  a  r<  pty  to  the  preceding  letter  written  to  tin 
senior  Jiuhp:  tO  ^Va,■  l  aptain  of  the  Tillage  of  San  Phelipe 
On  the  tenth  day  of  the  month  of  June  sixteen  hundred  and  ninety  six,  I  re- 
ceived the  reply  to  the  letter  whicii,  as  previously  attested,  I  wrote  to  the 
senior  Judge  and  War  captain  of  the  Village  of  the  Queres  [of]  San 
Phelipe  and  of  the  post  of  Bernalillo,  in  which  he  says  [that]  under  great 
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.inliculties  he  will  earrv  out  the  order  to  send  on  the  said  Inhabitants  of  the 
Pnst  of  I>..-rnalillo  to  the  said  Village  of  San  Phelipe,  and  to  attest^  the 
,'  ,.,.ipt  (,f  this  and  to  siiow.  bv  the  said  edicts  and  letters,  that  I,  said  Uovr. 
,  ,  ,pr  (Iful  had  -iven  proper  ordei-s.  foreseeing  the  risks  the  said  Inhabi- 
tants nu-ht  incur,  and  that  on  their  part  they  have  been  living  at  the  said 

,.t  of  IJernaliUo  not  bv  niv  orders  or  Desire,  I  conunand  my  Civil  and  uul  y 
■,,v  to  insert  in  these  edicts  the  original  letter,  aforesaid,  ..f  the  said  senior 
Jud-e  and  war  Cai)t.  D"  Fernan.lo  Duran  de  Chaves  dated  from  the  said  t  ost 
of  Bernalillo  on  the  said  day  Sunday  at  six  in  the  evening,  on  the  tenth  ot 
June  sixteen  hundred  and  ninety  six,  written  and  signed  m  his  hand  and 
character  and  also  the  paper  I  spoke  of,  from  the  Indian,  Barttolome  de 
Oieda  si-ned  in  his  own  hand  and  character,  with  the  above  wTitten,  wliicb  i 
s.'nt  to  our  Father  Custodian,  fray  Francisco  de  Vargas,  whom  the  Lord  God 
presei-%-e  at  the  post  of  Santa  Ana.  In  witness  whereof,  I  signed  this  together 
with  mv  Civil  &  ^lil'y  secy  — 

.S(V-'  \t  twelve,  noon,  I  received  your  Lordship's  [letter]  to  whom  I  reply 
that  earlv  in  the  morning,  the  order  your  Lordship  gives,  will  be  carried  out, 
althouo-h\dth  much  discomfort  to  all  the  people  because  of  the  very  great  in- 
convenience thev  will  sutler  on  account  of  the  small  space  m  the  village  ot 
San  Felipe  for  the  accommodation  of  all  the  people  who  will  have  to  enter  it 
with  their  women  and  children  only;  and  besides.  Sir,  there  is  a  great  feeling 
among  them  at  having  to  go  on  to  the  Town  [Santa  Fe]  after  stopping  at  San 
Phelipe  While  I  was  writing  this  there  came  news  from  the  village  ot  Zia 
from  Bartolillo,  which  letter  I  send  to  your  Lordship,  that  you  may  read  it 
there  •  and  as  I  am  this  instant  dispatching  it,  there  comes  a  second  piece  ot 
news  from  a  man  who  was  with  some  of  the  escort,  and  says  that  the  war  cap- 
tains told  him  that  a  multitude  of  people  and  the  trail  of  women  was  going 
towards  Acoma ;  wherefore  we  are  taking  everj-  precaution,  and  tomorrow 
without  fail,  we  will  set  oui-selves  to  the  task  your  Lordship  orders,  and  I  will 
.^ive  vour  Lordship  news  of  what  happens  as  we  go  on ;  and  we  have  all  sub- 
mitted oui-selves  to  the  guidance  of  .Mateo  Truxillo.  of  which  I  know  neither 
what  it  will  be  nor  what  it  should  be :  likewise  as  to  the  store  of  food  that  may 
be  found;  which  entails  [  ?]  greater  heed  of  God's  [care]  alone  for  own 
and  mav  he  preserve  your  Lordship  to  me  many  years  for  the  comfort  [  ?]  of 
so  many  poor;  and  this  from  Bernalillo,  today.  Sunday,  at  six  in  the  evening 
10'"  of  June  leOG. 

I  kiss  vour  Lordship 's  hands.  D.  Fernando  de  Chaves. 

Because  of  not  being  able,  and  having  no  troops,  we  lost  at  the  vdlage^  of 
Cochiti  [the  chance]  of  getting  corn,  which  I  did  not  take,  because  of  having 
had  no  orders  from  your  Lordship  until  today:  and  it  may  be  that  the  Indians 
have  carried  it  off. 

To  fitr  most  Ei  vcnud  Fatlur  t  n^^iodian  fraij  Friiucisco  de  Vargas:  I  ad- 
vise vour  Reverence  that  it  now  seems  the  ambuscade  has  been  broken  up,  not 
because  we  know  it  but  because,  having  sent  to  reconnoiter^  the  ground 
some  trails  were  seen  going  towards  Acoma.  but  I  inform  you  of  it,  that  you 
may  take  care,  since  there  is  much  in  this  to  reflect  upon.  Because,  there  at 
the' Rio  Puerco,  some  smoke  has  lieen  rising  and  it  is  thought  that  they  [the 
Indians]  have  not  yet  gone,  and  we  do  not  know  whether  the  blow  will  be  here 
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or  tlieff.  and  tliis  inoniinir  we  not  news  of  this  trail,  ami  the  iii^iit  before  tlieiv 
were  horsemen  circling  aljout,  who  were  spies,  jicrliaps.  w  ho  were  <roino-  about 
lurin<r  [  .'!  us,  ami  yesterday  two  were  going'  about,  and  if  anything  happens 
to  us  here,  ^vlliel^  God  forbid,  it  will  not  be  for  lack  of  care,  but  because  the 
hour  has  come  according  to  God"s  will.  >s'evertheless,  1  inform  our  Father 
gruirdian  that  we  have  moved  what  you  had  into  the  convent,  tliiit  the  devil 
may  not  get  me,  as  you,  Father,  know  well  that  the  village  is  large  and  the 
people  few,  we  think  that  they  will  come  and  set  fire  [to  it]  and  none  but 
Jesus  Christ  could  save  it :  and  as  soon  as  you,  Father,  shall  say  that  you  did 
not  have  one  [a  Christ  image  ?]  I  will  advise  that  I  closed  the  door  with  a  seal, 
and  all  to  prevent  it  from  Ixung  sacked,  and  everything  yet  remains  safe  at 
least;  although  it  would  be  better  if  it  could  be  placed  in  a  box  and  covered 
up;  however  I  have  nothing  else  to  say  except  that  all  the  People  are  good 
and  much  to  be  praised,  and  that  I  remain  poorly,  so  that  it  seems  to  me  my 
shroud  is  already  prepared  and  nothing  more,  except  may  our  Lord  God  pre- 
sei-ve  you  all  the  years  I  wish  you.    Your  Reverence's  servant  and  godchild, 

B.VETIIOLOME  DE  OjEDA. 

[Addressed:]    To  our  Father  custodian  fraij  Francisco  dc  Vargas  ivhom  God 
our  Lord  preserve  at  the  post  of  Santa  Ana. 

On  the  eleventh  day  of  the  month  of  June,  and  of  the  year  as  dated,  having 
received  the  preceding  letter,  and  the  smokes  of  the  rebel  enemies  being  con- 
tinuous, and  repeated,  I  sent  an  order  to  the  chief,  Miguel  de  Lara,  to  go  out 
with  six  men  of  the  roll  to  the  Village  of  Zia,  and,  having  reached  the  post  of 
Bernalillo,  under  the  chief  Juan  de  Archuleta,  I  gave  him  an  order  in  writiiiijr 
that  he  should  take  the  said  ^len  at  Arms  found  there  and  those  that  I  sent 
him,  with  the  said  letter,  repeating  the  order  to  the  senior  Judge,  and  to  the 
above  named  .Military-  Magistrate  Don  Fernando  de  Chaves  of  said  Post.  In 
testimony  whereof,  I  put  it  in  the  form  of  an  affidavit  which  I  signed  together 
with  my  Civil  &  Militarv-  secy. 

Arrival  of  the  rev.  Father  fray  Juan  Anttonia  del  Coral,  missionar)/.  pritst 
of  the  village  of  the  Qucres,  San  Fhelipe  d;  receipt  of  the  letter  from  the  senior 
Judge,  said  D"  Fernando  de  Chaves 
On  the  twelfth  day  of  said  month  of  June,  as  dated,  and  the  year  sixteen 
hundred  and  ninety-six,  the  rev>^  Father  fray  Juan  Antonio  de  Corral,  parish 
priest  of  the  village  of  San  Phelipe  arrived  at  daybreak,  who  does  not  come 
because  his  said  Indians  are  behaving  badly,  but  because  their  enemies,  the 
queres  of  Cochiti  and  the  other  rebels  are.  In  witness  whereof,  and  of  the  ar- 
rival of  ^Miguel  de  Lara,  escorting  his  person,  who  brought  me  the  letter  of  the 
senior  magistrate  and  captain,  the  said  Don  Fernando  de  Chaves,  I  signed  this 
with  my  (?ivil  &  Military  secy  — 

[Original  letter  inserted] 
To  the  Gov''  and  Capt.  gen^ 

I  have  a  desire  [  .']  to  write  Your  Lordship  because  of  a  message  that  tie- 
Indians  Sent  me,  in  which  they  say  that  Your  Lordship  promised  to  help  and 
defend  them  in  all  things  from  their  enemies:  and  that  now  they  are  aban- 
doned in  the  undertaking  —  and  I  regret  that  they  are  deserting  this  place  — 
these  villages  will  be  lost.  I  have  ha<l  two  giuirdsmen  in  Zia  — without  any 
order  from  Your  Lordship,  because  the  Indians  asked  me  to  do  it  and  I  could 
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lint  refuse  theiu  —  I.  as  I  say,  set  out  to-inorrow  with  the  peoiilf  for  S" 
Felipe:  tlie  river  is  so  liiiih  that  it  may  have  h'ft  its  lied,  ami  it  is  not  possible 
In  take  over  the  tiocks.  —  and  if  si'enis  the  others  will  eross  at  <4-reat  risk.  This 
1  tell  Vdur  L'li'd-hip.  wi^hiiiL:  yon  well  in  all  thin<;-s  —  that  Your  Lordship 
rnav  he  fiill.x'  iiil'oi'iiiei  1  nf  my  i^ond  will  —  which  I  have  always  entertained  for 
V.tur  success,  which  1  trust  to  (idd  —  This  pi-ople  act  like  lunatics  aiul  not  one 
of  tlieiu  should  remain  —  according  to  what  the  Indians  came  to  tell  nie  for 
the  third  time.  This  I  say  that  Your  Lordship,  with  Y^our  "jood  .iudgiuent,  may 
weiudi  it  wisely.  From  this  station  of  Bernalillo,  in  June  161)6.  by  Your 
l.iinMiip's  luuable  Servant,  who  kisses  your  hand.  D  Ferxand(.)  de  Chaves. 
^Addressed:]     to  the       D.  Diujo  dc  Vargas,  whom  God  preserve  govr.  d- 

Capt.  (/  of  this  Jiingdom  — 
Said  govr.  d-  Capt.  Geid.  again  sends  the  said  Miguel  de  Lara  at  the  head  of 
<iilht  soldiers  ivitJt  the  title  of  Campaign  Captain  to  the  Tillage  of  the  Zia 

as  a  guard 

On  the  said  day.  the  twelfth  of  the  said  mouth  of  June,  and  the  year,  as 
dated,  sixteen  ninety  six,  L  said  Govr.  &  Capt.  Genl.,  having  read  the  preced- 
ing letter  from  the  said  senior  Judge  and  military  Magistrate,  Don  Fernando 
de  Chaves,  notwithstanding  what  he  said  of  the  impossibility  of  the  said  In- 
habitants crossing  the  river  because  of  its  rising,  I  repeated  the  order  that  it 
shoidd  be  done  on  rafts,  since  it  would  be  foolish  to  risk  the  lives  of  the  women 
and  children  for  their  flocks  and  herds  and  horses,  and  so  to  certify  the  same, 
and  also  to  sending  the  gaiard  of  eight  Soldiers  to  the  Village  of  Zia.  as  they 
re(iuested  bnt  nine  under  the  chief,  ^lignel  de  Lara,  to  whom  I  gave  the  title 
of  Captain  of  Campaign,  to  encourage  him  further  in  duty  to  the  Royal  Ser- 
vice, I  ordered  my  Civil  &  ^Military  Secretary  to  insert  the  originals  of  the  two 
said  letters  which  were  delivered  to  the  said  iligaiel  de  Lara ;  also  of  the  afore- 
said for  the  senior  Judge  and  Militaiy  mag-istrate  D"  Fernando  de  Chaves,  as 
well  as  the  one  for  the  Governors  of  the  said  Villages  of  Zia  and  Santtana; 
and  I  signed  it  Together  with  my  Civil  &  ^Mil'y  seeretaiy  — 

I  am  in  receipt  of  your  favor  in  which  you  speak  of  the  inconveniences  that 
may  be  encountered  by  those  Gentlemen  Citizens  in  coming  to  this  Villa  [be- 
cause] of  the  rise  in  the  river,  and,  recognizing  the  superior  force  of  the  en- 
emy, and  the  favorable  weather  which  assists  them  and  what  has  happened, 
makes  me  suspect  and  fear  that  some  greater  danger  may  arise,  since  that  post 
may  be  set  on  fire  and  your  horses  stolen,  and  the  defence  of  your  women  and 
children  is  the  higher  duty,  preventing  the  enemy  from  carrying  off  the  prize 
and,  making  sure  that  you  lack  feeling  let  me  repeat,  with  such  Advantage,  I 
ju-aised  God  he  has  not  permitted  you  to  be  Consumed;  therefore  I  again  tell 
You  to  execute  the  order  to  bring  with  you  the  said  Citizens,  and  the  reverend 
Fathers,  and  our  very  reverend  Father  Custodian,  to  whom  I  am  writing  and 
begging  him  to  do  so :  and  I  am  sending  orders  to  the  Chief,  Archuleta,  with 
the  roll  of  the  six  Gentlemen  Soldiers  who  are  to  be  left  at  the  village  of  Zia 
and  [  am  sending  at  their  heail  I\Iignel  de  Lara,  and  when  the  men  at  arms, 
uho  are  acting  as  guard  with  the  stock  and  supjilies  come  from  El  Paso  I  will 
"-i  tid  the  eight  soldi<'rs  asked  for  and  arrange  for  two  others  and  God  preserve 
\ou  many  happy  years.  Dated  at  this  \'illa  of  Santa  fe  on  the  11"'  of  June 
IiU'^l.  Nine  soldiers  will  be  sent  him  with  the  chief. 
•"^^  s<  iiinr  J ii(Ig(  and  Milihirii  magistrate  D"  Fi maudo  de  Chaves  — 
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Children,  Governors  of  those  ViUages  of  Zia  and  Santtana;  I  send  you  not 
only  the  ei<rht  Soldiers  you  ask  for  but  nine  under  the  chief,  ]\Iiguel  de  Lai-a, 
ail  of  them  well  Armed  and  Picked  men,  that  you  may  be  ai)le  to  effect  suc- 
cessful ambuscades  against  tlie  said  Indians,  and  that  they  sludl  be  afraid  of 
you,  And  take  pains  to  hold  fast  to  Dieguillo  and  to  God,  and  may  he  pre- 
serve you  all  as  I  desire;  Ajid  on  my  part  I  shall  be  ready  to  defend  you  with 
even  greater  strength  than  T  did  at  the  reeonquest  dated  at  this  Town  of 
Santta  fee  the        of  June  16D6. 

The  chief,  Juan  dr  Archidefa,  arrives  bringing  the  letters  referred  to  for  the  s"" 

Govr.  ct"  Capt.  Gent. 
On  the  said  day,  the  twelfth  of  June  sixteen  hundred  and  ninety  six,  the 
chief,  Juan  de  Archuleta,  arrived  at  midday,  and  told  me,  said  Govr.  &  Capt. 
Genl.,  that  in  Virtue  of  my  said  order,  shown  to  him  by  the  captain  of  Cam- 
paign ]\Iiguel  de  Lara,  he  had  immediately  selected  the  eight  Soldiers  from 
the  Muster-roll  and,  with  them,  he  went  on,  according  to  the  said  order  to  the 
Village  of  Zia,  and  he  likewise  brought  me  the  following  papers:  One  from  the 
senior  Judge  and  ]*Iilitary  ^Magistrate,  D"  Fernando  de  Chaves,  under  date  of 
the  seventh  of  the  present  month,  as  dated,  in  which  he  certifies  that  he  has 
made  known  my  said  order  and  letter  to  the  said  Citizens  of  Bernalillo,  in  tiie 
presence  of  the  very  reverend  Father  Custodian  and  the  I'ev"*  Fathers,  and 
that  the  One  and  the  Other  were  Unanimous  and  Conformable,  as  certified  in 
his  reply,  that  they  were  not  disposed  to  trv  and  carry  their  stock  over  the 
freshet,  and  other  things,  as  certified  in  said  paper  —  and  another  paper  of 
the  said  Don  Fernando,  without  date,  written  and  signed  by  his  own  hand, 
in  which  he  certifies  the  reason  of  the  detention,  &  not  having  gone  to  san 
Phelipe  with  the  said  Inhabitants,  to  he  the  letters  which  Bartolo  is  writing 
every  day,  saying  that  if  they  desert  said  Post  they  will  perish  and  also  that 
they  will  desert  the  Village,  as  by  said  Letter,  which  he  sends  under  the  hand 
and  signiiture  of  said  Bartolome  de  Ojeda,  as  certified.  In  witness  whereof. 
I  ordered  my  said  secy,  to  insert  them  in  the  said  edicts,  and  that  it  should  be 
in  form  of  an  affidavit,  which  I  signed,  with  the  aforesaid,  on  the  said  day 
month  and  year  — 

letter  inserted] 

S"'-  Gov'-  and  Cap'  genh 

I  have  just  received  your  Lordship's  Letter  with  the  order  .sent  therein. 
The  which  I  uuide  known  to  the  reverend  Fathers  the  Rev'^  Father  Custodian, 
being  likewise  present,  and  the  inhabitants  of  this  region,  to  which  the  Rev- 
erend Fathers  and  the  said  Inhabitants  Replied  Unanimously  and  Conform- 
ably, that  they  were  not  inclined  to  try  and  ciirry  their  flocks  over  the  freshet, 
Wherefore  they  took  [  into  Consideration  that  to  leave  their  flocks  would 
be  to  have  them  perish  likewise  that  unless  these  three  villages  keep  the  peace 
that  would  be  certain.  I  only  request  your  Lordship,  since  Felipe  Gutierres 
and  Luis  Lf)])es  are  here,  that  they  may  remain  as  tliey  will  make  two  more 
to  assist  —  Our  Lord  bless  your  Lordslup  in  all  things  as  I  trust  [he  willj. 
from  the  Station  of  Bernalillo.  June  7  '96.  Your  Lordship's  hundile  servant 
who  kisses  your  hands.  Fernando  de  Chaves. 

[Addressed:!     To  tlte  Hon.  N""  D"  Di(  go  de  Vargas  Sapata  Lugan  Fonxe  de 
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I,  ,ni[irli('in]  God  pnsirvc  gov''  and  Cap^  yeii'^  of  this  kingdom  for  His  maj- 
tslg  tl'f 

Day  iH'fore  yesterday  I  advised  your  Lordship.  I  think  after  your  Lordship 
\\o\i\d  liave  arrived,  of  tlie  m/ws  of  wliat  was  going  on  here,  and  now  I  again 
advise  your  Lordsliip  that  the  reason  of  tlie  delay,  and  of  not  being  at  San 
Felipe,  is  because  of  the  letters  that  Bartolo  is  writing  nie  every  day,  that  if 
we  go  they  must  i)erish  —  and  that  if  we  do,  tliey  also  will  desiTt  the  village, 
—  as  your  Lordship  will  see  from  a  Letter,  which  Ju"  de  Archuleta  carries 
and  I,  looking  to  the  best  interest  of  Ilis  ^Majesty,  have  not  left  here  —  We 
are  anxious,  because  the  lay-brother,  who  served  Father  Jesus,  has  come  from 
the  Xenies,  and  says  that  some  of  them  have  taken  the  road  for  Aeoma  and 
others  are  wandering. 

Conceraing  all  the  abovi^  your  Lordship  will  act  according  to  your  good 
.iudgment.  Ju"  de  Archuleta  carries  the  letter  I  received  from  Bartolo,  on 
account  of  which  I  tell  [  ?]  your  Lordship  the  [departure  ?]  has  not  taken 
place  —  nothing  more  frtnu  your  Lordship's  humble  serv'. 

D  Fernando  de  Chaves. 

St  nor  Captain  Don  Fernando  de  Chaves:  We  have  just  received  the  little 
l)aper  you  sent  us  and  we  are  certainly,  I  and  all  the  others,  very  sorry  for 
what  you  have  done  to  us  by  taking  away  our  guard  that  we  had  here ;  either 
we  are  friends  or  we  are  not ;  if  you  know  anything  or  they  speak  ill  of  us, 
for  if  there  is  any  liar  here  Avho  has  carried  tales  to  you  they  will  take  him  and 
put  him  forward;  we  want  to  see  who  is  the  liar;  if  they  do  not  trust  us 
longer  let  them  send  a  guard ;  and  let  the  good  God  protect  us,  because  we 
are  defending  his  holy  law:  and  we  were  told  that  we  must  keep  it  because  it 
seems  that  we  are  born  so  much  alone;  that  after  God,  we  have  no  one  to  take 
our  part;  and  although  this  is  so  [  ?]  it  is  true  nevertheless  that  they  can  tell 
[us]  what  those  who  went  from  here  Avanted ;  and  the  s""  governor,  we  know, 
will  keep  faith,  because  first,  by  God  and  then  by  you,  we  have  been  ill  treated 
with  many  other  nations  likewise,  and  now  we  have  none  to  depend  upon 
since,  in  the  better  times,  they  made  us  free  and  fed  us  as  we  knew  here. 
This  will  be  the  first  and  the  last  letter  that  1  shall  write  you,  because,  if  we 
deserve  nothing  for  having  been  your  guides  and  done  much  for  you,  it  would 
seem  that  you  think  it  was  nothing;  and  let  me  know  whether  you  will  help  us 
or  not,  because  if  we  do  not  give  ordei-s  to  set  out  and  go  elsewhere  it  will  [?] 
av-haiga  [be  acting  as?]  Christians.  I  await  a  reply  and  no  more,  except 
God  bless  you  at  Bernalillo,  or  wherever  }ou  wish.    I  remain  your  servant, 

Bartolome  de  O-jeda. 
[ Addres.s<Ml.  in  another  hand:]     To  s''  D;  diego  de  vargas  Goel  preserve  him 

gov''  anel  Capt.  g^  of  these  provinees  for  His  majestg. 

Arrival  of  tlie  Indian  D"  PJulipe.  Gcvr.  of  the  Peeos  with  other  ^Yar  cap- 
tains natives  of  the  said  viUage  and  informs  me  he  lias  executed  the  order  I 
gave  him  a)td  also  that  lie  hud  taltn  tlie  two  Indians  of  Gemes  tt  of  tegua 
who  were  carrying  the  reliquary  as  a  .proof  of  having  killed  father  fray 

francisco  de  Jesus 

On  said  day,  the  twelfth  of  June,  in  the  year,  as  (hited,  at  about  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  there  arrived  at  this  said  ^'illa  of  Santta  fee.  the  Indian,  D" 
Phelipe,  Govr.  of  the  village  of  the  Pecos,  and  in  his  Company,  some  War 
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captains  and  natives,  brinsiing,  as  prisoner,  an  Imlian  of  tlie  VilUiLie  ou  the 
mesa  of  San  Die<ro  of  the  Geines,  named  Luis  Cinixu.  who  came  into  liis  said 
Villatre  of  tlie  Pecos  yesterday  morninii-.  .Monday,  and  as  a  proof  of  having 
killed  Fath.-r  Francisco  de  Jesus,  was  carrying  an  octagonal  reli(iuary,  of 
gilded  P>rass,  and  in  it  Ditferent  relics,  a  piece  of  the  wood  of  the  Cross,  and 
an  >(■<■(  luniio  and  he  was  earryiiifr  the  said  proof  to  [in  order  to]  stir  up  their 
minds:  tliat  he  eanie  in  behalf  of  tlie  said  (ieiiies  Indians,  and  he  assured  the 
Pecos  Indians  of  tlie  partiality  of  D  '  Diego  Fiidjiro,  an  Old  man  and  principal 
magnate  of  said  nation,  and  likewise  another  Indian  War  captain,  with  a 
large  following,  called  Cachina,  and  two  other  Indians  of  said  followers  of  the 
said  Don  Diego  and  Cachina,  who  were  cooperating  in  the  said  Rising,  by 
treaty  and  council,  and  he  was  carrying  the  notice  of  that  [the  revolt]  with 
the  said  reliquaiy,  as  an  altar  ornament  and  a  Sign  of  having  killed  the  above- 
nameil  Father  fray  Francisco  de  Jesus,  according  to  what  the  said  Luis 
Cunixu  told  him;  and  the  information  having  been  given  me,  said  Govr.  & 
Capt.  Genl.,  by  said  Chiefs  on  Saturday,  the  ninth  of  the  present  month,  as 
dated,  said  Indian  Governor,  D"  Phelipe,  having  asked  nie,  ^vhether  if  I  gave 
him  orders  to  hang  them  it  was  to  be  feared  the  people  of  said  Villages  would 
Revolt,  for  the  larger  nund)er  were  of  their  following  and  obeyed  them  and 
held  them  in  fear:  to  which  I  replied:  if  thou,  on  thy  part,  knowest  that  thou 
hast  Trusty  Indians  to  execute  the  hanging,  thou  canst  call  them  to  thy  house 
at  night  on  the  excuse  of  talking  about  the  People  of  the  Revolted  Villages, 
and  thou  canst,  in  this  way,  make  sure  that  they  succeed  in  killing  them. 
This  seemed  good  to  him  &  he  told  me  he  would  do  it.  And  it  was  by  Heav- 
en's permission,  since  the  sfud  day  ^Monday  the  said  Xemes  Indian  was  at  the 
said  convocation  antl  the  other  Tegua  Indian,  called  Dieguillo,  from  the  Vil- 
laae  of  Xand)e,  was  occupied  all  last  winter  in  going  about  through  all  the 
Villages  of  this  said  Kingdom,  not  omitting  the  nations  of  the  Apaches  and 
the  remote  friendlies  of  Acoma,  the  Provinces  of  Zuni  and  Moqui  and  there- 
fore said  D"  Phelipe  acted  well,  when,  recognizing  said  two  Indians  as 
strangers,  carrying  the  Notice  to  revolt  to  the  said  Pecos  of  his  Village,  he 
toUl  the  chiefs  to  enter  the  kiva  [council-lodge],  and  those  whom  he  had  noti- 
fied having  entered,  he  on  his  part  [said]  he  was  listening  to  what  the  afore- 
said thouglit  of  the  said  Rising;  and  they  answered  him,  the  said  D"  Diego 
[thought]  :  Good,  because  the  Spaniards  were  of  Different  blood;  they  were 
Indians  like  the  rest ;  and  most  of  them  of  Cachina  "s  following;  and  the  others 
answered  tlic  sanui:  to  which  the  said  D"  Phelipe,  rising  from  his  seat  and 
grasping  the  baton  with  which  they  wield  power,  .said:  Here  for  the  king! 
And  then  his  men  surrounded  the  tlve  Indians,  the  magnates  of  the  said  vil- 
laL^',  and  hung  Don  Diego  L'mbiro  and  Cachina  and  two  others;  and  a  boy 
t'scaj)ed,  who  got  away,  slipping  in  between  them.  This  news  he  gave  me. 
bringiii-r  with  him.  as  prisoners,  the  two  Indians,  aforesaid,  of  the  Gemes  and 
Tegua.  tribes:  a!i(l  to  witness  this  aftiihivit,  1  signed  it,  together  with  my  Civil 
&  3Iil  'y  seey.  — 

Said  (iin-r.  t(-  cnpt.  (h  iil.  nnli  r.'i  flint  tjir  fici>  I iirlirni^  of  fcfpia  (Uid  Genus  hi 
nnpnxiiiiid  iii  tin  (i  iinnl-nniiii  d'        .v  nr<Ji  r.s  to  Jiis  ]icut.  Govr.  tC'  capt.  Gi  nl. 

to  tnki  fliiir  elect  a  rat  ion 
Whereupon,  immediately,  on  the  saitl  day.  montli  and  year,  T,  said  Govr.  »!c 
Capt.  (ieid.,  gave  orders  that  the  two  Indians  In-ought  by  Govr.  D"  Phelipe,  as 
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nrisoners  from  his  Villa-t-  of  the  Peeos.  one  uanu-.l  Luis  Cuiiixu,  native  ot 
Ih..'  viHa-e  of  San  Di.-o  of  the  Xenies.  and  the  .>ther  caUed  Die-o  X.'uonie, 
„,,ive  of  the  Villa-r  of  Xaruh,'  and  its  eaci-iue.  should  he  inipnsoned  in  tiie 
(iuard  rooiu  of  this  Vilhi  of  S.mtta  fee,  I  give  orders  to  my  lieut.  Govr.  and 
..■mt  --enl  to  take  their  deehiration,  and  to  examine  them  muiutely  upon  all 
,1,,  circumstances  of  the  said  Kisin-  and  I  likewise  nrd.r  him  to  (al;e  prisoner 
or  prisoners  all  the  other  persons  that  the  sai.l  Indians  may  t.'stity  about, 
■nid  wiio  mav  be  found  m  this  said  ViUa  of  Santta  fe,  and  to  take  other  dec- 
l  irations  in  tlie  same  uumner.  and  it  being  done,  to  return  them  to  me,  in 
nrder  that,  in  view  of  them,  I  may  .h'cide  and  determine  sentence  according 
TO  their  merits  against  each  One  of  the  said  criminals,  that  as  such  and  as 
traitors  faithless  to  his  :\Iajesty  and  Ids  Royal  crown,  and  apostates,  I  may  de- 
clare them  and  pronounce  judgnuent,  and  that  it  may  be  attested  by  this  said 
edict,  in  which,  thereupon,  by  the  Usage  of  War  I  make  not  only  the  said 
Charges  and  chief  accusation  but  [cavcza  de  prozf^o]  according  to  the  abom- 
ination of  their  crimes  I  make  them  deserving  of  corresponding  punisliment, 
which  I  shall  order  executed  on  their  persons,  be  it  known  and  certified  by  me 
said  Govr.  &  Capt.  Genl.  In  witness  whereof.  I  signed  this  with  my  said 
Civil  &  Mil'y  secy  — and  I  promulgate  this  said  edict  on  the  said  day,  the 
twelfth  of  June,  Sixteen  ninety  six. 

At  this  Villa  of  s'^  fee,  on  the  twelfth  day  of  the  month  of  June,  one  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  ninety  six,  I  :ilaese  de  Campo  Luis  Granillo,  lieut. 
(}ovr.  &  Capt.  General  of  this  Kingdom,  in  compliance  with  and  obedience  to 
the  order  of  the  S''  Govr.  and  Capt.  Genl.  of  this  said  Kingdom,  who  is  now 
S--  D"  Diego  de  Vargas  Zapata  Lujan  Ponze  de  Leon,  ordered  brought  from 
tlie  prison^  in  which  he  lay,  one  of  the  Indian  criminals,  and,  being  in  my 
presence,  I  took  his  oath,  by  our  Lord  God  and  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and,  hav- 
ing done  this,  he  promised" to  speak  the  truth  in  all  that  he  might  know  or  be 
asked;  which  being  done  througli  the  interpretation  of  D"  Phelipe,  a  Peeos 
Indian  and  Govr.  of  their  Village,  he  was  Asked  his  name,  how  old  he  was  & 
of  what  place  a  native?  He  said  his  name  was  Luis  Cunixu,  his  age  forty, 
and  he  is  native  of  the  Village  of  S'^  Diego  of  the  Xemes.    .  . 

Asked  on  what  day  the  Indians  in  his  said  Village  revolted,  he  said  it  was 
IMonday,  very  early  in  the  morning.    .  . 

Asked  when  they  killed  the  Father  Guardian  fray  Francisco  de  Jesus,  and 
what  Spaniards  were  in  his  Company,  he  said  tluu'e  was  only  the  said  Father 
and  that  the  interpreter  brought  him  out  with  the  falsehood  that  there  wa.s 
an  Indian  woman  to  be  confessed,  and  that,  between  the  said  interpreter  and 
a  War  captain,  they  killed  the  said  Father  President  fray  Francisco  de  Jesus. 

Asked  for  the  details,  lie  said  the  Father,  aforesaid  Pi'esident  fray  Fran- 
cisco de  Jesus,  when  they  seized  him  to  kill  him,  called  upon  our  Lord  God 
and  the  Blessed  Virgin  to  aid  him  and  pniteet  him,  and  that,  thereupon,  they 
killed  him  with  blows  nf  a  war-club  \i>ni,(nia]  and  that  they  took  him  in  the 
plaza  and  dragged  liim  to  the  door  of  the  church,  and  that  the  Spaniard  who 
lived  in  the  said  Village  was  brouirht  out  by  the  falsehood,  tiiat  there  were 
trespassers  in  the  garden;  and  when  he  came  tliere  they  murdered  him.    .  . 

Asked  what  was  done  with  the  two  women  who  were  in  the  Village  at  the 
time,  together  with  two  hoys,  he  said  tliat  the  women  were  taken  by  the  Govr., 
saying  that  they  weiv  his  servants,  and  that  the  interpreter,  Francisco,  has 
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the  said  Ijoys;  one  ni'  th'-m  was  tin-  mjii  of  (Japt.  Juan  Olyuiii  and  the  othei* 
of  Fnineisco  de  Aii(i<laca.    .  . 

Asked  why  thi'v  kilN'd  an  Iinliaii  named  Christubal,  and  wlio  kiUed  him: 
he  said  that  Dit  Liuiilo  kill.-il  him  because  he  was  a  Friend  of  the  Spaniards 
and  spokt-  ea>tiliaii  and  paid  attention  to  what  they  laid  down  in  their  Rules 
and  eonvoeations.    .  . 

Asked  how  many  Spaniards,  and  who  they  W(^re,  who  were  killed  at  the  Old 
Villaue  of  S"  Juan  he  said  that  tliey  killed  the  senior  judge,  eapt.  Juan 
Olguiu  and  ^Melehior  Truxillo,  and  the  person  who  killed  them  was  the  in- 
terpreter, Dieguillo.    .  . 

Asked  who  sent  him  to  carry  the  reliquarv'  to  the  Village  of  the  Pecos,  he 
said  it  was  the  Govr.  of  the  Village  of  the  Xemes.    .  . 

Asked  what  Instructions  he  had  to  carry  to  the  said  Village  of  the  Pecos,  he 
said  he  had  no  other  Instructions  than  to  notify  Umbiro  and  another  young 
buck  and  a  Caei<|ue,  and  that  he  did  not  talk  with  the  aforesaid,  because  he 
was  immediately  taken  by  the  said  Govr.,  D"  Phelipe.    .  . 

Asked  what  nations  were  together  at  the  Village  of  the  Xemes,  he  said  that 
none  of  them  had  come  when  he  left ;  and  that  the  Apaches  had  notified  the 
people  of  his  said  Village  that  the  Zunis  and  Moquis  were  already  on  the  way. 
and  they  were  expecting  them  in  their  said  Village,  and  that  he  left  his  said 
Village  at  sunset  on  ^Monday,  and  that  he  heard  it  said  that  they  were  expect- 
ing them  by  Sunday.    .  . 

Asked  for  what  purpose  the  Zunis.  Moquis  and  Acomas  were  coming,  he 
said  that  what  thev  wanted  was  to  Join  together  to  come  and  attack  this 
Villa.    .  . 

And,  although  other  questions  were  asked  him  again  and  again  on  the  suli- 
peet,  he  said  he  knew  nothing  more  than  what  he  had  said  and  declared  and 
that  it  is  the  Truth  by  the  oath  which  he  had  taken,  which  he  affirmed  and 
certified;  this,  his  declaration,  being  read  to  him,  he  did  not  sign,  because  lu- 
does  not  know  how  to  write.  I.  said  Lieutenant  Gov"  and  Capt.  General, 
signed  it,  appearing  before  me  as  delegate  Judge  the  two  witnesses  present, 
who  were  Capt.  Dou  Alonso  Rael  de  Aguilar  and  Sergeant  Joseph  de  Con- 
treras. —  Luis  Granillo. 

\ntness  present:    Alphonsso  Rael  de  Aguilar. 
witness  present:    Joseph  de  Contreras. 

Thereupon,  inunediately.  on  the  Stiid  day,  month  and  year,  I,  the  said  li'.nit. 
Govr.  &  Capt.  Geid..  in  pursuance  of  this  Business,  had  appear  before  me  an 
Indian  pi-isoner.  and  he  being  present  took  the  oath  by  our  Lord  God  and  llu' 
sign  of  the  cross,  in  due  legal  fonn,  and  having  done  so  he  promised  to  speak 
Tnith  in  ail  that  he  knew  and  might  be  asked:  Through  the  interprctatinn 
of  ad.iutant  Juan  Ruiz  he  was  Asked  his  name,  age  and  office  and  of  what 
place  a  native;  said  his  name  was  Diego  Zenonie,  a  native  of  the  Villa"."'  of 
Xambe,  that  he  is  caeiiiue  of  his  said  ^'illage,  and  is  about  forty  years  old. 

Asked  where  he  liad  been  all  the  time  lie  was  away  fi-om  his  said  Village,  h.- 
said  he  had  been  at  the  waterfall  and  afterwards  they  came  by  CochitI,  and 
that  they  were  carrying  provisions  to  the  said  Village  of  Coehiti  because  it  was 

2s01guin  ownc.l  a  raiicli  near  tlie  oM  town  of  San  Gabriel,  prior  to  the  revolt  of  ItJ^.i. 
The  same  was  restored  to  him  by  De  Varfras.  Olgiiin's  father,  Salvador,  was  a  niaes.-  do 
eanipo  prior  to  IGSO. 
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perinhinsj  of  huntrt-r.  and  Ix-iuj;  in  Cochiti,  a  si)anianl  told  tlu'in  that  what  the 
S''  Govr.  had  detcnnined  upon  was  to  kill,  this  month,  all  the  grown  men  of  all 
th.'  Villages,  and  leave  inily  the  little  children,  and  that  after  he  was  told  this 
the  M.'<'tinir  tcok  place  of  the  Xemes  and  (^ueres  of  S'"  Domingo  and  Coehitti, 
at  which  |thev|  agreed  to  the  r])rising  and  that  of  the  other  Villages  of  San 
Phelipe  and  Santa  xVna  and  Zia  some  Joined  in  the  convocation  and  Instruc- 
tions, but  that  the  larger  part  did  not  wish  to,  as  they  were  the  Captains  and 
caci(iues  of  the  said  Villages  of  San  Phelipe,  Santa  Ana  and  Zia;  and  that 
[those  ofj  Acoma.  Zufu,  Mo(|ui  antl  the  Apaches  advised  them  to  come  in  at 
this  time  and  afterwards  the  Xemes  and  Queres  went  to  the  Theguas  to  notify 
them  and  all  the  Villages  of  the  Thegrias,  Picuries,  Thanos  &  Taos  united  in 
the  uprising. 

Asked  about  an  Indian  whom  they  had  seized  with  some  knotted  ropes  and 
had  taken  prisoner  &  where  he  was  going,  he  said  he  did  not  know  certainly 
where  he  was  going,  but  that  Naranjo  had  given  them  to  him  to  carrv-  to 
Mo(iui  and  Zuni. 

Ask'^  if  he  was  in  the  Village  of  Xambe  the  day  that  they  killed  the  Span- 
iards living  there,  he  said  he  was  not,  but  that  he  came  as  they  were  doing  it 
and  foiuid  them  dead :  and  although  he  was  not  present  at  the  said  murders, 
that  he  had  ordered  and  commanded  them  and  it  was  on  his  Responsibility 
they  killed  them.    .  . 

Ask"^  where  the  people  of  his  said  Village  went  after  killing  the  Spaniards, 
he  said  they  went  to  Chimayo  [where  the  people  of]  the  Villages  of  Xambe, 
Cuyamungue.  Pojuagae  and  Acoma  and  San  Christobal  which  were  all  to- 
gether on  a  hill,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  ridge,  which  is  ver\'  steep  in  a 
pass  [enibiido],  and  that  you  cannot  get  in  on  horseback  where  the  said  In- 
dians are.    .  . 

Asked  where  they  get  their  provisions,  he  said  that  they  all  carried  them  in 
beforehand  to  the  siiid  hill  of  Zimayo,  and  that  the  horses  were  kept  up  above 
on  the  ridge. 

Ask*^  if  he  wa.s  in  San  Christobal  when  they  killed  the  Fathers  he  said  he 
was  not.    .  . 

Ask*^  if  he  was  in  San  Ildephonso  he  said  no.    .  . 

Ask''  if  he  knew  who  killed  the  Fathers  at  San  Ildephonso,  he  said  the 
Apaches  and  the  Indians  of  the  said  Village,  and  a  warrior  of  the  Village  of 
Santa  Clara,  and  another  of  Xacona  were  those  who  killed  the  said  Rev'' 
Fathers  fray  Francisco  Coral  and  fray  Antonio  ]\Ioreno  and  the  other  persons 
who  died  there.    .  . 

Ask*^  if  he  knew  anything  about  a  Spanish  lady  and  two  Children  who  were 
missing,  but  have  not  been  found  dead  at  said  Village  of  San  Ildephonso,  he 
said  he  knew  nothing  about  what  was  asked  him.    .  . 

Ask''  if  he  was  in  the  and)ush  prepared  for  the  Spaniards  and  the  Father 
when  they  came  from  Thaos  on  the  hill  of  the  Picuries,  he  said  that  neither 
Theguas  nor  Tanos  were  there,  that  it  was  only  the  Picuries  who  sallied  out 
from  ambush  and  that  the  Taos  arrived  the  next  day  but  could  not  overtake 
them.    .  . 

Asked  where  are  two  Spanish  women  who  came  with  the  said  Spaniards 
from  Thaos,  he  said  that  on  tluit  nisrht  they  had  fallen  from  tlieir  horses,  and 
that  the  next  day  the  Picuries  encountered  them  and  carried  them  oft'  to  their 
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\'ill;i<:f,  ;iU(l  he  said  they  ucre  tliere  with  anotlier  one  who  was  in  the  said 
Vilhiire,  and  tiiat  some  of  the  Picuries  went  out  to  scour  the  country  and  met 
two  S[)aniards  and  kiUed  them.    .  . 

Ask''  if  lie  knew  wlio  were  [en<;a<i:ed  inj  the  killing  on  the  said  night  when 
the  Pieuries  came  out  from  ambush  on  the  senior  ^Magistrate  of  the  Village  of 
Thaos.  who  was  traveling  with  the  other  Spaniards,  he  said  he  knows  nothing 
about  this  (Question.  .  .  That  what  he  does  know  is  that  the  Indians  of  the 
said  X'iilage  of  the  Picuries  have  four  ar(|Ui'b\ises  belonging  to  the  two  Span- 
iards they  killed,  and  the  other  two  may  belong  to  the  two  Spaniards  ^vho  are 
missing  and  it  nn\y  be  they  have  killed  them. 

Asked  if  he  knows  whether  the  Govr.  of  the  Village  of  Tezuque,  named 
Domingo,  and  the  other  Captains  of  the  said  Village,  are  concerned  in  the  re- 
bellion and  convocation,  he  said  that  after  the  convocation  and  Instruction 
was  held  they  came  to  notify  him  [Domingo]  La^st  because  they  distrusted  the 
said  Domingo,  who  rei)lied  that  he  did  not  wish  to  cooperate  in  the  said  rising 
because  they  had  notifietl  him  Last  and  had  no  confidence  in  him:  that  there- 
fore he  gave  them  a  young  buck  who  had  fled  who  is  of  Sciid  Milage  of 
Tezu([ue  and  is  witli  the  said  Teguas  at  the  said  place  Chimayo,  and  that  all 
the  peo{)le  had  been  vexed  because  they  wanted  to  go  out;  that  said  Domingo 
was  angry  with  them  and  that  they  became  pacified  and  quiet  and  remained 
to  die  by  the  side  of  the  Spaniards.    .  . 

Asked  what  the  said  Indians  are  deciding  now  that  they  are  all  together, 
he  said  that  Xaranjo  was  at  the  said  point  of  Ziuuiyo  where  the  Indians  are 
all  met  together  and  he  told  them  that  the  Apaches  have  already  retired  to 
their  country  to  dance,  and  that  the  Siiid  Apaches  we*e'>itaying  to  notify  theiu 
of  what  they  should  determine  and  resolve  about  what  is  to  be  done  and  car- 
ried out.    .  . 

Ask''  how  long  they  would  wait  for  the  said  notice  and  resolution  of  the  said 
Apaches,  he  said  that  what  he  knows  is  that  the  Xavajo  Apaches  are  pressing 
and  hurrying,  so  that  in  this  ]Moon  all  of  the  Apa-che  nations  and  others  may 
be  joined  together  to  fight,  and  that  tlie  Zunis  and  the  ]\Ioquino  and  Acoma 
Apaches  that  Live  near  neighbors  to  the  said  Zunis  ami  ^loiiuinos  and  Yutas, 
and  another  nation  that  this  declarant  is  not  acquainted  with,  say  that  it  is  a 
sure  and  certain  thing  that  when  they  can  sow  their  fields  or  the  corn  is  still 
young,  all  the  said  nations  will  come  together,  and  what  the  Apaches  have 
agreed  to  do  is,  first,  to  take  the  Horses,  and  that  they  will  not  do  it  now  at 
night,  lest  they  should  get  into  trouble,  because  the  river  is  Eisen,  and  said 
Apaches  do  not  know  how  to  swim. 

Ask''  if  he  knows  anything  about  a  Tegua  Indian,  named  Estevanillo  [Little 
Stephen  1.  who  was  .sent  to  Moqui  by  the  S""  Govr.  &  Capt.  Genl.,  he  said,  yes, 
that  there  were  with  him  an  Indian  from  San  Clirist(')bal,  and  another  from 
San  Lazaro,  and  a  Piro,  and  that  they  came  and  told  him  that  the  said  Este- 
vanillo had  died,  and  that  they  were  sent  to  the  [Moquinos  to  say  that  they 
should  join  with  all  the  Apaches  and  come  to  attack  this  Villa,  and  that  what 
the  Theguas  and  Thanos  replied  was,  if  it  was  trjie  that  that  was  what  they 
were  sent  to  say.  they  would  all  fight  aiiainst  tlie  Spaniards.    .  . 

Ask*^  about  the  Indians  whom  famine  di-ove  from  San  Christobal,  and 
others.  [&]  what  he  knows  of  them,  he  said,  that  none  had  come  [to  him  .'|, 
and  what  he  knows  is,  that  they  went  out  by  Xavajo  and  went  down  to  Acoma 
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.,n,l  the  Zuuis  went  .L.vvn  for  theui  and  took  them  uway  and  crave  them  lodging 
:;n;!'!!:tWd  cm-n  to  feed  the.n.  and  he  knows  nothing  more;  that  the  Zunis 
!lid  not  aUow  tliem  to  -o  on  to  :\ro(iui  wliere  they  were  gonig 

l^d  ^  what  reason  tlu-v  had  risen  he  .aid  that  a  Piro  L  nduu.  1  who  was 
i^^ti  he  did  not  know  whether  he  came  w.th  the  -PP^^  ^rajn  or  w.«. 
whom  he  eauie.  [said)  that  when  the  AVa^-ons  sliouhl  reaeli  Z.ndia   the  b 

V  ami  11  the  SpanianU  wmv  u,.i„.  tn  the  ViUaue  o^  the  Peeos.  and  to  the 
2  this  said  lungdon,.  and  were  g.in.  ,„  kill  all  the  men,  l^-vn^g  o.r^ 
the  hovs  an,l  that  the  Si.aniard.  were  conung  I'..-  thi^:  that  there  ue^e  at  E 
P^o  P  ros  an,l  Tegnas  to  help  th.  Spaniards  m  the  said  exceutmn,  and  that 
this  irder  had  been  sent  by  the  s^  Governor  to  El  Pa<o.  and  that  the  said  Piro 
Indian  had  told  it  to  the  chief  at  Coehiti.  Vill.  hP 

A-k"  if  he  knows  who  killed  a  AVoman  a  few  days  ago  near  this  A  ilia  he 
said  all  he  knows  is  that  the  chief  told  him,  this  declarant,  that  the  Pecos  In- 
dians had  told  him  that  they  had  killed  her  to  please  the  J  araon  Apaches; 
that  it  Avas  of  no  cHmsequence  that  the  siKUiiai'ds  sh.mld  be  angry,  and  that 
this  is  all  he  laiows  about  what  is  asked.    .  . 

l^ked  whether  he  knows  where  Don  Christ/^hal  Top''.  ^'^'^vr.  of  the  A  lUage 
of  San  Christ ('.bal,  is,  he  said  that  he  is  with  the  other  Indians  and  that  he  is 
the  worst  of  all  [of  theml  ;  that  he  and  his  scm-indaw  Perucho  were  the  ones 
who  helped  to  murder  the  Fathers;  .  .  .  and  that  he  also  knows  that  a 
Piro  Indian,  named  El  Tempano.  was  in  the  said  Village  of  San  Christobal  at 
the  time  thev  killed  the  said  Reverend  Fathers  fiay  Antonio  Carboneli.  and 
fray  Joseph  de  Arvisu,  and  that  they  put  the  said  Tempano  in  the  kiva  and 

20  The  most  succinct  description  of  the  kiva.  or  e.tufa,  of  the  ruel-lo  Inaian  is  to  be 
found  in  a  note  to  tlie  Aver  edition  of  the  Fray  Ah.n/.o  .le  Benavides  Memorial,  by  Fred- 
erick Webb  Hodcre,  who  savs:     E.-^tufn.    Literally  the  Si-anish  term  for  "stove,     a  mis- 
nomer now  superseded  by  the  more  ai.propriate  tern,  ;,  m„.  the  Hopi  name  of  the  cereniouial 
c-hamber  of  the  Pueblo  tribes.    In  very  early  times  the  estufa,  or  kiva,  was  the  abode  of  the 
men  of  the  tribe,  as  well  as  the  place  in  which  serret  rites  were  performed,  and  m  the  rums  of  . 
the  ancient  clifif-dwellinys  there  are  a  remarkable  >,.nnlH.r  of  them.    Kivas  are  likewise  the 
loun-vin-  places  of  the  „ien  — their  ,.lul,-roonis,  so  to  s,rak-when  not  occupied  tor  cere- 
nmnral  purposes.    Kivas  may  be  circular  or  rectau>_a,l.  r.  subterranean,  semi-subterranean, 
or  entirely  above  sroun,l,  an.l  either  isolated  fmn.  the  dwcllin^.s  or  obscured  by  them.  They 
are  entered  bv  a  hatchwav  in  the  roof,  whirl,  is  ,va,  h,-.l  bv  a  ladder,  and  are  provided  witn 
oponin-s  in  the  wall  sutlicient  only  to  atTord  li-l.t  a,-,d  ventilation.    In  the  n.iddle  of  the 
vhamber  is  afire-pit,  the  smoke  from  ul,i>l,  c.^.aers  through  the  hatchway  above:  there  is 
also  a  small  openin-  in  the  ih.or  at  on,,  sid.  to  symboli/e  the  S,,,,,^,,.  the  i,laee  of  origin 
and  of  departed  spirits;  usuallv  the  int.'rior  wall  is  sarnumded  l.y  a  bench  of  masonry,  and 
there  is  often  a  low  platforn,.  also  of  ■nasoary.  at  the  rear  .,t  the  ladder.    The  lloors  are, 
usuallv  TKived  with  stone  slabs  but  in  soa.e  i„.ta,u-es  thev  are  of  adobe  mortar,  smoothly 
,,lastered  while  at  Walpi,  Ari/.ona.  a  kiva  is  iloored  w,th  hewn  planks  t,-o,n  the  former  mis- 
sion church     Genei-allv  the  walls  ot  kiva>  a,-e  .n.oothly  ,.la-te,vd  nnd  are  without  decoration 
of  •my  sort   but  in  some  ca<e.  the  waiU  ha^e  p:,l„f,ii  -  of  a>.th,-op,„norph.e  or  /.oomorphic 
boin-s  which  pertain  to  Taeblo  workup.     In  „>o.t  oi  the  pueblo  kivas  ceremonies  are  per- 
fornred  which  no  white  person  h.as  ever  witne>M.d;  this  ,s  n.dably  the  case  with  the  Eio 

(ii-ande  villaires.  ,  ,  ,       ■  ,  ,\     n  i 

The  "estufas"  of  the  piieblos  :,re  Iir-t  naaitioned  by  the  ehronn-lers  ot  the  Loronado 
Expedition'     '•There  a>e  estnlas  or  hot  roo„„  ,n  the  v,lla-es.  whirl,  are  the  co,irt-yards  or 
nlVces  where  thev  -;,ther  f.>r  em.v  e.-.nt,o„, '  '  .av.  . -aMaiaMrL  ,\\,„sh,p  t,-anslation.  p.  .518). 
-Th^.  voun;r  men  live  in  the  e^tnla..  wh.eh  are  i„  the  ^ards  of  rhe  villa^..     They  are  umler- 
•  ,,,,  1  oine  i.iUars.  lire  ~een  With  twi'he  pillai'S  and  With  four 

irroun<l,  s,|uare  or  rumul.  w  I'll  I''-'-  '    ,  , 

in  the  center  as  lar-.'  as  two  n,eu  .'ould  siivtM,  around.  1  hey  usually  had  th,-ee  or  four 
pil!...rs.     The  lloor  was  .nade  of  lar^e  M„o.,th  Mo„e..  like  the  baths  uhirh   they  have  in 
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asked  him  if  he  wanted  to  Live,  and  h^^  answered  yes,  tliat  he  had  there  his 
Wife  and  liis  Horses,  and  tliat  lu'  would  -j-o  aflrr  thciii  and  eome  baek.  and  as 
has  l)een  said,  he  s^iw  them  kill  the  saiil  ehurehuu-n  and  other  pei-sons  beeanse 
before  the  execution  they  put  the  said  Indian  Tenipano  in  the  kiva  and  the 
said  Tanos  Indians  comiiuinieated  to  him  what  they  were  about  to  do  and 
carrv'  out;  and  he  replied,  as  this  declarant  has  said,  that  he  would  go  after 
his  Wife  and  horses  and  that,  afterwards,  he  would  return,  and  that  they  all 
went  out  from  the  kiva  with  the  said  Tempano  and  committed  the  murder  of 
the  said  churchmen,  and  other  persons:  and  that  he  also  knows  that  the  said 
Indian  Tempano  went  about  telling  that  the  Govr.  of  Tezuque.  named  Do- 
mingo, had  come  and  said  to  the  s"-  Govr.  that  he  would  go  out  with  the  Span- 
iards to  kill  the  Tanos  Indians;  that  this  was  said  to  a  Piro  =°  [Indian]  and 
the  latter  told  it  to  the  people.    .  . 

Asked  why  he  went  to  the  Village  of  Pecos  and  who  sent  him  there,  he  said 
he  was  sent  by  the  Old  Indians  to  find  out  what  they  had  done  or  what  they 
had  decided,  and  as  soon  as  he  arrived,  before  communicating  anything  to 
them  they  had  bound  him  and  carried  him  to  the  kiva  and  asked  him  why  he 
had  come  to  the  said  Pecos  Village,  and  that  he  answered  what  he  said  above 
[to  learn]  what  they  had  done:  whereupon,  the  Pecos  Indians  said  that  he 
had  no  right  in  what  they  had  determined  because  they  had  killed  Pecos  In- 
dians among  those  who  were  with  the  Teguas  and  Phelipe.  the  Governor,  told 
him  he  must  come  with  the  Xemes  Indian  to  this  Villa,  and  there  were  asked 
him  other  questions,  again  and  again,  regarding  the.se  things,  and  he  said  he 
knows  nothing  more  than  what  he  has  said  and  declared,  which  is  the  Tiaith, 
under  oath  as  sworn,  which  he  affirms  and  attests;  and  he  did  not  sign,  because 
he  does  not  know  how;  I  said  lieut.  Govr.  &  Capt.  Genl.  signed,  appearing  be- 
fore me  as  delegate  Judge  the  witnesses  present —  Luis  Granillo. 
witness  present :  Alphonsso  Rael  de  Aguilar. 
witness  present :    Joseph  de  Contreras. 

At  this  Villa  of  Santa  fee,  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  the  month  of  June  one 
thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety  six,  I.  'Maeae  de  Campo  Luis  Gruiiillo, 
lieut.  Govr.  &  Capt.  Genl.  of  this  said  Kingdom,  m  pursuance  of  this  Business, 
had  appear  before  me  an  Indian  prisoner,  bringing  him  from  the  prison  where 
he  lay,  and  being  present  administered  the  Oath  which  he  took  in  the  name  of 
our  Lord  God  and  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  promised  to  speak  the  Truth  in 
all  that  he  might  know  and  should  be  a.sked,  and  being  asked  his  name,  age  and 
ol^iee,  and  of  what  place  he  is  native,  he  said  he  is  named  Francisco  Tempano, 
native  of  the  Salt  springs  of  the  Village  of  Tajique;  that  he  holds  no  office 
and  that  he  is  thirty  fi.ve  years  old.    .  . 

Asked  how  many  days  ago  he  was  in  the  Village  of  San  Christobal  and  why 
he  was  there,  he  said  that  on  Sunday  he  set  out  from  this  Villa  of  S*^  fee  for 

Europe.  Tlicv  have  :i  lieaith  maile  like  the  liiimacle,  or  conipass-box  of  a  ship,  in  -which 
tlicy  burn  a  handful  of  thyme  fsa^^efl  at  a  time  to  keep  up  the  heat,  and  they  can  stay  in 
there  just  as  in  a  bath.  The  top  was  on  a  level  with  the  ground.  Some  that  were  seen  were 
larpe  enoujrh  for  a  ^anie  of  liall."  ( Ihid..  pp.  .520-521.)  "They  (the  Eio  Gramle  pueblos) 
have  hotdiouses.  as  in  Cibola."  {Ei'arion  Post  if  ra  dc  Cihola,  \Vinshi()'s  translation,  p. 
569.)  "They  all  have  hot  rooms  under  ground,  which,  although  not  very  clean,  are  very 
warm."    (Jaramillo,  Winship  translation,  \>.  5S7.) 

so  For  a  complete  description  of  the  Piro,  see  Lt  aJiiu]  Facts  of  Xeic  Mexico  Eistorij,  R. 
E.  Twitchell,  vol.  i,  2:;2;  llo^lge's  ildii'ianipli.  note  250. 
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the  iii-w"  T<i\\  ii  ol'  S''  ('ni/  he  asked  the  loan  of  a  mule  froiu  the  field  Mar- 
shal Loi'i'iizo  Maili'id.  which  he  left  at  the  said  new  Town  and  went  on  to  the 
\'illaui'  t'l'  S;in  ( '(ii-i^ti'il>al  td  hiiy  cdrn  with  sninr  Kiiivus  Ik-  was  carrying',  and 
that  lliar  niuiit  In-  .sh-iil  in  thf  said  \'illa<.a\    .  . 

Ask'  it'  nn  the  .Monday  that  he  awoke  in  said  Villag-e  of  San  Christobal  he 
saw  the  elnirehinen  Killed,  he  said  that  wiiat  happened  is  that  [Monday  raorn- 
iii<r  they  hr^ian  to  pmehiini  in  the  said  Villap:e  of  San  Christobal  that  all  the 
people  must  iro  out  and  sow  the  gi-ain  field  for  the  Father,  and  that  they  all 
went  out,  and  this  deelaraut  remained  playinjr  games  in  the  kiva,  and  that  in 
the  evening  about  vespers,  this  declarant  went  out  to  the  house  of  a  relative 
of  his  when  after  a  shoi*t  time  there  came  there  a  Piro  Indian  and  told  him 
he  must  go  with  him.  and  put  him  in  the  said  kiva  where  there  were  all  the 
Tanos  Indians  of  the  said  Village  seated  with  their  sharpened  sticks  {('oas) 
[used  for  tilling]  in  their  hands  and  they  told  this  declarant  today  has  the  day 
dawned  [whenj  the  Fathers  and  the  Spaniards  must  die;  we  do  not  know 
what  will  happen  to  you,  they  Siiid  to  this  declarant,  Avhether  you  stay  with  us 
or  go  with  the  Spaniards,  because  you  have  ahvays  gone  with  them,  and  they 
told  him  there  was  no  help  for  it  that  the  decision  had  already  been  made,  and 
at  sunset  was  to  be  carried  out  in  all  the  Villages,  killing  all  the  Churchmen 
and  Spaniards  who  might  be  found  at  the  time  in  the  said  Villages,  and  that 
Xaranjo  and  Juanhillo  from  Santa  Clara  had  sent  to  tell  the  said  Thanos 
that  all  the  Apaches  and  Moquinos  were  already  together  to  take  the  Horses 
and  kill  the  Spaniards  and  that  in  the  morning  they  were  all  to  join  and  at- 
tack the  Villa  Xueva  of  Santa  Cruz,  and  that  the  Faraon  Apaches  and  the 
Queres  of  all  the  Villages  and  Acoma  were  already  Joined  on  the  ridge  of 
Zandia  to  attack  the  Spaniards  who  live  at  Bernalillo,  and  from  there  they 
would  come  to  the  post  and  site  of  los  Zerrillos,  and  that  they  said  to  the 
young  bucks  this  day  has  already  dawned  and  all  must  fight  like  men ;  have 
no  fear;  have  Great  Courage  and  then  this  declarant  said  to  the  Captains: 
tell  me  what  I  must  do;  I  also  am  an  Indian  like  you;  and,  therefore,  I  will 
revolt  too;  but  that  he  would  come  to  the  Villa  to  get  his  arquebus  and  sword, 
and  to  steal  any  goods  or  horses  he  might  chance  upon,  and  this  declarant 
told  them  further,  that  he  had  come  to  this  Villa  immediately  without  delay, 
and  that  they  told  him  where  he  might  find  them  because  he  must  come  before 
the  Spaniards  knew  anything,  and  that  as  soon  as  he  arrived  he  must  do  \\-hat 
he  had  said,  and  that  in  the  Lanes  of  the  Village  they  had  posted  spies  so  that 
no  information  should  get  out  at  any  point,  and  they  said  in  the  kiva  that 
two  soldiers  were  going  about  there  and  that  they  should  entertain  them  so 
as  soon  as  the  sun  went  down  they  would  seize  them;  that  they  were  not 
afraid  of  them  and  after  a  little  while  they  said:  look  there  go  the  two  sol- 
diers, and  they  answered :  let  them  go  and  as  soon  as  the  sun  was  down  they 
sent  an  Indian  Cook  to  the  Convent  to  see  what  the  Fathers  were  doing  and 
lie  returned,  saying  that  they  were  walking  about  the  hall,  and  the  Indians 
went  out  two  by  two  ready  for  the  execution  ;  and  at  this  tinu'  this  declarant 
said  to  a  Piro  Indian;  I  have  to  go  for  it  is  already  late,  and  I  want  to  reach 
the  Villa  before  this  revolution  is  known,  and  that  then  the  said  Pii'o  Indian 
brought  him  out  of  the  said  Village  of  San  Christobal  and  he  reached  the 
Villa  Xueva  and  gave  an  account  to  the  senior  Judge  of  what  he  had  seen  and 
what  was  about  to  happen,  so  that  he  might  seize  the  Indians  he  found  in  said 
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Villa  Xueva;  and  he  escaped,  because  he  had  deceived  them;  and  that  that 
night  thev  were  going  to  take  the  horses;  that  he  told  all  these  things  to  the 
s.dd  senior  judge,  as  he  has  said,  and  that  it  was  to  escape  and  save  his  Life 
that  he  told  all  those  lies,  not  because  this  declarant  di<l  not  recognize  that 
they  would  he  sure  to  kill  hiiu  wh.^n  they  should  meet;  and  this  declarant 
aga^in  said  that  all  these  things  he  said  were  in  order  to  escape  ^\^th  his  Life, 
for  it  is  well  known  that  he  lias  always  gone  with  the  Sp;iniards  and  fought 
with  them  and  that  Captain  Roiiue  Madrid  scut  him  with  a  letter  and  he 
went  without  stopping  at  any  Village,  and  that  on  the  height  of  Cuma  he 
heard  the  soiuid  of  steps,  and  tluit  this  declarant  climbed  a  pine  tree  to  see 
who  it  was,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  tixed  where  he  was,  this  declarant  saw  it 
wiLS  a  soldier  and  he  got  down  and  said  to  him:  wherever  you  are  going  turn 
back,  all  the  Villages  have  risen :  and  that  the  said  soldier  is  Juan  Antonio 
Barrios;  they  returned  together  and  that  this  which  he  has  declared  is  the 
Truth  and  what  happened  and  nothing  else,  by  the  oath  which  he  took,  and 
which  he  affirms  and  attests  on  this  deelaraticm  being  read  to  him;  and  he  does 
not  sign  it,  because  he  does  not  know  how.  I,  said  lieut.  Govr.  &  Capt.  Genl. 
signed  it.  with  the  witnesses  present,  appearing  before  me  As  delegate  Judge — 
witness  present :   Alphonsso  Rael  de  Aguilar.  Luis  Granillo. 

witness  present:    Joseph  de  Contreras. 

Immediately  thereupon,  on  said  day,  month  and  year,  I,  the  said  lieut. 
Govr.  &  Capt'.  Genl.  for  the  prosecution  of  this  Business,  had  brought,  from 
the  prison  in  which  he  lay,  an  Indian,  who,  being  in  my  presence,  I  admin- 
istered the  Oath,  which  he  took  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  God  and  the  sign  of 
the  Cross,  which  being  done,  he  promised  to  speak  the  Truth  iri  all  that  he 
might  know  and  be  asked  and  being  asked,  through  the  interpretation  of  an 
Indian  woman,  named  Ana  Maria,  what  was  his  name  and  age,  the  office  he 
held,  and  of  what  place  he  is  native,  he  said,  that  his  name  is  Alonso  Guiqui, 
native  of  the  Village  of  the  Xemes  and  Govr.  of  the  Village  of  Santo  Do- 
mingo, and  that  he  is  about  forty  years  old.    .  . 

Asked  what  day  he  left  the  said  Village  of  Santo  Domingo,  he  said  it  was 
Tuesday,  at  an  hour  that  nuist  have  been  about  five  in  the  evening. 

Asked  whether  when  he  left  the  said  Village  of  Santo  Domingo  the  people 
had  already  gone  he  said  yes.  they  had  already  gone  out. 

Asked  for  what  reasou  his  said  people  had  gone,  leaving  the  Village,  he  said 
that  they  had  come  from  the  Village  of  Cochiti  to  tell  them  that  they  should 
leave  their  said  Villnge;  that  the  Spaniards  were  already  angry  and  that  soon 
they  would  be  chasing  out  the  Indians  from  their  said  Village;  i\nd  that  this 
declarant  told  them  that  they  would  wait  for  other  news  to  come  and  that 
some  young  bucks  ijuarreled  with  this  declarant,  particularly  Francisco,  the 
sacristan,  and  the  Avar  Captain  said  whoever  would  not  go  out  he  would  drag 
out  Viith  Blows  in  the  face.    .  . 

Asked  on  the  Tuesday  when  he  set  out  with  what  People  he  came,  and  who 
sent  him,  he  said  that  he  alone  thought  of  coming  to  learn  what  was  going  on, 
and  also  some  of  the  Indians  of  the  other  band  told  him  he  otight  to  come  and 


31  The  Madrids  were  driven  out  with  Oteni\iii  and  came  back  with  De  Vargas.  The 
elder  was  named  Lorenzo.    He  had  two  nudes,  Francisco  and  Juau. 
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see  if  there  was  any  news,  and  if  all  was  going  well  they  would  return  to  his 
said  village.    .  . 

Asked  if  he  arrived  at  Los  Zerrillos  where  liis  senior  magistrate  went,  he 
said  yes,  and  that  as  he  had  no  people  he  went  to  sleep  between  La  Cieuega 
and  Alamo. 

Asketl  if  he  came  to  the  Villa  why  did  he  go  back  to  sleep  where  he  said,  he 
answered  that  as  he  found  the  [Governor's.']  House  empty,  he  weut  to  sleep 
between  La  L'ieiiega  and  Alamo,  and  that,  nevertheless,  his  Heart  came  to  see 
the  Govr.  &  Capt.  Genl.    .  . 

Ask'^  what  they  did  with  the  oniaments  and  other  things  in  the  church,  he 
said  that  he  knows  nothing  of  what  is  asked  him;  that  the  sacristan  took  the 
ornaments  and  other  things  and  carried  them  otf.    .  . 

Ask*^  why  he  denies  and  says  he  knows  nothing  when  the  soldiers  found  the 
chalice  and  the  holy  oils  spilled,  he  said  he  did  not  know  it;  that  when  he  left 
the  Village  everything  remained  in  the  church;  that  when  he  came  this  way 
he  did  not  go  to  the  Village  but  passed  further  up.    .  . 

Ask'^  what  was  done  with  the  goods  and  boxes  locked  up  in  the  convent, 
which  was  the  office  of  the  Father,  he  said  that  the  interpreter,  Christ(3bal. 
was  the  one  who  took  care  of  that,  and  that  he  told  him  he  had  buried  it  be- 
iiind  the  Church  and  that,  as  he  is  about  to  die,  he  speaks  the  truth  in  all  that 
is  asked  him.    .  . 

Ask**  what  was  done  with  the  Blessed  Virgin  that  was  in  a  tabernacle  in  the 
church,  he  siiid  that  he  does  not  know  where  they  carried  her.    .  . 

Asked  why  he  denies  and  knows  nothing  abtnit  the  uprising  when  a  Tegua 
Indian,  now  prisoner,  condemns  him  in  that  his  people  of  his  Village  agreed 
to  the  uprising  and  General  assembly,  he  said  that  he  laiows  nothing;  that  the 
witness  accuses  him  falsely;  that  if  he  knew  it  he  would  speak  because  he 
knows  he  has  to  die  —  and  to  eveiything  asked  him  he  makes  denial.    .  . 

Ask**  if  he  knows  from  the  other  Villages  whether  there  is  any  ambush 
planned  by  the  other  revolted  Villages  among  the  Zuhis  and  ^Moquihos,  he 
said  he  knows  nothing  of  what  is  asked  him.    .  . 

Ask''  how  many  times  he  has  been  to  Acoma  and  what  he  went  for,  he  said 
that  he  went  to  Acoma  once,  and  that  he  did  not  go  to  discuss  anything,  and 
although  other  questiou-s  were  put  to  him  again  and  again  on  related  subjects, 
he  said  he  knows  nothing  more  than  what  he  has  said  and  declared;  that  it  is 
the  Truth  by  the  Oath  he  took,  which  he  affirmed  and  certified,  this  his  dec- 
laration being  read  to  him:  and  he  <lid  not  sign  because  he  does  not  know 

Hoitge  says  (Benuridcs.  Memorial,  Aver  tr.,  note  28  ):  "  Baiulelier,  however,  is  in- 
clined to  the  opinion  that  all  of  tlie  pueblos  of  the  Galisteo  region  were  Tauo,  anil  if  this  be 
true,  the  five  pueblos  of  this  tribe,  allutled  to  by  I'.euaviiles,  were  jiossibly  Galisteo,  San 
Man-OS,  San  Lazaro,  San  Cristobal,  and  Cienega.  All  of  tliese  still  existed  at  the  beginning 
of  tiie  Pueblo  revolt  in  l()S0-92,  in  whieli,  as  well  as  in  lesser  insurrections  of  169-1-  and  1696, 
the  Tano  took  such  an  active  part  and  met  witli  such  reverses  that  they  were  virtually  ex- 
terminated. When  the  rebellion  actually  began  on  August  10,  16S0,  the  Tano  were  among 
the  lirst  to  appear  before  Santa  Fe,  to  which  the  Indians  laid  siege  for  five  days,  when  they 
were  driven  off.  After  the  retreat  of  the  S^Jan^ards  the  Galisteos  took  possession  of  the 
Palacio  and  other  jmblic  ollices,  which  they  fortified,  while  the  niitives  of  San  Lazaro  and 
San  Cristobal  settled  north  of  S;iiita  Fe,  where  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Canada  was  established  a 
few  years  later.  Tlie  inhabitants  of  San  Marcos  and  Cienega  also  abandoned  their  pueblos, 
the  former  joining  the  Queres  of  Cocliiti  and  San  Felipe,  the  latter  jiossibly  mixing  with 
their  kindred  at  Santa  Fe  an<l  the  Cafiada  or  with  those  of  San  Marcos." 
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how.  I,  said  licut.  Govr.  &  L'ttpt.  Goiil.  signeil  it  with  the  witnesses  present 
acting  before  me  as  delegate  Judge  —  Luis  Granillo. 

witness  present:    Alph(jnsso  Raei  de  Aginhir. 
witness  present:    Joseph  de  Contreras. 

Sentence 

At  tins  ViUa  of  S"'  fee,  on  the  Fourteenth  day  of  the  month  of  June,  as 
tlated,  in  the  said  year  One  thoiLSiind  six  hundred  aJid  ninety  six,  my  lieut. 
Govr.  &  Capt.  Genl.  wlio  is  ]\raestre  de  Campo  Luis  Gran"  delivered  to  me 
the  declarations  taken  which  in  virtue  of  my  order  he  had  had  made  by  the 
impri.soned  Lidians  and  approved  by  me  said  Govr.  &  Capt.  Genl.  Don  Diego 
de  Vargas  Zapata  lujan  Ponze  de  Leon :  I  sentence  the  Tegua  Indian,  Diego, 
of  the  Village  of  Xambe  to  the  penalty  of  death ;  likewise  Luis  Cunisu  of  the 
Village  of  San  Diego  of  the  Xemes ;  likewise  Alonsso,  Govr  of  the  Village  of 
the  Queres  of  Santo  Domingo  I  who  being]  native  of  the  said  Village  of  the 
Xemes  was  the  better  able  to  rouse  his  people:  Therefore  I  order  Capt.  D" 
Anttonio  Balverde,  Ensign  ^Martin  de  Urioste,  and  adjuttint  Juan  Ruiz  with 
my  Civil  &  mil  y  secy,  to  couunand  the  soldiei"s,  that  I  choose  and  select,  to 
shoot  the  said  three  Indians,  Diego,  Luis,  and  Alonsso  until  they  die  naturally, 
and  it  is  in  View  of  tJic  said  drcJaration  ihat  I  Pronounced  tliis  said  sentence, 
and  a  sufficient  inten-al  of  three  houi-s  shall  be  granted,  in  order  that  the 
Revd.  Fathers,  resident  in  this  siiid  Villa  may  confess  and  prepare  them,  and 
in  View  of  the  declaration  of  Francisco  Tempano,  I  set  him  at  liberty.  In 
witness  of  this  said  sentence  by  me  pronounced  in  the  audience-chamber,  I 
signed  it  at  this  said  Villa  on  said  day,  month  and  year. 

D  Diego  de  V.vrg.vs  Z.vpata  Lu.jan  Poxze  de  Leon. 
Proclamation 

The  Above  sentence  was  given  and  Pronounced  by  the  s""  Govr.  and  capt. 
Genl.  of  this  said  Kingdom  of  New  3Iexieo,  who  is  now  Don  Diego  de  Vargas 
Zapatta  lujan  Ponze  de  Leon,  being  in  audience,  hat  on  head,  wearing  his 
sword,  and  staff  in  hand,  as  Govt.  &  Capt.  Genl.,  in  his  Palace,''*  which  he 
holds  in  this  Villa  of  Santta  fee.  dated  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  month  of 
June,  sixteen  hundred  and  ninety  six. 

Domingo  de  la  Barreda.  Civil  &  Mil'y  Secretary. 

Execution  of  the  sentence 
On  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  month  of  June  of  sixteen  hundred  and  ninety 
six,  I,  Domingo  de  la  P>arreda,  Civil  &  mil'y  Secretary  of  s""  Don  Diego  de 
Vargas  Zapatta  Lujan  Ponze  de  Leon.  Govr.  &  Capt.  Genl.  of  this  said  King- 
dom and  Province  of  New  ^Mexico,  read  and  announced,  at  the  dnnr  of  the 
Guardhouse  of  this  Town,  the  above  sentence,  beinu-  preceded  to  aid  therein 
by  the  capt.  D"  Antonio  Balverde,  the  Ensign  D"  ^Marttin  de  L'rioste,  and  the 
adjutant  Juan  Ruiz,  antl  the  greater  part  of  the  company,  and  it  having  been 
read  and  the  three  said  Indian  criminals  being  Ready,  marching  in  military 
form,  with  the  rev*^.  Fathers  Guardian  fray  Anttonio  de  Azevedo,  fray  Juan 
de  Alpuente,  fray  Diego  de  cha\-^  and  fray  Bias  Navarro,  aiding  and  assist- 

Luis  Grnnillo  was  a  snry;oiito  mayor  under  Oterniiii  in  lOSO. 
■■i*  This  is  tlie  earliest  reference  to  tiiis  buiMiuy;  as  a  "Palace"  that  I  liave  been  able  to 
finii.    It  is  generally  calleil  a  I'ortress  and  in  Oterniin's  time  the  ollieial  houses  at  the  villa 
were  called  the  "Casas  Reales. " 
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ing  them  to  die  well,  and  arrivin":  in  front  of  the  Old  Church  of  this  Town,  hy 
three  shots  of  the  Arquebns,  the  said  three  Indians  died;  whom  I  certify  to 
have  seen  killed  by  order  of  the  said  eapt.  D"  Antonio  Balverde ;  In  witness 
whereof,  I  sigfned  this  on  the  Siiid  day,  month  and  year. 

Domingo  de  la  Barreda.  CiviL  &  Mil'y  Secretary. 
Letter  received  hy  mid  Govr.  &  Capt.  God.  from  Roque  MadneL  Vieuf. 
On  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  month  of  June,  in  the  year,  as  dated,  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  lieut.  Genl  of  Cavaliy  and  senior  Magistrate  of  the 
new  Town  of  Santta  Cruz,  Roque  ^Madrid,  in  which  lie  tells  me  that  some  of 
the  inhabitants  have  been  to  the  bank  of  the  Rio  del  Xorte.  and  while  these 
men  were  -jatherin?  wood,  and  Joseph  Xaranjo  was  among  them  doing  the 
same  thing,  there  eauu:^  down  an  Indian,  and  the  said  Indian  told  him  [Xaran- 
jo] that  the  reason  that  they  had  not  attacked  the  said  Villa  was  on  account 
of  the  rise  in  the  river;  because  the  ]\Io([uirios  and  Zunis  and  Acomas  had 
come,  and  that  they  had  now  returned,  and  that  one  hundred  days  from  now, 
they  would  come  back ;  and  he  told  him  that  all  the  nations  would  be  joined 
together  at  that  time:  and  the  Indian  said  to  the  said  Xaranjo  that  because 
he  liked  him  much  he  told  him  the  Truth:  and  that  the  reason  for  the  upris- 
ing was  that  an  Indian  of  Cochiti  had  come  to  them  to  say  that  on  St.  Jolm's 
day,  I.  said  Govr.  &  Capt.  Genl..  wanted  to  attack  them  and,  therefore,  he 
advised  me  to  build  entrenchments  in  the  said  Villa,  the  comers  of  its  plaza 
and  lower  parts  being  already  secure,  and  to  certify  said  letter  as  being  dated 
yesterday,  Wednesday  the  thirteenth  of  the  present  month  of  June,  and  re- 
ceived this  said  day,  as  dated,  I  put  it  in  form  of  an  affidavit,  which  I  signed, 
together  with  my  Civil  &  mil'y  secy.  — 

Arrival  of  cnpt.  Lazaro  de  Mizquia  sliortly  before  dawn  icoiuided  t&  shoe- 
less ]iaviitfj  been  nine  daijs  on  foot  across  the  mountains  from  Picurits  to 

this  Town 

On  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  month  nf  June,  of  sixteen  hundred  and  ninety 
six,  before  dawn,  there  arrived  at  this  Villa  capt.  Lazaro  de  Mizquia,'"  who 
was  supposed  to  be  dead,  since  he  left  the  A'illage  of  Taos  in  company  Avith 
the  rev'^.  Father  fray  Diego  de  chav^  and  a  guard  of  twelve  soldiers,  which  he 
had  Jointly  in  command  with  Ensign  Joseph  Dominguez.  and  the  enemy,  of 
the  rebel  tribes  of  Teguas,  Thanos  and  Pieuries.  attacked  them,  coming  from 
two  ambuscades,  at  the  critical  moment,  on  the  descent  from  the  hill  called 
"Del  ayre,"  on  Tuesday  night,  the  fifth  of  the  present  month,  as  dated,  and 
on  the  way,  the  said  senior  Magistrate  and  capt.  of  the  guard,  Lazaro  de 
Mizquia  [knew]  that  when  they  left  the  said  Village  of  Taos  that  the  said  En- 
sign Joseph  Dominguez  had  seen  the  Indians  wanted  to  revolt,  and  that  there 
was  much  restlessness  among  them,  and  saw  also  that  they  sent  a  runner 
ahead  to  the  Village  of  the  Pieuries  and  the  said  senior  ^lagistrate,  riding  a 
lively  horse  in  the  Vanguard,  gave  and  received  the  first  alann ;  he  was  sep- 
arated from  the  said  people,  covered  by  the  obscurity  of  the  night,  and  the 
way  being  very  mountainous  and  nigged,  he  became  separated,  although  he 
fired  three  loads;  and  they  wounded  him  the  flint  from  a  dart  passing  throiurh 

35  Lazaro  ilc  ^lisquia  vras  one  of  the  Siiaiiiards  driven  out  in  1680;  he  was  a  member  of 
the  cabildo  accumiiauyinfj  De  Vargas  to  Santa  Fe  and  sijjned  along  with  De  Vargas  the  eer- 
tificjite  of  facts  rehitives  to  the  ceremonies  incident  to  the  talcing  of  the  city  on  Decenilicr 
1,  1693,  an<l  was  a  member  of  tlie  cabildo  or  town  corporation  at  that  time. 
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his  leather  jacket  and  enterin-  the  riorht  thigh,  which  wound  he  showed,  and 
he  says  that  tlie  horse  threw  him  on  the  ground  at  the  third  shot ;  that  when 
he  tvit  that  he  was  wounded,  and  luivinor  mounted  it,  he  could  not  move  lum 
by  spurring  him,  and  lie  took  the  chance  that  on  account  of  the  roughness  of 
the  road,  the  ruggedness  of  the  mountain  and  the  darkness  of  the  night,  he 
miirlit  be  able  to  succeed  in  escaping  on  foot,  it  being  a  part  of  las  pian^to 
take  the  s^uldle  and  bridle  from  the  said  horse  and  start  him  towards  the  A  il- 
lage  of  Picuries,  and  he  took  his  firelock  at  the  tirst  bounds  of  the  horse,  ex- 
tracted the  ammunition  and  flung  it  in  the  River,  and  in"tliis  manner,  calling 
on  our  Ladv  of  Succor,  he  set  out.  takine  the  summit  of  the  ridge  which  ex- 
tends above"  San  Christ/jbal,  Xambe  and  Tezuque,  the  Blessed  Virgin  keeping 
liim  away  from  tlie  farms  of  the  enemies  who  had  revolted,  like  the  Apaches, 
cind  from  the  said  day,  Tuesday,  to  the  present  hour,  he  subsisted  on  a  shoul- 
der-belt he  wore,  which  he  toasted  in  little  pieces,  and  five  Green  cane  stalks 
and  it  is  evident  and  manifest  {ncoNOZc  y  sc  nconozc)  that  it  must  be  attri- 
buted to  a  most  remarkable  ^Miracle  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  because  he  says  he 
came  riyht  upon  the  farms  of  the  said  rebels  and  apaches  on  said  sierra,  which 
were  inhabited  and  they  did  not  see  him  Come  with  his  leather  jacket,  and 
naked  sword,  and  a  lasso  in  his  hand,  in  case  he  might  encounter  a  horse  to 
catch  for  his  escape,  and  he  was  obliged  to  stop,  discouraged  and  so  tired  out 
that  he  left  the  leather  jacket  on  a  Plain  near  Tezuque,  from  the  which  he  took 
two  strips  to  make  shoes  which  he  tried  to  bind  on  his  feet ;  and  in  testimony  of 
this  arrival,  and  also  of  the  fact  of  the  event  which  God  our  Lord  brouglit 
about  bv  his  Blessed  Will  in  this  Kingdom,  I  signed  it  at  this  said  Villa  of 
Santta  fee  on  said  day,  month  and  year,  together  \rith  my  Civil  &  IMilitary 
secy. 

Said  Govr.  cf-  Capt.  God.  receives  a  Utter  from  the  senior  Magistrate  t& 
capt  of  the  Guard  D"  Fernando,  wifh  the  suhmission  of  the  said  Inhabitants 
of  Bernalillo  and  certifying  that  the  rise  of  the  river  makes  it  impossible  to 

comply  ivith.  said  order 
On  the  fourteenth  day  of  the"  month  of  June  sixteen  ninety  six.  at  about 
eleven  o'clock  at  night,' I  received  a  paper  from  the  senior  :\ragistrate  and 
Capt.  of  the  Guard  D"  Fernando  de  Chaves  with  the  submission  of  the  said 
Inhabitants  of  Bernalillo  and  in  it  he  certifies  that  the  Rise  in  the  river  pre- 
vents them  from  carrying  out  my  said  order  and  also  other  reasons  which  he 
sets  forth.  In  witness  wher.H)f.  T  order  my  Civil  &  Mil'y  secretary  to  place 
the  said  paper  and  submission  among  these  Edicts,  and  I  signed  this  on  the 
said  day.  month  and  year  with  the  aforesaid  who  issued  the  said  affidavit  as 
an  edict. 

[letter  above  mentioned] 

S'"-  Gov''  and  Cap*  gK 

An  Indian  woman  from  the  villa-e  of  Zia,  who  took  part  in  the  uprising  at 
Cochiti,  came  to  the  village  of  S"  Felipe  on  the  10^''  day  of  the  Current 
[month]  and  said  she  was  sent  by  the  chief  to  ask  for  peace  and  that  they  have 
there  the  Blessed  \'irgin  that  was  at  Santo  Domingo  and  the  cattle  and  flocks 
that  belonged  at  Cochiti  — :  that  their  having  gone  to  the  mesa  —  was  from 

f,.ar  because  they  had  killed  that  man  with  war  clubs  (macanas)  throusrh 

whom  the  theft  of  cattle  took  plnce;  and  in  tlie  morning  it  was  whispered  he 
was  not  in  the  village;  that  this  is  the  trntli.  wiiich  they  can  abundantly  prove 
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to  Your  Lordship—;  also  there  came  to  the  village  of  Zia  the  lay-brother  of 
father  Jesus. 'who  says  that  they  sent  for  the  Acomas  at  the  time  they  killed 
the  father  and  the  others,  and  that  as  soon  as  tliey  [had  accomplished  it]  th.-y 
went  away  takin<r  from  the  Gemes  some  people,  Avomen  and  children  ;  and  tlie 
Apaches  did  likewise  —  and  he  says  that  the  Indians  are  trembling  with  fear 

—  anything  further  received  here  I  will  report,  to  your  Honor  —  whom  God 
presen-e.    From  Bernalillo,  IS'*'  of  June  96,  your  humble  servant  who  kisses 
your  hand.  D^'  Fernando  de  Chaves. 
"^[Addressed:]    To  S''  D  Diajo  dc  Vargas  whom  God  preserve  goV  &  Cap^ 

gr'  of  this  kingdom  for  His  ma  jest  g. 

At  this  post  of  Bernalillo  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  the  month  of  June  —  of 
sixteen  hundred  and  ninety  six.  I,  Capt.  D"  Fernando  Duran  y  Chavez,  senior 
Magistrate  and  Captain  of  the  guard  in  this  jurisdiction,  —  declare  that, 
whereas  The  s""  govr.  and  Capt.  g'.  D-diego  de  vargas  Sapata  Ponse  de  Leon 
has  several  times  ordered  and  commanded  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  afore- 
said post  —  With  their  wives  and  families  —  should  go  to  the  Villa  of  Santa 
fe  —  to  ensure  the  safety  of  their  lives  —  and  those  of  their  children  and 
wives  —  in  order  that  the  Revolted  and  apostate  enemy  might  not  attack  them 

—  finding  their  forces  divided  —  In  view  of  which  and  in  obedience  to  the 
said  ordei-s  —  I  read  and  announced  this  to  them  assembled  in  person.  So  that 
they  might  put  them  in  execution.  The  said  inhabitants,  having  heard  and 
understood  them,  said  that  As  loyal  sei-\'ants  of  Your  Lordship  they  are  ready 
to  obey  the  said  orders;  But  on  account  of  the  great  difficulty  of  the  Flood 
in  the  River  del  Xorte,  which  cannot  be  crossed  except  at  the  risk  of  the  lives 
of  the  women  and  children,  because  it  has  been  tried,  some  soldiers  having 
gone  over  —  Avith  the  Chief  of  division  Juan  de  Archuleta,  one  of  them  was 
almost  drowned  and  it  might  happen  to  them  —  To  lose  their  children  and 
wives  further  that  there  are  now  at  this  post  more  than  a  thousand  two  hun- 
dred Head  [of  cattle]  &  sheep  all  lately  delivered  —  and  it  is  impossible  to  get 
them  over  the  river.    Wherefore  if  they  were  lost  they  would  have  no  support 

—  since  they  and  their  families  depend  upon  them  and  it  would  be  leaving 
them  to  perish  of  hunger;  wherefore  they  pray  &  implore  the  s"".  govr.  &  Capt. 
g'.  that  he  be  pleased  to  consider  this  reason  and  the  grave  difficulties  that  are 
likely  to  be  met  —  they  were  all  humbly  willing  [ !]  (pecho  a  tiera)  to  obey 
your  Lordship,  as  loyal  subjects  of  the  King  our  master,  and  this  they  give 
a.s  their  answer  and  they  do  not  sign  it  because  they  say  they  do  not  know 
how  —  I  signed  it  —  it  being  done  before  me  as  delegate  judge  with  two  as- 
sisting witnes.ses  who  were  present  —  sergeant  major  Juan  Lusero  ^"  and  Xico- 

3'i  This  man's  name  was  .Juan  Liicero  de  Godoy;  he  had  a  brother  named  Nicolas.  Tlu' 
former  was  the  father  of  Antonio  Lucero  de  Godoy;  they  resided  at  Santa  Fe  an<l  in  the 
\-ioinity  of  the  cajiital  prior  to  the  revolution  of  1680.  In  1693,  in  January,  at  El  I'aso, 
Antonio  Lucero  <lc  Godoy  maile  application  to  De  Vargas  for  a  grant  of  the  lands  whieli  had 
formerly  been  his,  prior  to  the  revolution.  In  his  petition  he  declares  that  he  "was  the 
one  to  guide  the  fifty  soldiers  of  the  re-inforcemcnts  that  His  Majesty  gave  hiru  (I>e 
Vargas)  for  making  the  con(|uest,  and  during  the  conquest  I  remained  close  to  the  person 
of  the  said  general,  as  likewise  in  the  eutrada  with  the  families.  I  was  one  of  those  who, 
not  stopjiing  to  consider  the  dan<;ers  of  the  winter,  conveyed  my  wife  and  family,  they  hcin-' 
exposed  to  many  discomforts,  suc'n  as  are  experienced  in  this  Kingdom,  and  during  all  tin' 
conquests  I  always  accompanied  the  said  general,  at  my  own  ex[)cnse  as  is  public  .■ui'l 
notorious,  anil  that  I  luive  had  no  reward." 

After  tiie  S]ianiards  hail  been  driven  to  El  Paso,  Juan  Lucero  de  Godoy  was  al.aM'' 
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witness  present:    Ju"  Luzero  de  Godoy.     D"  Ferxando  Durax  y  Cii.vves. 
witness  present:    Nicolas  Luzero. 

Said  s\  Govr.  d:  capt.  Genl.  sends  a  letter  to  the  said  senior  judge  V  Fer^ 
„ando  Duran  de  Chaves  in-  response  to  his  preceding  paper  dated  Bernalillo 
13"'  of  the  present  month  of  June  as  dated  in  which  he  advises  of^  the  mattet^ 
concerning  a  peace  asked  by  the  chief,  Govr.  of  Cochiti 
On  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  month  of  June,  as  dated,  in  the  year  sixteen 
ninety  six.  I,  said  Govr.  Genl..  in  reply  to  the  paper  received  from  the  said 
.senior  Judge,  dated  Bernalillo,  the  thirteenth  of  the  present  month  of  June, 
as  dated,  containin<r  the  submission  of  the  said  Tidial)itants  I  admit  the  rea- 
sons they  set  forth  therein,  on  account  of  the  Flood  in  the  river,  and  let  it  be 
.so  announced  and  nuule  known  :  and  also,  touching  the  message  received  from 
the  Indian  woman  of  the  ^'illage  of  Cochiti,  from  its  Govr.  and  chief  which 
he  reported  in  said  paper,  be  it  known  that  he  and  his  People  are  not  to 
blame,  since  the  fear  of  the  theft  of  their  cattle  as  they  say  made  them  go  up 
into  the  mountains  and  kill  with  macanas  the  man  who  was  in  their  Village, 
and  they  must  deliver  the  Blessed  Virgin  that  was  at  Santo  Domingo  and  the 
altar  ornaments  and  Sacred  Vessels  of  Holy  Church,  the  cattle,  sheep  and 
Horses,  and  likewise  whatever  the  reV^.  Father  fray  Alphonsa  Ximenes,  their 
priest,  had  at  the  same  time  in  the  convent,  and  therefore  with  all  Resem-e 
(Disinudo)  tell  them  that  they  may  rest  in  safety,  since  they  have  committed 
no  crime  by  killing  the  father  nor  have  destroyed  the  Saints,  because  our 
Lady  has  Protected  them  as  they  say;  therefore  I,  said  Govr.  &  Capt.  Genl., 
so  inform  the  said  senior  judge  Don  Fernando  de  Chaves  and  further  advise 
him,"  that  if  the  said  Announcement  through  the  said  Indian  woman  and  her 
having  gone  in  pei-son  seems  to  have  no  eflfect,  I  propose  what  he  appears  to 
have  discussed,  the  sending  of  an  Indian  woman,  named  Ana  Maria,  well  edu- 
cated and  very  intelligent,  who  is  a  Captive  at  the  Village  of  Cochiti  since  its 
reconcpiest,  to  say  to  the  said  Indians  and  their  said  chief  all  the  foregoing  in 
even  stronger  words,  so  that  they,  being  Satisfied,  may  return  to  reclaim  their 
said  village  and  separate  them.<^elves  from  said  rebels.  In  witness  of  said  bus- 
iness, I  signed  it,  together  with  my  Civil  &  ^Mil'y  secy. — 

Tiro  soldiers  of  the  eavednj  bring  in  an  Indian  prisoner  ivhom  they  took  at  the 

Village  of  Santfo  Domingo 
At  this  Villa  of  Santta  fee,  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  the  month  of  June, 
as  dated,  in  the  year  Sixteen  ninety  six,  xVnttonio  Zisneros.''"  who  went  by  my 

oi-diiiario  at  that  phice.  Xicoh^s  Lucevo  <le  Godoy  was  brother-in-law  of  Pedro  Barela  de 
I'osada.  It  is  also  interesting  to  know  that  the  Simon  de  ^Molina  who  was  killed  in  the 
n[)risiniT  of  1696  had  been  a  resident  of  Paso  ile  Norte  since  16S2;  see  archive  72S,  op  cit.,  p. 
202.  Nicolas  Lucero  de  Godoy  was  born  in  New  Me.xico,  as  were  his  brothers  and  sisters, 
]irobai>ly  at  Santa  Fe  or  upon  the  rancdi  aloni^  the  river  Santa  Fe  west  of  the  town  and 
identified  now  with  the  farm  of  F.  ^l.  .lones.  Tie  was  born  in  16.5f5.  Tiiere  are  many 
descendants  of  these  men  in  Santa  Fe.  Rio  Arriba,  and  Taos  counties,  but  they  do  not  know 
the  fact. 

■''  A  <:rrant  was  made  to  this  S]>aniard,  tiie  lands  beinjj  near  Abiquiu,  Rio  Arriba  County. 
He  had  three  children,  Ilernienejildo.  Phelipe  Neri,  and  .luana;  tlie  latter  married  a  Martin, 
whose  first  name  was  Peilro.  Archives  17:^,  6(i6,  vol.  i,  op  cit.  Pedro  itartin  was  the  son 
of  the  famous  captain,  Sebastian  Martin. 
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permission  to  the  VilJa<!:e  of  Sautto  Doiniiioro,  with  other  inhabitants  of  this 
said  Villa,  because  of  infonnation  they  had  that  they  might  find  there  some 
Cora  of  the  revolting  relxd  Indians,  having  returned  gave  notice  to  me  said 
Govr.  &  Capt.  Genl  that  the  soldiers  Miguel  ]\Iaese  and  Juan  Roque  Gutierrez 
went  as  far  as  the  cavalrv'  post  which  is  at  Alamo,  and  entering  the  said  Vil- 
lage, found  tliree  Indians  who  inuiietliately  took  to  tiight,  and,  before  they 
reached  tiie  rivei',  llu'v  caui;hl  two  of  them,  and  one  escaped,  and  the  said 
Indian  prisoiiei's  being  asked  where  the  people  were,  they  told  them  on  an- 
other Mesa  which  is  found  lying  beyond  the  mesa  whei-e  the  new  Village  is 
that  we  won  in  the  reeonquest,  and  being  asked  where  they  kept  the  Corn, 
they  said  it  was  in  the  ravines  lying  beyond  the  Old  Village  of  Coehitti.  on  this 
and  the  other  Bank  of  the  stream  which  descends  from  the  ridge  of  said  mesa.; 
asked  where  they  had  the  horses,  they  said  they  had  them  also  near  said  spot, 
and  the  said  soldiers  iind  a  Citizen,  Anttonio  de  Zisneros,  having  been  told  by 
the  said  Indians  that  there  was  a  supply  (  ')  of  Corn  near  the  river,  they  went 
where  they  showed  them,  taking  them  along,  and  although  they  took  them 
yvith  their  bonds  tied  together  while  they  were  taking  their  sies^^a,  one  here  an- 
other there,  in  the  wood  by  said  river,  they  escaped,  One  of  theni  rolling  down 
to  the  river  with  the  second,  who  knowing  how  to  swim  and  cross  the  high 
[current  .']  (Venir  muy  crezido),  would  have  saved  himself,  and  they  fired  a 
shot  which  they  say  struck  him  in  the  backbone,  and  seeing  that  he  did  not 
drop  dead,  the  two  soldiers  who  knew  how  to  swim,  crossed  said  river,  and 
with  their  naked  swords  coming  up  with  the  said  Indian,  stabbed  him  to  death, 
and  the  said  Zisneros  returned  with  the  said  soldiers,  and  the  said  Indian 
prisoner  to  the  said  Cavalry  post  ;  the  others  who  went  out  having  brought 
some  a  sackful  and  others  half  a  sackful  of  Com,  because  the  Indians  fi'om 
the  village  of  San  Phelipe,  our  friends  as  they  live  so  near,  had  sacked  it  and 
our  own  likewise  arrived  in  the  evening;  and  today,  this  said  day  as  dated, 
the  chief  of  cavalry  sent  to  me  by  the  said  soldiers  Melchor  de  Herrera  and 
Barttolome  Lobato,  the  Indian  prisoner  aforesaid,  whose  declaration  I  ordered 
to  be  taken  by  my  lieut.  IMaestre  de  Campo.  Luis  Granillo,  with  the  assistance 
of  my  Civil  &  Mily  secy.  In  consequence  [of  what  is  therein]  said  &  dated 
I  ordered  the  prisoner  to  be  put  in  the  Guard  house,  making  the  commander 
his  keeper,  that  he  may  be  and  will  be  present;  and  in  order  to  attest  said 
Edict,  and  narration  therein.  I  put  it  in  form  of  an  affidavit,  which  I  signed 
with  my  said  Civil  &  mil'y  secy. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  year  General  De  Vargas  was  very  ac- 
tive in  his  operations  against  the  apostates.  Late  in  July  a  battle 
was  fought  in  which  ten  Indians  were  slain.  Later  he  went  to  Aconia 
and  Juan  Ruiz  (de  Cazeras)  led  an  attack  upon  the  Jeniez  in  August. 
In  Septeni])er  De  Vargas  went  north  as  far  as  Taos  and  later  crossed 
the  Sangre  de  Cristo  in  pursuit  of  the  Picuries,  returning  to  Santa 
Fe  in  November,  having  suffered  innumerable  hardships  on  account 
of  the  severe  winter  and  snows  which  were  encountered  on  the  plains 
of  northeastern  Xew  ]\rexico.    The  origiiud  narrative^*  of  all  these 

38  Bancroft  gives  only  two  or  three  jiajjes  in  liis  account  of  the  many  events  of  this 
rising.    Bamlelier  makes  reference  to  a  few  of  tiie  incidents  and,  in  the  light  of  rcccnr 
"original  narrative"  puVjlications,  it  has  been  deemed  best  to  translate  all  of  De  V:ui;,is '.s 
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campaigns  and  expeditions  Avill  appear  in  the  next  issue  of  this  quar- 
terly. 

journal  of  operations  ami  events  and  publish  them.  Experience  has  shown  that,  in  New 
Mexico,  not  in  the  official  files  of  the  archives,  but  in  the  ptipeles  most  carefully  preserved 
by  some  of  the  descendants  of  the  re-con(iuistadores,  but  never  examined  or  read  or  pub- 
lished by  them,  are  to  be  found  ohl  testimonios.  letters,  etc.,  which  throw  a  very  considerable 
light  up'on  family  names,  nomenclature  of  places,  routes,  etc.,  which,  it  is  more  than  likely 
will  prove  of  service  to  students  in  some  of  our  great  universities,  who  are  now  engaged  in 
the  most  careful  research  in  southwestern  history.  It  is  to  be  hojied  that  the  descendants 
of  these  old  fajnilies  may  find  time  to  read  some  of  these  articles  appearing  in  this  quar- 
terly, and  if  any  new  light  upon  names,  places,  etc.,  can  be  furnished  by  them  that  the  same 
be  communicated  to  the  editor,  who  will  gladly  take  advantage  of  such  information  and 
give  the  same  i)roper  publicity.  If  the  Xew  ilexico  University  would  find  the  means  or 
develop  even  an  inclination  (in  its  board  of  regents)  for  what  might  be  called  an  historical 
survey  covering  an  informal  examination  of  all  documentary  sources  held  in  private  owner- 
ship, it  would  perform  a  service  not  only  to  New  Mexicans  but  to  the  entire  West. 


WILLIAM  HAYES  POPE 


The  First  Federal  Judge  of  the  District  of  New  Mexico 

Paul  A.  F.  Walter 

In  a  survfa'  of  those  lives  whose  impress  upon  the  new  State  of  New 
Mexico  is  destined  to  be  the  most  lasting,  that  of  the  late  Federal 
Judge  William  Hayes  Pope  must  ever  take  high  rank.  The  influence 
he  wielded,  consciously  and  other^^'ise,  was  never  spectacular  but  it 
was  pronounced  and  Avent  deep  into  the  wai-p  and  woof  of  the  fabric 
of  the  modern  state.  His  was  an  unusual  character,  especially  when 
one  considers  the  environment  in  which  it  reached  its  full  fruition. 
He  was  of  the  newer  type  of  the  strong  men  of  the  West,  the  men 
with  quickened  sense  of  civic  responsibility  and  righteousness,  free 
from  bravado  and  self-consciousness. 

From  childhood  on,  the  life  of  William  Hayes  Pope  was  cast  into 
a  stem  mold  that  made  for  self-reliance.  He  was  bom  at  Beaufort, 
South  Carolina,  on  June  14,  1870,  in  the  days  when  the  wounds  in- 
flicted on  the  South  by  the  Civil  War,  still  rankled  deep.  The  father. 
Major  Joseph  J.  Pope,  was  of  Scotch-Irish  ancestry,  whose  forebears 
fought  valiantly  with  the  Continentals  in  the  Eevolution,  and  who 
himself  struck  sturdy  blows  on  the  field  of  battle  for  the  Lost  Cause. 
He  died  when  his  son  was  only  three  years  old.  The  mother  of  the 
boy,  Emily  Hayes  Miekell  Pope,  passed  away  a  few  years  later. 

The  care  and  rearing  of  the  boy  were  undertaken  by  aunts  of  some- 
what stern  Presbyterian  ideals.  Georgia,  in  place  of  his  native 
State,  became  his  home.  He  attended  the  public  schools  of  Atlanta, 
just  then  emerging  into  a  busy  modern  city.  He  graduated  from  its 
high  school  and  matriculated  at  the  ITniversity  of  Georgia  at  Athens, 
graduating  with  the  degree  of  M.A.  in  1SS9.  By  1890  he  had  earned 
and  received  the  degree  of  LL.B.  from  the  law  department  of  the 
University. 

Even  in  those  days,  the  young  man  was  an  indefatigable  worker, 
painstaking  rather  than  brilliant,  thorougli  rather  than  erudite,  never 
satisfied  until  he  had  looked  up  and  studied  the  last  as  well  as  the 
least  precedent.  He  was  taken  into  the  law  finii  of  his  uncle,  now 
United  States  Senator  Ploke  Smith,  who  was  secretar>'  of  the  interior 
under  President  Grover  Cleveland.  At  the  same  time,  the  young 
man  filled  the  chair  of  ancient  languages  for  his  alma  mater. 

It  was  in  those  early  years  that  too  close  confinement  to  study,  too 
strenuous  application  to  books  and  work,  resulted  in  a  physical  break- 
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down  wliicli  brought  him  to  Santa  Fe  in  ISOi  and  which  left  its  traces 
upon  his  vitality  ever  afterward.  Upon  arrival  at  Santa  Fe  he  pre- 
sentiMl  letters  ot"  introduction  to  'William  T.  Thornton,  then  g-ovemor 
of  the  State,  and  to  John  P.  Victoiy,  attorney  general,  brother-in-law 
of  the  governor.  Governor  Thornton  at  that  time  owned  the  Santa 
Fe  Nciv  Mexican,  and  to  the  young  man  from  Georgia  was  given  a 
place  as  reporter.  Though  new  to  the  environment  and  to  work  on 
a  daily  newspaper,  tradition  has  it  that  Judge  Pope  acquitted  himself 
well  as  a  journalist;  in  fact  that  the  clarity  of  his  wa-itten  opinions 
in  later  years  was  in  part  at  least  owing  to  this  newspaper  experi- 
ence. 

It  wasn't  long  before  the  young  health-seeker  had  become  a  social 
favorite  in  the  capital  of  the  Territory.  In  1895  he  resumed  the 
practice  of  law  in  the  office  of  Thornton  &  Victory.  It  was  in  those 
days  that  occurred  an  incident  which  thrust  him  favorably  into  pub- 
lic notice.  Santa  Fe  had  arranged  and  advertised  a  Fourth  of  July 
celebration.  A  speaker  of  prominence  had  been  engaged  for  the 
occasion,  but  when  the  time  for  the  delivery-  of  his  address  arrived, 
he  failed  to  put  in  his  appearance.  Judge  Pope  was  called  upon  to 
step  into  the  breach.  He  did  so  without  hesitation,  as  a  matter  of 
mere  civic  duty,  and  acquitted  bimself  so  well  that  he  was  looked 
upon  from  that  time  on  as  a  leader  in  public  affairs.  Serving  as 
assistant  attoniey  general  of  the  territory,  he  attracted  the  favorable 
attention  of  Matthew  G.  Eeynolds,  now^  on  the  bench  in  St.  Louis,  but 
then  United  States  attorney  for  the  Court  of  Private  Land  Claims. 
He  made  Judge  Pope  his  assistant  and  threw  upon  him  more  and 
more  responsibility.  Judge  Pope's  temperament  for  research  stood 
him  in  good  stead  and  he  took  a  far  more  decisive  part  in  the  trial  of 
several  of  the  most  famous  cases  in  American  jurisprudence  than 
appears  from  the  records.  Some  of  the  most  brilliant  members  of 
the  American  bar  appeared  before  the  Court  of  Private  Land  Claims 
to  battle  for  princely  domains,  and  found  in  the  assistant  L^nited 
States  attorney,  who  looked  even  more  youthful  than  he  was,  a  foe- 
man  worthy  of  their  steel,  who  as  a  rule  carried  off  the  victory,  sav- 
ing to  the  public  domain  millions  of  acres  that  today  contribute  to 
the  resources  and  prosperity  of  the  new^  commonwealth. 

Of  Judge  Pope's  ready  wit,  and  dry,  quiet  humor  that  M'as  char- 
acteristic of  him,  and  which  relieved  the  apparent  austerity  of  his 
bearing.  Judge  Wilbur  F.  Stone  of  Denver,  gives  the  following 
delicious  instance: 

An  amusing  instance  of  the  uncertainty  of  Mexican  land  boundary-  descrip- 
tion occurred  in  the  case  of  the  little  grant  of  the  narrow  valley  of  Santa  Fe 
Creek  in  the  mountains  above  the  city.  The  length  was  given  as  extending 
from  —  say  —  the  old  sheei)  corral  of  Jesns  Maria  Gonzalez  up  the  creek  to 
]\[onument  liock.    The  width  extended  from  the  bed  of  the  stream  to  the 
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"faldas"  of  the  moiiutains  ou  either  side.  Now,  a  "falda"  in  Spanish  means 
primarily  a  skirt,  as  the  skirt  of  a  woman's  dress. 

The  delicate  question  of  just  where  ai-e  worn  or  situate  the  skirts  of  a  moun- 
tain was  ar^ied  before  the  diffident  justices  by  the  lawyers  all  one  day,  and 
much  export  learning  was  developed  with  le^al  technique  in,  on,  about,  above, 
and  beneath  the  topographical  skirts  which  depend  from  shouldei's  or  the 
eipiatorial  zone  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain. 

T.  B.  Catron,  attorney  for  the  claimant,  insisted  that  the  faldas  should  be 
held  to  be  up  about  timber  line,  so  as  to  include  all  the  valuable  timber.  Hon. 
AV.  II.  Pope,  the  assistant  United  Statts  attorney,  contended  that  such  eleva- 
tion of  the  faldas  was  a  highly  improper  interpretation,  since  it  would  fix 
the  bottom  of  the  said  faldas  so  high  above  the  foot  as  to  expose  the  tnanks 
and  limbs  of  trees,  after  the  fashion  of  the  knee-plus-ultra  skirts  of  a  ballet 
dancer  —  a  meaning  never  intended  by  the  pious  Mexicans;  that  the  setting 
Sim  would  blu.sh  upon  such  immodest  mountains;  but  that,  on  the  contrary, 
the  term  should  be  construed  to  bring  the  skirts  down  to  the  trails  of  the  foot- 
hills, after  the  style  of  the  decorous  ladies  who  assist  the  street  sweepers  in 
gathering  up  microbes  from  the  sidewalk. 

The  court,  after  thoughtful  consultation  in  chambers,  decided  that  a  falda 
of  the  pattem  of  the  average  bicycle  skirt  was  about  the  proper  thing  for 
mountain  use,  and  so  decreed  the  side  lines  to  be  surveyed  along  the  upper 
edge  of  the  valley  —  a  little  above  the  foot  of  the  slopes  —  about  the  region 
of  the  calf  pastures,  at  the  lines  of  possible  irrigation. 

Kesult,  a  strip  of  land  ten  miles  long  and  averaging  ten  rods  wide,  with 
corrugated  eilges  conforming  to  the  bottom  fringes,  ruffles,  and  convolutions 
of  the  allegorical  skirts  of  the  mountains. 

Judge  Pope's  scholarly  briefs,  cogent  arguments,  deep  research 
into  abstruse  ciuestions  of  legal  titles  under  the  civil  law  of  Spain 
and  Mexico,  enhanced  his  reputation  as  an  attorney  and  pleader. 
The  judges  of  the  court  repeatedly  paid  tribute  to  his  learning  and 
zeal,  his  undivided  attention  to  duty. 

Probably  those  -were  the  happiest  days  in  the  professional  career 
of  Judge  Pope.  He  had  shaken  off,  at  least  apparently,  the  last 
vestiges  of  the  physical  wealmess  that  had  brought  him  to  the  South- 
west. He  spent  much  time  in  roaming  in  the  woods  and  over  the 
foothills.  He  accompanied  the  Court  of  Private  Land  Claims  on  its 
various  peregrinations  over  the  Southwest.  He  mingled  with  the 
men  who  were  to  his  liking,  men  who  had  kindred  tastes.  He  was 
free  from  financial  cares  and  from  political  attacks. 

It  was  in  those  days  that  he  left  the  party  of  his  fathers.  Brought 
up  a  Democrat  of  the  old  Southera  school,  it  was  not  an  easy  decision, 
but  he  could  not  subscribe  to  the  "Sixteen-to-One"  silver  doctrine 
of  William  Jennings  Bryan,  and  went  into  the  fold  of  the  Gold  Dem- 
ocrats, whence  the  transition  to  the  Eepublican  party  was  but  a  nat- 
ural step.  AVliile  loyalty  to  whatever  cause  he  espoused  was  char- 
acteristic of  the  man  and  he  gave  unflinching  and  liberal  support  to 
party  organization,  yet  he  was  never  a  bitter  partisan,  and  when 
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moral  principles  were  involved,  followed  the  dictates  of  his  con- 
science quite  independent  of  party  platforms  and  edicts. 

A\Tien  the  Court  of  Private  Land  Claims  passed  out  of  existence, 
Judge  Pope  was  appointed  United  States  attorney  for  the  Pueblo 
Indians.  He  had  frequently  come  into  intimate  contact  with  .the 
Indians  during  trials  of  land  grant  cases,  he  knew-  about  their  land 
matters,  their  civil  rights,  their  irrigation  and  other  customs.  They 
looked  upon  him  as  an  unselfish  friend  and  he  possessed  their  com- 
plete confidence.  ]More  than  that,  they  made  him  their  confidant  and 
adviser  and  basked  in  the  sunshine  of  his  wide  spnpathy.  He  was 
most  patient  with  their  childish  complaints,  disputes,  and  peculiar 
ways.  In  later  years,  when  upon  the  supreme  bench  of  the  Territory 
and  then  upon  the  Federal  bench,  he  carried  into  his  opinions  the 
insight  he  gained  of  Indian  life  and  character,  their  customs  and 
traditional  rights. 

In  later  years  he  was  offered  the  position  of  commissioner  of  In- 
dian affairs,  to  succeed  Hon.  Francis  Leupp,  and  debated  long  and 
earnestly  whether  he  should  accept.  Finally,  because  the  thought 
of  leaving  Santa  Fe  was  unbearable  and  because  he  had  no  taste  for 
the  rough  and  tumble  fights  of  practical  politics,  he  declined  although 
reluctantly. 

Soon  after  the  close  of  the  Spanish- American  "War,  Judge  Pope 
-was  offered  a  judgeship  of  the  first  instance  in  the  Philippines  by 
President  McKinley.  It  opened  to  him  a  vista  of  usefulness,  a  new 
life  as  it  were.  In  fact,  few  men  who  have  lived  less  than  two  score 
years  and  ten,  have  had  so  many  varied  experiences,  so  broad  an  op- 
portunity for  public  seiwice.  Into  less  than  fifty  years  were  crowded  at 
least  four  careers,  each  of  which  demanded  that  the  individual  be 
virtually  "bom  again." 

Fate  had  laid  a  heavy  hand  upon  Judge  Pope  from  earliest  child- 
hood to  the  days  of  his  last  illness,  but  on  the  other  hand,  Fate  seemed 
to  compensate  him  by  bestowing  in  rapid  succession  the  finest  and 
richest  experiences  that  can  come  to  a  man.  His  was  an  indomitable 
courage  that  never  flinclied,  that  made  straight  for  the  high  ideal 
ever  before  him.  It  was  in  the  Philippines  where  sprang  up  the 
lasting  friendshi])  with  Goveinor-General  William  H.  Taft,  later 
president  of  the  United  States,  a  friendship  which  Judge  Pope  cher- 
ished as  he  prized  few  other  things.  The  two  men  were  mutually 
attracted,  for  they  had  mucli  in  common.  Judge  Pope  served  so 
faithfully,  with  such  conspicuous  merit  in  the  Philippines,  that  he 
received  unstinted  praise  from  the  authorities.  Both  in  ]\[anila  and 
then  in  the  mountain  towns  in  which  he  held  court,  he  interested  him- 
self personally  in  the  education  of  the  natives.  It  was  no  mere  per- 
functoiy  interest,  hut  one  that  led  to  personal  and  financial  sacrifices. 
Several  of  the  Filipino  boys  he  sent  to  the  United  States  to  be  edu- 
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cated  at  his  own  expense.  Two  years  in  the  tropical  ishmds  l>rought 
symptoms  of  his  old  illness,  and  ^\'itll  them  the  first  intimations  of 
the  anemic  weakness  which  eventually  took  his  life  at  an  age  when  he 
should  have  been  in  the  g'loiy  of  a  robust  manhood.  Ill  health  com- 
pelled him  to  resig-n  and  he  returned  to  Santa  Fe,  rich  in  experience 
and  honors. 

Kis  rest  from  public  labors  was  not  long,  for  President  Theodc«^-'e 
Eoosevelt  appointed  liim  to  the  supreme  ])eneh  of  New  Mexico. 
Judge  Pope  would  have  preferred  to  remain  at  Santa  Fe,  for  he  loved 
Santa  Fe  with  the  same  passion  that  the  Swiss  love  their  mountains. 
But  he  was  assigned  to  Eoswell.  It  is  true  he  could  have  had  the 
post  at  the  capital  had  he  been  willing  to  wield  those  influences  which 
are  familiar  to  politicians,  but  he  would  not  yield  to  the  importunities 
of  friends  and  went  to  Eoswell,  where  he  already  had  a  deep  interest 
in  the  New  Mexico  ^Military  Institute  and  where  he  developed  fully 
that  talent,  or  one  might  call  it  genius,  of  friendship  for  boys.  He 
plunged  into  civic  and  church  activities  and  became  part  and  parcel 
of  the  comnumity.  With  this  came  the  first  bitter,  almost  tragic 
experiences  in  his  political  career.  Eoswell  was  rent  by  a  fight  for 
prohibition  in  which  Judge  Pope,  as  was  natural,  aligned  himself 
with  the  church  and  temperance  forces,  although  at  no  time  in  a 
fanatical  or  offensive  manner.  He  bore  no  ill  will  or  grudges  against 
the  men  on  the  other  side.  He  recognized  the  worth  and  honesty  of 
many  of  them.  But  a  number  of  these  remembered  relentlessly. 
There  occurred  during  this  peiiod,  an  incident  in  the  courtroom, 
typical  of  Judge  Pope's  stem  adherence  to  duty.  Always  reluctant 
to  excuse  men  from  jury  duty  for  trivial  causes,  he  rebuked  those 
who  sought  release  under  some  pretext  or  other.  He  drew  no  line 
in  this  respect  between  the  man  who  was  obscure  and  the  one  who 
was  prominent.  It  made  no  difference  whether  the  man  summoned 
was  a  political  antagonist  or  a  personal  friend.  Some  of  his  new 
fnends,  worthy  men  and  prominent,  cou]d  not  understand  this  atti- 
tude. They  resented  being  rebuked  in  public.  They  would  not  for- 
give nor  forget.  Somewhat  later,  the  department  of  justice  asked 
Judge  Pope  to  report  on  certain  political  incidents  in  the  career  of 
a  candidate  for  a  vSupreme  Court  judgeship.  He  made  the  most  pains- 
taking in(|uiry  and  foiTnulated  what  he  deemed  to  be  a  fair  report 
on  an  incichMit  which  was  part  of  the  bitterest  political  struggle  in 
New  Mexico's  recent  history.  His  findings  were  by  no  means  ad- 
verse to  the  candidate,  drew  no  conclusions,  just  stated  what  had 
been  presented  to  him  as  facts  in  the  controversy,  but  it  cost  him 
another  fnendship  lie  had  cherishecL  This  loss  was  felt  the  more 
keenly,  as  the  friend  was  an  officer  in  the  same  church  with  him.  It 
was  his  unselfish  en<leavor  for  years  to  regain  that  friendship  which 
he  really  prized  and  it  was  a  matter  of  real  rejoicing  with  him  wlien 
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he  made  a  breach  in  the  wall  that  had  been  reared  between  them  by 
the  incident.  AVhile  Roswell  was  Jud-e  Pope's  head(|narters,  he 
held  court  in  the  eoiintv  scats  of  his  district,  Carlsbad,  Portales, 
Clovis,  and  occasionallv  elsewhere  in  place  of  another  judge.  Carls- 
bad, next  to  Santa  Fe,  he  enjoyed  most,  and  always  recalled  with 
peculiar  delight  the  <iays  he  spent  at  the  home  of  Rev.  E.  McQueen 
Grav,  later  president  of  the  University  of  New  Mexico. 

It  was  a  dual  function  that  fell  to  the  Supreme  Court  judges  m 
territorial  da  vs.    Thev  tried  cases  in  the  first  histance  m  their  re- 
spective districts.    As  a  body  at  Santa  Fe,  they  reviewed  each 
others'  iiilings  and  decisions  if  there  was  an  appeal.    These  days  in 
Santa  Fe  were  alwavs  jovous  ones  for  Judge  Pope.    Here  he  found 
the  old  and  appreciative  friends,  the  atmosphere,  the  environment  he 
so  loved.    Here  too,  were  the  big  law  libraries  which  Avere  essential 
to  him  in  writing  liis  opinions,  for  self-reliant  as  he  was,  he  seldom 
trusted  his  own" intuition  in  legal  matters  unless  he  found  it  but- 
tressed bv  precedent.    His  reverence  for  legal  principles  and  estab- 
lished law  was  ingrained  and  fundamental.    In  such  a  case  as  United 
States  vs.  Mares,  involving  as  it  did  the  sale  of  intoxicants  to  the 
Pueblo  Indians,  he  adhered  in  his  opinion  to  what  he  deemed  was  the 
law  even  thoudi  his  svmpathies  were  entirely  in  the  other  direction, 
and  even  though  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  found  a  way  later 
to  reverse  itself  so  that  the  protection  of  the  national  government 
might  be  extended  to  the  Pueblos  in  the  matter  of  the  introduction 
of  Intoxicants  on  their  lands.    The  opinions  of  Judge  Pope,  which 
mav  be  found  m  volumes  12  to  16,  of  the  Reports  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  New  Mexico,  are  well  worth  reading  and  study.    They  are 
marked  bv  scholarly  diction,  profound  research,  broad  learning, 
thorough  examination  of  precedents  rather  than  by  striking  orig- 
inahtv  or  striving  for  effect.    The  writer  of  this  biography,  at  that 
time  Supreme  Court  reporter,  who  compiled  and  edited  its  opinions, 
remembers  well  the  scrupulous  care  with  which  Judge  Pope  corrected 
and  revised  opinions,  how  he  weighed  every  word  and  verified  every 
citation.    As  immaculate  as  Judge  Pope  was  in  his  personal  habits 
and  attire,  so  prim  he  was  in  his  public  utterances  and  written 
opinions.    Few  members  of  the  bar  ever  realized  the  time  and  study 
he  put  into  rulings  and  opinions,  even  in  comparatively  trivial  cases, 
and  how  much  midnight  oil  he  bunied  over  matters  of  weight  that 
came  up  to  him  for  decision.    His  desire  for  justice  amounted  to  a 
passion;  his  ambition  to  do  right  l)y  others  was  the  predominant 
trait  of  his  character. 

In  1909,  Judge  Pope's  heart's  desire  was  fulfilled.  He  was  named 
chief  justice  of  the  territorial  Supreme  Court  with  headquarters  at 
Santa  Fe.  He  interested  himself  immediately  in  practically  eveiy 
civic  movement  for  his  beloved  town.    He  was  punctilious  in  his 
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judicial  duties.  His  daily  life  and  conversation  became  an  inspira- 
tion to  many  who  came  in  contact  with  him.  In  the  Sunday  school 
of  the  Presbyterian  church  he  g-athered  about  him  a  class  of  boys 
in  their  teens  and  he  was  happiest  in  their  midst.  Pie  planned  with 
them,  counseled  with  tliem,  helped  them  not  only  spiritually  but  often 
materially  and  to  the  utmost  of  his  financial  means.  The  Fellowship 
Class  became  a  model  for  other  classes  throughout  the  State.  He 
planned  the  establishment  of  a  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
or  an  institutional  church,  such  as  it  is  hoped  will  be  erected  as  a 
memorial  to  him  in  Santa  Fe.  His  interest  in  his  boys  extended 
beyond  the  church  walls,  and  followed  them  wherever  they  went, 
whether  it  was  to  Panama,  to  Alaska,  or  to  the  Pacific  isles,  as  many 
a  young  man  will  testify.  Here  in  Santa  Fe  he  frequently  planned 
picnics  with  them  and  accompanied  them  up  the  Santa  Fe  Canyon. 
In  earlier  days  he  maintained  a  cabin  or  clubhouse  for  them  near 
IMonument  Eock  and  spent  most  delightful  days,  free  from  stiff 
dig-nity  and  artificial  restraint,  as  an  older  brother  with  them.  There 
were  anniversary"  banquets,  too,  which  many  a  youth  remembers  as 
a  particularly  bright  spot  in  his  life.  Judge  Pope  had  the  faculty  of 
drawing  out  the  best  there  was  in  boys,  of  arousing  their  ambitions, 
of  developing  their  latent  and  at  times  unsuspected  powers.  His 
method  of  teaching  in  Sunday  school  was  direct  and  simple.  His 
unswerving  belief  in  things  unseen  was  a  mar\"el  to  men  who  asso- 
ciated with  him.  His  childlike  faith  never  permitted  a  doubt  such 
as  haunts  most  other  men  some  time  or  other  in  life ;  liis  faith  was 
so  genuine  as  to  prove  a  buttress  to  many  a  fellow  Christian  in  days 
of  trial.  He  never  set  a  hearing  for  AVednesday  night  if  it  could 
be  avoided,  for  that  was  prayer  meeting  night. 

Although  the  coming  of  statehood  would  deprive  him  of  his  own 
exalted  political  position.  Judge  Pope  worked  faithfully,  consistently, 
energetically,  to  aid  in  securing  New  Mexico's  admission  into  the 
Union  of  States.  But  recognition  came  to  him  without  delav.  for 
President  Taft  appointed  him  federal  judge  for  the  district  of  New 
Mexico.  He  gave  himself  so  untiringly  to  the  exacting  duties  of  the 
judgeship,  that  symptoms  of  a  serious  breakdown  manifested  them- 
selves. At  first,  only  recurring  hay  fever,  then  noticeable  weakness, 
sent  him  on  trips  in  search  of  health  to  San  Francisco,  to  Coronado, 
to  Pass  Christian.  He  sat  on  the  circuit  bench  h\  St.  Louis,  presi<led 
in  Federal  court  in  New  York  Citv  and  then  at  Salt  Lake  City,  when 
the  final  collapse  came.  His  family  physician  and  specialists  whom 
he  consulted,  finally  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  afflicted  with 
pemicious  anemia,  for  which  thus  far  science  has  found  no  cure.  It 
was  a  verita1)le  martyrdom  that  came  to  Judge  Pope  in  those  last 
months,  but  he  bore  it  resignedly,  cheerfully,  hopefully,  not  as  a  man 
who  has  surrendered,  who  wants  to  die,  but  who  trusts  in  the  Higher 
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Power  that  all  is  for  the  best.  He  never  let  go  of  his  work  until  the 
last,  and  he  cheered  up  and  comforted  those  around  him,  until  his 
last  breath  left  the  body.  When  he  was  too  weak  to  climb  the  stairs 
to  the  court  room  on  the  second  floor  of  the  Federal  building,  he  held 
court  on  the  first  floor.  His  last  case  was  one  which  gave  him  much 
concern,  a  case  in  which  he  was  toni  between  two  desires,  that  of 
lenieiicv  for  men  whom  he  had  known  for  years,  whom  he  had  counted 
among'his  friends,  and  that  of  zeal  for  the  honor  of  his  court  and 
profession.  Here  again  his  un])ending  sense  of  justice  and  duty  won, 
but  in  no  other  case  had  it  ever  meant  so  hard  a  fight  within  himself. 
When  he  could  no  longer  go  to  the  court  room,  he  heard  a  number  of 
matters  at  his  home  and  when  compelled  to  take  to  bed,  he  had  papers 
and  law  books  brought  to  him  for  study. 

Then  came  the  last  journey  from  Santa  Fe.  He  was  carried  into 
an  automobile  and  was  taken  by  his  physician  overland  to  Lamy  to 
board  the  eastbound  train,  being  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Pope  and  her 
sister.  Miss  Callie  Hull.  He  consulted  a  renowned  specialist  at  Chi- 
cago and  from  there  went  to  Georgia  to  be  under  the  personal  care 
of  his  brother-in-law,  a  physician.  He  rallied  for  a  while,  disposed 
of  a  number  of  court  matters,  and  a  few  days  before  his  death  en- 
joyed an  automobile  ride  of  considerable  length,  but  was  compelled 
to' take  to  bed  suddenly  and  sank  rapidly.  In  those  last  days  he 
longed  to  be  in  Santa  Fe  with  a  fervor  that  was  consuming,  so  much 
he  foved  the  old,  historic  town.  Then  he  slept  away,  the  most  gener- 
ally beloved  and  esteemed  man  in  public  life  in  New  ISIexico. 

As  pointed  out  before,  duty  was  the  great  motive  in  Judge  Pope's 
life.  He  is  entitled  to  the  appellation  "The  Most  Just."  He  aimed 
to  keep  the  ermine  spotless  and  eveiy  other  consideration  was  waved 
aside.  This  made  him  seem  harsh  and  austere  to  a  few,  who  could 
not  understand  his  ideal.  Whenever  only  he  himself  was  conceraed, 
he  was  always  ready  to  forgive  seventy  times  seven,  but  in  admin- 
istering the  tnist  imposed  upon  him  by  public  duty  he  could  see  but 
one  way  and  that  was  to  do  justice.  In  private,  he  would  bind  the 
wounds  that  duty  compelled  him  to  strike  in  public  at  times ;  he  would 
help  the  fallen  to  their  feet  and  would  set  the  erring  one  upon  the 
right  path.  This  was  not  a  merely  superficial  attitude;  often  he 
taxed  liis  financial  resources  to  help  some  one  whom  others  had  cast 
aside  as  unworthy. 

Judge  Pope's  ideas  of  duty  went  beyond  the  court  room  and  his 
official  tasks.  He  was  convinced  that  he  owed  much  to  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  lived.  He  never  hesitated  to  take  a  vigorous  part 
in  civic  work.  He  held  membership  in  civic  organizations  and  in 
fraternities,  such  as  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Odd  Fellows,  the 
Masons,  and  others,  which  had  set  themselves  ideals  and  were  doing 
work  of  which  he  approved.    It  is  well  remembered  when,  only  a  few 
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years  ago,  the  Cliamber  of  Coiimieree  of  Santa  Fe,  cooperating  with 
the  School  of  American  Archaeology,  sought  to  establish  a  summer 
school,  that  he  personally  went  from  merchant  to  merchant  to  solicit 
the  modest  funds,  some  $900  deemed  necessaiy.  He  served  as  tirst 
president  of  the  New  Mexico  Institute  of  Science  for  the  same  reason 
and  attended  the  summer  school  lectures  and  social  affairs,  presiding 
whenever  possible,  with  a  zeal  that  shamed  those  who  were  lukewarm. 
He  even  went  before  the  Santa  Fe  Woman's  Club  to  plead  for  sup- 
port for  this  civic  movement,  which  he  desired  to  succeed  for  the 
sake  of  his  beloved  Santa  Fe.  He  was  instiiimental,  at  least  in  part, 
in  giving  Santa  Fe  eight  weeks  summer  school  or  Chautauqua,  the 
first  year,  and  twelve  weeks  the  following  year,  at  an  expenditure  of 
less  than  nine  hundred  dollars,  and  3'et  with  lecturers  and  instnictors 
of  national  fame. 

This  was  but  one  instance  where  he  would  step  down  into  the  ranks 
and  work  without  let-up  for  the  civic  betterment  of  the  community. 
He  became  the  first  treasurer  of  the  Santa  Fe  Society  of  the  Archae- 
ological Institute  and  signed  its  first  appeal  for  memberships.  He 
was  for  years  on  the  managing  committee  of  the  School  of  American 
Archaeology  and  for  almost  two  decades  was  a  member  of  th.e  Ar- 
chaeological Society  of  New  Mexico. 

The  Santa  Fe  Woman's  Board  of  Trade  always  found  in  him  a 
ready  and  generous  friend.  No  worthy  cause  ever  appealed  to  him 
in  vain.  The  Society  for  the  Friendless,  the  various  church  and 
Sunday  school  associations,  all  experienced  his  financiar  help  and 
moral  support.  As  first  president  of  the  New  Mexico  Sunday  School 
Association,  he  personally  paid  one-half  the  amount  pledged  by  all 
of  the  Sunday  schools  of  Santa  Fe  for  the  support  of  the  State  Sun- 
day school  superintendent.  These  are  but  incidents  recalled  at  ran- 
dom which  illustrate  his  open-hearted  sympathies. 

As  an  elder  of  the  First  Presbyterian  congregation  at  Santa  Fe, 
he  was,  despite  his  modest  means,  one  of  the  main  financial  stays  of 
the  church.  He  was  more  than  that.  He  was  a  wise  counselor,  a 
bright  exemplar,  an  untiring  worker.  He  carried  into  daily  life  the 
professions  of  his  Christianity. 

Judge  Pope  was  a  friend  of  every  man,  even  to  the  transgressor  of 
the  law,  although  he  compelled  the  latter  to  atone  for  misdeeds.  His 
friendliness  knew  neither  rank  nor  station,  it  embraced  all  living 
things.  He  would  leave  the  side  of  the  most  lofty  dii;iiitar\'  to  cross 
the  street  in  order  to  shake  hands  and  say  a  word  of  cheer  to  some 
Mexican  waif  whom  he  had  befriended,  or  to  some  lonely  old  woman 
whom  every  one  else  passed  by.  He  loved  children,  he  'wanted  com- 
pany, he  was  essentially  gregarious  and  delighted  to  gather  about 
him  friends  and  acquaintances  in  social  diversions.  Well  the  writer 
remembers  th(>  dinner  Judge  Pope  gave,  one  of  the  last,  to  former 
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associates  and  officers  of  the  territorial  Supreme  Court.  The  hos- 
pitable home  on  East  Palace  xWenue  in  Santa  Fe  was  brilliantly 
illumined  and  was  the  very  picture  of  hospitality.  There  was  good 
cheer  and  a  feast  such  as  Judge  Pope  knew  so  well  how  to  plan. 
Former  associates  had  come  from  a  long  distance;  Judge  Ira  A.  Ab- 
bott from  as  far  away  as  Haverhill,  ^Mass.  The  host  was  radiant 
with  his  welcome  and  was  the  merriest  of  all.  There  were  talks  of 
the  days  before  the  coming  of  statehood,  a  flow  of  wit  and  eloquence. 
Only  at  the  parting  there  was  the  flitting  of  a  shadow  over  the  com-, 
pany  and  even  that  was  alluded  to  cheerfully  with:  "It  is  not  likely 
that  this  congenial  company  will  again  gather  around  the  same 
board."  This  was  in  allusion  to  the  distances  that  separated  them, 
the  advanced  age  of  many,  three  of  them  being  septuagenarians.  By 
one  of  those  strange  coincidences  which  are  inexplicable,  three  of  the 
youngest  present  were  soon  thereafter  taken:  Judge  Edward  A. 
Mann,  Chief  Justice  William  J.  Mills,  and  then  Judge  Pope  himself, 
lea\'ing  eleven  of  those  fourteen  who  had  gathered  in  reunion  on  that 
memorable  evening.  Judge  Pope  loved  the  out-of-doors  and  because 
of  this  learned  to  ran  his  oAvn  automobile,  which  however  was  always 
at  the  service  of  his  friends  and  the  connnunity.  He  was  a  good 
neighbor.  He  shared  with  neighbors  the  good  things  that  came  to 
his  house.  He  remembered  them  when  away  from  home.  He  visited 
them  often ;  his  home  and  heart  were  always  open  to  them.  He  liked 
flowers  as  he  loved  children.  His  main  relaxation  was  to  work  in 
his  garden.  He  would  exhibit  with  pride  and  give  away  freely  the 
blossoms  that  flowered  for  him  and  the  fruit  that  his  trees  bore.  He 
would  exchange  plants  and  bulbs  with  those  who  were  interested  in 
floriculture  and  horticulture.  There  was  friendly  rivalry  over  the 
vegetables  they  raised  between  himself  and  Chief  Justice  Clarence  J. 
Koberts  who  lived  on  the  same  street.  The  best  that  Judge  Pope 
grew  and  the  first  fruits,  generally  found  their  way  to  neighbors' 
tables.  His  friendships  were  for  all  time.  The  wealth  of  affection 
he  bestowed  was  beyond  measure. 

On  November  29,  1905,  Judge  Pope  married  ]Miss  ^fay  Hull  of 
Athens,  Georgia.  He  chose  his  bride  from  among  the  friends  of  his 
youth,  from  the  very  halls  of  his  alma  mater.  Theirs  was  an  ideal 
wedded  life,  too  lioly  for  comment.  Judge  Pope's  innate  reverence 
for  women,  his  inborn  Southeni  chivalry,  were  most  beautiful  to 
behold. 

The  heart  is  full  and  words  flow  freely  in  paying  tribute  to  such  a 
man,  to  such  a  friend,  to  such  a  neighbor.  It  is  with  a  start  that 
those  among  whom  he  went  in  and  out  daily,  realize  that  he  has  gone 
before.  It  is  a  multitude  that  misses  his  never  failing  words  of  good 
cheer,  his  indomitable  optimism,  his  generous  counsel  and  material 
assistance.    His  place  in  his  Sunday  school  remains  vacant  and  in 
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the  church  it  cannot  be  filled;  on  the  bench  there  is  no  successor  at 
this  writing,  and  in  the  community  his  touch  and  influence  continue 
to  be  felt  on  every  side.  It  was  a  fine  tribute  that  was  paid  him  as 
his  body  arrived  at  the  Santa  Fe  Eailway  station,  when  his  Sunday 
school  class  awaited  it  in  silence,  and  when  a  day  later  this  same  class 
refused  to  occupy  the  vehicles  provided  for  them  on  the  long  way  to 
the  cemetery  so  that  ^\ith  bared  heads  they  might  tread  the  two  miles 
as  a  guard  of  honor  for  the  remains  of  him  whom  they  loved,  and 
who  had  loved  them  with  all  the  warmth  of  a  father.  Tears  well  up, 
as  one  remembers  that  he  chose  Santa  Fe  for  his  resting  place  though 
in  the  balmy  South  stood  his  cradle,  lived  his  relatives,  and  slept  his 
forebears.  Where  is  there  a  community  that  deserves  to  be  loved  as 
Judge  Pope  loved  Santa  Fe  up  to  the  very  minute  that  he  passed 
away  in  those  earlv  morning  hours  of  "Wednesday,  September  13, 
1916? 

The  funeral  took  place  on  the  Sunday  afternoon  following,  Sep- 
tember 17th.  Flowers  rare  and  sweet-scented  in  almost  measureless 
profusion  attested  how  near  to  the  hearts  of  many  the  eminent  jurist 
had  come.  In  harmony  w^ith  the  simplicity  of  his  life  and  conduct, 
there  was  no  ostentation  in  the  funeral  ceremonies. 

At  the  house,  Avhere  intimate  friends  and  associates  came  to  gaze 
for  the  last  time  upon  those  beloved  features,  singularly  free  from 
all  traces  of  suffering,  so  calm  and  peaceful,  even  youthful  and  beau- 
tiful, strong  men  were  unashamed  of  tears  and  women  wept  silently 
as  they  turned  away. 

From  the  residence,  No.  397  East  Palace  Avenue,  the  house  the 
jurist  had  loved  to  call  home  and  whore  he  tended  the  many  flowers 
he  had  planted  with  such  solicitude,  the  body  was  taken  to  the  Pres- 
byterian church,  which  had  been  a  second  home  to  him.  There  the 
pastor,  the  Eev.  B.  Z.  McCullough,  repressing  his  emotion  with  dif- 
ficulty and  preaching  upon  the  text  ''How  have  the  mighty  fallen," 
paid  a  glowing  tribute  to  Judge  Pope  as 

One  who  never  turned  hi.s  l>aek  but  marched  breast  forward, 
Never  doubted  clouds  would  break. 

Never  dreamed,  tho'  right  were  worsted,  wrong  would  triumph. 
Held  we  fall  to  rise,  are  baffled  to  fight  better, 
Sleep  to  wake. 

It  was  toward  evening  that  the  cortege  w-ended  its  slow  way  to 
Fairvnew  Cemetery.  Clouds  had  been  coming  up  during  the  after- 
noon but  the  setting  sun  broke  through  them  triumphantly  with  a 
message  of  hope  and  light.  The  ceremony  at  the  grave  was  brief. 
Literally  buried  in  flowers  rests  the  eminent  jurist  in  the  same  God's 
acre  vdth  many  associates  whom  he  had  known  well  in  life  and  who 
preceded  him  to  the  beyond.  To  his  loft  sleeps  ex-Governor  William 
T.  Thornton;  across  the  way  xVbram  Staab,  and  in  every  direction 
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one  reads  upon  memorials  of  marble  and  granite  the  names  of  men 
and  women  who  walked  life  with  him  part  way,  all  of  them  now  await- 
ing the  resurrection.  To  the  east  and  north  loom  the  majestic 
masses  of  the  Blood  of  Christ  Mountains  which  called  to  him  even 
on  his  deathbed  in  far  away  Atlanta,  when  he  said:  "I  wish  I  had  a 
drink  of  the  ice  cold  water  on  the  other  side  of  the  Lake  Peaks.  That 
would  quench  mv  thirst."  To  the  south  stretch  the  flower-bespan- 
gled plains.  It  is  a  place  of  rare  beauty  and  of  marvelous  vistas, 
and  it  was  Judge  Pope's  unshakable  belief  that  some  day  he  would 
again  gaze  upon  his  beloved  Santa  Fe,  for  up  to  the  moment  that  he 
entered  the  valley  of  the  shadow  he  had  the  faith  expressed  by  the 
poet  who  said : 

I  see  my  way  as  birds  their  trackless  Avay 
I  shall  arrive,  what  time,  what  circuit  first, 
I  ask  not ;  but  unless  God  send  His  hail 
Or  blmding  fire-balls,  sleet  or  stifling  snow. 
In  some  time,  His  good  time,  I  shall  arrive ; 
He  gTiides  me  and  the  bird.   In  His  good  time. 
To  witness  devout  Catholic  and  zealous  Protestant  stand  together 
at  the  bier  to  say  their  prayers ;  to  see  political  adversaries  hand  m 
hand  in  the  presence  of  death ;  to  obseiwe  an  entire  commonwealth 
join  in  tiibute  to  one  man,  is  indeed  inspiring  and  an  incentive  to  live 
up  to  the  high  ideals  that  always  animated  J udge  Pope. 

Many  were  the  expressions  of  grief  that  found  voice  from  the  pul- 
pits and  through  the  press  in  New  Mexico ;  scores  are  the  resolutions 
of  condolence  put  on  record  by  societies  and  meetings;  impressive 
were  the  memorial  sessions  called  by  Federal  and  Supreme  Courts 
to  honor  the  departed  jurist,  but  more  far-reaching  than  all  are  the 
influences  that  radiated  from  his  life,  influences  that  will  reach  into 
eternity  and  which  are  ineradicably  stamped  upon  the  hearts  of  men 
as  well  as  upon  the  conscience  of  the  commonwealth. 
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